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TJATURAL Hiſtory is a ſubje& very extenſive in itſelf, 
and which has been treated by many writers in a 
manner ſo voluminous, that its information is now rather a 
ſtudy. than an accompliſhment, and much beyond the re- 
tention of the memory. In fact, on ſome articles it offers 
much that ſcarce deſerves retention, while its accounts of 
others are very limited. | „ 

This diviſion of our work is an attempt to preſent a ge- 
neral view of the ſubject, as little encumbered by foreign 
matter, or by idle tales, as poſſible: offering the chief ſpe- 
cimens of each kind, and enabling the reader to acquire a 
knowledge of moſt particulars which are intereſting. It 
was neceſſary in this intent to avoid the ſhackles of ſyſtem, 
yet, firmly adhering to order, to group what ſeemed allied, 
and to ſtate thoſe apparent relations which indicate ſimila- 
rity, to avoid repetition and redundance, to afliſt the me- 
mory by conciſeneſs, perſpicuity, and relevancy. 

Want of ſubje& has been no difficulty, but to determine 
ona N ſelection, and to regulate their introduction, 
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bes oft ten 1 . and occupied ned rellection: 5 
Me preſume to think that no work of only equal bulk con- 
tains more information of general and familiar uſe, nor 2 com- 
pleter or more compendious manual of natural nov ledge: 
vhether its merit be equal to the labour it has coſt, or its 
utility be equal to the wiſhes of its author, muſt now be 


ſubmitted to the determination of a candid and indulgent - 

- public; from whom, in the courſe of publication, we have. 
received the moſt liberal teſtimony, and to whom we return 
our grateful acknowledgments, for numerous inſtances f 
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1 ROT ag the inhabitants 0 the 1 we muſt doubt- + i 
leſs place MAN the firſt, in rank, and conſequence, pes "+ * : 
regard Eel the animal part of his compoſition e 
nevertheleſs, 1 in common: with animals of all kinds, he i 15 thigh. 1 f 
to variations, ariſiug from local circumſtances, climate, manner I 
of life, cuſtoms, and nutriment ; theſe variations are, 1 To - 
diſtinct, or indelible, as may induce us to diſallow. one common 
origin; yet they are ſufficiently Atriking, to juſtify payfſicy lar * £ 
7 "notice. We proceed therefore to offer ſuch remarks 28 TAE | 
on this ſubject, and ſuck. general information on ge natüre 
of animals, and their manners, as may juſtify our pri iples. A 
It ſhould ſeem, that, according to the rank of creltures- in 
0 ſcale of life, was their ſubjection to variation: thoſe of the 
Y lower degrees changing moſt from their priſtine, ſtock, thoſe 
® of greateſt fecundity changing ſomething at each generation, 
vrhile creatures of greater bulk, longer life, ora ſuperior fa- 
culties, leſs affected by theſe cauſes, maintained a neares 
: re emblance to the forms, manner | and properties of their 
parental origin, According to this Aa we may expect plants 
to vary greatly fron ſimilar plants in their native cli- 


mates (eſpecially i in their powers), Inſects, Reptiles, ſmaller 
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N Pe ant Birds; ved — we find to „belegt, not only 
=. in external appearance, but alſo in interugl conformation, - 
al A a though the latter is noticed only by the curious for inſtance, 
74 == - animals gphich with, us have four ſtomachs, have in "Africa 5 
only, o; the reaſon we gueſs to be, becauſe the African 
0 N . — 186 more ſucculent, and ſooner gives out its nutritive 
Particles than ours, conſequently requires leſs compreſſion,, 


* and (EE patation, which is Fhe office of theſs'Romachs. In Ex 


49 ye Acheß⸗ to Viale, quickly loſe their rumps, aud by this *.Y 

4 1 . — 8 become «oF were. metamorphoſed : nor need we go ſo far for 

=: - proof 34m is well known, our bull-dogs degenerate on the con- 
tinent, and no art can maintain their race in perfection ; ; fo. 
do r ſheep. If in the ſame latitudes this oecurs, no wonder | 
ern! Yi of latitude ſhould have great effect: creatures which 


require an ardent ſun muſt be very much enfeebled in nor- 
| chern ckmates. This is happy for us; eſpecially, if it be 4 
true, that we have in our own country moſt of thoſe veno- 
. inſects (if not the reptiles) which. beneath the Equator 
" are! ſo miſchievous, and deadly z. but with us they are fo © 
weak and diminutive, that they require the microſcope to 
3 aſpertain them. Our ſnakes are doubtleſs of the ſame mature * 
aas equatorigl ſerpernlye but. of how different powers! tow 
feeble their hiſs! how dimini ed their terrors ! Larger 
anigaals (as the horſe) preſerve more of their native pro- 
perties, aud manners, though they vary in ſize and ſtrength ; 
but no creature is capable. of inhabiting the globe at large, 


of occupying diſtant and contradictory climates, like man, 
1 | who 
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who every * maintains his erect figure, is commaciing 
aſpect, and his dominion over all creatures around his habi- 
tation; thoſe he ſelects for ſervice he domeſticates ; thoſe ge 
chaſes fly before him; dreading his power, and expelled _ 
{more or leſs) by his enmity. Even monſtets of the deep, 
which in their profound receſles might expect ſecurity, even 
theſe yield to his arts, and, diſturbed in their retreats, ſeek 
other ſhores, where to attaiti maturity. Thus the whale 5 
is no longer of the amazing dimenſions he once was, or if he "YN 
reach them; it is diſtant from where the prow of navigation 
moleſts his repoſe. 
If then man be leaſt ſubject to changes, yet we find in the 
human rite conſiderable varieties: we may juſtly infer very 
great diverſity among animals of the ſame tribe; their reſem- 
blances are leſs marked, and their approaches to other ſpecies 
nearer and more frequent: we ſhall however chiefly advert to 
the differences among mankind, and leave the inference to 
reflection and good ſenſe. | 
We have ſuggeſted as the cauſes of variety among the 
human ſpecies, climate, manner of life, cuſtoms, and nutri- 
ment; we conclude that theſe are the principal cauſes of this 
variety, becauſe if theſe be changed the effect changes alſo. 
-CLIMATE is not only, 1 in general, hot or cold; moiſt or dry, 
but in ſome places in the ſame countries, hotter or colder, 
moiſter or drier, than in others. Upon mountains, in valleys, 


the action of the ſun differs; conſequently heat differs alſo. 8 
Around lakes and marſhes, by the ſides of great rivers, we | 


expect ſuperabundant AP more watery air 4s " breathed Ih 
55 n | 
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(acting internally), or affects the fkin; the hair, &c. Cahg 


externally) ; . mineral particles alſo impregnate the air, and 


have conſequent influence not only on health, but on appeat- | 


ance.— This cauſe might be traced ad infinitum. 


MANNERS or LIFE vary ſo greatly among mankind, that 45 
much muſt be attributed to them. Cleanlineſs permits free 3 


perſpiration, and a clear ſkin; upon this Europeans value them» 
ſelves ; while Hottentots She themſelves in greaſe, and of 
tawoy make ſoot-black complexions. Thoſe always in ſmoke 
muſt needs be ſmoke-dried, thoſe always ſedentary feeble and 
inactive, thoſe always ſcorched by the ſun ſhrivelled, thoſe 
expoſed to the ſeaſons weather-heaten ; theſe effects are ſo 
evident in the various claſſes of people which, compaſe our 
own nation, that little imagination is neceſſary, to allow their 
full force among thoſe tribes of mankind whoſe days are 
paſſed in conſtant ſubjection to any one of them. 


CusToMs and MANNERS follow cloſely on modes of life: 


what was at firſt arbitrary becomes at length national, what 
has been eſteemed a beauty determines the wiſhes of all, and 
by degrees their features; the power of imagination is not 
eaſily calculated. Religious rites, tyrannical impoſition, local 
diſeaſes, conſtant depreſſion of mind, ſuperſtition (which is 
always gloomy) and other habitual manners, greatly influence 
the expreſſion of the countenance. 


Foovp, aboye all, is the cauſe of variety, by its quamiity or 
its quality. If little and ill ſupplied, can it afford nutriment 
adequate to the conſumption of the body? Can it fill the 


ne furniſh nt che * thoſs } juices requiſite 
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to general increaſe ?. If now enjoyed in n liz is there 
no danger of indifpoſition by repletion * ? If now withheld, is 


not weakneſs and debility likely to enſue? The quality of food _ 


is confeſſedly different, as well animal as vegetable: if coarſe 
and refuſe, or in good condition; if juiey, or dry in its nature; 
if freſh, or preſerved by artificial means, falt, or ſmoke, cor- 
 eipatlent effects on thoſe who live on it may naturally be 
expected. And to this muſt be added, the very great variety 
of liquors, fermented or ſimple, water, milk, beer; wine, ſap | 
of trees, fpirits from corn, rice, vinous fermentations, and 
what anſwers the fame end, opium. Theſe are many of them 
daily noticed by us, and from what we actually ſee, we may 
readily conclude their influence elſewhere. 

| Theſe cauſes branch out into almoſt innumerable effects; 
and vary in the fame kingdom, or country. To trace them 
further is rather the province of the Geographer than the 
Naturaliſt; though it muſt be owned that whatever concerns 
our race, intereſts ſomething in us ſuperior to curioſity. 

What was the original coLour of mankind, has long divided 
the learned. Upon the whole, I acquieſce in the opinion that 
the lighter Aſiatics are the neareſt to it; for in our own 
country, which ſtands firſt in fairneſs of complexion, the tints 
of thoſe among us expoſed to the air, &c. are little different 
from many Afiatics. That expoſure to air is our natural ſtate, 
I am perſuaded ; and thus circumſtanced, the cleareſt ſkin 
acquires a tint of &runeffe. The deviation of colour has been 
toward fairneſs in Europe, — towards blackneſs in Africa: 
Not but that the upper fin of 5 Negro i 18 colourleſs as our 
owl ; 


cw che "(eat 4 of Vlacknofs ys 8 be the reticular mem · 
n nthe ſkins;, and this tint probably ariſes from ſome 
: ſecretion. thrown more plentifully on that part by the heat of 


4 * the country, and coloured by heat, by exhalations from mi- 


Berals and vegetables, and by vapours of various kinds, 
"2 not omitting. the dry and ſultry winds of Africa. Ray 
We conclude theſe introductory remarks, by obſerving the 
wiſdom evident in diſpoſing each nation of men to think 
highly of their own country, notwithſtanding the inconve- 
niencies apparent to ſtrangers. The African enjoys his heat, 
the Laplander his cold, the Aſiatic his indolence, the European | 
his activity. Each fink a ſomething peculiarly agreeable in 
his na tive climate, and is condemned by his own mouth if 
ungrateful to the univerſal Benefactor: nor is it leſs proper that 
each . ſhould admire his national complexion, ſhould depict | 
beauty as charming black, and feel the ſhafts of love ſhot 
from delightful jet ; or engage roſes and lilies in . feeble 
| compariſon with the object of admiration, and deſcribe 
-ber complexion as whiter than ſnow. Were it otherwiſe, and 
that our native land. diſpleaſed us, we ſhould ſeek foreign 
| ſhores, and encounter . thouſands of uſcleſs perils, and un- 
profitable difficulties: we ſhould mingle, without benefit, 
the tawny with the fair, the light with the duſky, the white 
with the black, which though it may be done, and thereby 
proves the common nature and commbn origin of mankind, 
yet ſeems to promiſe little happineſs and comfort, little 
pleaſure and ſolace, little domeſtic ſatis faction, and perſonal 


enjoy ment: ; without which, what is climate, complexion, . 


R manners, 0 or even life itſelf ! 
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HERE ſeem to be about fix varieties in the human ſpecies, 
each ſtrongly marked, and indicating little mixture. | 
* The firſt around the polar regions. The Laplanders, the Eſquimaux 
Indians, the Samoeid Tartars, "the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, the 
Borandians, the Greenlanders, and Kamſkatkadales, may be conſidered 
as one race of people, reſembling each other in ſtature, complexion, 
and cuſtoms. Under a rigorous climate, of few productions, and coarſe 
proviſions and ſcanty, their bodies have been ſtinted, and their com- 
plexions changed, by cold, to a deep brown, often inclining to 
blackneſs. Theſe people, in general, are of ſhort ſtature, and "odd 
ſhape, with countenances ſavage, and manners barbarous. Their viſage 
is large and broad, the noſe flat and ſhort, the eyes yellowiſh brown 
inclining to black, the eye-lids drawn toward the temples; the cheek- 
bones extremely high, the mouth very large, the lips thick and turned 
outwards, the «voice thin and ſqueaking, the head large, the hair black 
and ſtraight, the colour of the ſkin dark greyiſh. The generality are 
about four feet high, the talleſt five. The women reſemble the men ſo 
nearly that one cannot, at firſt, diſtinguiſh the ſexes. | 
Stupidity, ſuperſtition, and cowardice, belong equally to theſe den 1 : 
yet they are dexterous in ſkaiting, in conſtructing their ſledges, wherein 
they are drawn over the inow, in the uſe of the bow, and the dart, in 
the management of their rein-deer ; and thoſe near the coaſt, in fiſhing. 
They have few wants, which they eafly ſupply, and Linnæus ſays they 
have more content and enjoyment than nations which eſteem them bar- 


barous ; and which in return they do r not heſitate to contemn as ill-bred 
and unpolite. 
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£8 4 hay are. all 9 So 1 pus 2 ermine, 2 fox, hs ounce,” a 
ae martin, for their ſkins. Theſe they barter, with their ſouthern 
bt 5 for brandy and tobacco; of both which they are fond to 
i = excels. | Their food is principally dried fiſh, the fleſh of rein-deer and 
= EA bears. Their bread is bones of fiſhes pounded, mixed with the inner 
of the pine tree. Their drink is train-oil, or brandy; when de- 
| 4 F 5 of "57M water, in which juniper berries have been infuſed. 38 
Tube ſecond great variety, in the human ſpecies, is the Tartar race; 
_—_— whoſe country comprehends great part of Afia ; conſequently, includes 
w number of nations, of various forms and complexions. But, ,how- 
ever different from each other, they agree in being unlike. any other 
people. Theſe have the upper part of the viſage very broad, and 
_ wrinkled even in youth; their noſes ſhort and flat, their eyes, little and 
_— ſunk in their heads; in ſome of them, five or fix inches aſunder; their 
__—_ check-bones high, the lower part of the viſage narrow, the chin long 
dad prominent, their teeth large and apart, their eye- -brows thick, || 
ad hanging, their eye-lids thick, the face broad and flat, the com- 
plwKẽexion olive, and hair black. They are of a middle ſize, extremely 
_ ſtrong and robuſt. They have little beard, ſtraggling on the chin. 
They have large thighs, and ſhort legs. The uglieſt are the Calmoucks, 
==. whoſe appearance is frightful. They lead an erratic life, dwelling in 
cents of hair, or ſkins. They live upon fleſh of horſes or camels, raw, 
or ſodden between the horſe and the ſaddle; alſo fiſh dried in the fun. 
Their uſual drink is mare's milk, fermented with millet ground into 
meal. They ſhave the head, except a lock of hair, on the top, which 
they form into treſſes, on each fide the face. The women, counter- 
parts to the men, wear their hair, which they ornament with bits of 
copper and other finery. 
© Irreligious, immoral, indecent, diſhoneſt, and filthy, for the moſt 

art characterizes theſe nations: yet among them are exceptions: but 
all are dexterous at plunder, traffic in ſlaves, can endure great hardſhips, 
and travel long without reſt : are very fond of horſes, "and expert in 
their management receive from this animal clothing and food. | 
Iuo this race is referred the Chineſe and the Japaneſe, however differ- 
ent they ſeem. The Chineſe have broad faces, ſmall eyes, flat noſes, 
and ſcarce any beard; are broad and ſquare- ſhouldered, and rather leſs 
in ſtature: than Europeans, Theſe Are marks common to them and the 
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The 1 1 the. e AIG ADS in hs fa claſs They 
differ | in being rather browner, as they inhabit a more ſouthern climate. 
A third variety in the human ſpecies, is the ſouthern Afiatics. The 


N nations of the Peninſular India, ſeem to be the ſtock whence the 


illands ſcattered in the Indian ocean, have been peopled. They are, 
in general, of a ſlender ſhape, with long ſtraight black hair, and often 
Roman noſes. Thus they reſemble Europeans in ſtature and features; 
but greatly differ in colour, and habit of body. The Indians are of an 
olive colour, in the more ſouthern parts, quite black; the women are 
extremely delicate. The Indians are cowardly and efferninate 3 the 
warmth of their climate influences their manners ; ſlothful, ſubmiſſive, 


luxurious; ſatisfied with ſenſual happineſs without mental pleaſure ; con- 


tented with ſlavery, they readily obey any maſter, Many tribes among 
them eat nothing that has life ; but are fearful of killing the meaneſt 
inſect. To this claſs we may reſet the Perſians and Arabians. . 

The fourth variety in the human ſpecies, is the Negroes, which 
blacken the ſouthern parts of Africa, from 18 degrees north to the 
Cape of Good Hope. The Caffres, indeed, who inhabit the ſouthern 
extremity of that large continent, differ ſomewhat in colour and features, 
but may be grouped together. Negro nations alſo differ: peculiar 
countries, as in Europe, pride themſelves on their beauty: Thoſe of 
Guinea are ugly, and of ill ſcent; thoſe of Moſambique are reckoned 
beautiful, and have no ill ſmell. Negroes, in general, are of a black 
colour, with a ſoft ſmooth ſkin, proceeding from the downy ſoftneſs 
of the hair growing on it. The hair of their heads is ſoft, woolly, and 
ſhort. The beard, alſo, partakes of the ſame qualities ; 3 but ſoon 
turns grey, which the hair rarely does; ſo that white beards, and 
black hair occur together. Their eyes are generally a deep hazle ; their 
noſes flat and ſhort ; their lips thick and tumid; their teeth of ivory 
whiteneſs. The climate ſeems alſo to relax their mental powers; they 
are, in general, ſtupid, indolent, and miſchievous. The many colonies of 
Arabians who migrated ſouth into Africa, have become ſcarce diſtinguiſhable 
from the original natives. As alfo the Portugueſe, who, about two cen- 
turies ago, ſettled along this coaſt, are become almoſt as black as the 
Negroes, and equally barbarous. 

A fifth race, different in colour, as diſtin in halide, is the na- 
tives of America (except in the northern extremity, where they reſemble 
the Laplanders): theſe are of a red or copper colour; nearly all of. one 


colour; have black, thick, ftrait hair; and thin black beards; ; which they 
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in general, flat noſes, high cheek- 
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bones, and ſmall eyes; and theſe deformities they increaſe by art. 


They paint the body and face of various colours, and conſider hair, 


1 F 


"8 The ſixth variety of the human ſpecies, is the Europeans, and border- 
ing nations, including the Georgians, Circaſſians, and Mingrelians, the 


inhabitants of Aſia Minor, and the northern parts of Africa, with part of 


"the countries north-weſt of the Caſpian ſea. Theſe differ much, but 


generally agree in the colour of their bodies, their complexions, their 


3 = largeneſs of limbs, and vigour of underſtanding, It is natural to ſuppoſe, 


that ſome intermixtures muſt have taken place, even among the moſt 


ſecluded nations; viſitants, whether friends or foes ; ſome traffic, though” 
bios little, and ſome removes, though ſcldom, muſt have had their effect. 


Hence mixtures, and hence thoſe leſſer branches, which poſſeſs not ſolely 
the likeneſs of any unmingled race. e ng 


A 
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except upon the head, as a deformity to be eradicated. Their limbs are 
generally flighter than thoſe of Europeans, Their frequent wants make 
them ſurpriſingly patient; diſtreſs by familiarity becomes leſs terrible; 
they poſſeſs rather apathy than fortitude. They have a ſerious air, but 
ſeldom think; are improvident; but though indolent, capable of great 
= exertions. They live by the chace; are cruel to their enemies, but 
Kind and juſt to each other. K+ Mo 
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FN EF all quadrupeds, the horſe is moſt beautiful; his noble form, 

his gloſſy ſmoothneſs of ſkin, his graceful eaſe of motion, and exact 
ſymmetry of ſhape, have induced us to regard, him as the firſt of animals, 
and as the moſt perfectly formed; yet, his internal ſtructure differs more 


from the human than that of all other quadrupeds. 1 ed. + phe 4 
The horſe, like other animals, is naturally wild, and domeſticated ge b 
by the art of man; his enemies of the foreſt are but few, none but = 


the greater kinds will venture to attack him; theſe he is able to over 
come ſingly, but is content to find ſafety in ſociety; wild horſes herding  - * 
together, often in droves of five or fix hundred. As they are never - 
attacked but at a diſadvantage, when they ſleep in the foreſts, one among 
their number ſtands as centinel, and this office they take by turns. If 
a man approaches them while feeding by day, the centinel walks boldly 
near him, as if to examine, or to intimidate him; as the man approaches 
within piſtol ſhot, the centinel alarms his fellows, by a loud kind of 1 
ſnorting, upon which all fly off with the ſpeed of the wind; their -F 
faithful centinel bringing up the rear. They will not admit of ſtrange * 
animals among them, even of their own kind. If a tame horſe attempis - 
to aſſociate with them, they ſoon oblige him to ſeek ſafety by flight. 

Arabia produces the moſt beautiful breed of native horſes, the moſt 
generous, {wift and perſevering. They are found wild, though not in 
great numbers, in the deſarts of that country; and the natives uſe every 
ſtratagem to take them. They are active and beautiful, yet not ſo large 
as thoſe bred up tame; are of a brown colour; their mane and tail very 
ſhort, and ,the hair black and tufted. Their ſwiftneſs is incredible; 
to purſue them with dogs is fruitleſs. By their rapid flight, they are 
inſtantly out of view, and dogs themſelves give up the purſuit. They - 
are taken by traps, hidden in the ſand, which entangle their feet. lt 
the horſe thus caught be young, he is conſidered as a great delicacy, 
and affords a feaſt; but if he promiſes to be ſerviceable in his nobler #7 
capacity, he is tamed by the uſual: methods, fatigue and hunger, and 2 
ſoon becomes an uſeful domeſtic. | | 2 
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The manner = — 1 5 22 is 2 4 23 5 . a 
horſe i is the only animal whoſe rapidity equals that of this creature, which 
inhabits the ſandy plains of thoſe countries. When the oftrich perceives 
itſelf aimed at, it makes to the mountains, while the horſeman purſuing 
with all poſſible ſwiftneſs, endeayours to cut off its retreat. The chace 
then continues along the plain, the oſtrich uſing both legs and wings to 


alliſt irs motion; only a horſe of the firſt ſpeed is able to outrun it; and 


4 42 R if, in a trial of chis kind, he is not readily tired, his pricè becomes pro- 


portionably great; ſome horſes are valued at a thouſand dungen ' Horles 
thus caught, or thus trained, are at preſent rare, Cee 
The Arabians preſerve pedigrees of their horſes with! great care, 
for ages. They know their alliances and genealogies; the 7 diſtinguiſh 
their races by different names, and divide them into three claſſes. 
I. The nobles, the ancient breed, unadulterated on either fide. II. The 
horſes of the ancient race, bur adulterated. III. Thoſe common and 


inferior. They know, by experience, the race of a horſe by his appear- 
ance; and can tell the name, the ſurname, the colour, and the marks 


properly belonging to each. The moſt ordinary mare of the firſt race 
fells for 500_ crowns ; many for 1000, and ſome for 14 or 1 Jool. As 


the Arabians live in tents, they alſo ſerve them for ſtables; ſo that 


the mare, the foal; the huſband, the wife, the children, lie edgerher in- 
 diſcriminately ; ; the little children are often aſtride on the body, or neck 


of the mare, which permits their careſſes without injury, The Arabians | 
Hever beat their horſes, but treat them gently ; ſpeak to them, and ſeem 


to diſcourſe with them as friends; never attempt to increaſe their ſpeed 
by the whip, or ſpur them but in caſes of neceſſity, When thus ur 

they ſet off with amazing ſwiftneſs ; they leap over obſtacles with as much 
agility as a buck; and, if the rider happens to fall, are fo manageable, 


that they ſtand till in the midſt of their moſt rapid career. The Arabian 
: horſes are of a middle fize, eaſy in their motions, and rather inclined 


to leanneſs than fat. They eat nothing during the day; only drink once 


or twice; at ſun-ſet a bag is hung to their head, containing about half 


a buſhe] of clean barley, which they eat during night. When the ſpring 


is paſt, they are taken from paſture, and barley is "heir only food during 


the reſt of the year, except now and then a little ſtraw, They are 
always kept ready ſaddled at the tent door from morning till ſun-ſet, | 
in order to be prepared againſt ſurpriſe. 
From Arabia the molt generous race of horſes has been ated 
to 9 parts of the world, to Egypt, to Barbary —_— the Moors, 
| 5 : | and 
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America, highly prize Arabian horſes. America had not original, 
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this noble animal; but now has plenty, nor only domeſtic, but wild MY 
alſo. At this time, almoſt all nations have their reſpective breeds. 
of horſes, and according to their foil, climate, or management, the © 7 


+4 


animal improves or degenerates. 3 : 5 
By great aſſiduity, application, and management in their breeding, 
Engliſh horſes are now ſuperior to all others for ſize, ſtrength,” *- i 
ſwiftneſs, and beauty. By judicious mixture of foreign original kinds 
the happy difference of our ſoils, and our ſuperior ſkill, we have 
brought this animal to its higheſt perfection. An Engliſh horſe 
excels the Arabian, in ſize and ſwiftneſs; is more durable than the 
Barb, and more hardy than the Perſian. Our racers go at the rate 
of a mile in two minutes: and we had one inſtance, in the admirable 

. Childers, of ſtill greater rapidity. He has been frequently known to 
move above eighty-two feet and a half in a ſecond, or almoſt a mile 
in a minute: and he has run round the courſe. of Newmarket, which 
is little Jeſs than four miles, in fix. minutes and forty ſeconds. ED 
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IHE horſe and the aſs, though nearly approaching in form, 2 
are of diſtinct kinds, and of different natures : were there but _ 
one of each kind, both races would probably be extinguiſhed. Their I 
ſhapes and habits may reſemble; but there is ſomething in every 
animal, beſide conformation, or way of life, that determines its ſpecific 
nature. ä | | 
The onager, or wild aſs, abounds more than the wild horſe; and 
the peculiarities of its kind are more diſtinctly marked than among 
the tame. Had it been a horſe degenerated, or were a horſe an aſs im- 
proved, the wild animals of both kinds would reſemble each other, 
much more than thoſe domeſticated, on whom art has long been em- 
ployed in producing new habits and alterations; The contrary however 
obtains, and the wild aſs is even more a/inine, than that bred in 
| ſervitude and has a natural averſion to the horſe. | 
T his animal is found wild in many iſlands of the Archipelago, 
particularly in that of Cerigo ; alſo in the deſarts of Lybia and 
No..21. Ts N Numidila: 
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NN They” s run . "fach. ane boiftnele, ee even 5 
-courfers of the country can overtake them. When they ſee a man, 
they ſet up a horrid braying, and ftop ſhort all together, till he 
- approaches near them; then fly off with great ſpeed ; and on ſuch 
—occaſions generally fall into traps which are previouſly prepared. The 
natives take them chiefly on account of their fleſh, which 

eſteem delicious eating; and for their ſkins, of which pared kind of 
leather is made which is called ſnagreen. ay 

The aſs was originally imported into America by the Splnincds. 


That country ſeems to have been peculiarly favourable to this race of 


animals; and, where they have run wild, they have multiplied in ſuch 
numbers, that in ſome places they are become a nuiſance. , They 
have the ſwiftneſs of horſes ; neither declivities nor precipices retard 
their career. When attacked, they defend themſelves with their 
heels and mouth with fuch activity, that, without ſlackening their 
pace, they often maim their purſuers. But the moſt remarkable pro- 
perty in theſe creatures is, that after carrying their firſt load, their 
celerity leaves them, their dangerous ferocity is loſt, and they ſoon 
contract the ſtupid look and dulneſs peculiar to their ſpecies. It is alſo 
obſervable, that theſe creatures will not permit a horſe to live among 
them. They always feed together ; ; and if a horſe happens to ſtray 
where they graze, without giving him the liberty of flying, they bite 
and kick him till they leave him dead on the ſpot. 
But the aſs, in a ftate of tameneſs, is the moſt gentle and 
quiet of animals, He ſuffers, without reſiſtance, the ill treatment 
of his owners: he is temperate with regard to the quantity and quality + 
of his proviſion ; and makes his humble repaſt on what the horſe and 
other animals leave behind: he prefers the plantane among herbs ; is 
delicate with reſpe& to his water; drinks only at the cleareſt brooks, 
and chiefly thoſe to which he has been accuſtomed. He drinks as 
ſoberly as he eats; and never, like the horſe, dips his noſe into the 
ſtream : he never rolls, like the horſe, in the mud; he even fears to 
wet his feet; and turns out of his way to avoid dine. 111 od 65400 
When over-loaded, the. aſs hangs down his head, and Jowens his 
ears; when too hard preſſed, opens his mouth, and draws back his 
lips in a very diſagreeable manner. If his eyes are covered he will nor 
ſtir a ſtep; if he is laid down in ſuch a manner that one eye is 
covered with the graſs while the other is hidden with a ſtone, or what- 
ever is next at hand, he continues in the ſame ſituation, and will not 
5 = | 3 Fa: attempt 
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attempt to rife to free himſelf from thoſe flight impediments. He 
walks, trots, and gallops like a horſe ; but though he ſets out very 
freely at firſt, yet is ſoon tired; and no beating will make him mend 
his pace. ES, „ 
* We have good reaſons to believe that, were the ſame care beſtowed 
on the aſs as on the horſe, and the ſame induſtry uſed in croſſing the 
breed and improving it, we ſhould ſee the aſs become from his preſent 
mean ſtate, a very portly and ſerviceable animal; we ſhould. find him 
rival the horſe in ſome of his perfections, and exceed him in others. 
'The aſs, bulk for bulk, is ſtronger than the horſe; is more ſure- 
footed ; and, though flower in his motions, is much leſs apt to ſtart 
out of the way. ve 5 ps | 
Though now common in England, the aſs was loſt among us 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Holingſned informs us that 
our land did yield no aſſes: but we have accounts of their being 
frequent in England before that time. In Sweden and the north, 
they are a ſort of rarity: The hotter climates are the original of this 
ſerviceable creature. In Guinea, they are larger and more beautiful 
than their horſes. - In Perſia, they have two kinds; one ufed for 
burthens, being ſlow and heavy; the other for the ſaddle, being 
ſmooth, ſtately, and nimble. They are managed as horſes, and they 
are taught to amble like them; but the rider fits nearer the crupper. 
They generally cleave their noſtrils to give them more room for 
breathing, and many of theſe are fold for forty or fifty pounds. 

Of all animals covered with hair, the aſs is the leaſt ſubject to 
vermin, for he has no lice, probably owing to the dryneſs and hardneſs 
of his ſkin : he is three or four years in coming to perfection; lives 
till twenty or twenty-five ; ſleeps much leſs than the horſe ; never lies 
down for that purpoſe, unleſs very much tired. The ſhe-aſs goes 
above eleven months with young; never brings more than one at 
a time. | 

The Murx may be engendered either between a horſe and a ſhe-aſs, 
or between a jack-aſs and a mare. The latter breed is larger, ſtronger, 
and better ſhaped. The common mule is healthy, and will live above 
thirty years, being very ferviceable in carrying burthens, particularly 
in mountainous and ſtony places, where horſes are not ſo ſure-footed. 
The mule is not totally and neceſſarily barren : beſide the authority of 
Ariſtotle long ago, modern obſervation furniſhes facts in proof of this 
aſſertion; but as the inſtances are very rare, the mule may be conſi- 
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ſometimes, but are always equally diſtint ; the hair equally ſmooth 
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dered as an animal generally barren, conſequently, ' contrary to the order Hs 
Hf nature, who has confined fertility within certain bounds, that inter- 
mixture of ſpecies might not prevail, nor inſtead of regular deſcendants, 
proods of miſhapen forms and manners. e 
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S chiefly a native of the ſouthern parts of Africa; whole herds of 
them feed in thoſe extenſive plains that lie towards the Cape of 
Good Hope. By their watchfulneſs they ſuffer nothing to come near 
them; and by their ſwiftneſs, they leave every purſuer far behind. 


5 The zebra, in ſhape, reſembles the mule rather than the horſe, or the 


aſs.; is rather leſs than the former, yet larger than the latter; its ears 
not ſo long as the aſs, nor ſo ſmall as the horſe. Like the aſs, its head 
is large, its back ſtraight, its legs finely placed, and its tail tufted at 


the end; like the horle, its ſkin is ſmooth and cloſe, its hind quarters 
round and fleſhy. But the amazing regularity and elegance of its 


colours is its greateſt beauty. In the male, they are white and brown; 
in the female, white and black, diſpoſed in alternate ſtripes over the 
whole body, like ſo many ribbands, narrow, parallel, and exactly ſepa- 
rated from each other; every ſtripe is perfectly diſtinct, and preſerves 


its colour round the body (or the limb) without diminution, The 
head, body, thighs, legs, tail, and ears, are thus beautifully ſtreaxed 


The head of the male zebra is ſtriped with bands of black and white, 


which center in the forehead. The ears variegated with white and 
duſky brown. The neck has broad ſtripes of the ſame dark brown 


running round it, leaving narrow white ſtripes between. The body is 
ſtriped acroſs the back with broad bands, leaving narrower ſpaces of 
white between them, ending in points at the ſides of the belly, which 
is white, except a black line pectinated on each fide, from between the 
fore-legs, along the middle of the belly, two thirds of its length. 
There is a line of ſeparation between the trunk of the body and the 
hinder quarters, on each fide ; behind which, on the rump, is a plar 


of narrow ſtripes, joined together, by a ſtripe down the middle, to the 


end of the tail. The colours differ in the female; the ſtripes v 


and 
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and fine; the white ſhining and unmixed ; and the black, or brown, 
thick, ü P d ĩ oo ont 85 
Such is the beauty of this creature, by nature ſeemingly fitted for 
the pleaſure and ſervice of man. Hitherto, however, it has diſdained 
ſervitude, and neither force nor kindneſs has ſubdued its native inde- 
pendence and ferocity. Yet probably this animal, by time and aſſi- 
duity, might be brought under ſubjection. As it reſembles the horſe 
in form, without doubt it has a ſimilitude of nature, and only requires 
the efforts of an induſtrious and ſkilful nation, to be added to the num- 
ber of our domeſtics. Nor is its extraordinary beauty the only motive 
for wiſhing this animal among our dependents : its ſwiftneſs is ſaid to 
ſurpaſs that of all others; ſo that the ſpeed of a zebra is become a 
proverb among the Spaniards and Portugueſe. It ſtands better upon 
its legs alſo than a horſe; and is conſequently ſtronger in proportion. 
The zebra is chiefly a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It is 
| alſo found in the kingdom of Angola; and, as we are aſſured by 
Lopez, in ſeveral provinces alfo of Barbary. | 
This animal, which is peculiar to Africa, is eaſily fed. That which 
came over into England ſome years ago, would eat almoſt any thing, 
bread, meat, tobacco, or hay. As it fo nearly reſembles the horſe and 
the aſs in ſtructure, it probably brings forth annually as they do. Their 
noiſe is neither like that of a horſe nor an aſs, but more reſembling the 
confuſed barking of a maftiff dog. In ſome the ſkin hangs looſe upon 
the neck, in a kind of dewlap, which takes away much from their 
general beauty. — Re ED 
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'RUMINATING ANIMALS../ 
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hg. 4 their paſtures, . while furniſhed with à proper ſupply of food; 


and fearing nothing from each other, they generally go in herds. for 


mutual ſecurity. The fierceſt of the carniyorous kinds ſeck their 
prey in ſolitude; theſe, on the contrary, range together, and unite in 
mutual defence; the hare itſelf is gregarious, in countries where it 
has no enemies but the beaſts of the foreſt. 

Ruminant animals ſeem naturally more indolent and leſs artful 


than the carnivorous ; their appetites more ſimple, and their inſtincts 


more confined. As it requires a tedious proceſs to tranſmute graſs 
into fleſh, Nature has, generally, furniſhed -eaters with four ſto- 


machs, through which the * ſucceſſively paſſes, to undergo. the 


proper ſeparations. 

I. The paunch, which receives the food after a flight chewing. 
II. The honeycomb,. properly a continuation of the former. Theſe 
two, which are yery capacious, the animal fills as faſt as it can, 
then lies down to ruminate, which is a kind of vomiting without 
effort or pain. The food, by chewing a ſecond time, is rendered 
more ſoft and moiſt, and at laſt liquid enough to paſs to the third 
ſtomach, where it undergoes ſtill farther comminution. In this ſto- 


mach, called the manyfold, from the number of its leaves (all which 
promote digeſtion), the graſs appears like boiled ſpinage : in the fourth 


* it is completely macerated, au ready to be turned into 
chyle. 8 

The ſtomach of ruminant animals is Seng and muſcular, the 
more readily to act on its contents; their elkines fat, the better to 
preſerve their warmth; 
tract the whole nouriſhment which their vegetable food ſupplies. / 
The cow, the ſheep, and the deer being furniſhed with four ſtomachs, 


may properly be called the ruminant kinds ; though * others 


a 50 have 


$57 * * 


NIMALS that chew the cud are moſt harmleſs, EY moſt 
ealily tamed. As they live on vegetables, they ſeldom deſire to 


and extended to a great length, ſo as to ex- 


WE 
* 


animal gro 


in the ſame manner as in thoſe diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of 


ruminants. 


F all ruminant animals, thoſe of the cow kind deſerve the firſt 
rank, for their ſize, their beauty, and their ſervices. | 
The climate and paſture of Great Britain are excellently adapted 
to this animal's, moderate nature; our yerdant and fertile plains 
perfectly ſuit its manner of feeding; for wanting the upper fore teeth, 
it loves to graze in a high rich paſture, little regarding the quality 
of its food, if ſupplied in-abundance, In no part of Europe the tame 


x 


with Us. 37 


Our paſtures ſupply them with plenty; they in return enrich. 


the paſture; for of all animals, the cow ſeems to give back more 
than it takes from the ſoil. . 1 

This animal is furniſhed with eight cutting teeth in the lower 
jaw; at the age of ten months, the two middlemoſt fall out, and are 


replaced by others not ſo white, but broader; at ſixteen months, 


the two next milk-white teeth fall out, and others appear: thus 
changing every ſix months, till all the cutting teeth are renewed, 


which then are long, pretty white and equal; but as the animal ad- 
vances in years, they become irregular and black, their inequalities 


ſmoother, and the animal leſs capable of chewing its food. The cow 


often declines from this cauſe; for, being obliged to eat a great deal 
to ſupport life, the ſmoothneſs of its teeth renders chewing difficult, 


At 


_ the quantity chewed inadequate to ſupply the ſtomach. 
0. 21, | | Toes 
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s larger, yields more milk, or more readily fattens, than 
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At three years old; the cow ſheds. its 3 and new ones e 
Which are permanent; at four years of age, the cow has ſmall pointed 


neat ſmooth horns, thickeſt near the head; at five they become 


1 larger, and are marked round with the former year's. growth ; and 
b every year produces a new ring at the root; ſo that allowing three 
years before their appearance, and adding the number of rings, we 


have the animal's age. Some cows have horns, others have none; 
this ſeems a kind of Kupfer of nature, for which we can aſſign no 


| | 2 reaſon. . * 


its paſture, In our own country, we perceive great varieties, pro- 
duced by the variation of ſoil. - In ſome they grow very large; in 
= others, they are very diminutive. The breed of the Ifle' of Man, 
and moſt parts of Scotland, is much leſs than that of England or 


Ireland. 
The cow kind is found in- mob parts of the world, large or ſmall 


* "for the largeſt and the ſmalleſt cattle of this kind; as is 'India, 
—_ alſo, Poland, Switzerland, and ſeveral other parts of Europe. - Among 
b the Eluth Tartars, where the paſtures are remarkably rich, the eow be- 
comes ſo large, that he muſt be a tall man who can reach the tip of 


= in proportion to the richneſs of the paſture, Africa is remarkable 
1 


= varieties; ; large, like the urus, or humped as the biſon ; with ſtrait 
_ horns, or bending, inverted backwards, or turning fideways to the 


cheek, like thoſe of the ram; and, in many countries, without horns, 


as in Iceland. The cattle of the Ukraine, where the paſture is excel- 
lent, become very fat, and are conſidered as one of the largeſt breeds 
of Europe. In Switzerland, among the mountains, are large; in 


France ſmall ; very ſmall in Barbary. The famous bulls of Spain are 


by no means comparable to our own; nor is a Spaniſh bull fight 
worthy the applauſe beſtowed on it by their writers, requiring no great 
bravery; and little more addreſs, than to take advantage of the bull's 


this animal is ſaid to do) before he ſtrikes with his horns 
But the differences in ſize of this animal are not fo rente ae 4s 


dinary, that they have been conſidered as conſtituting different crea- 
"tures, and names have diftinguiſhed what in reality is the ſame. The 
+ urus and the biſon have been regarded, from the e in their make, 
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Of all quadrupeds, the cow ſceins moſt liable to \ alteration eden | 


its ſhoulder. Almoſt every where the cow is found in ſome of its 


— 
U 


miſtaking the cloak for the cavalier, and of his ſhutting his eyes ow | 


thoſe of its form, its hair, and its horns. Theſe are ſo very extraor- 
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W a-diftin& in their production; but they haye a certain mark of one 
common ſtock ; they breed among each other, and conſequently form 
one kind, notwithſtanding the extreme bulk of the urus, or the 
| hump on the back of the biſon: their breed is fruitful, and among 
their deſcendants, the hump belonging to the biſon is ſoon worn 
AA h „ | ET 
The Uxus, or wild bull, inhabits chiefly the province of Lithuania; 
and grows to a ſize ſcarce equalled, except by the elephant; is quite _ 
black, except a ſtripe mixed with white, that runs from the neck to #3 
the tail, along the top of the back; the horns are ſhort, thick and t 
ſtrong; the eyes flerce and flery ; on the forehead is a kind of garland _ 
of black curled hair, and ſome have beards of. the ſame ; the neck is 
ſhort and ſtrong, and the ſkin has an odour of muſk. The female, 
though leſs than the male, exceeds the largeſt of our bulls; nevertheleſs, . 
her udder and teats are ſo ſmall, that they can ſcarcely be perceived. 
Upon the whole, however, this animal reſembles the tame one. Ge/ner, 
in his Irn. Anim. 34, ſays he ſaw a horn, he ſuppoſed, of an urus, hung 
in the Straſburg cathedral, which was fix feet long. 2 
The Bisox differs in having a lump between its ſhoulders. Theſe 
animals are ſome very large, others diminutively little. This creature, 
in front, has ſomewhat the look of a lion, a long ſhaggy mane, a beard 
under his chin; his head little, his eyes red and fiery, with a furious 
look; his forehead large, and horns ſo big, and fo far aſunder, that 
three men might often ſit between them, On the middle of the back 
grows a bunch almoſt as high as that of a camel, covered with hair, 
and which is conſidered as a great delicacy by the hunters. There 1s 
no purſuing him with ſafety, except in foreſts where are trees large 
enough to hide the men, He is generally taken by pitfals; the 
hunters dig holes in the ground, and covering them with boughs of 
trees and graſs, provoke the biſon to purſue them: they get on the 
oppoſite ſide of the pitfall, while the furious animal, running head 
foremoſt, falls into the pit, and is quickly overcome. | 
The breed of the urus, or thoſe without a hump, chiefly occupies 
the cold and temperate zones; the breed of the biſon, or thoſe with 
a hump, the ſouthern parts of the world; throughout India, and 
throughout Africa, from Mount Atlas to the Cape of Good Hope. In 
theſe countries, the biſon ſeems to prevail; where they have ſmooth, _ 
ſoft hair, are very nimble of foot, and in ſome meaſure ſupply the 
want of horſes. The biſon breed is expert and docile; many of them 
. | D 2 I dend 
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Wu” their knees to take up, or ſet down ons. oY are EY 
by their maſters with much tenderneſs and care, which in India has de- 
generated into ſuperſtition. Theſe animals are, among the Hottentots, 
chiefly eſteemed. The bull is at once their protector and ſervant, 
attends the flocks, guards them, herds in the ſtraying ſneep, and ſnews 
no mercy to robbers, or even ſtrangers, who attempt to plunder. 
Theſe backeleys (as they are called) are taught to combat even the 
enemies of the kraal. Every Hottentot army is furniſhed with a herd 
of them, which is let looſe againſt the enemy. The backeley lives 
in the ſame hut with its maſter, and, by habit, gains an affection for 
him. When a backeley dies, a ſucceſſor is choſen by a council of the old 
men of the kraal ; he is then joined with a veteran of his own kind, 
from whom he learns his art, becoms ſocial and diligent, and is taken 
for life into human friendſhip and protection. 

The humps of the biſons are of different ſizes, ſome weighing Hom 
forty to fifty pounds, others leſs; it is not to be conſidered as a part 
indiſpenſable to the animal; it reſembles a griſtly fat; and is ſaid to 
cut and taſte ſomewhat like udder. | 

The American biſon is rather leſs than that of the ancient continent ; 
its hair is longer and thicker, its beard more remarkable, and its hide 
more luſtrous and ſoft, They breed with the tame kinds, brought 
from Europe ; and thus produce a race peculiar to that country. 

The cow kind ſeems an ancient inmate in every climate, domeſtic 
and tame in civilized countries, ſavage and wild in wild countries, but 
capable of being uſeful in all : able naturally to defend itſelf againſt 
every enemy of the foreſt; and only ſubordinate to man: taken from 
the dam in a ſavage ſtate, either in Africa or Aſia, ſoon becomes 
humble, patient and familiar; and man may be conſidered, in thoſe 
ien, as almoſt helpleſs without their aſſiſtance. 


* 


THE BUFFAL 0. 
F we compare the buffalo with. our common cow, no two animals 
can be more alike, either in form or nature; equally ſub- 
miſſive to the yoke, often living under the ſame roof, employed in the 
' ſame domeſtic, ſervices; the make and turn of their bodies greatly alike, 
ES no de animals can be more diſtinct. Such is the fixed averſion 
between 
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| between theſe creatures, that the cow refuſes to breed with the buffalo, MY 
while it is known to propagate with the biſon, to which it has, in 
point of form, but very diftant.fhonltude. gg. '- 
Ihe buffalo is ty no means ſo beautiful as the cow; his figure is 
more clumſy and aukward ; his air wilder; and he carries his head 
lower and nearer the ground; his limbs are leſs fleſhy, his tail more 
naked of hair ; his body ſhorter and thicker ; his legs higher ; his head 
ſmaller ;: his horns ſometimes ten feet long, not ſo round, but black and 
compreſſed, with a bunch of curled hair hanging down between them; his 
ſkin is alſo harder, thicker, blacker, leſs furniſhed with hair; his fleſh 
is hard, blackiſh, diſagreeable to the taſte and ſmell. The milk of 
the female much inferior to that of the cow, but abundant. In the 
warm countries, cheeſe and butter are made of buffalo milk. The 
leather made of its hide is well known for its thickneſs, ſoftneſs, and in- 
penetrability. Being, in general, very much larger and ſtronger than the 
cow, the buffalo is employed in agriculture ; uſed alſo in drawing bur- 
thens ; ſometimes in carrying them ; being guided by a ring thruſt 
through the noſe. Two buffaloes yoked in a waggon are ſaid to draw 
more than four ſtrong horſes; as their heads and necks are naturally 
bent downward, they are better fitted for the draught, and the whole 
weight of their bodies is applied to the carriage, | 7 
Wild buffaloes are very dangerous animals, often gore travellers, 
and trample them with their feet, until they have mangled the whole 
body: in woods not equally to be feared as in plains, becauſe in pur- 
ſuit, their large horns become entangled 1n the branches, which gives 
time to eſcape. There is ſcarce any other method of avoiding their 
purſuit ; they run with great ſwiftneſs; overturn a tree of moderate 
growth ; and are ſuch ſwimmers, as to crols the largeſt rivers without 
_ Uifficulty. Like all large animals of the torrid zone, they are very 
fond of the water; and, during their | purſuir, often plunge in to cool 
themſelves, Ir mY 2 | | 
In Italy, they make the food and riches of the poor. The female 
produces but one at a time, in the ſame manner as the cow; bur the 
cow, as we know, goes nine months ; whereas the buffalo continues 
pregnant twelve. They are afraid of fire; and, perhaps, in conſe- 
quence, have an averſion to red colours, that reſemble the colour of 
flame: it is ſaid, that in thoſe countries where they are found in plenty, 
no perſon dares to dreſs in ſcarlet, | | e 
Th 5 | Theſe 
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Theſe are regatded as the only ul 4 varieties of the cow v kind; "others. 
" have been ſuppoſed by naturaliſts to ſo many as eight or ten ſpecies ; 


Hut after proper allowances for climate, paſture, &c. there feems no 
need to conſider others, as permanently or eſſentially different. Some 
are ſaid to grunt like a hog, others ro ſmell of muſk. In Surat, a 
ſmall kind, not bigger than a dog, draw the children | in carts. 


or. 2 = * 
SH E E P- A N 19 8 0 A T. 
HE goar and the- ſhicep Gier, in the orm of their 1 their 


covering, and their Wer and may be conſidered as two kinds, 


with regard to domeſtic purpoſes; but their internal conformation is 
alike; their feet, their fböf⸗ Ronischs, their fuer, their appetites, are 
the ſame; and they propagate with each other. The produce of the 
buck goat with the ewe in two or three generations returns to the 


ſheep. The ſheep. and the goat, therefore, belong to one family; and 
were their races reduced to ene of: each, they would fegen the 


earth with their Kinds. 


Their internal ſtructure is not PREY remote from that of the cow 


kind, which they reſemble in their hoofs, and in chewing the cud. 
But the differences between theſe animals are fuſfictently apparent by their 
form and fize; they are alſo diſtinguiſhed from deer, by never ſhedding” - 
their horns, which draws a line between the kinds; ; ſo' that we may 


regard the ſheep and goat as ruminant animals of a ſmaller fize, haying 


. horns. 

Theſe harmleſs and uſeful inet de been 90 eckilinis from 
the foreſt, and brought into a ſtate of domeſticity. The ſheep is the 
more ſerviceable creature in moſt places; but the goat has more ſenſi- 
dility and attachment. In the earlieſt ages, the goat ſeemed rather the 


greater favourite; and continues ſuch, in ſome countries, among the 


But the ſheep has long become the principal object of human 
care ; eſpecially i in our country and climate. 

The ſheep, in its preſent domeſtic ſtate, is of all animals the moſt 
defenceleſs and inoffenſive; and, if expoſed in its preſent ſtate to 
Krugsle wand, its natural enemies of the foreſt, would ſoon be extirpated. 
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dom, and feeble, it can Wo” no oy but from man. Thoſe without - "A 
borns are moſt dull and heavy; thoſe whoſe fleeces are longeſt and 
| belt are moſt ſubject to diſorders; whatever changes have been 
wrought in this animal being by human induſtry, are intirely calculated 
for human advantage. A ſucceſſion of ages could ſcarce reſtore th 
ſheep to its primitive fate, ſo as to become a match for its foes , 
the foreſt. | — COP. | 
The goat is much its ſuperior ; hes its particular attachments, ſces _— 
danger, and generally contrives to eſcape it but the . is timid J 
without cauſe, and ſecure in real danger. g 
It does net appear, from early writers, that the ſheep was bred in | 
bein nor till ſeveral ages after this animal was cultivated, that the 
woollen Manufacture was carried on among us. That valuable branch _ 
of buſineſs lay for a conſiderable time in foreign hands; and we were 
obliged to import the cloth, manufactured from our own materials. 
No country, however, produces ſuch ſheep as England; with larger 
fleeces, or better adapted for the loom. Thoſe of Spain, indeed, are 
finer, and we generally require ſome of their wool to work up with out 
own; but the weight of a Spaniſh fleece is much inferior to one of 
| Lincoln or Warwickſhire : where it is no uncommon thing togive fifty = 
guineas for a ram. _ 
Sheep, like other ruminant aac; want the upper fore teeth ; 
have eight in the lower jaw: two of theſe drop, and are replaced at ES 
two years old; four of them are replaced at three years old; and all + »* 
at four. 'The new teeth are diſtinguiſhed by their freſhneſs and white 
neſs. Some breeds in England never change their teeth; theſe the ſhep- 
herds call leather- mouthed cattle ; and they are generally ſuppoſed to 
"grow old a year or two before the reſt. Sheep bring one or two at 
a time; ſometimes three or four. They bear five months; and, by 
being houſed, bring forth at any time of the year. 3 
If we look for this animal in its nobleſt ſtate, we muſt ſeek it in tzjne 
African deſart, or the extenſive plains of Siberia. Its deſcendants have 
ſuffered ſo many changes, as entirely to diſguiſe \the kind, and often to 
miſlead the obſerver. Scarce any two countries has ſheep alike, i in lize," 2 
covering, ſhape, or horns, 85 
The woolly ſheep is found only in Europe, and ſome of the tempe= : 
rate provinces of Aſia. When tranſported into hotter countries, iet 
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aſſumes a covering * to the climate, hairy and rough; loſes its 
Ne 21. 1 fertility, RIS: 
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5 | "wool is long, ſmooth, and hairy, Its colour a dark brown ; and under 
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84 Reg N its nem no > . has the fame. 94915 "I very. 8 
= countries, it ſeems equally a ſtranger ;* requires unceaſing attention to 
. at ; and though ſubſiſting as well in Greenland as in e. 
me It ſeems a natural inhabitant-of neither. 

The Iceland ſheep reſembles ours in form; but Sen! in the number 
of horns, having four, ſometimes eight, growing from different parts of 
=the forehead. Theſe are large and formidable; and the animal ſeems 
fitted for a ſtate of war: yet, is equally mild, gentle, and timid. Its 


its outward coat, it has a covering, rather reſembling fur than wool, 
being fine, ſhort, and ſoft. 

A ſecond variety is the broad-tailed ſheep; of Tartary, Arabia; : 
Perf, Barbary, Syria, and Egypt. This broad and heavy tail often 
Veighs from twenty to thirty pounds: ſometimes grows a foot broad, 
and muſt be ſupported by a ſmall kind of board, that goes upon 
Wheels. This tail is not woolly underneath like the upper part, but 
bare; and the natives, who conſider it as a great delicacy, are very 
careful in preſerving it from i injury. Their fleeces, in the temperate 
elimates, are ſoft and woolly; in the warmer latitudes hairy; yet in 
boch theſe ſheep preſerve the enormous ſize of their tails. 8 

A third variety is the ſnheep called ſtrepſicheros, native of the iſlands 
of the Archipelago, which differs from our meeps” in having ſtrait 
C horas, ſurrounded with a ſpiral furrow. 

Another variety is the Guinea ſheep, generally found in the tropical 
-climates. They are large, with a rough, hairy ſkin, ſhort horns, 
ears hanging down, with a kind of dewlap under the chin. They 
differ greatly in form from others; but breed with them. Theſe, of 
al the domeſtic kinds, ſeem to approach neareſt the ſtate of nature: 
are larger, ſtronger, and ſwifter than others; conſequently better fitted 
for foreſt life. However, they ſeem to rely, like the reſt, on man for 
| ſupport; ; being en of a domeſtic nature, and ſubſiſting wo. in 
warm climates. + ; 

© Theſe varieties are capable of producing among each other; their 
. of form reſult from climate and cultivation. While man 
thus cultivates the domeſtic kinds, he drives away the ſavage race, 


1 Which is leſs beneficial, and more headſtrong. This is found in 


"ſmall numbers in uncultivated countries, where they have ſubſiſted by 
ſwiftneſs or ſtrength. In Greece, Sardinia, Corſica, and particularly 


E 3. in the deſerts of Tartary, the moufflon is found, that is thought by 
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yellow; have three ſides, as in the ram, and bend backwards in the 

| ſame manner behind the ears. The muzzle, and inſide of the ears, 
are whitiſh, tinctured with yellow; the other parts of the face, browniſh 
grey. The general colour of the body is brown, approaching that of 
the red deer. The inſide of the thighs and belly are white, tinctured 
with yellow. The muſimon is found in a ſavage ſtate, and maintains 
itſelf, by force or ſwiftneſs, againſt all animals that live by rapine. 
From its extreme ſpeed, many have inclined to rank it among deer: 
but the muſimon never ſheds its horns. Theſe ſometimes grow to a 
ſurpriſing ſize; many of them meaſuring, in their convolutions, two 
- ells. From yellow, the horns become the darker as the animal grows 
older; ſometimes are found broken off in ſuch a manner, that the 
ſmall animals of the foreſt creep into the cavity for ſhelter. The 
female refembles the male, but is leſs, and her horns never grow to 
ſuch prodigious ſize as thoſe of the ram. | RE) 
N. B. The muſimon is reckoned a goat by thoſe who divide the kinds, 
but if, as aſſerted, breeds with the ſheep, evidently belongs to both kinds. 
The Goar ſeems better fitted for a life of liberty than the ſheep: is 
naturally more lively, and of keener inſtin& : eafily attaches itſelf to 
man, and ſeems ſenfible of his careſſes: is ſtrong and ſwift, courageous, 
playful, lively, capricious, and vagrant: not eaſily confined to its flock ; 


| but chooſes its paſture, and loves to ftray from others: delights in 

- climbing precipices ; in going to the. very edge of danger; on rocks 
| hanging over the ſea, and on a very narrow baſe, often ſleeps in ſecu- 

rity, Nature has fitted it for traverſing declivities ; the hoof being 


hollow underrieath, with ſharp edges. This, hardy animal is eaſily 
ſuſtained, and chooſes the heathy mountain, or the ſhrubby rock; prefers 
the tops of boughs, or the tender bark of young trees; ſleeps expoſed 
5 to the ſun; and feems to enjoy its heat: fears not ſtorm, or rain; 
but immoderate cold is ſaid to afffict it with a vertigo. The inconſtancy 
of its nature is perceivable in their regularity of its gait; it goes forward, 
| ſtops, runs, approaches, flies, merely from capfice, and extreme viva» 
city of diſpoſition. | IS | 
E 2 3 


„„ 


The . goat eee two at a time; 2 at e But in warm 
= climates, though the animal degenerates, and grows leſs, it becomes 0 
more fruitful, bringing three, four, or five. The goat, like the ſheep, 1 
continues five months with young ; and, in ſome places, bears twice Wo 
= ayear. | 
a 3 9 8 "The goat's milk is ſweet, nouriſhing, and medicinal; not ſo apt to 
ceurdle on the ſtomach as that of the cow; and, therefore, preferable . 
for thoſe of weak digeſtion. The milk differs in flavour from. that of .. 
the cow or the ſheep; the ſhrubby paſtures, and heathy mountains, . 
imparting an agreeable wildneſs to its taſte. In Ireland and Scotland, on 
mountains almoſt naked, the goat gleans a living ; ; and ſupplies the 
hardy natives with „„ Beds are made of its ſkins; its milk is 
food ; furniſhes alſo butter and cheeſe ; and the fleſh (eſpecially of the 
kid) is a delicacy, ranked by ſome as not inferior to veniſon, 5 
We find this animal in moſt parts of the world. In the north, aha 5 
the paſture is coarſe and ſcanty, the goat finds a ſubſiſtence; between : 
the tropics, the goat is adapted to the heat of the climate, and its, fleſh 
improves. 8 
A remarkable variety of che goat is that of Natolia or Angora it in 
Syria, which has ears longer and broader than ours. The horns. of the 
male are black, iſſue horizontally on each ſide the head, and are twiſted 
like a cork-ſcrew. The horns of the female are ſhorter, and encircle the 
'E ear ſomewhat like thoſe of a ram. Their colour is a dazzling white; 
their hair very long, thick, fine, and gloſſy; but degenerates at the 
diſtance of a day's journey from this peculiar neighbourhood. It is 
ſold into all parts of Europe; and is the baſis of the beautiful 
ſtuffs known among vs by the name of camlet. . 
The Syrian goat is a ſecond variety, ſomewhat larger than ours, | 
0 ears hanging down almoſt to the ground; broad in proportion; 
ſometimes ſo - troubleſome, that the owners cut off one to enable 
the animal to feed. The horns not above two inches and an half long, 
black, and bending a little backwards; the hair of a fox colour ; 
= _ under the throat are two excreſcences, like the gills of a eX-4 : n 
kept round Aleppo for their milk, | 
#9 A third variety is the little goat of America, the ſize of a kid, but | 
8 080 hair as long as that of the ordinary breed. The horns, which do 
not exceed a finger's length, are thick, and bend downwards ſo cloſe 
* to he head, that they almoſt enter the Kin, : 5 
= | | 7 + &0E 
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fourth variety: is in Thape like the domeftic, but nearly the FB, 
of a ſtag. Its hair very ſhort, of a delightful blue ; which it loſes . 
greatly when dead : has a very Jong beard ; horns not fo long in pro- 
portion as in others; turned ſpirally: Ks very long legs, but well 
proportioned ; the fleſh is well taſted, bur lean ; therefore chiefly killed 
for its ſkin : abounds ia the uncultivared parts; where are found others, , 
beautifully ſpotted with red, white, and brown. | 

The Juida (or Whida) goat reſembles ours, except in fize, being much 
ſmaller: is common in Guinea, Angola, and along the coaſt of 
Africa: is not much larger than a hare, but extremely fat, and its fleſn 
admirably taſted: is in that country univerſally preferred to mutton. 
The foregoing are certainly known to belong to the goat kind; 


there are others nearly reſembling the goat, whoſe kindred is not | 


equally evident: for being found in a ſtate of nature, they have not 


been ſuffigiently ſubjected ro obſervation. Theſe are the CHamois and Ro 
the IBEX; both approach the goat in figure, and have horns that never 
ſhed; but, at the ſame time, differ more from each. other than from | 


the animal in queſtion. 


They are both natives of the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the mountains 595 
of Greece; there they continue to exiſt in vaſt numbers, in ſpite of 6, 


hunters and beaſts of prey that inceſſantly purſue them. | 
The Izzx reſembles the goat in ſhape; but the horns are much 


larger; are bent backward, full of knots; and it is generally aſſerted 
that a knot is added every year. Some of theſe are found two yards Eft 


long. The male ibex has a large. black beard, is of a brown colour, 
with a thick warm coat of hair; a ſtreak of black runs along the top 
of the back ; the belly and back of the thighs are of a fawn colour. 


The CHamoits, though wild, is docile, and eaſily tamed ; 1s about. 


the ſize of a domeſtic goat, which it much reſembles ; is agreeable, 
lively, and active beyond expreſſion. The chamois' hair is ſhort; in 
ſpring is aſh coloured; in autumn dun, inclining to black; in winter, 
blackiſh brown: abounds in the mountains of Dauphiny, of Piedmont, 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Germany : 1s peaceful, geatle, and lives in 
ſociety, in flocks of from four to fourſcore, or an hundred, diſperſed 


on the crags of the mountains. The large males feed detached, 
except when they approach the females, and drive away the young; 


which is during October and November: bring forth in March and 


April. The young keep with the dam five monchs, or longer, if not 


ſeparated: ; 
j| 
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— 5 The chamois has ſcarce any cry; at moſt à kind of feeble ek” : 
y which the parent calls its. young, But to warn the reſt of the/flock,, 
ves a hiffing noiſe, which is heard at a great diſtance. This creature 
is extremely vigilant, and has a quick ear, and ſcent, and a moſt Picea 
je. When it ſees its enemy, it ſtops for a moment; and inſtantly flies off, 
Er ell diſcovers à man at half a ſeague diſtance if to windward. When | 
alarmed, che chamois begins his hiſſing note with ſuch force, that the | 
rocks and the foreſts re- cho to the ſound.” The firſt hiſs continues as 
0 as the time o of bo inſpiration. In the beginning it is very tha * 
- re towards the cloſe, Having repoſed a moment, he again looks 
WONG and continues to hiſs by intervals, till the alarm has ſpread to 
à very great diſtance. During this time, it ſeems in the 190 violent 
Agitation; ſtrikes the ground with its fore- foot, and ſometimes with 
1 bounds from rock to rock; turns and looks round; runs to the 
edge of the precipice; and flies with all its ſpeed. The hiſüng of the 
1 is much loudeſt and ſharpeſt; it is performed through the noſe ; 
and is properly a very ſtrong breath, driven violently through a 
mall aperture. The chamois feeds on the beſt herbage, and chooſes 
the moſt delicate parts of plants, and of aromatic herbs, which grow on 
"he lies of the mountains : drinks little while feeding on ſucculent 
*—herbage ; chews the cud in the intervals of feeding. This animal is 
5 admired for the beauty of its eyes, which. are round and ſpark- _ 
LE: has two ſmall horns, of a beautiful black, riſing from the forehead - 
- almoſt between the eyes, and jetting out forward; at their extremities they 
Hendl a little backward, in a ſmall circle, and end in a very ſharp point. 
*The ears are placed near the horns: on each fide of the face are two 
32 * of black; the reſt being a whitiſh, . Theſe animals are 
incommoded by heat, and never found in ſummer, except in caverns 
— of rocks, amid unmelted i ice, under the ſhade of ſpreading trees, or-of 
” rough and hanging precipices, which keep off the rays of the ſun. 
"lagu feed early in the morning, and late in the evening. During 
Winter, lodge in the hollows of rocks to avoid the avelancbes, or 
ow rolls, and dig through the ſnow for food. They run along 
=the rocks with eaſe, and le ap from one to another, ſo that no/ 
op can purſue them, They mount or deſcend in an oblique di- 
=#e&jon ; throw themſelves down a rock of thirty feet, and alight ſe- 
Furely on ſome excreſcence, or fragment, on the ſide of the precipice, 


* is 0 large _—_ to receive cheir feet: in their _ 
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of their motion; and, when arrived om their baſe below, are at once - | 
fixed and ſecure. When jumping in this manner, they ſeem rather to 
have wings than legs. Their hinder legs are rather jonger than their e 
fore⸗ legs, and bend ſo that, when they deſcend upon them, they break \ 
the force of the fall. Hunting the chamois is very laborious, and diffi=' _ 4 
cult. The uſual way is to hide behind the clefts of rocks and ſhoot _ 
them. Dogs are quite uſeleſs in this chace, as they rather alarm than 
overtake, Nor is it without danger to men; for often when the 
animal finds itſelf oyer-prefſed, it drives at the hunter with its head, and 
tumbles him down the neighbouring precipice, unleſs he has time to 
lie down, and let the chamois paſs dver him. This animal cannot go 
upon ice when ſmooth; but if there be the leaſt inequalities on its far 
face, it bounds along, and evades purſuit, 
Such are the quadrupeds that belong to the goat kind. it; is hd to 
diſcover where the ſheep ends and the goat begins; ſtill harder to de- 
termine the boundaries between the goat and the deer. But in tranſitions 
from one kind to another, is generally a middle race, that partakes of 
each, and can preciſely be referred to neither. Such are the gazelles, 


properly 1 en goat nor deer yet mene many marks of both. 5 
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IKE the goat, han hollow permanent horns, a 80 bladder, and 
feed rather upon ſhrubs. than paſture. But they reſemble the 
Toe-buck in ſize and form; in having deep pits under the eyes; 
in the colour and nature of their hair; in the bunches upon their 
legs, which differ in being on the fore-legs 1 in theſe, on the Ng | 
in the other. l 
They differ from both goat and deer by ub horns, which are 
annulated (or ringed) with Jongitudinated depreſſions running from 
the bottom to the point; by having bunches of hair on their fore- 
legs; and by a ſtreak of black, red, or brown, running along 
No, 21. | F- 3% nds. 
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„„ 8 bert et 5 fides ; 92 5 hike freaks of whitilh hair i in AY 
_ internal fide of the ear. Of all animals in the world, the 3 
has the moſt beautiful eye, extremely brilliant, yet ſo Meek that eaſtern 

poets compare the eyes of their miſtreſſes to thoſe of this animal, as 
"the higheſt compliment. The gazelle is moſt delicately and finely 
— Jimbed ; its hair ſhort, fine, and gloſſy. Its hinder legs are longer 
than thoſe before; is extremely ſwift; runs along in an even, unin- 
tterrupted courſe. Moſt are brown on the back, white under the belly, 
with a black ſtripe, ſeparating thoſe colours between. The tail of Va- 
nous lengths, but in all covered with pretty long hair; and the ears 
beautiful, well placed, and terminating in a point; hoofs cloven. 
Or theſe animals, M. Buffon makes twelve varieties; which is 
ch fewer than other naturaliſts have made them. Firſt, 9 
GAZ ELTA, properly fo called, the ſize of a roe-buck, and much re- 
ſembling it ; bur differing in the horns, which are black, hollow, 
(like thoſe of the ram, or goat) and never fall. The ſecond, the 
Kever, rather leſs than the former; its eyes larger; its horns flatted on 
the ſides. The third, the Corin, ſtill leſs; its horns ſmaller, ſmoother, 
and their annular prominences ſcarce diſcernible. Some of theſe ani- 
mals are often ſeen ſtreaked like the tiger. The fourth, the ZEIRAx, 
which he ſuppoſes to be a larger kind of gazelle, found in India and 
Perſia, The Vb, the Kona; the /ixth, the Kos : theſe differ only in 
ſize, the former being much the largeſt. The ſeventh he calls after its 
Egyptian name, the ALGAZEL ;. the horns very long, being generally 
three feet. The eighth, the Pazan ; called by ſome, the bezoar goat. 
As the algazel feeds on the plains, this is only found in the mountains, 
of Egypt, Arabia, and Perſia, This is a animal famous for thar 
concretion in the inteſtines or ſtomach, called the Oriental Bezoar, 
which was once in ſuch repute all over the world for its medicinal 
virtues. The ninth is the Naxcukk, a native of Senegal; differs 
ſomewhat in ſhape and colour; but particularly in its horns; whith are 
ſtrait to near the points, where they crook forward, pretty much as in 
the chamois they crook backward. The zenth is the AxTELOrE, ſo 
well known to the Engliſh, who have given it the name; is the ſize of 
a roc buck ; reſembles the gazelle, but differs in having deeper eye- 
pits ; the horns differ alſo, being about ſixteen inches long, almoſt 
touching at the bottom, ſpreading as they riſe, ſo as at their tips to be 


fixteen inches aſunder. They have annular prominences, but not ſo 
En LI * 
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colours are not ſeparated by the black ſtreak which belongs to the 


gazelle kinds. The eleventh variety M. Buffon calls the Lipus, which 
has very long horns. The twelfth and laſt, he calls the Indian ANTE : 


10, whoſe horns are very ſmall. 
To theſe may be added three or four varieties, which equally r re- 


ſemble both the goat and the gazelle. Firſt, the BuBaLvs, that ſeems 
allied to the cow, the goat, and the deer: like the ſtag in ſize and 
figure, particularly its legs; but has permanent horns, like the goat; 
and reſembling thoſe of the gazelles; while the make of its head is 


exactly like the cow in the length of its muzzle, and in the diſpoſition 
of the bones of its ſcull. Has a narrow, long head; eyes placed 
very high; forehead ſhort and narrow; horns about a foot long, black, 

thick, annulated; ſhoulders very high, a kind of bunch on them, ter- 
minating at the neck; tail about a foot long, and tufted, The hair 
of this animal remarkable, being thicker at the middle than at the 


root; the only inſtance, except the elk. Common in Barbary, Seems” 


with moſt propriety reckoned- among the antelopes. 

The ſecond anomalous animal, M. Buffon calls the Condoma ; ſup- 
poſed equal in ſize to the largeſt ſtag, with hollow horns, and va- 
ried flexures above three feet long; at their extremities, two feet 
aſunder. Along the back runs a white liſt, another of the ſame colour 
croſſes this, at the bottom of the neck, which it ſurrounds : two more 
run round the body, one behind the fore-le s, the other parallel to, 
it before the hinder. The general colour of the body greyiſh ; the 
belly white: has a long greywbeard ; legs long, but well proportioned ; 


native of Africa. 
A third is the Gv1s : reſembles the gazelles, except the colour of 


"aa belly, which is white in them, bur in this of a deep brown. Its 
horns alfo are ſmooth and poliſhed ; is remarkable for white lifts, on 
a brown ground, diſpoſed along the animal's body, as at it were co- 


vered with harneſs: is native of Africa. 5 
The African wild goat is a fourth: of a dark aſh colour : : in the middle 


üibable as in Hf „ tile A very remarkable double flexure, | 
diſtinguiſhes them: at the root, a tuft of very long hair. The ante- 
lope is brown on the back, and white under the belly; but theſe 


* 


of the head a hairy tuft, ſtanding upright; on both ſides, between the 


eyes and the noſe, are very deep cavities, which contain a yellow oily 
liquor, (coagulating into a black ſubſtance, with e a ſmell between LEE 


and eivet): if taken away, ROE out. 
; 2. 
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To theſe, we may add the CREVROTIx, or little Guinea deer, the 
leaſt of all cloven-footed quadrupeds; its legs, at the ſmalleſt part, 
little thicker than the ank of a tobacco- pipe; is about ſeven inches 
=— high, twelve from the point of the noſe to the inſertion of the tail; 
ds completely formed like a ſtag in miniature; except that its horns, 
= when it has any (as in Guinea only), are of the gazelle kind, hollow 
and annulated: has two canine teeth in the upper jaw; in which it 
differs from the goat or deer, and makes a ſingular ſpecies. The hair, 
- which is ſhort and gloſſy, is in ſome a beautiful yellow, except the 
= neck and belly, which is white. Native of India, Java, Ceylon, 
3 Guinea, and the tropics. They may be eaſily tamed, and become 
= familiar and pleaſing; but are of ſuch delicate conſtitutions, they can 


C * 


bear no climate but the hotteſt. 


Such are the gazelles, or antelope kinds: of warm climates, ex- 
tremely ſwift, ſhy, ſure-footed, though among rocks or precipices, 
impraCticable but to themſelves: birds only can follow, and overtake , 

them: for this purpoſe the falcon is trained throughout the eaſt ; 
== ad their chace forms a principal amuſement and employment of thoſe 
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1 HE ſtag ſeems made to embelliſh the foreſt, and animate its 
A J. ſolitudes. His eaſy elegance of forng, and lightneſs of motion; 
A his large branches, rather the ornament than defence of his head; his 
ſize, ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, rank him among the nobleſt quadrupeds. . 
The firſt year, a ſtag has no horns, but a horny excreſcence, ſhort, 
rough, and covered with a thin hairy ſkin. The ſecond year, his horns 
are ſingle and ſtraight; the third year, they have two antlers; the 
fourth, three; the fifth, four; the ſixth, five (this number is not 
certain). After the ſixth year, the antlers do not always increaſe. - 

- Theſe horns are ſhed yearly. They are firm and ſolid, and em- 
ployed in making knife-handles, &c. While young, they are ſoft and 
tender. The animal, on ſhedding his horns, hides himſelf in thickets, 

never venturing out to paſture, except by night. This. uſually hap- 
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pens in ſpring; the new horns are very painful, and of quick ſenſibility. 
When the old horn is fallen, the bones of the ſkull are bare, being 
covered only with a tranſparent perioſteum, which covers all bones. 
After a ſhort time, this ſkin begins to ſwell, and forms a ſoft tumour, 
containing. a great deal of blood, and is gradually covered with a 
downy ſubſtance that feels like velvet. This rumour buds from the 
point like the graft of a tree; and, riſing by degrees, ſhoots out the 
antlers on either fide, ſo that ſpeedily, in proportion to the animal's 
condition, the head is completed: but at firſt is very ſoft, and has 
| a fort of bark, which is a continuation or integument of the ſkull. 
It is velveted and downy ; every where furniſhed with blood-veſſcls, 
that nouriſh the growing horns. As theſe creep along the branches, 
they imprint the whole ſurface, The horns begin to harden at bottom 
while the upper part remains ſoft, and continues growing. Hence 
it appears, they grow differently from thoſe of ſheep or cows ; in which 
they increaſe' from the bottom. When the whole head has received 
its full growth, the extremities begin to acquire ſolidity ; the velvet 


covering, or bark, with its blood-veſſels, dry up, and begin to fall; 


this the animal haſtens and compleres, by rubbing its antlers againſt 
ever tree pb rr ls: + Sx 
If a ſtag be caſtrated when its horns are fallen, they will never return ; 
if when they are on, they will never fall. If partially, he will want the 
horn on that ſide. Plenty or ſcarcity of proviſion, fatigue and diſeaſe, 
greatly affect the growth of the horns. It ſeldom happens that the branches 
on both ſides fall off together, there being two or three days inter- 
val. The old ſtags uſually ſhed their horns: firſt, the latter end of 
February, or in March ; thoſe of the ſecond head (between five and 
fix years old) about the latter end of March; thoſe younger, in April; 
the youngeſt of all, in May: they generally ſhed them in pools of water, 
and this has given riſe to the opinion of their hiding them. 7 
Thethorns generally increaſe in thickneſs and in height from the ſe- 
cond year to the eighth, but feel the impreſſions of age, and ſhrink like the 
reſt of the body. The horns alſo partake of the nature of the foil; in 
fertile paſtures they are large and tender; in barren foils they are hard, 
ſtunted, and brittle, correſpondent to the ſtate of the creature himſe!f. 
When ſtags have ſhed their horns, they are utterly unable ro defend 
themſelves, They walk with their heads ſtooping, to keep them from 
ſtriking againſt the trees above. Thus they continue near three months 
before their heads acquire their full growth and ſolidity. About the end 
| | | --.00 


EM . + return to che mountain to ſcek the hind, to 0 they | 
0 | 5 call with a loud tremulous note. At this time their neck is ſwollen; they 
appear bold and furious; fly from country to country: and butt with 
their horns. At the end of this 


\QUADRUPEDS | 


period of madneſs, the creature that was 
before fat, ſleek, and gloſſy, becomes lean, feeble, and timid.” As he is. 


above five years coming to perfection, he lives about forty years. 


The uſual colour of the ſtag in England was red; nevertheleſs, the” 


OE greater number in other countries are bromn. Some few are white ; 


hut theſe perhaps obtained this colour. in a former ftate of er ve 


Of all animals in this climate, none have ſo beautiful an eye as the ſtag 


it is ſparkling, ſoft, a 
feckion. When alarmed, he lifts his head and erects his ears. Man is 


and ſenſible, His ſmelling and hearing are in per- 


not the enemy he moſt fears; he ſeems: delighted with the ſhepherd's 
pipe ;/ and the hunters ſomerimes uſe that inſtrument to allure him. 
The ſtag eats ſlowly, and is delicate in his choice of paſture. He re· 
tires to covert to chew the cud in ſecurity. His rumination ſcems per- 
formed with difficulty; not without much ſtraining, and a kind of 


hiecup, which is eaſily perceived the whole time. Som̃e years ago, Wil- 


liam Duke of Cumberland. cauſed a tiger and a ſtag to be incloſed in 
the ſame area ; the ſtag made ſo bold a defence, that the tyger was at 


laſt obliged: to fly. 


The cry of the hind, or female, is not ſo loud as that of the male, 
ard never excited but by apprehenſion for herſelf or her young. She has 


no horns. The time of geſtation is between eight and nine months; 


generally produce but one about May, or June: they take great care to 
hide their young, ſince almoſt every creature is then a formidable enemy. 


What is more unnatural, the ſtag himſelf is a profeſſed enemy, and ſhe 


is obliged to uſe all her arts to conceal her young from him as from the 
moſt dangerous of her purſuers. At this ſeaſon, the courage and arts of 
the male ſcem transferred to the female. The calf (as the young ſtag 
is called) accompanies the dam the whole ſummer; in winter, the hind, 
and young males aſſemble in herds, which are numerous in. h 
as the ſeaſon is ſevere, 

The ſtags of China are no taller than a common houſe-dog; hunting 
them is a principal diverſion of the great. Their fleſh, while young, 
is good; at maturity, hard and tough: the tongue, the muzzle, and 
the ears, are in particular eſteem among that luxurious people, Their 


manner of taking them is ſingular; they carry a head of the female 


ſtuffed, and u imitate her cry; upon this the male appears, and 
perceiving 
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perceiving the head (which is all that the hunter, who is himſelf con- 
cealed, diſcovers) advances, the company then riſe, ſurround, and often 
take him alive. „% 5 

There are very few varieties in the red deer of this country. But in 
different parts of the world, they differ in form, ſize, horns, and colour. 
The Corſican ſtag is a very ſmall animal, not above half the ſize of 

ours. His body is ſhort and thick, his legs ſhort, and his hair a dark 
brown. Fs : B | 
In the foreſts of Germany is a kind of ſtag, named by the ancients 
the Tragelaphus, which the natives call the Bran, or Brown Deer; is 
of a darker colour than the common ſtag, of a lighter ſhade upon the 
belly, and long hair upon the neck and throat, by which it appears 
bearded, like the goat. The Hippelaphus is of the fame race. 
Ihe Axis (of Pliny), between the ſtag and the fallow deer, is a beau 
tiful ſtag inhabiting the banks of the Ganges, Ceylon and Java; are very 

tame, and, though they readily eat bread, will refuſe a piece that has 
been breathed on. 8 ; | : 
Although there are but few varieties of the deer kind, yet the deer 
| ſeems generally diffuſed over the earth. America produces ſtags, 
and deer. The Mexicans have a breed of white ſtags in their 
parks, which they call Stags Royal. The Americans are ſaid to 
have brought the ſtag to the ſame domeſtic tameneſs as our ſheep, goats, 
or cattle. They ſend them forth in the day-time to feed in the foreſts; 
and at night they return home with the herdſman who guards them. 


> — 
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THE FALLOW DEER, 

HE ſtag and the fallow deer are alike in form, in diſpoſition, in 
1 the furniture of their heads, in ſwiftneſs and timidity; yet 
they never herd together, or form a mixed breed; and where the ſtag is 
common, the buck ſeems a ſtranger. The fallow deer are leſs robuſt, 
and ſavage than the ſtag; are, in general, bred in parks, and kept for 
their veniſon, The horns of the buck are broad and palmated ; whereas 
thoſe of the ſtag are in every part round; they are ſhed yearly and take 
the uſual time for repairing. The fallow deer is eaſily tamed, and, feeds 
upon many things which the ſtag refuſes. By this means it preſerves its 
yeniſon better. The doe goes with young above eight months, common- 
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ly brings one: the buck comes to perfection at three, and lives till ſix- 
teen years. The ſtrength, cunning and courage of this animal, is inferior 
to the ſtag; being lighter, and not tracking ſo deeply, it leaves a leſs 
powerful and laſting ſcent, and the dogs in purſuit are more frequently 


at a fault. 


WWWe have in England two varieties of the fallow deer, which ate ſaid to 
be of foreign origin. The beautiful ſpotted kind, ſuppoſed to have 
been- brought from Bengal; and the very deep brown ſort, introduced 


by King James the Firſt, from Norway. From having obſerved their 


hardineſs, and that they could endure the winter, even in that ſevere. 


climate, without fodder, he brought over ſome of them into Scotland, 
and diſpoſed of them among his chaces. Since-that time, they have 
multiplied in many parts of the Britiſh empire ; and England is now be- 
come more famous for its veniſon, than any other country. Found in moſt 
parts of Europe, in Greece, Syria, and the north of China. OP 


THE ROE-BUCK 


S the ſmalleſt of the deer kind in our climate, and is almoſt extinct, 
except in ſome of the highlands of Scotland. Exceeds three feet 


abode. The lower part of each hair is aſh-colour ; near the ends is a 
narrow bar of black, and the points are yellow. The hairs on the face 
are black, tipped with aſh-colour. The ears are long, their inſides a 
pale yellow, and covered. with long hair. The ſpaces bordering on the 
eyes and mouth, are black. The cheſt, belly, legs, and inſide: of the 
thighs, are yellowiſh: white; the rump pure white; the tail very ſhort. 
atm . and wt. 


The roe-buck courts the ſhady thicket, and the riſing Nope. Its 


hair is always ſmooth, clean, and gloſſy; it frequents only the drieſt 

places, and the pureſt air. Though but a little animal, yet, when its 
young is attacked, it faces even the flag himſelf, and often comes off 
victorigus. It is cunning, difficult to purſue, and, though its ſcent is 
much ſtronger than that of the ſtag, more frequently makes good a 
retreat. The ſtag never uſes art till his ſtrength declines; but _ 


long, and two feet high; horns from eight to nine inches long, vpright, 
round, divided into only three branches, and are deciduous. Body co- 
vered with very long hair, well adapted to the rigour of its mountainous: 
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former track, again goes forward, and again returns, till by its various 
windings, the ſcent is entirely confounded, and the laſt emanations 


joined to thoſe of its former courſes. It then, by a bound, goes to 


* 


done ſide, lies flat on its belly, and 
offering to ſtir. | 


Theſe animals live in families; the ſire, the dam, and the young 
ones; and never admit a ſtranger. All the deer kind are ineonſtant 


but the roe-buck, who never leaves its mate; as they. have been gene- 
rally bred up together from fawns, their attachment is ſtrong, perma- 


nent, and mutual. The female fawns in May; goes with young five 
months and an half; which diſtinguiſhes this animal from all others of- 


the deer kind, that continue pregnant more than eight, 


The female retreats to the thickeſt woods, being not leſs appre- | 
henſive of the buck than of the wolf, the wild cat, and other 


ravengus animals; generally produces two, very rarely three. In 


about ten or. twelve days theſe are able to follow their dam, except. 


purſued. On ſuch occaſions, the tenderneſs of the dam is extraordi- 
nary ; leaving them in the deepeſt thickets, ſhe offers herſelf to the 
danger, and flies before the hounds, to miſlead them from the retreat 


of her little ones. Such animals as are not beyond her power, ſhe. 


boldly encounters; attacks the ſtag, the wild cat, and the wolf; ene- 


| mies, which, in conjunction with mankind, have diminiſhed the ſpecies. - 
The fawns follow the deer eight or nine months. They ſhed their 
horns the latter end of autumn, and renew them during winter. When 
they fall, and new ones appear, the roe-buck does not forſake its 
uſual haunts, but keeps down its head to avoid ſtriking its horns againſt. 


the branches of trees, the pain of which it ſeems to feel with exquiſite 
ſenſibility. It ſeldom is found to live above twelve or fifteen years; 


if kept tame, not above ſix or ſeven. They may be ſubdued, but 
never domeſticated, or be made familiar: inhabits moſt parts of Europe, 


in Tartary and China, not Africa. Uncertain whether an American 


animal of this kind is of this ſpecies, or one reſembling. it, that is 


very numerous, as well in Louiſiana as in Brafil. 
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the roe finds its firſt efforts to eſcape without ſucceſs, it returns on its 


permits the pack to paſs by without 
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HE Elk is 1 of ho {IF thin the ſtag kind, as its wack Ns 
flatted toward the top; but far exceeds in ſtature, being often 
ten feet high: is called in Europe the Elk, and in North America 


the Mooſe-deer. Ir is timorous and gentle; content with its paſture, 


and never willing to diſturb any other animal, when ſupplied itſelf. 
The hair is very long and coarſe : the ears a foot and an half long. 
The upper jaw longer by ſix inches, than the lower; and almoſt di- 


vided by a deep hollow: has a ſort of beard under the throat, hanging 


from a ſinall excreſcence, and a prominence in the middle of the 
forehead. The noſtrils four inches long on each fide the mouth; noſe 


very broad; it uſes its fore feet, which are very ſharply hoofed, to ftrike 


down its enemies; hind-legs much ſhorter than the fore-legs ; hoofs very 
much cloven ; colour of the body in general a r black, and grey 


about the * 


There are two kinds, the common grey mooſe, which is not very 
large, and the black mooſe; all have flat palmated horns, the palm very 
large, having a ſhort trunk at the head, and immediately ſpreading above 
a foot broad, with a kind of ſmall antlers, like teeth, on one of the edges. 

The grey otic is about the ſize of a horſe; as in all of this kind 


the upper lip is much longer than the under, it is faid. they go backward 
as they feed. Their noſtrils are e fo large that a man may khruſt his hand 


in a conſiderable way. 
Joſſelyn, the firſt Engliſh writer who mentions the black mooſe, ſays, i it is 


2 goodly creature, twelve feet high, with exceeding fair horns, that have 


broad palms, two fathoms from the top of one horn to another : that. it 
is a creature, or rather a monſter of ſuperfluity, and many times bigger 
than an Engliſh ox. This Dudley confirms, but gives to the horns only 
thirty-one inches between tip and tip: however, that ſuch an extraor- 
dinary animal as Joſſelyn deſcribes, has actually exiſted, we cannot doubt, 


- ince horns twelve feet from tip to tip have often been found i in a foſſil 


ſtate, as well in Ireland as in America. 

Theſe animals delight in cold countries, feeding on 1 graſs i in ſummer, 
and bark of trees in winter. The natives prepare to hunt them when the 
ſun begins to melt the ſnow by day, which is frozen again at night; for 
then the icy cruſt which covers the ſnow, uſually four feet deep, i is too 


weak to ſupport ſo great a bulk, 122 ne the creatures motion. The 
timorous 


THE DEER KEIN. 45 
timofots animal, by i its endeavours to eſcape, ſinks at every y Rep i it takes. 
Still it purſues its way through a thouſand obſtacles: the ſnow yields 
to its weight; the ſharp ice wounds its feet; and its lofty horn are en- 
tangled in the branches as it paſſes : theſe are broken down with caſe; 
and where the mooſe-deer runs, is traced by the ſnapping off branches 
of trees, as thick as a man's thigh, with its horns. The chace laſts thus 
a whole day ; ſometimes two, or three days. The mooſe trots on (for 
that. is its uſbal pace), till its purſuers come up; after repeated wounds, 
and repeated exertions, quite tired, and ſpent, it finks, like a ruined 
building, and ſhakes the earth beneath its fall. 
The fleſh is well taſted, and ſaid to be very nouriſhing. The hide is 

ſtrong, and ſo thick, that it has been often known to turn a muſket ball. 
The fur, when viewed through a microſcope, appears ſpongy like a 
bulruſh, and is ſmaller at the roots and points than in the middle; for 
this reaſon, jt lies very flat and ſmooth, and though beaten and abuſed 
never ſo much, always returns to its former ſtate. 


— 


THE REIN- DE ER 


8 a native of the polar regions, and incapable of ſuſtaining more 
temperate climates, From it the natives of Lapland and Green- 
land ſupply moſt of their wants; like a horſe, i it conveys them and their 
ſcanty furniture from mountain to mountain; like a cow it gives milk ; 
and like the ſheep, it furniſhes a warm, though homely clothing : the 
milk affords cheeſe, the fleſh, food; the tendons, bowſtrings ; and when. | 
iplit, thread; the horns, glue; the bones, ſpoons. * 
e rein- deer ſomewhat reſembles the elk in its horns, has be 
antlers, very large, and hanging over the eyes, palmated toward the 
top, and bending forward. The rein-deer is much ſmallerg lower, and 
ſtronger built than the ſtag; its legs ſhorter and thicker, its hoofs much 
broader, its hair much thicker and warmer, its horns much larger, as 
alſo its ears; its pace is rather a trot than a bounding, and this it can 
continue for a whole day; its hoofs are cloven and moveable, ſo thar 
it ſpreads them abroad as it goes, to prevent ſinking in the ſnow, which, 
when it raiſes its feet again, occaſions them to ſtrike together with 
an audible crack : the elk has the ſame peculiarity. The temale _ 
2 cer 
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deer has 1 as ven as * wile; "i which the e ſpecies is ee 
from every animal of the deer kind. 
When the rein- deer firſte ſhed their coat they are brown; 8 as 
ſummer approaches, their hair grows whitiſn; and at laſt, nearly grey. 
They are, however, always black about the eyes. T he neck has long 
hair, hanging down, and coarſer than other parts. The feet, at the in⸗ 
ſertion of the hoof, are ſurrounded with a ring of white. The hair in 
general ſtands ſo chick over the body, that if one ſhould attempt to ſe⸗ 
parate it, the ſkin will no where appear uncovered: when it falls, it 
ſeems broken ſhort near the bottom; ſo that th lower part of the hair 
remains. | 

The horns of the female are like thoſe af che male, but they are 
ſmaller and leſs branching. As in other deer, they ſprout from the 

oints; and alſo are furniſhed with an hairy bark, which ſupports the 

blood-veſſels, of moſt exquiſite ſenſibility. The rein-deer ſhed their 
horns, at the latter end of November ; and are not.completely furniſhed 
again till towards autumn, The female retains - bers till ſne brings 
forth. 25 

In Lapland this animal is of the greateſt advantage, l it 8 the 
riches of the inhabitants, ſome of whom poſſeſs herds of a thouſand: 
their great enemies are the innumerable ſwarms of gnats which infeſt the 
lower grounds in ſummer, and even drive them from their paſtures 
to the mountains, where the gnats fear to come becauſe of the cold. 

Beſides the gnat, there is a gadfly, no leſs formidable and often fatal, 
This fly is bred under their ſkins, where the egg has been depoſited 
the preceding ſummer; and is no ſooner produced than it endeavours 
to depoſite its eggs in a place ſimilar to that from whence it came. 
Whenever, therefore, this fly appears over an herd of rein-deer, it ter- 
rifies the whole body; they know their enemy, and by toſſing their horas, 
and running among each other, endeavour to avoid jt, or run for ſhelter 
to the moyptains ; they have alſo enemies in the beaſts of the foreſt, and 
have diſeaſès ſome of which are ſudden, contagious, and incurable. . 

The female brings forth in the middle of. May, and gives milk till 
about the middle of October. Every morning and evening, during 
ſummer, the herdſman returns to the cottage with his deer to be milked, 
where the women have previouſly kindled a ſmoky fire, which drives off 
the gnats, and keeps the rein-deer quiet. The female yields about a 
pint, then the herdſman drives them back to feed ; neither folds nor 
houſes them, a provides their ſubſiſtence, nor cultivates their paſture, 
| | Their 
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Their chief, and almoſt their only food, in winter, is the moſs, which, 
from its being fed on by this animal, obtains the name of the rein- deer 
lichen (lichen rangiferinus). This is of two kinds; one white, which 
covers almoſt ali the deſert parts of the country like” ſnow; the other 
black, which covers the branches of the trees. The deer purſue their 
food, thought covered in the deepeſt ſnow, even though its ſurface be 
frozen: They turn it up with their noſes, like ſwine, for the hide by uſe 
is hardened in that part. VVV 1 I 
The rein<deer of this country are of two kinds, wild and tame. The 
wild are larger and ſtronger,” but more miſchievous than the others. No 
creature can be more active, patient, and willing than the tame; when 
hard puſhed; they will trot nine or ten Swediſh miles, or between fifty 
and ſixty Engliſn miles, at one ſtretch: but the poor obedient creature 
fatigues itſelf to death. In general, they can go about thirty miles with- 
out halting, and without danger. „ 1 
They go with young about eight months and generally bring two. 
The dam is fond of her young, and often, when they are ſeparated from 
her, returns from paſture, keeps calling round the cottage for them, and 
will not deſiſt, till they are brought and laid at her feet. They are at 
firſt of a light brown, but become darker with age, The old ones al- 
moſt approach to blackneſs. The young follow the dam two or three 
years; do not acquire their full growth till four; are then broke in, and 
managed for drawing the ſledge, and continue ſerviceable four or five 
years longer. Live about fifteen or ſixteen years. 
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oF THE 
MUSK ANIMA L, 


USK is brought to Europe in ſmall bags, about the ze of 8 
pigeon's egg, containing a kind of duſky reddiſh ſubſtance, like 
coagulated blood, which, in large quantities, has a very ſtrong ſmell; 
but when mixed and diffuſed, becomes a very agreeable perfume, No 
ſubſtance known has a ſtronger or more permanent ſmell, A grain of- 
muſk perfumes a whole room; and its odour continues ſome days with- 
out diminution. In a larger quantity it continues for years, and ſeems 
ſcarce waſted in weight, though it has filled the atmoſphere to a great 
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A QUADRUPEDS: 


diſtance with its e In nervous and hyſteric diſorders, it is found 
à powerful remedy. The animal that furgilhea this e OS; 
is known but imperfectly. 5 
The Moſk animal has no horns; wants "Tos. beck in the vpper jaw, 
the ſame as ruminating animals; but has two tuſks hanging out ex- 
oſed. Eight ſmall cutting teeth in the lower jaw. It is three feet fix 
inches in length, about two ſeet three or four inches high. The head is 
above half a foot long; the fore part of the head is ſomewhat like a 
n ears long and narrow, inſide pale yellow, outſide deep 

rown, party erect, like thoſe of a rabbit; the tail not two inches; is 
cloven-footed ; hoofs ſlender and black; hair is erect, on the head and 
legs half an inch long, on the belly an inch and half, on the back and 
buttocks three inches, and proportionably thicker than in any other 
animal; is waved brown and white alternately, from the root to the 

int; on the head and thighs brown, under the belly and tail white, a 
little curled, eſpecially on the back and belly. On each ſide of che 
lower jaw, under the corners of the mouth, is a tuft of thick hair, which 
is ſhort and hard, about three quarters of an inch long. The hair of this 
animal is ſoft and. fine; but what diſtinguiſhes it are the tuſks, which are 
near two inches long, and turn back in the form of a hook ; and, more 
particularly, the muſk bag, which is, about the ſize of a hen's egg, on 
the belly of the male only : It has two ſmall orifices, one naked, the 
. Other hairy. It is a very fearful animal; has the ſenſe of bearing ſo 
quick, that it can diſcover an enemy at a great diſtance, 

The female is leſs than the male, noſe ſharper, wants the two tuſks, 
and has two ſmall teats. Inhabits the kingdom of Tibet, China,” Ton- 
guin, and Bontan, from lar. 6o to 45 or 44; but never wanders ſo far 
ſouth, except forced by ſeverity of the ſeaſon, when they ſeek corn or 
rice newly grown. Inhabits naturally mountains covered with pines ; 
loves ſolitude; if purſued, ſeeks inacceſſible ſummits. It is extremely 
probable, that the muſk- bags ſold by the hunters are adulterated, as the 
greateſt plenty of the animal could ſcarce ſupply the quantity ſold. The 
fleſh of the animal is infected with the fcent, but is eaten by the Muſco- 
vites. The Tibet muſk is the beſt; the Ruſſian the worſt. This is not 
the only animal reſembling the deer, yet mat horns, There are 
others in Brazil and India. 1 
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| CAMEL anD T HE DROMEDARY. 

HESE animals are in all reſpects the ſame, except that the camel 

has but one bunch on his back; the dromedary has two. The 

camel alſo is the ſtrongeſt and largeſt. The two races produce with 

each other, and the mixed breed formed between them is conſidered che > 
beſt, the moſt patient, and moſt indefatigable. 

The camel has a bunch on the back, ſmall head, little ears, long 
neck and bending ; about ſix feet ſix inches to the top of his bunch; 
ſoft hair, longeſt about the neck, throat, and bunch; tail long, hoofs 
ſmall, divided, but not entirely; the ſoal exceſſively tough and pliant; 
has is callofities on the legs, one. on each knee, one on the inlide of 
each fore-leg on the upper joint, one on the inſide of the hind-leg at the 
bottom of the thigh, another on the lower part of the breaſt, being the 
places on which che animal reſts when lying down. 

The camel is by far the moſt numerous, and is ſpread over the deſarts 
of Arabia, Africa, Perſia, Tartary, and great part of the eaſtern Indies, 
but cannot ſubſiſt, or propagate, in the variable climates towards the 
north; they ſeem formed for countries where ſhrubs are plenty, and 
water ſcarce; where they can travel along the ſandy deſart, without be- 
ing impeded. by rivers, and find food at expected diſtances ; fuch a 
country is the deſart of Arabia, and ſeems moſt adapted to this animal. 
| They have been lran{yorted to Spain, to America, to 1 but 

without effect. 

The camel is the moſt temperate of animals, and can travel ſeveral 
days without drinking. Its feet are formed for travelling upon ſand, and 
utterly unfit for moiſt or marſhy places; the Arabians, therefore, find a 
moſt uſeful aſſiſtant in this animal, where no other could ſubſiſt, and: by 
its means croſs thoſe deſarts with ſafety, which would be unpaſſable by 
any other method of conveyance. If the camel ſhould lip, as in moiſt 
places it might, ir would ſplit aſunder under a burden. 

The natives could neither ſubſiſt, traffick, or travel without the camel ; 
its milk and fleſh make part of their nouriſhment ; its hair, which it 
ſheds yearly, their clothing; and if they fear an invading enemy, their 
camels convey them in a gle day above an hundred miles. All the 

ou = a armies 
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_ armies upon earth might be loſt in purſuit of a flying ſquadron mounted 
on camels. _ | 
The camel is eaſily inſtructed in the methods of raking up ind ſup- 
porting his burthen; their legs, a few days after they ate produced, are 
bent under their belly ; ; they are then Ihaded,” andgtavghr to riſe; their 
burthen 1s daily inſenſibly increaſed, Equal care is taken in making 
them patient of hunger and thirſt: while other animals receive their 
food at ſtated times, the camel is reſtrained for days together, and theſe 
intervals of ſcarcity are increaſed in proportion as the animal ſeems capa- 
ble of ſuſtaining them. Their ſtomach is admirably formed by nature 
for long abſtinence: beſides the four ſtomachs, common to animals that 
chew the cud (and the camel is of the number), it has a fifth ſtomach, 
which ſerves as à reſervoir, to hold a greater quantity of water than the 
animal has immediate occaſion for. Here the fluid remains without 
corrupting, or being adulterated by other aliments: when the camel 
finds itſelf thirſty, it throws up a quantity of this water by a ſimple. con- 
traction of the 1 8 8 into the other ſtomachs, and thus macerates its 
food. 
In Turkeh, Peri ek Barbary, and F. gypt, all commerce of 
carried on by camels. Merchants and travellers unite in a body, to 
ſecure themſelves from robbers. This aſſemblage is called a caravan; 
ſometimes conſiſting of above ten thouſand perſons, and the number of 
camelſs often greater. Theſe animals are loaded according to their 
ſtrength, and of this each is ſo ſenſible, that when overloaded, he re- 
mains on his belly, refuſing to riſe, till his burthen be leſſened. - Large 
camels are capable of carrying a thouſand weight, and ſometimes twelve 
hundred; the dromedary from fix to ſeven, In trading journeys, they 
ſeldom go above thirty, or five and thirty miles a day. Every evening, 
when. they arrive at a ſtage, which is uſually ſome ſpot of verdure, they 
feed at liberty, and eat as much in an hour, as will ſupply them for 
twenty four; they ptefer coarſe weeds, the thiſtle, nettle, caſia, and 
other prickly vegetables; but their drivers ſupply them with balls of 
meal, of barley, or beans, as more permanent nouriſhment. Theſe 
animals, having often gone the ſame track, are ſaid to know their way 
preciſely, even when their guides are bewildered. When they come 
within a few miles of their baiting-place, in the evening, they ſaga- 
ciouſly increaſe their ſpeed, and often trot with vivacity to their ſtage. 
They can diſcover water by their ſcent at half a league diſtance, and 
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enlivened by the pipe and muſic, and this always forms part i 


drivers profeſſion, 
The humps on the back grow large in proportion as the animal 3 is 


well fed, and are in ſubſtance not unlike the udder of a cow. The. 


female goes with young about a year, and produces but one at a time. 
Camel's milk is abundant and nouriſhing, and mixed with water makes 
a principal part of the beverage of the Arran. They end live 


from forty to fifty years. 


There is a kind of dromedary which 3 is ſollt, and uſed only to ride on, 


is trained for running matches, and to carry couriers, who travel an 
hundred miles a day for nine days together over burning ſands. The 


African camels are 2 RAY and paſs dreadful deſarts from n 
to Ethiopia. 
ö 
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T H E it MEA 


HE Lama may be conſidered as the camel of the new world, and 
is every way ſmaller than that of the old. Reſembles the camel, 
not caly in its natural mildneſs, but its aptneſs for ſervitude, its mo- 


geration, and its patience. The Americans 1 availed themſelves of 
its uſeful qualities. 


They belong entirely to the new continent ; nor are they — over 
all America, but chiefly among the Andes. They inhabit the higheſt 
regions of the globe, and ſeem to require the pureſt air. In Potoſi, and 
other provinces of Peru, where they are numerous, they make the chief 
riches of their maſters, Indians and Spaniards : their fleſh is excellent 
food; their hair, or rather wool, forms clothing; and, in the moſt 
rugged and dangerous ways, they carry burchens of a hundred weight 
with ſafety. They go about fifteen miles a day; their tread is heavy, 
but ſure ; they deſcend precipices, and find footing among craggy rocks 


where men can ſcarce accompany them. After four or five days labour, 


they are obliged to repoſe for a day or two. They are chiefly uted in 
carrying the riches of the mines of Potoſi ; and we are told that there are 
above three hundred thouſand of theſe animals in actual employ. Were 
uſed to piovgh the land before the introduction of mulcs. 
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Phis, ail is about che ſize of an aſs, ſome tous or FR Py kate 
feet high, and fix in length; the neck three feet long, the head is ſmall, 
its face reſembling a. camel, eyes large, noſe long, lips thick, the 

upper divided, the lower a little depending; like all animals that feed 
on graſs, wants the upper cutting teeth; the ears four inches long, 
move with great agility; the tail ſmall, ſtrait, a little turned up at the 
end; is cloven footed, like the ox, but has a kind of ſpear- like ap- 
pendage behind, which aſſiſts it in moving over precipices and rugged 
ways; the wool on the back is ſhort, but long on the ſides and the 
belly; has ſmooth hair when tame, rough when wild; are mop: 
brown, but ſome white, black, or ſpotted. 

The lama is extremely moderate in what it drinks, and 3 even 
the camel i in temperance. Indeed, of all creatures, It ſeems to require. 

Water leaſt, as it is ſupplied by nature with ſaliva in ſuch large quan- 
tities, that it ſpits it out on every occaſion, and this ſaliva is its only 
offenſive weapon; wherever it falls on the lin, it cauſes an itching and 
reddiſh ſpot. 

Theſe animals are n. wild in very great ts and exhibit 
marks of very great force and agility; are in ſhape delicate and ſtrong 3 
colour tawney, wool ſhort; in their native foreſts are gregarious ani- 

mals, often ſeen in flocks of two or three hundred. When they per- 
ceive a ſtranger, they regard him with aſtoniſhment, without marking 
fear or ſurpriſe; but ſhortly, as if by common conſent, they ſnuff up 
the air, ſomewhat like horſes, and take refuge on the tops of the moun- 
tains: are fonder of the northern than the ſouthern ſide of the Andes; 
often climb above the ſnowy tracts of the mountain, and ſeem vigorous | 
in proportion to the coldneſs of their ſituation, 

The lama ſeems to be the largeſt of the camel kind i in America ; there 
are others, called guanacoes and pacos, that are ſmaller and weaker, of 
the ſame nature and forms, The wool of the paco is formed into ſtuffs, 
not inferior to ſilk, either in price or beauty. The natural colour of the 
5 is that of a dried roſe-leaf, or dull purple; the en 


/ eldom dye 1 Its wool, but form it into youu and WAN 
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IHE hog kind ſeem to unite choke diſtinctions by which Alen are 
ſe parated. They reſemble the horſe in the number of their teeth, 
VE 1 amount to forty-four,' in the length of their head, and in having 
but one ſtomach. They reſemble the cow in their apparently cloven 
hoofs, and the poſition of their inteſtines; and they reſemble the ra 
cious kind in their appecite for fleſh, in their not chewing the cud, . 
in their numerous progeny. Like them they have ſhort inteſtines; their 
hoofs alſo, though apparently cloven, on anatomical inſpection, appear 
ht with bones like beaſts of Prey 3 and the number of their dent In- 
ſes the ſimilitude. 5 

"The wild Boar is by no means ſo ſtupid, nor ſo filthy, as that 00 
to tameneſs; he is ſmaller; his colour an iron grey, incliping to black ; 
his ſnout is much longer than that of the tame hog; cars ſhorter, 
rounder,” and black. He roots up the ground like a furrow, and does 
irreparable damage in cultivated. lands. The ruſks of this animal are 
large, ſome of them almoſt a foot long. Theſe grow from both the 
under and upper jaw, bend upwards circularly, and are exceeding ſharp 
they never fall; all the hog kind never ſhed their teeth, The tuſks of 
the lower jaw are molt to be dreaded, and give very terrible wounds. 
The wild boar can properly be called neither lolitary nor gregarious, 
The three firſt years the litter follows the ſow, and the family lives toge- 

ther. They are then called beaſts of company, and unite their forces 
againſt beaſts of prey, calling to each other with a very loud and fierce 
note; the ſtrongeſt face the danger, and rhe weskeſt fall into the centre. 
In this poſition few ravenous beaſts dare attack them. When the wild 
boar is mature, and conſcious of his ſtrength, he walks the foreſt alone, 
and fearleſs. 

The hog, in a natural ſtate, feeds chiefly on roots and vegetables; 
ſeldom attacks other animals; but if an animal die in the foreſt, 
or is ſo wounded that it can make no reſiſtance, it becomes a prey to 
the hog, who ſeldom refuſes animal food, how putrid ſocver, though 
never at the pains of taking or procuring it alive, In Anerica, feeds 
upon, rattle-ſnakes with ſafety, and is in that reſpect very uſeful. 

It is af all quadrupeds moſt delicate in the choice of vegetables, and 
fejects a greater number than others. I he cow, we are aſſured by Lin- 
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næus, eats two hundred and ſeventy- ſix plants, and fejefts two nd 
and eighteen ; the goat eats four hundred and forty-nine, and rejects an 
hundred and twenty-ſix; the ſheep eats three hundred and eighry-ſeven, 
and rejects an hundred and forty-one ; the horſe eats two hundred and 
fixty-two, and rejects two hundred and twelve; but the hog eats offly 


OA 72 an - _— 


ſeventy-two plants, and rejects an hundred and ſeventy-one. The 7 
indelicacy of this animal is, therefore, rather in our apprehenſions than t 
in its nature; for, where it finds variety, it rejects the worſt with as t 
diſtinguiſhing a taſte as any other quadruped whatſoever. - In the L 
- orchards of peach-trees in North-America, where the hog has plenty, it C 

will reject the fruit that has lain a few hours on the ground, and continue 
on the watch hours together for a freſh windfall. - | ſ 
The hog is ſtupid, inactive, and drowſy; would fleep half its time; but C 

is frequently awaked by the calls of appetite, which having ſatisfied, goes 

to reſt again. Its whole life is ſleep and gluttony, in enjoyment of which 1 
it ſoon grows unfit even for exiſtence; its fleſh becomes a greater load i 
than its legs are able to ſupport, and it continues to feed lying down, or a. 
kneeling, an helpleſs inſtance of indulged ſenſuality. Is keen of ſmell; R 
its fat diſpoſed different from other animals im a regular coat over the 1 d 
whole body. When the wind blows with vehemence, is greatly agt- WM 
tated, runs violently to its ſty, ſcreaming horribly, which ſeems to indi- f 
c 


cate that ir is naturally fond of a warm climate. It appears alſo to fore- 
ſee bad weather, bringing ſtraw in its mouth, preparing a bed, and 
hiding itſelf from the impending ſtorm. | When it hears any of its kind 
in diſtreſs, gathers round it, to lend fruitleſs aſſiſtance, and to ſympa- 
thize with its ſufferings. They have been known to gather round a dog 
that had teazed them, and kill him on the ſpot. Nevertheleſs, is ſo 
brutal, as to eat its own offspring, and ſometimes infants. | 
Moſt diſeaſes of this animal ariſe from intemperance ; meaſles, im- 
poſthumes, and ſcrophula. It is thought by ſome that they wallow-in 
the mire to deſtroy a ſort of louſe that infeſts them; rather, perhaps, to 
cool their ſurfeited body. They generally live eighteen or twenty years; 
and the females produce till fifteen. As they produce from ten to twen- 
ty at a litter, twice a year, they would ſhortly become exceedingly nume- 
rous, if nat diminiſhed. In the wild Kare; the ſow brings forth but 
once a year, 
The wild boar was formerly n: native of our country, as appears from the 
laws of Hoel Dda, the famous Welch legiſlator, who permitted his 


grand huntſman to chace that animal from the middle of November 48 
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the heginning of December. William the Conqueror alſo puniſhed ſuch, 

as were convicted of killing the wild boar in his foreſts, . with the loſs of 

their eyes. At preſent the wild breed is extin& ; but no country, makes 

greater uſe of the tame. PERL Pe ns 7 * 5 
This animal is native of almoſt every country, except in the frigid. 

zones and Kamtchatka, and where the cold is very ſevere. Since in 

froduced into America by the Europeans, abounds to exceſs in the hot and 

temperate parts. The Eaſt-India breed is lower, leſs furniſhed with hair, 

uſually black, and has the belly almoſt touching the ground; it is now 

common in England. | 


There is a remarkable variety of this animal about Upſal, which is 
ſingle-hoofed, like the horſe; but in no other reſpe& differing from the 
common kinds. The Guinea hog differs alſo in ſome things from our own. / 

I have ſeen in the poſſeſſion of an officer, who had ſerved in the Eaſt- 
Indies, drawings of a pair of creatures exactly refembling hogs, except 
that they had only-two legs, their hinder parts being held up 1n the air, 
as it were. They are natives of Ceylon, and were ſent from thence to a. 
Rajah (I believe) of Tanjore, where they were drawn. They walk with 
difficulty, and are not eaſily induced to riſe. 


Theſe we conſider 25% of the hog kind ; there are other quadrupeds 
reſembling. this faeezes; but very diſtin, notwithſtanding their general 
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form or habits. 
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AFRICAN WILD BOAR 


WF NIFFERS from that of Europe, eſpecially by its head; which is b 
enormouſly large; has two tufks in the lower jaw, and two very _—_ 
large in the upper, riſing almoſt perpendicular, near ſeven inches long. | 9 
The under ruſks exactly meet the upper when the mouth is ſhut. The J 
head is flat in front, and ends in a conſiderable breadth of ſnout, almoſt 
of a horny hardneſs, with which he roots the earth; no fore teeth; his 
eyes are placed on the fore part of his head, ſo that he can only ſee be- 
fore him. Beneath them is a very wrinkled kind of hollow, formed of 
looſe ſkin ; ſomewhat lower, the ſkin rifes, and forms on each ſide an 1 
excreſcence, which at a little diſtance reſembles ears in ſize and figure, . 
broad, flat, rounded at the end, lying almoſt in the ſame direction as 
the face, intercepting the view of every thing below from the animal; 
2 LE 1 between 


*. 


| Between the Sederenees and the eats ©4 is a large caltots protuberance 


on each fide the face; ears large and ſharp pointed, well net with lon 
whitiſh hairs ; tail nak: d, flender, and flat, not very long; hodqfs divid- 


ed.; general colour Piarkin; grows to, an enormous ſize ; capable of 


rameneſs, in ſome degree at leaſt, bur irritable and capricious ; naturally 
ſwift and fierce ; will not breed with the common ſort ; hebe che 


worked 3 of Africa ; ; little of 1 its native manners known. N 
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HE Peceary, or Wer is native of America and the Antilles, 
found in herds of ſeveral hundreds together, grazing among the 
woods; inoffenſive except when offended, 
The peccary reſembles a ſmall hog in the form of its body, the ſhape 
of its head, the length of its ſnout, and the form of its legs; bur the 
body is not ſo bulky, its legs not ſo long, its briſtles much thicker and 
ſwonger than thoſe of the hog, leſs reſembling hair than the quills of a 
porcupine, but are not near ſo thick ; are alſo variegated like the porcu- 


Pine's. Inſtead of a tail, it has only a little fleſhy protuberance, which 


does not even cover its poſteriors. It differs from all other quadru- 
peds by having on its back a lump reſembling the navel in other ani- 
mals, which ſeparates a liquor of a very ſtrong ſmell. This Jump, 


ſituated on the hinder part of the back, is, in general, ſo covered with 


long briſtles, that it cannot be. ſeen except they be drawn aſide. A 
ſmall ſpace then appears, only beſet with a few ſhort fine hairs. In the 
middle it riſes, and has an orifice capable of receiving a gooſe quill, 
about an inch in depth; round it, under the ſkin, are ſituated a number 
of ſmall glands, which diſtil a whitiſh liquor, in colour and ſubſtance 
tin that obtained from the civet animal; but offenſive, While 
ſome creatures have theſe glands under the belly, or under the tail, the 
peccary has them on its back. 

The belly 1 is almoſt bare; the briſtles on the ſides gradually increaſe 
in length, as they approach. the ridge of the back, where ſome are five 


| inches long. On the head, between the ears, is a large tuft of briſtles, 


chiefly black: ears are about two inches and a half long, ſtanding up- 


Fight; ; the eyes reſemble thoſe of a common 8 but ſmaller; the ſnout 
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"3 like a hog's, though ſmall. - One fide of the lower lip is generally 
| ſmooth, by the rubbing of the tuſk of the upper Jaw. The feet and 

hoofs are perfectly like thoſe of a common hog. 
Ihe peccary may be tamed like a hog, and has pretty nearly the ſame 
| habits and natural inclinations; feeds upon the fame aliments ; its fleſh, 

though drier and leaner than that of the hog, is pretty good eating; 

and, "when killed, not only the parts of generation mult be taken in- 
ſtantly away, but alſo the lump on the back, with all the glands that 
contribute to its ſupply. If this operation be deferred only halt an hour, 
the fleſh becomes utterly unfit to be eaten. 

They are particularly fierce when their young are aſſaulted; they 
ſurround the plunderer, attack him boldly, and frequently make his life 
pay the forfeit of his raſhneſs. When any of the natives are purſued by a 
herd, they climb a tree to avoid them; the peccaries gather round it; 
by threatening with their tuſks, and erecting their rough briſtles (as hogs) 
they aſſume a very terrible appearance. Thus they remain at the foot 
of the tree hours together, while the hunter is obliged to wait patient- 
5 ly, and not without apprehenſions, till they retire. 
| The peccary is fond of mountain-foreſts (not of marſhes or the mud, 

like our hogs); it ſubſiſts on wild fruits, roots, and vegetables; is an 
unceaſing enemy to the lizard, toad, and ſerpent, with which theſe un- 
cultivated foreſts-abound. As ſoon as it perceives a ſerpent, it ſeizes it 
with its fore hoofs and teeth, ſkins it in an inſtant with great dexterity, 
and devours the fleſh. The jaguar is its mortal enemy, but often feels 
the force of their union. It is ſaid there are two ſorts of peccary ; one 
large —the other ſmall, and no enemy to marſhes or mud, out of 
which it draws worms and inſects. 

The peccary is very prolific ; the young ones ; follow the dam till hes 
come to perfection. If taken at firſt, ſoon loſe their natural ferocity; 

never ſhew any remarkable Ggns of docility, but continue ſtupid and 
rude, without attachment, or ſeeming to know the hand that feeds 
them. They ſeldom ſtray far from home; return of themſelves to the 
ſty ; and do not quarrel among each other, except when fed in common. 
At ſuch times have an angry kind of growl, much ſtronger and harſher 
than that of an hog, but are ſeldom heard to ſcream like the former; 
ſometimes, when frighted or irritated, they have an abrupt angry man- 
ner of blowing like the boar. | 
The peccary is very diſtinct from the hog, and will not mix with | it. 
The Warree is the European hog, degenerated into a wild ſtate in the 
foreſts of America. 2 THE 
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where they ſwim with great ſwiftheſs an 
again at pleaſure ; fierce when offended; peaceable and harmleſs when 
unmoleſted. They are eaſily tamed ; their ficſh gocd, but ſaid to 
putrefy in a very ſhort time. They repoſe themſelves by hitching one 


near Amboyna and Celebes. 
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HIS animal's figure, on the whole, moſt reſembles that of tle 
hog ; has four cutting teeth in the upper, fix in the lower jaw.” 
Its legs are longer, its body more flender than a hog ; its hair is finer, 
blackiſh, rather reſembling wool than briſtles, but along its back are ſome 
weak briſtles ; its tail is long, and alſo tufted with the fame, often 


twiſted ; ears ſmall, etect, ſharp pointed. What principally diſtinguiſh 


it, are four tuſks; the two largeſt (about twelve inches long) from the 
upper, the two ſmalleſt (about eight inches) from the under jaw. The 


jaw- bones of this extraordinary animal are very thick and ſtrong, from 
"whence theſe monſtrous tuſks proceed; they bend circularly, the two 


lower like thoſe of the boar, the two upper riſe from the upper jaw, 
rather like horns than teeth; and, bending upwards and backwards, 


ſometimes have their points directect to the animal's eyes, and ſometimes 


2 into them. The tuſks in both jaws are of a very fine ivory, 
oother and whiter than that of the ere but not fo hard or 
ſerviceable, 

Theſe enormous toſes give this animal a very formidable appearance; "8 
yet it is thought to be much leſs dangerous than the wild boar. They 
go together in herds; often in company with the wild boar, with which, 
however, they are never known to engender; have a very ſtrong ſcent, 
which diſcovers them to the hounds; and, when purſued, they grow] 
dreadfully, often turning back upon the dogs, and wounding them with 
the tuſks of the lower jaw, for thoſe of the upper are rather an obſiruc- 
tion than a defence, They run much ſwifter than the boar; have a 
more exquiſire ſcent, winding the men and the dogs at a great diſtance. 


When hunted clofely, they generally plu obe. v enge e into BY 80 
acility, diving, and rifing 


of their upper tuſks on the branch of a tree; live upon vegetables and the 
leaves of trees; never break intq gardens, "he: other lwine ; ; inhabit | 


rus 
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| TAY. be diſtinguiſhed by hes claws, "which _ no ſheath, like 


tion; noſe and jaw long; body ſtrongly made, eovered with hair inſtead 


ol fur; the inteſtines much longer in the dog chan in the cat kind; the 


eye not formed for night viſion; the olfactory nerves diffuſed on a very 
extenſive: membrane within the ſcull. They cannot; like cats, purſue 


their prey up trees, and among the branches, as their claws cannot ſtick 


in the bark; but their proper prey are animals like themſelves, unfitted 
for climbing; the hare, rabbit, gazelle, or roebuck. By their ſenſe of 
ſmelling, they purſue their prey with certainty, wind it through all its 


mazes, and tire it down by perſeverance, When driven to extremity, 


the dog kinds can live for ſome time on fruits and vegetables. % Dt 


Of all the tribe, the Doo claims the preference, as the moſt intelli- 


gent of quadrupeds, and our acknowledged friend. Independent of his 
beauty, vivacity, force, and ſwiftneſs, the dog poſſeſſes internal quali- 
fications to conciliate our eſteem. To pleaſe ſeems to be his ambition; 
he comes crouching to lay his force, courage, and talents, at the feet of 
_ his maſter; waits his orders, to which he pays implicit obedience; con- 
ſults his looks, and a ſingle glance puts him in motion; he is faithful 
and conſtant; friendly and grateful; much more mindful- of benefits 
than of injuries; is not driven off by unkindnefs ; ; he licks the hand juſt 
| lifted to ſtrike him, and diſarms reſentment by ſubmiſſive perſeverance 
| docile and obedient, he is quickly inſtructed, and conforms to the diſ- 


poſitions and manners of his maſters ; like the domeſtics, is diſdainful 


among the great, I as among clowns: affiduous: in ſerving his 
maſter, and only a friend to his friends ; ; knows a beggar by his clothes, 


his voice, or his geſtures, and forbids his approach. When at nighr the 


guard of the houſe is committed to his care, ſeems proud of the charge; 
continues a watchful centinel, goes his rounds, ſcents ſtrangers at a diſ- 
tance, and gives them warning of his being upon duty. If they aſſault 
his territories, he becomes fierce, flies at them, threatens, fights, and, 

when he has conquered, quietly abſtains from what he has deterred others 
ſrom abuſing ; at once an example of courage, temperance, and fidelity. 
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thoſe of the cat kind, but are incapable of extenſion or retrac- 
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the dog; and the fruits of this art were, the conqueſt and peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the earth. The generality of animals have ſuperior agility, 


. ſwiftneſs; or arms, than man; their ſenſes, particularly ſmelling, are 


ies 


Without the dog, how could man have been able to conquer and 
domeſticate other animals? How could he diſcover and chaſe thoſe 
- noxious to him? The firſt art of man was to conciliate the favour of 


* 
' 


ſuperior. The | acquiſition, therefore, of an aſſiſtant, eſpecially one 


. Whoſe ſcent is ſo exquilite, was gaining a ſenſe which. before was wanting. 


The dog, thus taken into office, : exerts a ſuperiority over all animals 


under human protection. The flock, and the herd obey him; he con- 
ducts them, guards them, and conſiders their enemies as his own, 


W hen the ſound: of the horn, or the voice of the huntſman, calls him 


to the field, he purſues with pleaſure and perſeverance. All animals 


. 


ſeriber to mention. Climate, food, education, produce alterations in 


- 


that live on fleſh hunt by nature; the lion and the tiger, ſure to conquer, 
hunt alone; the wolf, the fox, the wild dog, hunt in packs; but the 
domeſtic dog, when he has been taught by man, hunts with method, 
and with ſucceſs. CC mines cham ped. 
The wild dog is at preſent unknown; yet there are many that, from 
a domeſtic ſtate, have returned to wildneſs: (or rather are without 
- maſters), and entirely purſue the dictates of nature; of theſe it is aſ- 


ſerted, that when they have run down an animal, they till preſerve ſo 


much reſpect for mankind, as to ſuffer part to be taken away without 
growling. Multitudes wild in Africa and South-America; they unite 


In large bodies, and attack the moſt formidable animals of the foxeſt, 
the cougar, the panther, and the biſon; even man himſelf does not 


paſs without inſult. But they are eaſily ramed ; when taken home, and 


treated -with- kindneſs and Jenity, they quickly become ſubmiſſive 


and familiar, and continue faithfully attached to their maſters. Dif- 


_ ferent in this from the wolf or the fox, who, though taken never ſo 
young, are gentle only while cubs, and, as they grow older, obey their 


natural appetites of rapine. In ſhort, the dog is the only animal whoſe. 


fidelity is unſhaken ; who knows his maſter and his friends; who in- 


ſtantly diſtinguiſhes a ſtranger; who knows and anſwers to his name; 
who ſeems to underſtand the nature of ſubordination, and ſeeks aſſiſt- 


ance; who, when he miſſes his maſter, teſtifies his loſs by complaints; 
who, carried to a diſtance, can find the way home. The only animal 


whoſe natural talents are always ſucceſsfully improved by education. 
The varieties of this animal are too many for the moſt careful de- 


ſhape, 


ji 


ricely civilized, will loſe his ſavage air, his pricked ears, his rough, long, 


4 
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1 colour, b lize, Sy in every wo but its nature. Nothing 


appears conſtant, but internal conformation, and a capacity of pro- 


ducing among each other, through all their varieties, which determines 


the identity of the ſpecies, and approximates forms that at firſt light 


ſeem never made for conjunction. 
Which is the original animal is a queſtion not Ady ſolved. Probably 


that which moſt nearly approaches the wolf or the fox externally; for as 
the dog nearly reſembles them internally, his external reſemblance may 


naturally approach them alſo, except where art or accident has altered 
his form. 


On this principle, we ſelect that which is called the Shepherd's. Dog, 


with long coarſe hair, except on the noſe, a long noſe and pricked ears, 


which is common among us, and uſed in attending on ſheep. If we ex- 
amine countries ſtill ſavage, or but half civilized, where the dog, like 
his maſter, has received few impreſſions from art, we find this dog, or 
one very like him, prevailing among them. Dogs that have run wild 
in America, and in Congo, approach this form. The dog of Siberia, 


Lapland, and Iceland, of the Cape of Good Hope, of Madagaſcar, 


Madura, Calicut, and Malabar, reſembles the ſhepherd's dog. In 


Guinea, the dog ſpeedily takes this form; and, at the ſecond or third 


generation, forgets to bark, his ears and his tail become pointed, his 
hair drops off, and a coarſer thinner kind ſucceeds it. Notwithſtand- 
ing this creatures melancholy and ſavage air, he is ſuperior to all of his 


kind in inſtinct; and, without teaching, naturally takes to tending 


flocks, with aſſiduity and vigilance. 
The ſhepherd's dog, in temperate climates, and among people en- 


and thick hair, and by the influence of climate and food, become either 


a Matin, a Maſtiff, or a Hound. 
The Hound, the Harrier, and the Beagle ſeem of one kind; for in 


the litters of a bitch covered by one, are found puppies reſembling all 
three. This animal, tranſported into Spain or Barbary, where the hair 


of all quadrupeds becomes ſoft and long, will be converted into the 


land- ſpaniel and the water- ſpaniel. 
The Grey Matin Hound (the ſecond branch) RE: 9" to the 


north, becomes the great Daniſh dog; this, ſent into the ſouth, be- 


comes the grey-hound of different ſizes ; tranſported into Ireland, the 


_ Vkraine, Tartary, Epirus, and Albania, becomes the great 1 
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The Maſtiff. (ie third branch) chiefly a native of England, when 
tranſported into Denmark, becomes che little Naniſh dog; which, in 
tropical and warm elimates, becomes the Turkiſh dog without hair, 
Theſe races, with their varieties, are e by the influence of eli. 
mate, food, and education. 

Mixed kinds are ſo extremely numerous, and different in nidifercnt 
countries, it would be endleſs to mention them. In our own. country 
the varieties are very great, and daily increaſing. In the time of queen 
Elizabeth, Dr. Caius attempted their natural hiſtory. Some he mentions 
are no longer found among us, many others are ſince introduced. 

He divides dogs into three kinds. Firſt, the generous kind, ;nadad- 
ing the tarrier, the harrier, and the blood-hound; ; the gaze hound, the 
greyhound, the leymmer, and the tumbler ; theſe are uſed for hunting. 
The ſpaniel, the ſetter, the water-ſpaniel, or finder, for fowling ; and 
the ſpaniel gentle, or lap-dog, for amuſement. Secondly, the farm 
kind, conſiſting of the ſhepherd's dog and the maſtiff. Thirdly, the 
mongrel kind, conſiſting of the wappe, the turn; ſpit, and the dancer. 
To theſe we may now add, the bull-dog, the Dutch maſtiff, the harle. 
quin, the pointer, and the Dane, with a · variety of uſeleſs lap- dogs. 

The Tarrier is a ſmall kind of hound, with rough hair, uſed to force 
the fox or the badger out of their holes; or rather to give notice by 
their barking, in what part of their kennel the fox or Aer reſides, 
vhen the ſportſmen intend to dig them out. 

The Harrier, as well as the Beagle and the Nan are uſed for 
dunting ; of all animals, they have the acuteſt ſenſe of ſmelling. 

The Blood-hound was of great uſe, and high eſteem among our an- 
eeſtors, for recovering game that had eſcaped wounded, or had been 
killed, and ſtolen; and for hunting thieves and robbers by their footſteps. 

The Gaze-hound hunted, like our grey-hounds, by the eye only; 
chaſed the fox, hare, or buck ; ; would ſelect the fatteſt and faireſt, and, 
if loſt, recover it again with en ſagacity. This par ren is now 
unknown. = 

The Grey- hound, well known. at preſent, was. formerly the peculiar 
companion of a gentleman ; who, in the times of ſemi-hathariſmm, was 
Known by his horſe, his hawk, and his grey- hound. | 
The Leymmer is a ſpeeies now unknown. It hunted: both by ſcent 
and ſight, and was led in a leyme or Wong from whenge it received 


its name. | 15 
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ſeems to anſwer to the lurcher. This took its prey by mere cunning. 

The Land-Spaniel (probably named from Spain, where it might ac- 

| | quire the ſoftneſs of its hair) is well known. There are two varieties; 
we the Starter, uſed in hawking to ſpring game, and the Setter, that 
i Ccrouches down when it ſcents the birds, till the net be drawn over them, 
| an amuſement known only in England, 

bpb Water-Spanie] was. another ſpecies uſed, in fowling. 

The Shepherd's Dog has been mentioned, and the Maſtiff is too 

common to require deſcription; a 
The Bull- Dog, Mr. Buffon ſuppoſes, is bred between the ſmall Dane 
and the Engliſh mati. THe: large Dane 1s the talleſt dog generally 
bred in England,'* 

Of 88 of the n Wa” the Lion Dog greatly reſembles that 
animal, in miniature. The hair on the fore part of the body is ex- 
tremely long; on the hinder. part ſhort. The noſe is ſhort, the tail 

long and tufted. In theſe particulars entirely like the lion. It eomes 
originally from Malta, where 1 It 1s ſo ſmall, that women carry it about! in 
their ſleeves. 

That falſely called the Turkiſh, Dog, differs in being entirely without 
-hair. The ſkin is of a fleſh colour, with brown ſpots, and their figure 
at firſt view rather diſguſting. They are extremely chilly, unable to 
endure our climate, and in the midſt of ſummer always ſhivering z in 
- winter their ſpots entirely diſappear. 

The Great Iriſh Wolf-Dog may be conſidered as the firſt of the ſpe- 
cies in regard to ſize, being ſometimes four feet high, or as tall as a calf 

of a year old; made like a greyhound, but rather more robuſt, E 

In China are dog-butchers, and ſhambles appointed for ſelling their 
fleſn. In Canton particularly; and wherever a dog-butcher appears, all 
the dogs of the place follow him in full cry, and F him as far 
as they are able. 985 | 
| The dog, when whelped, i is not complete, the eyes, being cloſed by a 
kind of thin membrane, which is torn as ſoon as the upper eye- lid be- 

comes ſtrong enough to raiſe it, which in general requires ten or twelve 
days. During that time, the bones of the ſeull are not completed, the 
body is puffed up, and the noſe ſhort, In leſs than a month the puppy 
begins to uſe its ſenſes, and makes haſty advances, At the fourth 
month the dog loſes ſome of his teeth, which are renewed by ſuch as 


never fall. Theſe amount to forty-two, The teeth of the dog being his 
| e great 
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reat. and. val weapon, are formed in the moſt. ſerviceable manner. 
if cuts with his inciſors, or fore: teeth, he holds with his four great 
Canine. teeth, and he chews with his grinders; theſe are fourteen in 
number, and ſo placed that, when the Jaws are ſur, -there remains a 
.. diſtance. between them, ſo that the dog, by opening his mouth ever ſo 
wide, does not loſe the power of: his Jaws. The bitch goes nine weeks 
with young ; lives to about twelye years. Will not eat many kinds of 
birds; is voracious,” yet gan bear hunger long; drinks often, though 
not ahundantly; and it, is commonly believed, that when abridged 1 in 
War, he runs mad; but ö not fo N as has been aſſerted. | 
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905 he, wolf is, about three, feet inches long, and about two feet 
Hire inches high; which ſhews him to be larger than our maſtiffs. ' His 
colour a mixture of black, brown, and grey, extremely rough and hard, 
mixed toward the roots with 4 kind of aſh-coloured fur. He appears 
21 ſtranger, than the do and the Jeagth. of his hair contributes to this 
effect. The, wolf's. eye. opens Häntingly upwards, in the direction of 
the noſe ; whereas, in the dog, it opens more at right angles with the 
goſe, as in man; his tail alſo is long and buſhy, and he carries it rather 
more between, his hind legs than the dog. The wolf's eye-balls are 
er green, and add to the fierce and formidable air of his viſage. 
The wolf's appetite for animal food is moſt vehement. Nature has 
bi "epithet him with ſtrength, cunning, agility, and all requiſites for pur- 
; ſuing, overtaking, and conquering ; yet, with all theſe, the wolf moſt 
- frequently dies of hunger, for he is the declared enemy of man. He is 
naturally dull and cowardly but, frequently diſappointed, and reduced 
to famine, he becomes ingenious from want, and courageous from ne- 
| . When preſſed with hunger, he ſallies forth over the country, 
keeps peering round the villages, carries off ſuch animals as are not 
under protection, attacks the ſheep-folds, ſcratches up and undermines 
the threſholds of doors where they are houſed, and deſtroys all before 
he fixes on and, carries off his prey. When thele ſallies fail, he returns 


do tne thickeſt part of the reg, to ou ſmaller animals, which, when 
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Be afford- hh a PER: Was” He . goes e =: 
work, follows by the ſcent, opens to the view, ſtill keeps foliowing, if _ 
| hopeleſs - himſelf of overtaking, expecting that ſome other wolf will 
come to his aſſiſtance, and then content to ſhare, the ſpoil. At laſt, 
when his neceſſities are yery urgent, he boldly faces certain deſtruction; 
he attacks women and. children, ſometimes men ; becomes furious by 
continual agitation, and ends his life in madnels. 

The wolf apparently reſembles the dog; yet only offers the reverſe of 
the medal. If his form be like, his nature is different; he preſerves the 
ill qualities of the do without any of his good ones. No two animals- 
can have a more — 2 antipathy to each other. A young dog ſnud- 
ders at the ſight of a wolf; he even ſhuns his ſcent, which, though un- 
known, is ſo repugnant to his nature, that he comes trembling to take 
protection near his maſter. A dog who is ſtronger, and knows his 
ſtrength, briſtles up and teſtifies his animoſity, attacks him with cou- 
rage, and exerts his abilities to rid himſelf of a hateful preſence. They 
never meet without animoſity, fighting, for life and death, and without 
mercy on either ſide. If the wolf is the ſtronger, he devours his prey: 
75 dog contents himſelf with victory, leaving his enemy, when he falls, 
as food for birds of prey, or for other wolves, ſince they devour each 

other; when one wolf is deſperately wounded, the reſt track him by his 
blood, and complete his diſaſter 7 

Dogs, of the dulleſt kinds, ſeck company ; 1 ibs wolf js the enemy 
of all ſociety, even among thoſe. of his kind; their aſſociation is nat 
ſociety, but a combination for war: their loud howlings and fierceneſs 
_ diſcover a project for attacking ſome great animal, a ſtag or. a bull, or 
ſome more redoubtable watch-dog. The inſtant their military: expe- 
dition is completed, their ſociety ends, and each returns in ſilence to 
his ſolitary retreat. There are but ſlight attachments between the male 
and female; they ſeek, each other but once a year, and remain together 

but a few days; they couple in winter; ſeveral males often follow 
one female, and this aſſociation is ſtill more bloody than the former; 
they diſpute moſt cruelly, growl, bark, fight, and tear each other; and 
ſometimes the majority kill that wolf which has been chiefly preferred by 

the female. 0 | 
The time of pregnancy. is about three months and a half; young 
wolves are found from the latter end of April to the beginning of July. 
The long continuance of the wolf's pregnancy adds a diſtinction be- 
tween it and the . T hey generally bring five or fix, ſometimes nine 
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Sts, with WM Ges doted; the dam ſuckles chem Um Sele ind 4 
reaches them betimes to eat fleſh, which ſhe prepares for them, by 
chewing it firſt herſelf. Some time after ſhe brings thi ſtronger food, 
| hares, partridges, and birds yet alive. The youhg wolves: begin” by 
playing with them, and end by killing them. The dam then ſtrips 
chem of their feathers, tears them in pieces, and diſtributes them. They 
do not leave the den till they are fix weeks or two months old. When 
they are about ten or twelve months old, have ſhed their firſt teeth, and 
Completed the new, ſhe thinks them able to ſhift for themſelves. 
She hides the place of her retreat from the male, leſt he thould devour 
| her 8 5 
The wolf grows 8 by age, FEY his oY wear by: eng He 
fleeps when ſatisfied or fatigued, rather by day than night; and always 
18 0 eaſily waked. He drinks frequently; though very voracious, 
fuppotts hunger for a long time, and often lives four or 225 days with- 

dut food, provided he be ſupplied with water; to allay hunger will eat 

mud. He carries off a ſheep. in his mouth wichout letting it touch the 

ce and runs with it much ſwifter than the ſhepherds who purſue 
im ; fo that only the dogs can overtake and oblige him 'to quit his prey. 

He bites cruelly, always with greater vehemence in proportion as he is 
leaſt reſiſted ; for he uſes precautions where he meets defence: He is 
ever cowardly, and never fights but by neceſſity. When wounded by a 

bullet, he ſcreams ; yet, when ſurrounded by the peaſants, and attack - 
end with clubs, he defends himſelf in dlence, and dies as _ as he 

„„ 

„E travels, runs, and plunders, days 124 Nee together; is e 
fatigable; and perhaps of all animals the 'moſt difficult to be hunted 
Novo.” If caught in a pit-fall, he is for fome time fo frightened and 
aftonifhed;- that he may be killed, or taken alive, without much danger; 

may be collared, muzzled, and dragged along fafely. At all other times 
he has his ſenſes in great perfection; his eye, his ear, and (particularly) 
his ſmelling. He ſmells a carcaſe at more than 4 league's diſtance. 
When he leaves the wood, he takes care to go out againſt the wind; 
at its extremity, he examines, by his fmell, on all ſides, emanations of 
his enemy or his prey, which he nicely diſtinguiſhes, He prefers ani- 
mals which he kills himſelf, to ma he finds dead; yet he does not diſ- 
3 dain theſe when without better. He is particularly fond of human fleſh, _ 

1 and perhaps, were he ſufficiently powerful, would eat no other. Geſner 


1 tells us of à friar, a woman, and. a | wolf, being taken in a 8 
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the fame night. The. Woman loſt her ſenſes with the fright, the friar his 
© reputation, d oo 
__ "King Edgar is faid to be the firſt who attempted to rid this kingdom 
of ſuch Uiſagreeable inmates, by commuting the puniſhment for certain 
crimes into the acceptance of a number of wolf's rongues or heads from 
each criminal. However; ſome centuries after; theſe animals were 
again increaſed to ſuch a degree, as to become a public nuiſance, Ed- 
ward the Firſt iſſued out his mandate to Peter Corbet to ſuperintend and 
aſſiſt in their deſtruction. They are ſaid to have infeſted Ireland long 
after they were extirpated in England. he | Rs 
Beſide the common wolves in France and Germany, there are others 
with thicker hair, inclining to yellow. Theſe are more ſavage and leſs 
noxious, neither approaching the flocks nor habitations, and living 
rather, by the chace- than rapine. In the northern climates are found 
ſome quite black, and ſome white all over. The former ate larger and 
ſtronger than thoſe of any other kinds. „ e | 
The ſpecies is very much diffuſed in every part of the world, being 
5 in Aſia, Africa, and in America, as well as Europe. The wolves 
of Senegal reſemble thoſe of France, except that they are larger and 
much fiercer than thoſe of Europe. They prey in company with the 
lion. Thoſe of Egypt are ſmaller than thoſe of Greece. In the Eaſt, 
the wolf is trained up for # ſhew, being taught to dance and play tricks; 
one thus educated often ſells for four or five hundred crowns. It is ſaid, 
that in Lapland the wolf will never attack a rein-deer that is haltered 
the wary animal, Being well acquainted with the nature of a trap, ſuſ- 
pes one wherever he perceives a rope. However, when he fees the 
deer at liberty, he ſeldom fails to deſtroy it. 8 6 
The wolf of North-America is blacker and much leſs than others, 
and approaches nearer to the dog. In fact, they were uſed as ſuch by 
the natives, till the Europeans introduced others; and even now, on the 
remoter ſhores, or the more inland parts, they uſe theſe animals in 
hunting. They are tame and gentle; and the wild ones of this kind 
neither ſo large nor fierce as an European wolf, nor do they attack 
mankind. They go in large packs by night to hunt the deer, which 
they do as well as any dogs in England; and it is confidently aſſerted 
that one of them can run down a deer ; do not bark, but uſe a kind of 
how]. Cateſby ſays, * have engendered with the European dogs, 
and that their breed has become prolific; which proves them to be of 
the ſame ſpecies. Similar facts have occurred in London. Is 
£ 1 LZ2 e 


__ SAD EA 
The Mexican wolf has a very large head, great Jans and teeth, anda 


' a voracious animal. 

_ Wolf's fleſh is very indifferent, and ſeems ta be diſliked. by oe 
animals, no creature being known to eat It, except a wolf, He breathes 
aà moſt fœtid vapour from his jaws, as his food is indiſcriminate, often 
tid, and feldom cleanly,” In ſhort, every way offenſive, by a ſavage 
. aſpeR, a frightful howl, an inſupportable odour, a perverſe r aun 
and fierce habits, 400 is N 1325 lying, and uſeleſs mw dead, 
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"S HE Fox's is Bender than the voll, and not near Þ 1 about 
two feet three inches high. The tall of the fox is longer in pro- 
parion and more buſhy; its noſe ſmaller, and hair ſofter ; its | 
zel, obliquely ſituated like thoſe of the wolf, and its ears are directed 
in the ſame manner; its head is equally large in proportion to its ſize. 
It has a ſtrong offenſive ſmell peculiar to "the ſpecies, and often the 
KLauſe of their death. 

The fox has ever been famous for cunning and 41. not without 
meriting his reputation. Not attempting to oppoſe the dogs or the ſnep- 
herds, neither attacking the flock, or alarming the village, he gains 
by his addreſs what is denied to his ſtrength or courage. Patient and 
prudent he waits opportunity, and varies "his conduct. His ſtudy. is 
ig" nga rh 1 540 as hr ry tf . ſwifter than the _ 
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THE DOG: 21 . e 


e When he finds birds entangled in ſpringes, the ſox is 

beforchand, very expertly takes the bird out of the ſnare, hides it three 
or four days, aad knows exactly when and where to return to his hidden 
treaſure. He is equally alert in ſeizing young hares and rabbits, and if 
old ones are wounded or fatigued, he is ſure to profit by their maments 
of diftreſs; He finds out birds neſts, feizes the partridge and the quail 
firting, and deſtroys a large quantity of game. In ſhort, nothing 


comes amiſs; rats, mice, ſerpents, toads, and lizards. When urged 


dy hunger, he will eat vegetables and inſects. Thoſe near the ſea- 
coaſts eat erabs, ſhrimps, and ſhell- fiſh. The hedge-hog vainly- rolls 
itſelf into a ball; this determined glutton teizes it till it unrolls, and 
then devours it. He attacks the waſp and the wild bee with equal 
ſuceeſs; at firſt they oblige their invader to retire, but in a few minutes 
he has rolled himſelf on the ground, and cruſhed ſuch as ſtick to his 
kin; he chen returns to the charge, and by perſeverance, obliges them 
to abandon ed combs, which he greedily devours, both wax and 
hone 

PH ſcent is PRE but ſoon evaporated. His ſhifts to 1 when 


| Tetrear is cut off to his kennel, are various and ſurpriſing. He chooſes 


— 


the moſt woody country, and takes the paths moſt embarraſſed with 


thorns and briars; flies in a direct line before the hounds, though at no 


very great diſtance; manages his ſtrength ; takes to the low and plaſhy . 
e where the ſcent will leaſt lie; and, when overtaken, defends 
Simblf with a deſperate obſtinacy, and fights in ſilence to the very laſt. 

The fox's litter is generally from four to ſix. The female goes with 
- young about fix weeks, ſeldom ſtirs out while pregnant, but makes a 
bed for her young, and uſes every preparation. If her retreat is diſ- 
covered, and her young diſturbed during her abſence, ſne removes them 
one alter the other in her mouth. The cubs are born blind, are 
eighteen months or two years in 12 9 to perſektion, and live about 


twelve or fourteen years. 


The fox makes and ſuffers general war. The 400 hunts him with 
peculiar acrimony; the wolf purſues him to his very retreat; the birds 
attend his excurſions; \and give warning of their approaching danger. 
The daw, the magpye, and the black-bird, perching on the hedges as 
he creeps below, with their cries apprize other animals; a caution which 
they perfectly underſtand and: practiſGG. 

The generality of the Ts are red; but there are ſome, chough not 
in England, ö . 1 
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8 QUADRUPED!S.” 


Abd e fox is the largeſt, talleſt, and boldeſt, and will attack 
es grown ſheep. The maſtiff fox is leſs, but more ſtrongly built. The 
cur fox is the leaſt and moſt common ; he Jurks about We and our- = 
Houſes, and is the moſt pernicious, 
Around the pole, the foxes are of all colours; black, blue, grey, 
iron-grey, filver-grey, white, white with red legs, White with black 
heads, white with the tip of the tail black, red with the throat and bell 
entirely white, and laſtly with a ſtripe of black running along the back, 
and another croſſing it at the ſhoulders. The common kind is generally 
- diffuſed, being found in Europe, in the temperate climates of Aſia and 
America; but rarely in Africa and under the torrid zone, Blue fox 
ſkins are bought with avidity from their ſcarceneſs; but the black fox 
{kin is moſt eſteemed, à ſingle ſkin often ſelling for forty or fifty 
crowns. The hair of theſe is 10 diſpoſed, that it js impoſſible to tell 
which way the grain lies; if we hold the ſkin by the head, the hair 
hangs to the tail; if we hold it by the ys it hangs down equally : 
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S ſaid to be che ſize of a middling FRE reſembling chi fox i in the | 

hinder parts, particularly the tail; and the wolf in the fore-parts, 
., eſpecially the noſe. Its legs are ſhorter than. mul ol ne "_ and its 
colour a bright yellow or ſorrel. 

The ſpecies is diffuſed over Aſia and Africa, as it were a ſubſtitute 
ther the wolf, where that is not common. There ſeem to be many 
varieties; thoſe of the warmeſt climates are largeſt, and their colour 
rather a.reddiſh brown, than that beautiful yellow of the ſmaller jackall. 

Its cry is a howl, mixed with barking, and a lamentation reſembling 
that of human diſtreſs, It is noiſy and ra goes always in a 

pack of forty or fifty, ſometimes two hundred; hunt from evening to 
morning; nothing can eſcape them; they deſtroy the ſmaller animals, 
yet united, have courage to face the largeſt. Very little afraid of man- 
kind, they purſue their game to the very doors, and will deſtroy chil- 
dren. They enter the ſheep-folds, yards, and ſtables, when they can 
find nothing elſe, deſtroy leather harneſs, boots, and ſhoes, and run off 
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feet new-made graves, and devout the corpſes how: putrid ſoever; to 
prevent which, the earth over the graves is mixed with thorns, While 
they are at this dreary work, they exhort each other by a cry, reſembling 
that of children under chaſtiſement. When they have dug up. a body, 
they ſhare it. When they have once taſted human fleſh, ever after pur- 
ſue mankind : They watch burying- grounds, follow armies and cara- 
vans. To theſe vultures of quadrupeds, every thing that once had life 
ſeems equally agreeable. et 55 ; 


The jackall that firſt ſcents ſome larger beaſt, gives notice by a howl, 


which it repeats as it runs; while all within hearing join the chace 


and cry, which is ſo loud, people can ſcarce hear each other ſpeak. 
Often the lion, the tiger, or the panther, follow in filence at ſome 


diſtance : The jackall purſues the whole night, keeps up the ery, and 


with perſeverance tires down its prey ; juſt at that moment in comes the 
lion or the leopard, and the jackall muſt be content with the remnant 
he leaves. Between the jackall and dog is an irreconcileable zntipathy, 
andithey never part without an engagement. The jackall is as ſtupid as 


impudent ; if one has ſtolen ſilently into an out- houſe, to ſeize the poul- . 


try, hearing others at a diſtance, it anſwers the call, and betrays its own 
depredations. | - 
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AN AY be confidered as berween the dog and the fox. Reſembles a 
| fox in its form and length of tail; and a dog, in its head, the 


pofition of its eyes, and its |barking. The hair is ſoft, ſome blue, ſome | 


white at one ſeaſon, at another ruſſet brown. Its hair is two inches long, 
thick, tufted, and glofly, yet the under jaw is bare and without any 

This animal can bear only the coldeſt climates, the coaſts of the Icy 
fea, and the great rivers around it; is moſtly found in the mountainous 


and naked regions of Norway, Siberia, and Lapland, Burrows like the 


fox; ſometimes two or three in a hole, in Groenland; when with young, 
the female retires to her kennel in the ſame manner. Theſe holes, which 
are very narrow and extremely deep, have many outlets, are kept very 

No. 2+. M > ed, 
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clean, and bedded - with moſs. Its time of geſtation and number of 's 
| young are ſimilar to the fox; brings forth in May or, June. | 
© Its moſt ſtriking peculiarity remains to be mentioned, namely, its 
change of colour, being at one time brown, at another . the blue 
vever change colour, but ſome are, when brought forth, of a yellow 
hue, which, in the beginning of September, gradually changes to white; 
its fur is then two inches long; in May this begins to fall, and about 

the middle of July the ilatis 2 ou becomes brown. 


IF 2 a — — 
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8 nearly the ſite of a wolf. 5 7 ſome ſimilitude to | ade animal in 
ſhape, The head at firſt ſight agrees, except that its ears are longer 
5 7 5 more bare of hair; obſerving cloſely, we find the head broader; the 

noſe flatter, and not ſo pointed; nor are the eyes placed obliquely ; fore 
legs longer than the hinder; the feet different from all other quadrupeds, 
in having but four toes, as well before as behind. Its coarſe hair is a 
dirty greyiſh,” marked with black, diſpoſed in waves down its body, Its 
tail is ſhort, with pretty long hair; immediately under it, above the 

anus, is an opening into a kind of glandular pouch (which ſeparates a 

-- ſubſtance of the conſiſtence, but not the -odour, of civet), in which it is 
reſembled only by the badger. It holds its head ſomewhat like a dog 

purſuing the ſcent, with the noſe near the ground, by which the back 
appears elevated, which 1 is augmented by a long briſtly band oF: hair that 
runs down it. > 

Savage and untameable, ever in a ſtate of rage or. rapacity, ever 

growling, except when receiving food ; then its eyes gliſten, the briſtles 
of its back ſtand upright, its head hangs low, and-yet its teeth appear 
a moſt frightful aſpect, heightened by a dreadful howl, which is very 
peculiar: its beginning reſembles the voice of a man moaning, its 
concluſion a violent effort to vomit, or a kind of groſs guttural laugh- 
ing haw ! haw! It ſeems the moſt untractable of quadrupeds ; its cou- 
rage equals its ferocity; it defends itſelf againſt the lion, is a match for 

the panther, attacks the ounce, and ſeldom fails to conquer. 
Is a ſolitary animal; native of the moſt deſolate and uncultivated parts 
of the torrid zone; reſides i in caverns of mountains, clefts of rocks, in 
dens formed by irfell, - T wee? taken young, cannot WP: be ramed ; 
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it lives us Apen en ſometimes attacks | man, carries off cattle. fol- 
lows the flock, breaks open the ſheep · cots by night, and ravages with 


inſatiable voracity. Its eyes ſhine by night; and it is aſſerted, not 
without great appearance of truth, that it ſees better by night chan by 


day. When deſtitute of other proviſion, it ſcrapes up the graves, and | 


devours the dead hodies, how putrid ſoever. 


Beſide the ſtriped hyæna, * is alſo a ſpotred hyzzna, of congenial 


form and manners. | : 


THE 


TCA, To K-4. M6 
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"HE Cat kind are diſtinguiſhed by their claws, which they can hide 
extend at pleaſure. They ſeek their food alone: and, except 
at certain ſeaſons, are enemies to each other. They devour nothing but 
fleſh, and ſtarve on other proviſion; ever fierce, rapacious, ſubtle, and 
cruel; unfit for ſociety among each other, and unprofitable were they 
added to our liſt of domeſtics. Lions have been tamed fo far as to be- 
come pageants of ſavage ſtate; and tigers have been ſubdued, but at 
too great trouble and riſque to encourage the practice. 


Though differing in ſize or colour, they are nearly allied, and one is 


a ſpecimen of the whole. All the kind are inflexible in their forms, and 
wear the print of their natural wildneſs ſtrong upon them. The cat kind 
are alſo remarkable for their ſharpneſs and ſtrength of claws (whoſe gripe 
is extremely . tenacious), their ſhortneſs of ſnout, their roundneſs of 
head, and their large whiſkers on the upper lip. Their teeth, in num- 


ber thirty; are very formidable, but rather calculated for tearing their 


prey than for chewing. They feed but flowly, and while eating, growl, 

to deter others. Their hinder parts-are much weaker than thoſe before, 
and ſeem leſs made for ſtrength than agility. Nor are they ſwift, but 
rather ſurpriſe their prey than hunt it. They ſeize it with a bound, ex- 


preſſing their fierce pleaſure with a roar; timid and cowardly, they ſel- 


dom attack without advantage, but fly when the force oppoſing them is 
ſuperior or equal. The lion himſelf will not venture a ſecond m_—_ 
where he has been once repulſed. 
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> QUADRUPEDS.i e % 


Tbe Est, whe only one of che kind tuen under wann protection, i is 4 
faithleſs friend, oppoſed to a more inſidious enemy. The ſervices of the 
cat alone equal the trouble of raiſing it; and its ſtrength is not ſuffi: 
cient to render its anger formidable. The lion or the tiger, if tamed, 
are dangerous by their ſtrength, The cat has only the appearance of at- 
tachment, as may cally be perceived by” its 00 e F e 9 
ſide- long looky. = 

The cat goes with young fifty-ſix days ; ; lines five or fix x at a time. 
The female uſually hides her retreat from the male, who would devour 
her kittens. She ſuckles them ſome. weeks, and accuſtoms them be. 
times to rapine. Lives about ten years; is extremely vivacious, and 
holds out long ere it dies. Kittens are playful and amuſing; but their 
ſport ſoon becomes malice. They early ſhew a diſpoſition to cruelty; 
often look wiſtfully towards the bird-cage, or fit centinels at the en 
of a mouſe-hole, and ſhortly become expert hunters. 

We are told of the Greek monks of the iſle of Cyprus, teaching cats 
to hunt the ſerpents with which the iſland is infeſted. Birds, rabbits, 

hares, rats, mice, bats, moles, toads, frogs, are equally purſued, 

though not, perhaps, equally acceptable. The mouſe ſeems to be the 
favourite. The cat has the ſenſe of ſmelling but meanly. Of all the 
marks by which the cat diſcovers its natural malignity, chat of playing 
and ſporting with its little captive, before killing it ourright, is the 
moſt flagrant. 

In the eyes of cats, the contraction and abet of the pupil, is ſo 
conſiderable, that che orifice, which by day appears narrow, by night 
expands over the whole ſurface of the eye-ball, and their ones ſeem on 
fire. By this conformation, they ſee beſt in darkneſs. 

Ide cat is particularly, rn of water, of cold, and of il ſmells; 
loves to keep in the ſun, to enjoy the fire, and to rub itſelf againſt thoſe 
who carry perfumes ; is exceſſively fond of ſome plants (valerian, 
marum, and cat-mint); theſe it ſmells at a diſtance, rubs againſt them, 
and, it they be planted in a garden, wears them out. It loves fiſh, as 
| well boiled as raw; it ſleeps very lightly; often ſeems to ſleep, "the 
better to deceive. its prey; treads very ſoftly, and without noiſe; 1s 
cleanly to the laſt degree. Its fur is uſually fleek. and glolly ; eaſily 
electrified, ſending forth ſparks if rubbed in the dark. 


The wild cat breeds: with the tame; is larger than the houſe cat; its 9 
fur being longer, gives it a greater appearance than it really has; its 
head is bigg er, and face flatter; the teeth and claws much more formi- 1 


 dable; z ſi 


© diſpoſed like the ftreaks of the tiger, pointing 


original inhabitants of this kingdom, but from a domeſtic ſtate, became 


wild by ill uſage or neglect. By the laws of Howel, the Welch prince, 


the price of a kitten, before it could ſee, was a penny; then two-pence ; 
when it commenced mouſer, four-pence : it was required, beſides, that 


it ſhould be of perfect hearing and ſight, be a good mouſer, have the 
claws whole, and be a good nurſe. If it failed in any of theſe qualities, 
the ſeller was to forfeit to the buyer the third part of its value. If any 


one ſtole or killed 'the cat that guarded the prince's granary, he was to 
forfeit a milch ewe, its fleece and lamb, or as much wheat as, when 
poured on the cat ſuſpended by the rail (the head touching the oe; 
would form an heap: high enough to cover the tip of the tail. 

In our climate we know bur of one kind of wild cat: there are but 
few differences in this quadruped. Of all quadrupeds the wild cat has 
inteſtines ſmalleſt and ſhorteſt. Thoſe of the ſheep, for inſtance, un- 
ravelled and meaſured, will extend thirty times the length of its body; 


whereas the wild cat's inteſtines will not be found above. three times the 
length of its body, and are, by one third, ſhorter than thoſe of the tame. 


If we ſay the domeſtic cat has inteſtines enlarged to the quantity of its 
food, this obſervation is contradicted in the wild boar and the wolf, 
whoſe inteſtines equal thoſe of the hog or' the dog, though, like the 
wild cat, fed by precarious ſubſiſtence, 

Wild cats were common alfo in Peru before its diſcovery, though not 


domeſtic. They abound in Africa, and many parts of Aſia. Some are 


of a peculiar colour, inclining to blue, Pietro della Valle informs us, 
there is a kind of cat, particularly in the province of Chorazan, in Perſia, 
of the form of the ordinary one, but infinitely more beautiful in the 
luſtre and colour of its ſkin, which is grey blue, as loft and ſhining as 


blk ; tail very Jong, covered with hair ſix inches long, which the animal 
| throws 
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. its muſcles' very ſtrong, as being formed for ripine; the tail of a 
moderate length, very thick and flat, marked with alternate bars of 
black and white, the end always black; the hips,” and hind part of the 
lower joints of the leg, always black; the fur very ſoft and fine: the 
general colour of theſe animals, in England, is a yellowiſh white, mixed 
with a deep grey. Theſe colours, though ap e blended, yet are 


rom the back downwards, 
. nling from a, black liſt that runs from the head along the middle of the, 
back to the tail. This animal is the moſt deſtructive of the carnivorous. 
kinds in this kingdom; inhabits mountainous and woody parts, living 
. moſtly in trees, and feeding by night. It ſhould ſeem that theſe are not 
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' throws upon its back like a ſquirrel. Theſe cats are well an 10 
France; and have been brought into England, undder the nume of the 
e dub cet which ill efÞiUes hi their colour. 3 
Another variety is the cat of Angora; Ta than the common cat; 
|  — their hair is much longer, hangs about their head and neck; ſome white, 
others dun. There are other varieties in this animal, but rather i in £0- 
lour ma N as Fe tortoile-ſhell e nes er 7 
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terrible, the moſt undaunted of animals ; but thoſe bred in more 
ö tenperate climates, or on the upper parts of lofty mountains, are far leſs 
dangerous, and have neither the ſtrength nor ferocity of the lions of 
- Biledulgerid or Zaara, where the plains are covered with burning ſands. 
Happily the ſpecics is not very numerous, and ſeems to be diminiſhing 

as well in Ubi as in Turkey, Perſia, and the Indies, occaſioned by 
the inereaſt of mankind, the only animal in nature capable of effectually 
contending againſt theſe tyrants of the foreſt. "The arms, even of an 
HFHottentot or a Negro, render them more than a match for this powerful 
creature. This ſuperiority ſerves alſo ro alarm and difcourage him, for 
he is brave only in proportion to his former ſucceſs. The habit of con- 
quering renders him intrepid and terrible. Thoſe which never experi- 
enced the power of man, have tio apprehenſions. They boldly face him, 
and ſrem to brave the force of his arms. Wounds rather provoke their 
rage, than repreſs their ardour. A fingle lion of the deſert will attack 
-'. an entire caravan, and, after an obſtinate conteſt, when overpowered, 
= inſtead" of flying, he continues to combat, retreating, and facing the 
| . enemy til} he dies. Whereas the lions which inhabit the peopled coun- 
tries of Morocco or India, acquainted with human ſuperiority, have loſt 
their courage, are fcared with à ſhout, and ſeldom attack any” but flocks 
or herds, which women and children are ſufficient to protect. 
When the lion is bred with domeſtic animals, he will play inno- 
cently and familiarly among them; and ſeldom exerts his natural ferocity 
againſt his benefactors. His anger is noble; his courage magnanimous; 

his diſpoſition grateful. He deſpiſes contemptible enemies, and neglects 


| their lafults when he might puniſh them. He has been ſeen to re. the 
1 lives 
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Jves of ſuch as were thrown to be devoured by him; to live peaceably 
with them, to afford them a part of his ſubſiſtence, and ſometimes to 


want food himſelf, rather than deprive them of that life his generoſity 


had ſpared. The lion is not cruel, ſince he never kills more than he 


. conſumes. When ſatiated, he is gentle; while the tiger, the wolf, the 
fox, and others, kill without remorſe, are fierce without cauſe, and, by 


their indiſcriminate laughter, ſeem rather to ſatisfy their DENT than 


their hunger. 


His figure is ſtriking, his look confident and bold, his gait proud, his 


W terrible. His ſtature is compact, well proportioned, a and ſizeable z 
a perfect model of ſtrength, joined with agility ; muſcular and bold, not 


charged with unneceſſary fat or fleſh. It is ſufficient to ſee him, to be 
aſſured of his ſuperior force. His large head, ſurrounded with a dread- 
ful mane; his rpuſcles, ſwelling with "the Nighreft exertions z, the great 


breadth of his paws, and the thickneſs of his limbs, evince that no 


animal in the foreſt can oppoſe him. He has a very broad face that, as 
ſome have imagined, reſembles the human ; ſurrounded with long hair, 


which gives it a very majeſtic air. The top of the head, the tem- 


ples, the cheeks, the under jaw, the neck, the breaſt, the ſhoulder, the 
hinder part of the legs, and the belly, are furniſhed with i it, while all the 
reft- of the body is covered with very ſhort hair, of a tawny colour, 
The hair about the neck and breaſt differs from the reſt only in length; 


nor is each hair pointed as in moſt other animals, but of equal thickneſs 


throughout, "The neck has ſeven joints, which is univerſal to ail qua- 
drupeds. The tongue is rough, beſet with prickles as hard as a car's 
claws ; their grain turned backwards, ſo that ſhould a lion attempt to 
lick a man's hand, as we are told, it might tear off the ſkin, The eyes 


are always bright and fiery; nor even in death does this terrible look 
forſake them. The ſtructure of the paws, teeth, eyes, and tongue, are 


the ſame as in a cat; and the inward parts of theſe animals fo nearly re- 
ſemble, that the anatomiſt s chief diſtinction ariſes merely from the ſize. 


The lion's mane grows longer as the animal grows older : the lioneſs is 


without this ornament. This mane is not coarſe or rough, but of, the 
ſame hair with the body, lengthened and ſhining. The lion's colour is 
yellow or tawny throughout 755 ſpecies. 0 

The lion has not the ſenſe of ſmelling equal to moſt other animals 3 


and too ſtrong light greatly incommodes him. His eyes, like thoſe of 


the cat, ſeem fitted for ſeeing beſt in the dark; he therefore feldom ap- 
pears in open day, but W chiefly 1 night, All animals of the cat 
No. 22. N kind 
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kind are kept off by fires, whereby the inhabitants preſerve their berds 
and flocks. The bright flame dazzles them, and they fear to venture 
blindly among their enemies. They hunt rather by ſight than ſmell. 
The lion, when hungry, boldly attacks all animals; but as all N 
him, he is often obliged to hide, in order to ſurpriſe them. He crouches 
on his belly in ſome thicket, or among the long graſs of the foreſt, with 
patient expectation, till his prey comes within diſtance ; then he ſprings 
fifteen or twenty feet, and often ſeizes it at the firſt bound. If he miſſes, 
and in two or three reiterated ſprings cannot ſeize his prey, he continues 

motionleſs for a time, ſeems very ſenſible of his diſappointment, and waits 
for a more ſucceſsful opportunity. In the deſerts and foreſts, his uſual ' 
prey are the gazelles and the monkeys, with which the torrid regions 
abound. The latter he takes when on the ground, for he cannot climb 
trees. He devours a great deal at a time, and generally fills himſelf 
for two or three days. His teeth are ſo ſtrong, that he eaſily breaks the 
bones and ſwallows them. It is reported that he ſuſtains hunger long, 
but not thirſt, his temperament being extremely hot; ſome have aſſerted 
that he is in a continual fever, He drinks water, lapping i it like a cat. 
He generally requires about fifteen. pounds of raw fleſh daily ; prefers 
that of live animals; ſeldom eats what begins to putreſy, and chooſes 
rather to hunt for freſh ſpoil, than to return to what he had half devour- 
ed. His breath is very offenſive, and his urine inſupportable. 

The roaring of the lion, when heard in the night, and re- echoed by 
the mountains, reſembles diſtant thunder. This roar is his natural note; 
when enraged he has a different growl, ſhort, broken, and reiterated. 
The roar is a deep hollow growl, which he ſends forth particularly be- 
fore rain. His cry of anger is much louder, and more formidable. 
This is excited by oppoſition. When the lion ſummons up all his ter- 
rors, nothing can be more terrible. He laſhes his ſides with his long tail, 
which alone is able to knock down a man; his mane riſes ſtiffly round 
his head; his face is all agitation ; his buge eye-brows half cover his 
glaring eye-balls ; he ſhews his teeth, formed for deſtruction, his tongue 
covered with points, and his claws almoſt as long as a man's fingers. 
Thus prepared, few animals will venture an engagement; and the bold- 
eſt of the human kind are daunted. The elephant, the rhinoceros, the 
tiger, and the hippopotamos, are the only animals that ſingly dare oppoſe 
him. The leopard and the wild boar, if provoked, will ſometimes abide 
his approach, and wait his onſet, which he ſeldom makes, unlefs com- 


pelled by hunger; * are ſometimes ſucceſsful, T heſe inſtances are 


rare; 3 
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185 rare; PRs the lion is in general undiſputed! lord of the foreſt, Man only 
attacks him with ſucceſs, by the aſſiſtance of dogs and horſes trained to 
the purfuir, * "Theſe animals, thar naturally woul: Have fled from the lion 


in an agony, conſcious of human aid, purſue in turn, and boldly: hunt 


their tyrant. The dogs are of Tthelarge breed; and the Horſes, as Geſ- 
ner aſſures us, of” that ort called charaff. , or Jion-eyed 3 3.all others flying 
the fight of a lion, and endeavouring to throw their riders. The lion, 
when rouſed, recedes flowly,” never goes off direct, but takes an oblique 
| courſe, going from ſide to lide, 480 U 


he has received his mortal blow. He is alſo taken by. pit-falls. The 
uſual manner of taking this animal! is While a cub; the Pact. near. the 
den of the lioneſs is generally yell Eno) n by the greatneſs 0 her depre= 
| dations on that occaſion. © The: natives watch the abſence of the ones, 
and, aided by. a ſwift horſe,” carry off her cubs, which they fell to their 
gr eat men or to ſtrangers. e e 

The lion ſeldom quits'the foreſt while able tö ſubfiſt by. his activity; 


but when old, and unfit for fürpriſe, he boldly comes down i into places 
more frequented ; attacks the Blocks and berch, notwithſtanding tl e ha- 


bitation of their Leeßer, and depends on his courage for ſupport. If he 
finds men and quadrupeds in the ſame field, he only attacks the latter, 
unleſs the men provoke an engagement. He prefers the Ah of camels 
and of young . Kae mich he often attacks before their trunks are 
grown. 92 7 ri S104) ir 2 4 
he none z brings forth in rpg { the” goes With yopng about five 
months; brings never more than two, about the ſize of 4 large pug 
dog, harmleſs, pretty, and playful; they continue the teat twelve 
months, and the animal is five years in coming to perfedtion, 
The great lion, called Pompey, which died in tlie year 1760, was 
kndben to have been in the Tower above ſeventy years; and another, 
Which was brought from the river Gambia, died: aged about ſixty-three. 
The honels, though leſs ſtrong, leſs courageous, and lefs miſchiev- 
2606 than the lion, becomes terrible when ſhe has cubs. She then roams 
with fearleſs intrepidity; throws herſelf indifcriminately among men and 
animals; deſtroys without diſtinction; and loads herſelf with ſpoil, and 
carries it reeking to her cubs, whom the accuſtoms betimes to flaughter. 
She uſually brings forth in inacceſſible places; when ſhe fears a diſcovery 
of her retreat, often hides her tracks, by running back her ground, or 
of Yr eg chem out wich her tail; ſometimes % tranſports theni to 
N 8 | N 9 © 5 | | another 
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5ounding rather than running. He 
vivacious, never killed at once, but fights deſperately, even after 
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ten feet from the tip of the nele to t he 12 All. 1 
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The author of the CEconomy of 1 5 ives. a wonderful Laid | of 


the inſtinct of lions. Amid the burning beat of Africk the Pelican makes 
her neſt; 

ment with which they muſt afterwards be familiar, "the brings from afar, 
in het great gular pouch, ſufficient Water to fill the neſt : the lion (4 


other wild beaſts app proach! and e bench their thirſt; yet never injure_ 
as if confcidüs * delttuftion would ſtop foe . 
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I among birds, ſo is the tiger among quadrup 1. 1 N adruped 
can ihe handſomer. The gloſſy ſmoothneſs and 1 8 of his hair, 


w ground they di- 
are all eminently beautiful. To this? is added an extremely ele- 


the extreme blackneſs of its ſtreaks, the bright yell 
verſify, 
gant form, ſlender and delicate, expreſſing fingular ſwiftneſs and ld | 
But this animal's diſpoſition i is as miſchievous, as its form is admirable: 
fierce and ſavage beyond meaſure; neither can correction terrify, nor 


indulgence tame it. The careſſes of its keeper have no influence on its 
manners, and correction only increaſes its fierceneſs and malignity. ä 


The tiger ſnaps at the hand that feeds it; ſeems to conſider every object 


and in order to cool her brood: and accuſtom them to an ele- 


as its proper prey, which it devours with a look; and, though confined 


by bars and chains, makes fruitleſs efforts, as if t to demontirate its fero- 


we / though it cannot exert its power. e 212, F017 
"Phe principal diſtinction of the tiger, is the thapS.of its freiks, which 


run in the ſame direction as his ribs, from the back down to the belly 


differing from the Teopard, panther, and ourice,” Which are ſpo ties 0 
The tiger is often found mgger than the lion ma 3 18 much nenderer 


ys 
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gh its legs Motte. and its neck 4 body longer. It reſembles al- 
moſt exactly the cat in ſhape, eſpecially the male; and, if we conceive 
2 he- cat ſufficiently magnified, he will afford a very apt idea of the 
tiger. Mr. Buffon was aſſured by one of his friends, that he ſaw a tiger, 
in the Eaſt- Indies, fifteen feet long, including the tail, for which allow- 
ing four feet, this animal muſt have been eleven feet from the tip of the 
noſe to the inſertion of the tail. Such is the royal tiger | 2 
The tiger is fierce without provocation, and cruel without neceſſity ; 
though glutted, is not ſatisfied with ſlaughter, but continues the car- 
nage z its courage only inflamed by not meeting reſiſtance. Among 4 
flock or herd, levels all, and ſcarce finds time to appeaſe its appetite, 
while intent on ſatisfying its malignity. The ſcourge of a country! it 
fears nþt mankind; beaſts wild and tame experience its inſatiable fury; 
often the young, elephant and the rhinoceros, and ſometimes the lion 
himſelf. | 
The tiger is found in Malabar, in Siam, in Bengal, and other Abaric 
countries inhabited by the elephant or the rhinoceros. They frequent 
the ſides of lakes and rivers, compelled by-the thirſt which in that torrid 
climate they often endure ; and it is likely the tiger finds this a conve- 
nient ſituation. to ſurpriſe many of thoſe animals which reſort thither 
from the ſame motives, | It generally lurks where it has repeated oppor- 
tunity of prey. When it has killed one, it often attacks others, rad. 
| lowing their blood at large draughts, and ſeeming rather glutted than 
ſatiated with its abundance, it plunges its head up to the eyes in the 
body of its prey, and exhauſts the corpſe of blood, before It deyours 
the fleſh. 
Captain Hamilton informs us, that in the Sundah Raijha's dire 
are three ſorts of tigers in the woods; the ſmalleſt is the fierceſt, not 
above two feet high, extremely cunning, and fond of human fleſh ; the 
ſecond about three feet high, hunts deer and wild hogs; 5 the largeſt ſort 
is above three feet and a half high, but not equally rapacious. 
A peaſant i in that country, ſays this traveller, had a buffalo fallen i into 
a quagmire ; while he went for aſſiſtance, there came a large tiger, that 
alone drew forth the animal. When the people returned, the firſt ob- 
ject they beheld was the tiger, which had thrown the buffalo over its 
ſhoulder, as a fox does a gooſe, and was carrying it away, feet upward, 
towards its den; it had killed the buffalo, and ſucked its blood. As 
— Eaſt-Indian buffaloes weigh a thouſand pounds, we may 45 
nce 
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bence form a tonception of the enormous. ſtrength. of this . 
animalo As to its agility, we may guels ar it, by obſerving the diſtance 


a cat can leap, which-is ſeveral feet; and doubtleſs the tiger, being ten 


times as long, can ſpring proportionably. They are alſo fleet in-run- 
ning, but ſeldom exert this ae, n ro at their ey ww 
- furpriſe, rather than chaſing. 


This ſpecies is: extremely” ſcarce; of the number of its young we 


bayę no certain accounts; it is ſaĩd to bring four or five at a time; the 


female, ever furious, pee exceeds Hen aft rapaciry. If her young be 
taken from her, ſhe: purſues the ſpoiler with incredible rage; if the 
overtake him, he drops one cub, wich which ſhe immediately returns 


to her den, and again purſues him; he drops another, and dy me dime 
ſhe has returned with that, eſcapes with the remainder. 

ITbe tiger expreſſes its reſentment much like the lion; _naves the 
muſcles and ſkin of its face, ſhews its teeth, and ſhrieks frightfully. Its 


note is very different froni that of the lion, being rather a ſeream than a 


roar. The Indiana ſometimes Ron, on find it neither diſagree- 
able nor unwholſame,” 


There is an American . uſually called: che Red or Besten Tiger 
(by Mr. Buffon, the Cougar), which, though very different from the 
true tiger, yet reſembles it except in com being ey enden 8 | 
{maller necked, thamothers of the: | 
ATheſe are common in South: America, and extremely deftruRive, e car- 

| mipecpiF fowls, dogs, and other domieftic creatures. The Negroes and 


ind. bi Je. & 


Indians are very dexterous in encountering them; and fome, tor a ſmall 


reward and their ſkins, ſeek their retreats. Their arms in this combat 
are a Jance of two or three yards Jong, of heavy wood, the point har- 
dened in the fire; and a kind of ſcymitar, about three quarters of a 
yard in length. They wait till the tiger aſſaults the left-hand, which 
holds the lance, and is wrapped in à ſhort cloak of baize. Sometimes 
the animal, aware of danger, decliues the combat; but is provoked 
with a light touch of the lance, which, when it feels, it graſps with one 
pa, and with the other ſtrikes at the armowhich holds it. At this mo- 
ment the perſon, with his other hand, nimbly aims a blow with his 
ſcymitar, and hamſtrings the creature, which immediately draws back 
enraged, but inſtantly returns to the charge, and by another ſtroke on 
the other paw, is * of the e 1 Wande and becomes an 
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-T heſe animals are common in Guiana, They formerly ſwam over in 
eat numbers to the iſland of Cayenne, to ravage the flocks and herds, 


and were a terrible ſcourge to the infant colony; but, by degrees, were 


repulſed.” They are found in Brazil, in Paraguay, in the country of the 
Amazons, and in other parts of South · America. They often A trees 
in \ nn of ren or to avoid their n. | | 
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T HE Panther has been by many adturdtifts lain for. bot tiger, 
12 which it approaches i in ſize, fierceneſs, and beauty; - but is diſtin- 


gulſhed by being ſpotted, not ſtreaked. The panther is to Africa, what 


the tiger is to- Alia; with this alleviation, that it prefers the fleſh of 


brutes to that of man; but when hungry, makes no diſtinction. Its man- 


ner of taking its prey is equally inſidious as the tiger, by ſurpriſe, 
croucChing i in thickets, creeping on its. belly till it can ſpring at once on 
its mark. Will climb up trees in purſuit of monkeys and leſſer animals. 
The Romans exhibited this creature and the leopard in their public 
ſhews: Pompey ſhewed four hundred and ten; Auguſtus, four hundred 
and twenty. But they ſtill ſwarm from Barbary to Guinea. | 


Next to the great panther, 1s the LEOPARD, which is often called | 
the: Leopard, or Panther of Senegal, where it is chiefly found. Their 


principal differences are as follow: The large panther is often ſix or 
ſeyen feet long, from the tip of the noſe to the inſertion of the tail; the 
leopard of Senegal is not above four. The panther is marked with five 
or ſix ſpots, 1 a kind of circle, and à large one in the middle; 
except on the face and legs. The leopard is more beautiful, his yellow 
coat more brilliant, his ſpots ſmaller, not diſpoſed in rings, but in cluſ- 
ters. They are both whitiſnh under the belly; the tail of the firſt three 
feet, of the ſecond two and a half, conſequently rather e in pro- 
ortion. fd 
The JAGUAR, or PaxTazs of South- America, W cheſe 
two, except in the diſpoſition of its ſpots, and that its neck and head are 
rather ſtreaked than ſpotted; and the creature is ſaid to be lower on its 
legs. There is ſometimes ſeen a combat between this animal and the 
crocodile, which is extraordinary. When the jaguar comes to drink, 
the crocodile, who has been long watching to ſurpriſe any animal that 
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approached, raiſes its head above the water; the jaguar wükürty ſtrikes 
its claws into the eyes of the crocodile (its only penetrable part), who, 
diving directly, pulls his enemy with him, and commonly both periſn. 

Theſe three animals we may rank together, as they agree pretty 
nearly in their robe, their fize, their diſpoſitions, and their ferocity. ' 

The OUNCE is at moſt three feet and a half long; its tail often 
longer than the reſt of its body; its colour rather inclining to a cream 
colour, deeper on the back,” whiter towards the belly. T he hair on the 
back an inch and a half long ; that on the belly, two inches and a half, 
which is much longer than that of the panther. Its ſpots are diſpoſed 
like thoſe of the panther; but on the haunches it has rather ſtripen 
than ſpots. 

The ounce is remarkable for ata tamed; and is employed in 
he Eaſt for the chace. A ſmall kind of panther is ſometimes uſed 
for this purpoſe ; yet never thoroughly ſubdued, but uſually brought 
to the field in. a carriage, and kept chained and caged till ſhewn their 
prey. This they purſue by three or four great ſprings. If it eſcape 
from their firſt effort, they appear quite confounded, and ſometimes are 
ſo much enraged at it, that they attack their employer, and his only re- 
ſource to avoid their fury, is to throw them ſome ſmall e of meat 
which he has brought with him for that purpoſe. | 

The ounce is treated with more confidence, and brought to the field 
hood-winked behind a horſeman. When the game appears, the ounce 
is inſtantly uncovered, and ſhewn where it lies; on which the fierce crea- 
ture darts like an arrow, and ſeizes it at once, or, miſſing ir, remains 
motionleſs in the place. It runs badly, and has no ſcent. Scent indeed 
is nearly, if not totally, uſeleſs in tropical climates; for their extreme 
heat produces ſuch univerſal putrefaction, ſuch various and powerful 
_ odours, that dogs themſelves are firſt bewildered, and at laſt deprived of 
the delicacy of their ſcent. | 
Among ſmaller animals of this kind is 'the Sb - or 
TIGER CAT of moſt who exhibit it. It is a Mexican animal, about 
two feet and a half in length, from the noſe to the inſertion of the tail. 
It is extremely like a cat, but larger and ſlenderer; its colours more 
beautiful, and its tail rather ſhorter. The fur is reddiſh, beautified with 
black ſpots, and ſtreaks, long on the back, and round on the belly 

and paws. On the ears are black ſtripes, which run acroſs ; but, in 
other reſpects, they entirely reſemble thoſe of a cat. "Theſe colours are 


Dot permanent, but * diſpoſed | in different eien. 7 
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- The ITT AER, or Tiger Cat, one of the fierceſt,, and, for its ſize, - 
one of the moſt deſtructive animals in the world, is a native of South- 


; America. Two of thefe; from which Mr. Buffon has taken his deſcrip- 


tion, were brought over from Carthagena, and having been taken from 
the dam very young, were ſuckled by a bitch. But, before they were 
three months old, they had ſtrength and ingratitude ſufficient to kill and 
devour their nurſe. Their ſucceeding fierceneſs and malignity ſeemed to 
correſpond with their firſt efforts; no arts could tame or ſoften them; 
they teſtified an unceaſing diſpoſition for ſlaughter: When food was 
given them, the male always ſerved himſelf before the female ventured 


to touch a bit, and not till after he was ſatisfied the other began. In 


their ſavage ſtate, they are highly deſtructive; having great ſtrength and 
agility, they eaſily overtake their prey, which they purſue among the 
tops of the trees, as well as on the ground. Fhey ſuck the blood with 
avidity, and frequently leave the carcaſe untouched, to purſue other 
animals for their blood. They generally continue on trees, like our 
wild cats, where they often bring forth their young. When an animal 
paſſes beneath them, uy dart down 5 it wich. inevitable ee 


. 


From this tribe of the cat kind, with ſpotted ſkins and a long tall, we 
come to another with ſkins diverſified i in like manner, but with a ſhorter | 
tail. The principal of theſe is the LYNX. 

The firſt ſtriking diſtinction of the lynx, from the panther kind, is its | 
tail, which is barely half as long in proportion, and black at the extre- 
mity. Its fur is much longer, its ſpots leſs vivid, and confuſedly min- 
gled; its ears long, tipped at the points with a black tuft of hair; co- 
lour round the eyes white, the phyſiognomy more placid. Each hair of 
this animal is of three different colours: the root a greyiſh brown, the 
middle red or aſh-coloured, the ends white. This whiteneſs makes the 
body appear as if ſilvered Prer! the hair in the ſpots has no white at the 
ends. This animal equals the ounce in ſize, but is ſtronger built, and 
it has but twenty-eight teeth; whereas all of the cat kind already men- 
tioned have thirty. 

The lynx inhabits chiefly the and of Gennany Lithuania, oer, 
Siberia, and North-America. Thoſe of the new continent are rather 
ſmaller than thoſe of Europe. It exactly reſembles the cat, except that, 
being nearly two feet long, it is bolder and fiercer. Like the cat, it 
climbs trees, ſeeks 1 ts prey by ſurpriſe, is delicate and cleanly, covering 

O2 "IE its 
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its urine with its ; paws . it reſembles the __ in cry, which a 
deceives the hunters). Having onee feaſted-on its prey, will not return 

to it; buthunts for another: Whence may have ariſen the common re- 
pone of the lynx having the ſhorreſt memory of all quadrupeds. 
The SYAGUSH is native of the Eaſt-· Indies, and reſembles che Iva 
ih fize, in form, and in being tufted at the tips of the ears ; bur differs 
in not being mottled, Its hair is rougher and ſhorter, its tail longer, its 
muzzle more lengthened, its phyſiognomy more, fierce, and its nature 
more ſavage. Leaps on its prey, and erecping on their necks, e 
their eyes out. 

The SERVAL is native of Malabar, reſembling the panther in its 
ſpots, but tlie lynx in the ſhortneſs of its tail, in its ſize, and in its ſtrong- 
built form. 

Theſe ſeem to be the principal e of this kind. 1 the 
large panther to the domeſtic cat, which is the ſmalleſt of all, their nature 

ſeems the ſame, fierce, ſubtle, cruel, and cowardly. The panther, tlie 
leopard, and the Jaguar, as they are the largeſt, are alſo the moſt dan- 

gerous; but all are rapacious in proportion to their power. 
The whole race may be conſidered as the inveterate enemy of man- 
kind; others are ſtronger, but gentle; more numerous, but more fee- 
ble; nad. rather expect ſafety by concealment, than by oppoſition, ; while 
theſe maintain their ground, and may be ſaid to keep certain diſtricts of 
the earth! in their own poſſeſſion. 
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WEASEL KIND 


E diſtinguiſhed by their length and lenderneſs of body, by 
A* which they paſs through very ſmall crevices. They bear the 
name of vermin from this fimilitude to the worm. Their claws can 
neither be drawn in nor extended at pleaſure (as cats). They are 
clothed rather with fur than hair; and have glands near the anus, 
opening into, or beneath ir, furniſhing a ſubſtance, in ſome the moſt 

nfive ſmell in nature, in others a pleaſing perfume; cruel, voracious, 
cowardly, thieviſh, .and flow ; ſupported by their patience, aſſiduity, 
and cunning; live long. without food; bur if-they meet with plenty, de- 
ſtroy all before they ſatisfy their * and ſuck the blood, before 
they touch the fleſh, . The 
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THE 'WEASEL KIND. 57 


The Wz ASEL is in length barely ſeven inches, from the noſe to the 
inſertion of the tail; its height' not above an inch and a half, conſe- 
- quently is near five times as long as high. The buſhy tail, of two 
inches and a half, adds to the animals apparent length. Colour pale 
tawny brown on the back and fides, white under the throat and belly ; 
has whiſkers like a. cat, and thirty-two teeth'(two more than the cat), 
and theſe better adapted for tearing and chewing than the cat's. Eyes 
little and black; ears ſhort, broad, and rounded, have a fold at the 
lower part, which' makes them ſeem double. Beneath the corners of 
the mouth, on each jaw, a brown ſpot. . . 

This animal inhabits the temperate parts of Europe, ſcarce in the 
North and in Barbary; is very formidable to quadrupeds an hundred 
times its ſize. Where ſheep or lambs are bred, the weaſel is deteſted 
and deſtroyed as noxious ; where agriculture is followed, is conſidered as 
a friend, being deſtructive to ſuch vermin as live on corn. One of the 
moſt untameable and untractable of animals. When kept in a cage, will 
not touch its victuals while looked at; is continually agitated ; and 
frighted ſo much at the ſight of mankind, that it will die, if not permitted 


to hide itſelf in a ſufficient quantity of wool or hay, whereto it may carry 


its food; paſſes three parts of the day in ſleep; night its time of exer- 
ciſe and:feeding. Is ſeen ſtealing from its hole at the approach of even- 
ing, and creeping about the farmer's yard for prey. | If it enters among 
Poultry, immediately aims at the young ones; does not eat its prey on 
the place, but killing it by a ſingle bite near the head, with a wound 
ſcarcely perceivable, carries it off; is a great devourer of eggs; is re- 
markably active; in a confined place, ſcarce any animal can eſcape it; 
runs up the ſides of walls with facility, and winds through a very ſmall 
hole. In winter, chiefly , confines itſelf in barns and farm: yards, till 


ſpring, where it brings forth, and makes war on rats and mice, with 


greater ſucceſs than the cat, purſuing them into their holes. A gentle- 
man once found eighty-five, newly killed, in one weaſel's hole. Creeps 
alſo into pigeon holes, deſtroys the young, catches ſparrows, and ſmall 
birds; and, if it has young, hunts with great boldneſs and avidity, In 
ſummer, ventures farther from the houſe, to where the rat, its chief 
prey, precedes it; is found in low grounds, by the water-fide, near mills, 
and often hides its young in the hollow of a tree. | 
The female takes every precaution to make an eaſy bed; lines her 
hole with graſs, hay, leaves, and moſs; brings from three to five, with 
Cloſed eyes; but ſoon ſtrong enough to follow their dam, and aſſiſt in 
„ | | | | *” hey 
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furniſn this fœtid ſubſtance (which, is of the conliſtence 


her 1 The weaſel does not run, but e when ie elimbe a 


tree, gets high from the ground by a fingle ſpring; jumps on its prey; 
and, having an extremely limber body, evades the Mempts. of much 


ſtronger animals to ſeize it. 


This animal has a very ſtrong peculiarly fertid ſmell; the glands which 
ſuet) open 


directly into the anus, and taint the excrement, more ſtrongly in ſum- 
mer than in winter; and when irritated or purſued, than when at eaſe. 


Always preys in ſilence; when ſtruck, by a rough kind of ſqueaking, at 
once expreſſes reſentment and pain; never loſes its appetite for _— 
food,” and ſeems to enjoy the vicinity of putrefaction. Mr. Buffon tells 


us of one found, with three young ones, in the carcaſs of a wolf that 
was putrid, and had been hung op, by the hind Kg as a terror to 
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HE Stoat, or Ermine, uſtally aikeetls nine :nches long ; the tail 
five inches and a half, tipped with black; edges of the ears and 


ends of the toes yellowiſh white; general colour lightiſh tawny brown ; 


in winter, becomes white or cream-coloured ; yet always retains the black 
tip of the tail. Sometimes found white in Great-Britain. Haunts woods, 


| hedges, and meadows, by brook ſides ; rarely barns, &c. 


The ermine is remarkable for the ſoftneſs, cloſeneſs, and warmth of 
its fur. Mr, Daubenton had one with its winter fur, which he kept to 
obſerve its manner of moulting. He received it in the beginning of 
March; very ſhortly it began to ſhed its coat, and a mixture of brown 
variegated the white; at the ninth of the month its head was nearly a 


reddiſh brown; this colour daily extended along the neck and back, 


like a tripe of half an inch broad. The fore-part of the legs then 
aſſumed the ſame colour; part of the head, the thighs, and the tail 
were the lateſt, but all changed by the end of the month. This little 
animal, when confined, was very wild and untractable, ever violently 
agitated except when aſleep, which often occupied three parts of the day. 


Except for its en ſoent, was an extremely pretty creature, its 
| | wu 
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onen its phyſiognomy pleaſant, motions ſwift. It ate eggs or 


fleſh, but always let them firſt putrify. As ſome of this kind are fond 
of honey, it was tried with fuch food, of which it ate, and died 
ſhortly ates. 75 


In the north of Europe and Siberia, their ſkins make A n arti- 


cle of commerce; are there abundant; ſome in Newfoundland and Ca- 
nada; burrow in the fields, or in birch foreſts, never in thoſe of fir or 


pine; are ſhot with blunt arrows, or taken in traps made of two flat 


ſtones; one propped with a ſtick, ta which is faſtened a baited ſtring; 


when the animals attempt to pull this aways. the ſtone drops, and 
cruſhes them ; 
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5 above one foot long, of lender body and ſhort legs ; its noſe 


ſharp; is commonly of a cream colour, but are found white, 
blackiſh, brown, and party- coloured, The whitifh have red eyes, as is 
almoſt general with animals entirely of that colour. The hair on its tail 
is much longer than in the weaſel; tail five inches. 
This animal is native of the torrid zone, from whence it was fetched 
into Spain to free that country from rabbits, which over- run it; cannot 
bear our climate, without care and ſhelter; kept for its uſe in the war- 


ren; is naturally ſuch an enemy of the rabbit, that if a dead rahbit be 


be preſented to a young ferret, though it has never ſeen one before, it 
inſtantly attacks it. If the rabbit be living, the ferret eagerly ſeizes it 
by the neck, winds itſelf round it, and fucks its blood. In warrens they 
enter the holes; and drive the rabbits into nets at the mouth, The fer- 
ret is always muzzled, Jeſt it ſhould continue at the bottam of the hole. 


If it diſengages itſelf of its muzzle, inſtead of returning, it leads a ra- 


pacious folitary life during ſummer, and dies with the cold of winter; 
unleſs ſmoked from his hole, 


The female is leſs than the male; they ſleep aus continually; ; the 


inſtant they wake, ſeem eager'for food, which is uſually bread and milk ; 

they breed twice a year, bring five, fix, to nine at a litter. Some of 
them devour their young, The ferret is uſeful, but diſagreeable and 
offenſive; fœtid, Voracious, tame without attachment; blood thirſty, 
No. 23. 5 | P | | even 
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even to the killing children in the cradle; eaſily: irritated, then eſpe- 
cially its ſmell offenſive ;- its bite very difficult of cure. 


To the ferret kind, we may refer an animal which Mr. Buffon calls 


| the VANSsIRE, the ſkin of which was ſent him ſtuffed from Madagaſcar ; 
thirteen inches long; much reſembling the ferret, but having twelve 
grinding teeth, whereas the ferret has but eight. In colour, a dark- 


brown throughout. 05. 0 e460 e © why 
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IS one foot five inches long; ſo much reſembles the ferret, that ſome 
have thought them the ſame; but is larger, not ſo ſlender, has 
à blunter noſe; differs internally, having but fourteen ribs, where- 
as the ferret has fifteen; wants one breaſt bone of the ferret, Warren- 
ers aſſert, that they. will mix, and this is promoted to improve the breed 
of ferrets, which, by long confinement, ſometimes abates its rapacious 
_ diſpoſition. The produce moſt reſembles the polecat, being darker than 
the ferret. FFV : | ITY 
The polecat is principally a deep chocolate colour; white about the 
mouth; ears ſhort, rounded, and tipt with white; a little beyondwhe 
mouth a ſtripe begins, which runs backward, partly white, partly yel- 
low: its hair (like that of all this claſs) is of two ſorts; the long, and 
the furry; of different colours; the longeſt black, the ſhorter yellow- 
iſh; the throat, feet, and tail are blackeſt; the claws white underneath, 
brown above; tail about ſix inches. Is very deſtructive to young game 
of all kinds; but the rabbit ſeems its favourite prey; a ſingle polecat 
will often deſtroy a warren; it kills much more than it can devour. Re- 
ſides in woods or thick brakes, making holes under ground of two yards 
deep, ending among roots of large trees for ſecurity. In winter, fre- 
quents houſes, robs the hen- rooſt and the dairy; is particularly de- 
ſtructive among pigeons; diſpatches each with a ſingle wound in the 
head: after killing many, and fatiating itſelf with their blood, carries 
them one by one to its hole; but if the opening by which it entered 
the dove-houſe be too ſmall for the body of the pigeon to paſs, con- 
rents itſelf with carrying away the heads, and feaſts on the brains. Is 
fond of honey, attacks the hives in winter, and forces the bees Ds, 
. K nd | - 


Ef vorous quadruped has plenty) by the blood of animals. The fur is ſoft 
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| The female brings forth in ſummer, five; or fix at a time 3 theſe ſhe | 
ſoon trains to rapacity, ſupplying the want of milk (of which no carni- 


43 


and warm; but its offenſive ſmell can never be removed of ſuppreſſed. 
The polecat inhabits temperate climates; is rare in the north and in 


/ 


its cry ſharp and piercing; its noſe flatter than the polecat; its co- 
urs more elegant; its ſcent not offenſive, but conſidered as a perfume; 9 
the moſt beautiful of all Britiſh beaſts of prey; its head ſmall and ele- V 
gant ; eyes, lively; ears, broad, rounded and open; back, ſides, and 1 
tail, covered with a fine thick downy fur, with longer hair intermixed; 
the roots aſn colour, the middle bright cheſnut, the points black; the 
head is brown, with a flight caſt of red; the legs, and upper ſides of the 
feet, chocolate colour; the palms, or under ſides, covered with a thick 
 downy fur the feet broad; claws white, large and ſharp, well adapted 
for the purpoſes of climbing, but incapable of being ſheathed or un- 
ſheathed ; throat and breaſt, white; belly of the ſame colour with the 
back, but rather paler ; hair on the tail very long, eſpecially at the end, 
where it appears much thicker than near the inſertion. Ee ; 
There is a yellow-breaſted martin; differs only by its yellow breaſt ; . 
the colour of the body is «darker, and its fur more valuable, beautiful 
and gloſſy; is much more common in France than in England; yet 
even there is much ſcarcer than that with the white breaſt. 
Of all the weaſe] kind, the martin is the moſt pleaſing; its motions 
are graceful and agile; ſcarce an animal in our woods will oppoſe it: 
the wild cat itſelf, 9 much ſtronger, is not its match, | and feldom 
meets it without a combat; has been kept partly tamed, in which 
ſtate it ate every thing except ſallad or herbs ; was remarkably fond of 
honey; drank often; often flept two days together, and often paſſed two 
or three days without ſleep. Before it flept, drew itſelf into a round, 
and hid its head by its tail. * EET 
When the martin finds irſelf purſued by dogs (for which there is a pe- 
culiar breed) it makes to its retreat, which is generally the ay of 
+ 5 <3 . ome 


| Fi generally eighteen inches long; the tall ten, and buſhy at the end ; 
0 


Sp -QUADRUPEDS. || 


ſome tree, Poe the top, which te come at, it muſt be cut down, © 
Their neſt is generally the original tenement of the ſquirrel. It brings 
three or four, to ſix; their eyes cloſed. The dam compenſates her de- 
ficiency of milk, by bringing them eggs (which ſhe often carries whole) 
and live birds, accyſtoring them early to rapine. When ſhe leads them 
into the woods, the birds diſcover and attend them, threatening and in- 
ſylting her, alarming every thicket, and often directing the hunter. | 
The martin is more common in North-America than in Europe; but 
js found in all the northern parts, from Siberia to China and Canada, 
T 2 are Wee for their fürs, which are . valuable. 
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ABLE fur is held. in the higheſt 3 is bees black; 80 
darkeſt moſt valuable. A ſingle ſkin, not above four inches broad, 
is often valued at 10 or 1 51. The fur-has no grain; every way all | 
ſmooth and unreſiſting. 

The ſable reſembles in form the martin, and the weaſel i in the nym- 
ber of its teeth; is eighteen inches long, tail twelve; very large whiſkers 
about the mouth; its feet broad, five claws on each foot. Some are 
dark brown over the body, except the ears and throat, where the hair is 

rather yellow; others yellowiſh, their ears and throat paler. Theſe are 
their winter colours, which they change in ſpring; the former becoming 
a yellow brown, the latter a pale yellow; ſometimes found ſnow- white. 
I They reſemble their kind in vivacity, agility, and inquietude; in ſleep- 
1 ing by day and preying by night, and in their diſagreeable odour. Live 
dna ſmaller animals, ermines, weaſels and ſquirrels, bur eſpecially hares ; 
| in autumn on berries; bring forth in April from three to fiye, 

Inhabit the banks of rivers, in ſhady places, and the thickeſt woods, 
bebearh the roots of trees, or holes in the earth; leap eaſily from tree 
to tree, and are ſaid to fear the ſun ; are moſtly found i in Siberia, very 
few elſewhere; but ſuppoſed, in one of its varieties, to be found in 
America, where it grows large. Sable hunting is chiefly followed by 
condemned exiles ſent from Ruſſia into theſe wild and extenſive foreſts, 

that, great part of the year, are covered with ſnow. They are obliged 
to ſhoot with only a ſingle ball, or with croſs-bow and blunt arrows, to 
avoid e the kin, 215 | 1 
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THE ICHNEUMON. 
"HE ichneumon, which favs have iudieiobdly Ae the 
Cat of Pharaoh, is the boldeſt and moſt uſeful of the weaſel. kind; 
in ; ay is uſed as the cat in Europe, and is more expert in catching 
mice. Differs in ſize from twenty-four to forty- two inches; reſembles 
the martin in appearance, but the hair is of a grifly black, much 
rougher and leſs downy ; the tail is not ſo buſhy at the end, and each 
hair has three or four colours, which ſhew in different diſpoſitions of its 
body. Under its rougher hairs is a ſoft browniſh fur; the rough hair is 
about two inches long, on the muzzle extremely ſhort, as on the legs and 
paws, Being long ſince domeſticated, has many varieties. 
The ichneuman, to the ſtrength of a cat, unites more inſtinct and 
_ agility, more univerſal appetite for carnage,” and greater variety of 
powers to. procure it ; purſues equally rats, mice,. birds, ferpents, It- 
zards, inſects, every living thing which it can overcome. Its courage. 
equals its appetite. - It fears neither dog, cat, vulture, nor viper; at- 
tacks all kinds 'of ſerpents with avidity, ſeizes-and kills them how ve- 
nomous ſoever, even the cobra di capello, ſkilfully ſeizing them by the 
throat to avoid injury. It diſcovers and deſtroys the eggs of erocodiles, 
and kills the young ones ere they reach the water; generally reſides on 
the banks of rivers, in times of inundation approaching inhabited places, 
in queſt of prey. Advances ſilently and cautiouſly, changing its manner 
according to circumſtances.: ſometimes carries its head high, ſhortens 
its body, and raiſes itſelf on its legs; ſometimes lengthens ;rſelf, and 
creeps along the ground, or fits on its hind legs, like a dog when beg- 
ging ; or will feign itſelf dead ; loves fiſh ; darts like an arrow on 1ts prey, 
and ſeizes it with inevitable certainty. Its eyes are ſprightly and full of 
fire; its phyſiognomy ſenſible, its body nimble, tail long, hair rough and 
various. Like all of its Kind, has glands that open behind, and furniſh 
an odorous ſubſtance. Its noſe | is too ſharp, and its mouth too ſmall, to 
leize large things; eaſily ſtrangles a cat, and fights with dogs; takes the 
water like an otter, and is eic to continue under 1 it much longer ; grows 
faſt and dies ſoon. 
Is found plentifully i in the ſouth of Alia, from Kavpt to Java; in 
Africa, at the Cape of Good Hope; is incapable to ſupnt the rigour 
of our winters. 
This. 
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© This animal was formerly worſhipped by the Egyptians. If we con- 
ider the number of eggs which the crocodile lays, often three or four 
hundred, we have reaſon to admire this animals uſefulneſs, as well as 


length of its hair a THFCE 
_ Jong, at the end of the tail above four inches. -Colour is partly black, 


induſtry, in deſtroying them, ſince otherwiſe the crocodile might be 
oduced in ſufficient numbers to over-run the. whole earth; beſide 


which, his ſervices in deſtroying the various kinds of ſerpents, place 
his utility much above that of many deities adopted among that fuper- 
ſtitious people. . i ek va IS 
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TH STING ARDS. 


A LL the weaſel kind have giands furaifhing ab : odorous matter, 


near the anus. The ſubſtance they furniſh is in fome a perfume ; 
in others, as the weaſyl, ermine, ferret, and polecat, is extremely offen- 
five; but the. ſmell of theſe is fragrance itſelf, when compared to that 
of the Squaſh and the Stunt, which are found in America, alſo in the 
ſouth of Africa, and denominated by eur ſailors THE STINK- 


ARDS. The glands in theſe animals are much larger, and fur- 


niſh a matter ſublimed to a degree of putreſcence truly amazing. A 
ſingle grain of muſk or eivet will diffuſe itſelf over a houſe, and conti- 
nue for months; but this is nothing, either for ſtrength or duration, to 


this inſupportable odour. It is uſually voided with their excrement ; 


and if but a fingle drop happens to teuch a man's garment, it is 
ſcarce poſſible he ſhould wear any part of it more. This ejection 


of their excrement defends them againſt their purſuers ; nor is employ- 


ed, except when enraged or affrighted. They are often kept tame 
about houſes in America, without being very offenfive. 
The Sguaſb is about the fize of a polecat, its hair a deep brown, but 
differs in having only four toes on the feet before, whereas all other 
weaſels have five. The Stunk reſembles a polecat, but differs in the 
nd colour. The hair is above three inches and a half 


partly white, variouſly diſpoſed, very gloſſy, long and beautiful. 

The Conepate and the Zorille ſeem varieties. The conepate reſem- 
bles the ſkunk, except in ſize, being ſmaller, and in the difpoſition of 
its colours, -which are more exact, having five white ſtripes on a black 


ground, running longitudinally from the head to the tail, The zorille | 


reſembles _. 


7 PS" WEASEL KIND. |." on 
reſethbles? the ſkunk, but is Father ſmaller ala more beautiful; - its 


ſtreaks of black and white more diſtinct; and its tail, black at irs inſer= 
| tion, and white at the extremity; ; whereas in the ſkunk they are all grey, 
| The Squasn burrows in the clefts of rocks, where it brings forth; 

ſteals into farm- yards, and kills the poultry, eating only their brains. 
If purſued, calls up all its ſcents, which reach half a mile round, and 
near are ſtifling. If purſued, endeavours to eſcape by getting up a 
tree, or by ſome ſuch means; driven to extremity, lets fly on the 


hunters; ſhould a drop of this fœtid diſcharge fall in the eye, the per- 
ſon runs the riſque of being blinded for ever. The dogs inſtantly abate 
of their ardour, turn tail, and leave the animal, rubbing their noſes in 


the graſs. In 1749, ſays Kalm, one came near the farms where I lived, 
in winter time, during the night; the dogs on the watch purſued it, 
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until it diſcharged againſt them: though I was in bed a good way off - 


thought I ſhould have been ſuffocated ; and the cows and oxen, by their : 


lowings, ſhewed their ſufferings by the ſtench, Another crept into our 
cellar, but did not exhale the ſmalleſt ſcent; till a fooliſh woman, who 
perceived it at night, by the ſhining of its eyes, killed it. That mo- 


ment its ſtench began; the cellar was filled with it to ſuch a de- 


gree, that the woman kept her bed ſeverat days, and all the proviſions 


were ſo infected, that 5 were obliged” to be om out of doors, 
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TS rather leſs than the martin ;  eeffblis the weaſel kind: in its was: 

J compared to its height, in having a ſoft beautiful fur, its feet armed 
with claws that cannot be ſheathed, and its appetite for petty carnage, 


It differs in having the noſe much ſmaller and longer, the tail alſo rapers 


to a point, and is much longer ; ; its ears are larger, and its paws ſmaller; 


is ſpotted with black, on a ground mixed with red and grey; has two 


forts of hair, one ſhorter and ſofter, the other longer and ſtronger, half an 
inch long; longer on the tail ; its ſpots diſtinct and ſeparate on the ſides, 


unite towards the back, forming black ſtripes, which run longitudinally 


from the neck backwards ; ; has along the back a kind of mane or longiſh 
hair, which forms a black ſtreak from head to tail; tail marked with 
rings, alternately black and white, its whole length. Like all the wea- 

ſel kinds, has glands ; ; theſe Oe a kind of perfume ; open differently 


No. 23. . | — 
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from thoſe wy other animals of this kind, under the anus, ſo chat the 


| male ſeems, on ſuperficial obſervation,. 10 be of two ſexes. 


Belon aſſures us, that he has ſeen them in the houſes at Conſtant tinople 


as tame as cats, and employed i in. ſimilar purpoſes. The ſpecies is not 


much diffuſed; is found in Spain and Turkey, and part of France; re- 
quires a warm climate ; ; Yet 18 not Nane. in ogy or Africa. 470 
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HE civet is found above thirty inches long. Mr. Buffon dillin⸗ 
guiſhes this ſpecies into two kinds, the civet and the zibet. The 


Weer. differs in being longer, ſlenderer, the noſe ſmaller, the ears longer 
and broader; no mane or long hair running down the back ; the tail 


longer and better marked with rings of different colours. 
The civet reſembles the weaſel kind in ſlenderneſs of body, ſhortneſs 
of legs, the odorous matter from the glands behind, the ſoftneſs. of its 


fur, the number of its claws, and 55 incapacity of being ſheathed. 


It differs in being larger, the noſe lengthened, the tail long and tapering 


to a point, and its ears ſtrait like thoſe of a cat. Is commonly aſh- co- 
loured, ſpotted with black (the female is whiter, tending to yellow); and 
the ſpots are much larger, like thoſe of a panther; on the belly, and 
under the throat, is black; the body black ſtreaked with grey; is ſome- 
times ſtreaked, as tabby cats; has whiſkers its eye is black and beautiful. 


The bag, which is the receptacle of the civet, opens under the anus. 
There 1s another opening lower down, but of what uſe is not known. 


The bag is about two inches and a half broad, and two. long, covered 


— 


with ſhort hair, large enough to hold a ſmall pullet's egg. In this are 
fmall glands, furniſhing a ſtrong perfume, of the colour and conſiſtence 


of pomatum. 


Is bred among th Turks, Indians, and Africans; alſo i in Holland, 
where they make no ſmall gain of its perfume, being reckoned the 


pureſt. It gives in proportion as it is delicately: and abundantly fed. 

Hats raw fleſh haſhed ſmall, eggs, rice, birds; young fowls, and particu- 
-4 The perfume of 

the civet communicates itſelf to all parts of the animal; the fur and the 


larly fiſh. Drinks but rarely, yet urines frequen 


{kin preſerve the odour long. If a perſon be ſhut up with one of them 


0 in a cloſe room, he cannot ſupport the pertume. When irritated, its 
ſcent 
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ſcent is violent; if it be made to ſwear: this af is « ftipozs petfume, and 
ſerves to adulterate or increaſe what is otherwiſe obtained from it. 


The civet is ſaid to be wild and fierce; though ſometimes tamed, ; 
never familiar. Its teeth ſtrong and cutting; its claws feeble. Light and 


active; it purſues birds and ſmall animals. Their eyes ſhine in the 
night; probably they ſee aun th in che dark.” "I: breed very faſt | in 
their native CET" ns 
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THICH Linney places among the weaſels, from tlie imilltude 
of its teeth; to this agrees its length of body, i its ſhortneſs of legs, 
the ſoftneſs) of its fur, its diſagreeable ſcent, and its inſatiable appetite 
for animal food. Mr. Pennant, however, ranks it among the bears. 
ls about twenty-eight inches from noſe to tail; the fore legs about 
one foot from the extremity of the nails to the body; the hind legs 
ſome what longer; the tail eight inches, including four inches of hair at 


the end; the muzzle black to the eye-brows ; from the eye-brows to 


the ears, white mingled with brown; ears one inch long; front of its 


body ſpotted with white; ; the legs, tail, belly, and back, black; ſides of 


a yellowiſh brown; interior fur of down, white ; five very crooked claws, 
better fitted for elimbing trees than for running along the ground; is 


found. in the north of Europe and Siberia, and in N orth-America, where - 


it is named the Carcajou. 

In America, this voracious creature lurks among the thick branches 
of trees to ſurpriſe the deer. Endued with patience equal to its rapaci- 
ty, ſingles out trees marked by the teeth or the antlers of deer, and 
there remains watching. When the elk or the rein- deer paſs, it darts 


down upon them, ſticks its claws between their ſhoulders, | an there re- 


mains. In vain the frighted animal increaſes its ſpeed, or threatens 
with its horns; drives rapidly among the thickeſt woods, and ſtrikes 


againſt; the largeſt trees. It never ſeizes without bringing down its 1 


prey, unleſs it plunges into water, which the glutton fears. The deer, 
teeble with Joſs of blood, falls, and the glutton compenſates former ab- 
ſtinence, by preſent voracity. | It|is indeed amazing how much one of 
theſe animals can eat at a time! That ſeen by Mr. Klein, though in cap- 


wied ate chirteen Pound of fleſh daily, yet remained unſatisfied. 
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e Buffon Re, one he had, ate Car ds daily, but Gwallowed i it fo 
faſt as to riſque choaking. After a long faſl it gorges till incapable of 
motion; it lies torpid two or three days by the animal it has killed, pro- 
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tected even from the wolf and bear by its horrid ſmell. Thus eating 
and ſleeping till its prey be devoured, bones and all, then returning to 


. its poſt of expectation, Seems to prefer putrid fleſh ; is ſo: flow, 
that moſt quadrupeds eſcape it, except the beaver,. which it frequent- 


ly purſues on land; but the beaver generally makes good its retreat 
to the water; often examines the traps laid for other ani- 


mals; ſteals on the retreats of the rein-deer, whoſe fleſh it prefers; 


ſeeks animals wounded by the hunters ; purſues the iſatis while hunting 


for itſelf; when that animal has run dowr its prey, comes in and ſeizes 


the whole; ſometimes deyours its Sade ie VP eee . Res 


vours the bodies. RES * 
Is a ſolitary. animal, never Seen in company except with i its female! in 


the midſt. of winter; goes with young about four months, and brings | 
two or three; burrows in holes. Male and female are generally found 
together, and equally reſolute in defence of ain, e Liunses 3 in · 
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NIMALS of the hare kind; like all that feed on at are in- 
offenſive and timorous, Abundantly ſupplied by nature, they 


Have not that ravenous appetite remarkable in ſuch as are often Rinced i in 


proviſion. 3 hay 

The hare, . the. andi, and the A are ak by Pyer among 
thoſe that chew the cud ; nevertheleſs. they chew: their mear very much 
before they ſwallow i it, They uſe their fore-paws like hands; are ſo 
very prolific, that were they never moleſted, they would gy over- 


run the earth. 


The Haxx is the largeſt, the _ perſceutind, the moſt timorous; its 
muſcles and its ſenſes ſeem-given only for flight; by its large prominent 


eyes, placed backward. in the head, it can almoſt ſee behind it as it runs. 


Theſe are never wholly « cloſed ; bur the N animal ſleeps with them 
' | | | —_ 
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„ HARE: K1ND. . 
The ears n ee large, are moveable. to every quarter, 


* beadüly receive the ſmalleſt ſounds; the hinder feet are longer than 
the fore, which augments its rapidity, eſpecially up bill. 


The hare multiplies exceedingly; the females go with young thirty 


the other remains empty. 


The young are hrought forth weigh their eyes open; ; the dam ſuckles 
them twenty days, after which they, leave her, but ſeldom ſeparate far 


from their native place, but make each a form at ſome diſtance, 
having a predilection rather for the place than each other's ſociety. 
They repoſe by day, feed during night, chooſe the tender graſs, 
quenching their thirſt with dew; eat alſo roots, leaves, fruits, and 


corn; prefer ſuch plants as have milky juice; ſtrip the bark of trees 
during winter, except the lime or the alder; are fond of birch, pinks, 
and parſley. In February, the male purſues the female by the fagaciry 
of his noſe. They are then ſeen, by moon-ligke, playing, ſkipping, an 


purſuing/ each other; but the leaſt alarm diſturbs their reve 5 they 
inſtantly fly, each a ſeparate Way. | 

In running, they eaſily outſtrip all other N at firſt; could they 
preſerve their ſpeed, it would be impoſſible to overtake them; but their 


firſt efforts. exhauſt their ſtrength, and they double back to the place 


they were ſtarted from. Their motions are ſilent, the ſole of 795 foot 
being furniſhed with hair; and they ſeem ſingular in having hair within 
their mouths ; live ſeven or eight years; come to perfection in a year. 
It is ſaid the females live longer than the males ; are ſeldom; heard to 
cry, except when ſeized or wounded ; their voice is not ſharp ; are of a 
complying nature, and ſuſceptible of a kind of education; eaſily tamed, 


bur incapable of attachment. If taken never ſo young, regain their na- 
tive freedom the firſt opportunity, They have a remarkable good ear, 


can fit on their hind legs, uſe their fore-paws as hands, and have 
been taught to beat the en, to dante to n and perform the ma- 


nual exerciſe, +» + | 
Thbey make their folnin 4 in plante where he colour of the graſs moſt re= _ 


ſembles them; open to the ſouth in winter, to the north in ſummer. 
The hare, when it hears the hounds at a diſtance, flies by impulle : 


Having attained ſome hill, and mw_ the dogs tar behind, it ſtops, rears 
on 


days; generally bring three or four. They are alſo fitted in an extra- 
ordinary manner for multiplying their kind; the conformation of the 
womb permits pregnancies of different conceptions, after one delivery 
retaining another: being divided, ſo that one e fade may be filled, while 
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on its hinder legs, and looks back. Sometimes will art a freſh. "OA 
and ſquat in the ſame form; ſometimes: will creep under the door of a 
ſheep- cot, and hide among the ſheep; will enter holes; will go up one 
fide of the hedge; and come down the other; run à good way thereon; 
take to furze buſhes; leap from one to another, by which the dogs are 
frequently miſſed. Voung hares tread heavier, and leave a ſtronger 
' ſcent, than the old. The more this creature tires, the heavier it treads, 
and leaves the ſtronger ſcent. In moiſt weather, they hold by the high- 
ways moſt, becauſe the ſcent is then ſtrongeſt on the graſs. 

When the male and female keep one ſpot, they ſuffer no fans hare 
to make its form in the ſame quarter. They live in woods and thickets, 
but are naturally fonder of the open country. Hunted, ſhot, ſnared by 
men; deſtroyed by dogs, birds, cats, ants, ſnakes, fad adders; perſe- 
| cured by fleas ; it ſeldom reaches even that ſhort term to which it is li- 
mited by nature. N Fe 

Around the north-pole, they han: white: in winter, and run in 
troops of four or five hundred on the banks of the Irtiſn, or the Jeniſca, 
as white as ſnow. Their fur forms a conſiderable article in che hat mas» 
avfacture. A few are entirely black, 5 246 / 

The hares of hot countries are ſmaller than ours. :This auld i is Wund 
Hom the torrid zone to the polar circle. The Jews, the ancient Britons, 
and the Mahometans, all rejected it as unclean, and religiouſly abſtain- 
ed from its fleſh ; moſt other people, at preſent, conſider it as agreeable. 
The ancient Romans ſo, much admired a as to aan it che food of 


the wile. 
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HE robbie though 1 reſembling the ks in 1 ind: man- 
ners, is diſtinct in kind, In fecundity the rabbit exceeds the 

| hare ; breeds ſeven times in a year brings eight young. Should this 
happen regularly during four years, the progeny would exceed a mil- 
"JON. - The rabbit makes a hole, where it continues great part of the 
day, and breeds in ſecurity; but it loves the ſunny: field and open 
paſture ; ſeems to be a chilly animal; is continually. out when without 
fear ; often brings forth at a diſtance from the warren, in a hole a foot 


deep; ſuckles about a month, * its young with moſs and graſs. 
. In 
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In the warren, always beings forth in a hole ſeparate from the male, 


more intricate and more ample than ordinary ; ſhe pulls off her belly a 50 


good quantity of hair, with which ſhe. makes a bed. The two firſt days 
ſhe does not ſtir out but for nouriſhment; ſuckles her young near five 


weeks; the male ſeldom viſits them, but when grown. up, he ſeems to 


acknowledge them as his offspring, takes them between his pays, 
ſmooths their 'ſkin, and licks their 70, beſtowing on Each alternately 
an equal ſhare of careſſes. 

When a freſh warren is ſtocked with tame rabbits, n einc to 
ah art of ſcraping a hole, they continue expoſed to the weather and ac- 


cidents without burrowing; and not till after two or three generations 


begin to find the neceſſity and convenience of an aſylum. 
Rabbits are of various colours; white, brown, black, and mouſe-co- 


THE. FARE WSN oe 


* 


lour. The black are the ſcarceſt. Moſt wild rabbits are brown; in 


every neſt of oa eos whether the Fare be black or white; are ſome 
brown. 1 07 Fa 
A gentleman whit bred rabbits for amuſement, ſays, the deſcendants 


were ſurpriſingly obedient and ſubmiſſive to their common parent, wha 


was eaſily diſtinguiſhed by his ſuperior whiteneſs ; when they quarrelled 


among each other, he ran directly up, and all was (inſtantly reduced ta 


peace. If he caught any of them in the fact, he puniſhed them, Hav- 


ing accuſtomed them to come to me with the call of a wlliſtie, when 


this ſignal was given, I ſaw him marſhalling them, leading them fore: 
moſt, then ſuffering them all to file off before him,“ The rabbit, though 
leis than the hare, generally lives longer. Are generally fatter than the 


hare, but their fleſh much leſs delicate. 


The rabbit is native of the warmer climates, and originally oped 
from Spain. In that country, and its iſlands in the Mediterranean, they 


once multiplied to the greateſt nuiſance.” At firſt military aid was de- 


manded'to deſtroy them; ſoon after they called in the ferret” from Africa, 
which, with much more eaſe and expedition, leſſened the calamity. 
Rabbits love a warm climate; 
north; in tropical climates ſeldom burrow. _ \ 

The Syrian rabbit, like other animals of that country, is remarkable 
for its length of hair, which falls along the ſides in wavy wreaths, in 
ſome places curled like wool ; is ſhed yearly in large maſſes, the rabbir 
often dragging a part of 'its robe on the ground, No rabbits naturally 
in America; thoſe carried from N ee in FE Welt-India 


ſtands 1 in 2 abundance. ts | 
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are incapable of bearing the cold of the 8 
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S almoſt as big as a hare, corpulent and ſhort- legged; its head re- 
ſembles a hare, but its ears are much ſhorter; is clothed with very 
ong hair, and fhorter fur beneath, black and grey. This length of 
hair increaſes its appearance of corpulence, ſo that its belly ſeems 
to touch the ground. Tail tufted, well furniſhed with hair, carried 
ſtraight with the body; five claws behind, only four before. Theſe it 
uſes as the ſquirrel does, to carry its food to its mouth ; and often firs on 
% Ex. 

Is chiefly native of the Alps; when taken young, eaſily tamed, taught 
to dance, to. wield a cudgel, and to obey the voice of its maſter ; has an 
© giitipathy to the dog; has great ſtrength, joined to great agility ; has 
four large cutting teeth, which are formidable weapons of defence; is, 
in general, inoffenſive, and, except its enmity to dogs, ſeems to live in 
friendſhip with evety creature, unleſs provoked ; runs much fwifter up 
| hill than down; climbs trees with great eaſe, and runs up the clefts of 
rocks, or the contiguous walls of houſes, with great facility; eats in- 
diſcriminately fleſh, bread, fruits, herbs, roots, pulſe, and inſets; is 
particularly fond of milk and butter; will ſteal into a dairy, lap the 
milk like a cat, purring all the while, as an expreſſion *of pleaſure. 
Milk is the only liquor they like; ſeldom drink water, and refuſe wine. 
When pleaſed, yelp like puppies; when irritated, have a piercing 
note that hurts the ear. Are very cleanly animals, but have a diſagree- 
able ſcent, particularly in ſummer. Their fleſh, being fat and firm, 
would be very good, were not this flavour predominant. SY 
The marmotte, though native of the higheſt mountains, where the 
ſnow is never wholly melted, ſeems. eſpecially to feel the influence of 
cold, and its faculties are benumbed in winter. This extraordinary ſuſ- 
penſion of life and motion deſerves our attention. oa 


| 


p * - 


The marmotte, in September or October, prepares its habitation for 
winter reſidence, and does not quit it till April. It is a deep hole on the 
ſideof a mountain, ſpacious at bottom, wherein ſeveral can reſide with- 
out crowding, or injury. It reſembles the letter Y; the two branches be- 
ing two openings, which unite and terminate in their general apartment 
at the bottom. One branch ſloping downwards, and ſerving as a kind 

of ſink or drain; the other ſloping upwards, ſerving as a door. The 
| 7 Ye e apattment 
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Apartment at the end is warmly ſtuccoed with moſs and hay: This work 
is very laborious, 'and performed in common. Here they paſs three 
parts of their lives; in ſtormy weather, while it rains, and during dan- 
ger; they never ftir out except in fine weather, nor ever go far from 
home, When abroad; one is a centinel; and when an enemy, a man, 
2 dog, or a bird of prey, approaches, appriſes its companions with a 
whiſtle: Thiey ſtofe up tio food; at the approach of the winter; they 
_ cloſe the two entrances of their habitation with ſuch ſolidity, that it is 
eafier to dig up the earth any where elſe. At this time they are very 
fat, and ſome weigh above twenty pounds; they continue fo long, but 
by degrees begin to waſte, and are uſually very lean by the end of win 
ter. When this retreat is opened, the family is diſcovered, each rolled 
into a ball, and covered under the hay, apparently lifeleſs; they may be 
taken away, and even killed, without teſtifying any great pain. Gradual 
and gentle warmth revives them; but they die if tos ſuddenly brought 
D e . 
This torpor is produced by congelation of theit blood, which is natu- 
rally cold (not above 10 of heat); their internal heat ſeldom exceeds 
that of the air. Theſe animals, therefore, become torpid, when the 
external cold is too powerful for the ſmall quantity of heat in their bo- 
dies, i. e. when the thermometer equals ten degrees above congelation. 
This Mr. Buffon experienced in the bat, the dormouſe, and the hedge- 
hog, and with great juſtice extends the analogy to the marmotte; ex- 
treme cold would kill them (if the heat of the air be above ten degrees, 
theſe animals revive). In this ſtate, the blood ſcarcely moving, or 
only in the greater veſſels, they want no nouriſhment to repair what it 
wears away; they become leaner in proportion to the ſlow attrition of 
their fluids, but not perceptibly, till after ſome months, having juſt 
ſufficient motion in their fluids to keep off putrefaction, and juſt ſuffi- 
cient nouriſhment to ſupply the waſte of their languid circulation, they 
continue rather feebly alive than ſleep ing 
| Theſe animals produce once a year; bring three or four; they grow 
very faft ; live nine or ten years; are chiefly found in the Alps, where 
they prefer the brow of the higheſt mountains, and the ſunny ſide; The 
inhabitants, when they obſerve the hole; generally ſtay till winter before 
they open it; for if they begin too ſoon, the animal wakes, and, having 
a furpriſing faculty of digging, makes its hole deeper in proportion as 
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This animal is fund. in Poland under hs; name e Bobak, entirely re. 


ſembling that of the Alps, except that the latter has a toe more upon its 
fore · foot than the former; alſo in Siberia, under the name of the Jevraſka, 


0 but rather ſmaller. In Canada it is called the en ee in hav- 
| ing a Hauen nan * e tall. dg | | 
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TS dan in South- America, and has. 5 ſome been called a rab- 
bit, which it reſambles in ſize and head, but its ears are ſhort ; alſo 


: in the arched form of, its back, in the hind legs being longer than the 
fore, and in having four great cutting teeth, two above and two below; 


but differs in that its hair is hard and briſtly like that of a ſucking pig, 

of a reddiſh brown colour ; alſo its tail is ſhorter than the rabbit's, and 
without hair; and in che number of its toes, having but three on the 
hinder-feer, whereas the rabbit has five. With the hair of a hog, it has 
its voracjouſneſs ; when ſatiated; hides the remainder for a future occa- 
ſion; gnaws every thing it comes near. When irritated, its hair ſtands 
erect along the back, and, like the rabbit, it ſtrikes the ground violent- 


ly with its hind- feet. It burrows in the hollows of trees; eats roots, 


potatoes, yams, and fallen fruits in autumn; uſes its fore: paws to carry 


its food to its mouth; and its hind being longer than the fore, runs very 


ſwiftly. vp hill. Its ſight and hearing are good; when. whiſtled to, it 


ſtops to hearken, The French dreſs it like a ſucking pig; the Engliſh 


with a pudding in its belly, like a hare, It is hunted by dogs; in a 
ſugar ground, where the canes cover the place, it is eaſily overtaken ; in 


the open country, it runs with great ſwiftneſs to its retreat, and nothing 


pur ſmoke can farce it qut. When forced by the dogs, it turns. on the 
unters, and with its hair briſtling like a hog, and ſtanding upon its 


| þind feet, defendyitſelf yery obſtinately. Sometimes it bites the legs of 


thoſe that attempt to take It, and will take out the piece where 
it fixes. 

Its cry, when diſturbed, reſembles that of a faking pig; taken 
young, is eaſily tamed ; plays harmleſsly about the houſe, | and goes out 
and returns of its own e when wild, continues in the woods; the 


female generally ce the moſt obſcure parts to bring forth; pe 
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Is about the ſize of a hare, or larger; ſomewhat reſembles a ng 
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THE ANA is | 


abed of leaves and dry graſs, and generally brings two; breeds twice or 


thrice a year, and carries her young from one place to another in the 


manner of a cat; lodges them when three days old in the hollow of a 


tree, ſuckling them but a very ſhort time; they quickly come to per- 


ſection, and probably are not long lived: 
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THAIS 


pig in its grunting and its manner of cating; is covered with coa 


hair, but beautifully marked along the ſides with ſmall aſh- coloured 


ſpots, upon an 'amber-coloured ground; is rather more thick and cor- 
pulent than the agouti ; its noſe ſhorter, and its hind feet have five 
toes ; the ears are naked, and ſomewhat ſharp ; the lower jaw ſomewhat 
longer than the upper; the teeth, the ſhape, and ſize of the head, are 


like thoſe of the rabbit; has a ſhort tail; not tufted, and its hinder legs 


longer than the fore; burrows like a rabbit; does not uſe its fore-paws 


to carry food to its mouth, bur hunts for it on the ground, and roots 
like a hog ; frequents the banks of rivers in the moiſt and warm countries 


of South-America ; is very fat; is eaten, ſkin and all, like a young pig, 
as a great delicacy ; defends itſelf to the laſt extremity, and is ſeldom 


taken alive. Not only man, but every beaſt and bird of prey watches 


its motions; but though its race is thus continually deſtroyed, it finds 


refuge, and breeds in great numbers. 


i i 
, 


The TarETI, or Brafilian rabbit, reſembles our Engliſh ones, but is 


much leſs; is reddiſh on the forehead, and a little whitiſh under the 


throat; has no tail; has long ears, with whiſkers, like our rabbits, and 
black eyes ; does not burrow. CE et VN | 


The ArEREA, called by ſome the Braſilian rabbit, ſeems to partake 
of the nature of a rabbit and a rat, The ears are like thoſe of a rat, 
ſhort and round; the. other parts like a rabbit, except that it has but 
three toes on the hinder-legs. 1 
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"AS bern ſo thay tendefrd Roqnetiic; A it is now 688606 com- 
mon in every part of the world; is leſs than a rabbit; its legs 
ſhorter, ſcarce ſeen, except when it moves; and the neck alſo is ſhort ; 
ars ſhort, thin, and tranſparent; has no tail; in. moving its body, 
lengthens like a rabbit; when at reſt, it gathers up in the ſame man- 
ner; has the rabbit lip, but its noſtrils much farther aſunder; ſome are 
| white, ſome are red, others red and white; has four toes on the feet be. 
fore, and but three on thoſe behind; ſtrokes i its head with the fore · feet 
like the rabbit; and, like it; fits upon the hind- feet; for which Porpy'e 
has a naked callous ſkin on the back of the legs and feet. 
* Theſe animals are perfectly helpleſs, ſcarce poſſeſſed of courage to de- 
fend themſelves againſt a mouſe, but will often fight each other very ob- 
ſtinately; are devoured by cats, without reſiſtance; the female ſees her 
young deſtroyed without attempting to protect them. Eat bran, parfley, 
cabbage, and moſt cultivated vegetables. The carrot-top is a peculiar 
"dainty, and fallad. They drink by lapping ; are fond of new milk; but 
contented with water. When confined in a room, ſeldom croſs the floor, | 
but generally keep along the wall; the male uſually driving the female 
before him; the following treading in the footſteps of the preceding. 
Seek the darkeſt retreats, where they fleep together, and venture- out 
with caution ; ſtop at the entrance, liſten, look round; if tier ſuſpect 
danger, run back. Ia very cold weather, run about to keep them- 
ſelves _—_—__ 8 
If the young ones fall into the dirt, the inks takes an averſion to 
them ; her employment ſeems to confiſt i in ſmoothing their ſkins, in diſ- 
poſing their hair, and improying its gloſs. The male and female take 
this office by turns; when they have bruſhed up each other, they attend 
to their young, taking care to make their hair lie ſmooth, and biting 
them if refractory. 
When aſleep, they lie flat on their billies z ; love to have chelr fore-feet 
higher than their hinder; turn themſelves round ſeveral times before 
they lie down; fleep with their eyes half open. The male and female 
never ſleep at one time; while he enjoys his repoſe, ſhe guards him, her 
head turned toward the place where he lies. When ſhe ſuppoſes he has 


had his turn, ſhe awakes him wow a kind of murmuring noiſe, goes to 
| | him, 
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THE TQITENEL © IJ 
him, forces him from his bed, and lies down in his place. He does the = 


* \ * 


ſame good office for her, and continues watchful till ſhe awakes. 
Soes with young five weeks; brings from three to five; becomes 


again pregnant immediately, ſo that their multi plication is aſtoniſhing ; 
ſuckles about twelve or fifteen days; does not ſeem to know her own, 


| but ſuffers the young of others to drain her, to the diſadvantage of her 
ny ; are produced with the eyes open, and in about twelve 


jours equal the dam in agility; ſhe has but two teats, yet plenty of 


milk; they feed on vegetables very early; they contend for the moſt 


agreeable food, or the warmeſt place, very obſtinately, © Their manner 


of eating is ſomething like the rabbit; they appear alſo to chew the 


cud ; they ſeldom drink, yet make water every minute ; they grunt 
ſomewhat like a young pig; and expreſs pain by a more piercing note; 
their fleſh is indifferent food, „ LE 
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EW wild animals have ſo many varieties as the ſquirrel. The 
T common ſquirrel is of a reddiſh brown; belly and breaſt are white; 
ears beautifully ornamented with long tufts of hair, of a deeper colour 


than the body; eyes large, black and lively; legs are ſhort and 


muſcular, like thoſe of the rabbit; the toes longer, and claws ſharper, 
fit for climbing. When eating, or dreſſing itſelf, fits erect, like the hare 


or rabbit, uſing its fore-legs as hands; chiefly reſides in trees. 


The grey Virginian ſquirrel is larger than a rabbit; greyiſh body and 
limbs thicker than the common ſquirrel ; ears ſhorter, without tufts; 


upper part of the body, and external part of the legs, a fine whitiſh grey, 


with a beautiful red ſtreak on each ſide lengthways ; tail covered with 
very long grey hair, variegated with black and white towards the ex- 
tremity; ſeems to be common to both continents; in Sweden changes 
colour in Winter. | . 

The Barbary ſquirrel is a mixed colour, between red and black. 
Along the ſides are white and brown lines, very beautiful; the belly a 
ſky blue, ſurrounded with white. Some of theſe hold the tail erect; 
others throw it forward over their body. 

The Siberian white ſquirrel in ſize equals a common ſquirrel. The 
Carolina black ſquirrel is much bigger, ſometimes tipt with white at all 
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the extremities. The Brafilian ſquirrel is a beautiful e remarkable 
for its variety of colours; belly bright yellow; head and body varie- 
gated with white, black, brown and orange colour; wants the tufts at 
the ears; does not climb trees, as moſt of the kind do. The little 
ground ſquirrel of Carolina is reddiſh, with blackiſh ſtripes on each fide ; 

Ss not delighting in trees. The ſquirrel of New Spain is of a deep iron- 

grey, with ſeven; longitudinal whitiſh ſtreaks along the ſides of the _ 
and five along thoſe of the female. 

This animal is diffuſed over all parts of the world, yet * el are 
3 tender. Thoſe of the tropical climates will only live near a warm 
ſun; while the Siberian ſquirrel ſcarce endures our temperature; ſome 
bel on the tops of n er, feed, like "Eons on. e 

T 165 
The ſquirrel is neither carnivorous nor hurtful; eat e nuts and 

acorns; is cleanly, nimble, active, and induſtrious ; its eyes ſparkling ; 
its phyſiognomy lively; generally ſits on its hinder-legs, and uſes che 
fore- paws as hands; theſe have five toes, one of them feparated from 
the reſt like a thumb; neſtles among the large branches of a great tree, 
where they fork off into ſmall ones; begins by making a kind of level 
between the forks, bringing moſs, twigs, and dry leaves, binds them 
together with great art, ſo as to reſiſt the moſt violent ſtorm. This is 
©.Coyered on all ſides, except a ſingle opening at top, juſt large enough to 
admit the little animal, which is itſelf defended by a kind of conical 
canopy, to throw off rain. The neſt is very commodious below; ſoft, 
well united, convenient and warm; and ſhelters its inhabitant from the 
heat of the ſun, which it ſeems to fear, and from the inclemency of win- 
ter, which it is leſs capable of ſupporting. Its ſtores are ſeldom in its 
neſt, but in the hollows of the tree, and never touched but by neceſſity. 
They bring about four or five young once a year in May. T heir time 
of geſtation i is about ſix weeks. 

Seldom deſcends to-the ground, but j jumps from branch to wh ; if 
alarmed, travels thus throughout the. foreſt. It moves by bounds from 
one tree to another, at forty feet diſtance ; if obliged to deſcend, runs up 
the next tree with amazing facility; has an extremely ſharp piercing 
note, expreſſive of pain, another not totally unlike the purring of a cat 
when pleaſed; feeds in ſpring on buds and young ſhoots ; in ſummer on 
fruits, particularly the young cones of the pine-tree; in autumn, on the 
acorn, philberd, cheſnur, and the wilding; gathers now its 00088 
for winter, and foreſees the ſeaſon of ſcarcity. 
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In Lapland and the north, ſquirrels remove by thouſands from one 
country to another, travelling directly forward, neither rocks, foreſts, 
nor waters can ſtop them, We are told by Klein and Linnæus, that on 
approaching a breadth of water, they return into the neighbouring foreſt, 
each in queſt of a piece of bark, which as a boat may waft him over; 
then boldly commirring their little fleet to the waves, each fits on its 
own piece of bark, fanning the air with its tail to drive it forwards. 


In this orderly manner they often croſs lakes ſeveral miles broad; often 
too the poor mariners are not aware of the dangers of their navigation, 


for if the edge of the water be calm, the middle is more turbulent. 
There the ſlighteſt additional guſt of wind overſets the. little ſailor and 
his veſſel, ruins the whole navy, and ſhipwrecks two or three thouſand 
fail, to the great joy of the Laplander on ſhore, who gathers up the 
dead bodies thrown in by the waves, eats the fleſh, and ſells the ſæins. 

The ſquirrel is eaſily tamed, and becomes very familiar; loves to lie 


warm, and will often creep into a pocket or the boſom. 


4 . 1 1 - . 
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with dark and light: grey fur; has large prominent black and very 

| ſparkling eyes, ſmall ears, and very ſharp teeth. When not leaping, 
its tail lies cloſe. to its back; but when ſpringing, is moved from fide 
to ſide. DN bp Res OR 2 „„ 
It is amazing to ſee it at one bound dart many yards, from one tree 
to another, in which they are aſſiſted by a peculiar formation of the ſkin, 
extending from the fore- feet to the hinder; when the animal ſtretches its 
fore legs forward and its en backward, this ſkin is ſpread out be- 
tween them, ſomewhat like that between the legs of a bat ; by this in- 


£ 


creaſe of ſurface, the little animal floats in the air till the force of its firſt 
impulſe ceaſes, then gradually deſcends. This ſkin, when at reſt, is 
wrinkled up on the fides ; when the limbs are extended, forms a kind of 


web between them of above an inch broad on either ſide, - Though thus 
fitted for leaping, ſeldom exerts its powers; is eaſily tamed, but apt to 
break away; not fond of nuts or almonds, like other ſquirrels, but 
chiefly pleaſed with the ſprouts of 2 and cones of the pine. | 


* 


T HE SQUIR R 5 


[ leſs than a common ſquirrel, its ſkin. very ſoft, elegantly adorned | 
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F theſe ths rok dür is the Great Rat, a 1 clirtet, box 

has taken too ſecure poſſeſſion to be removed; ſometimes called 

the Rat of Norway, but is unknown beyond the Baltic 3 enn came 
from the Eaſt- Indies. 13 

This animal is in length about . zachen; it eyes Jandn and: black. ; 

colour of the head, and the whole upper part of the body, a light brown, 

mixed with tawny 1 aſh colour the end of the noſe, the throat and 

belly, are a dirty white, inclining to grey; the feet and legs almoſt 

bare, of a dirty pale fleſh colour; the tail as long as the body, covered 

with minute duſky ſcales, mixed with à few hairs. It is chiefly in the 

colour that this animal differs from the Black Rat, or the Common Rat, 

as it was once called; but now common no longer. This new invader, 

in a few years after its atrival, deſtroyed almoſt the whole ſpecies: the 

bes alſo, which had been introduced i in Ireland, has ,been extirpated 

* 
fo burrows in the banks of rivers, ponds, and dirches, and does 
great damage to mounds raiſed to conduct ſtreams, or confine rivers ; 
moleſts farm-hovſes ; burrows in corn, eats much, and damages more; 
nothing eatable eſcapes its voracity. It deſtroys rabbits, poultry, 2 
game; ſwims with great eaſe, and thins the fiſh-pond, * * 

| Produces from fifteen to twenty, three times a year; | hap pily for us, 
eat each other., The large male rat generally keeps in a hole by itſelf, 

dreaded by its own ſpecies, as the moſt formidable enemy. Dogs and | 
cats, but not without ede, deſtroy them, bot the weaſel molt 
5 effectually. 
N Black Rat i is in length about ſeven inches; on tail nere eight; 
colour, a deep iron-grey, almoſt black, except the belly, which i is of a 
dirty cinereous hue. Over-run America, being . from Eu- 
Foe, and are now noxious there. 

The Black Water-Rat is about the ſame fize, has a Larger head, 4 
blunter noſe, leſs eyes, ſhorter ears, and the tip of its tail a little white. 
Never frequents houſes ; but the banks of rivers, ditches, and ponds, 
. Where it burrows; feeds on fiſh, frogs, and avec and, in fore coun- 

_ is eaten on „ . : 
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9 MID, cautious, 4 bee fearkut: by 1 farniliar fork! * 
ceſſity, it attends on mankind an unbidden gueſt; it never leaves 

is hole but to ſeek proviſion, and ſeldom ventures above a few paces; - 
coes not leave a houſe unleſs forced. The moſt feeble of quadrupeds, 
except the guinea- pig; never, though tamed, familiar; and, though 


fed in a cage, ſuſpicious. Surrounded by enemies, the owl, the cat, 


the ſnake, the hawk, the weaſel, and the rat, it only ſubſiſts by its 
amazing fecundity. _ 


The mouſe brings forth ſeveral times in the year from ſx to ten , 
theſe, in a fortnight ſhift for themſelves ; are ſeldom found in ricks or 


corn much infeſted with rats; generally chooſe that ſide of the rick . 
from whence. moſt rain is expected; and thence venture forth to drink 


the little drops of rain,or dew at the extremities of the ſtraw ; ſeldom live 
above two or three years; found almoſt throughout the ancient conti- 


nent, and exported to the new ; afraid of human ſociety, yet cloſely at- 


tending it ; enemies to man, but only found where he has fixed his 
habitation. 


The long-tailed field-mouſe is larger than the fornmer; in colour, nearly 


reſembling the Norway rat; chiefly found in fields and gardens. The 
ſhort-tailed field-mouſe, about ſix inches long, has a tail "not above an 


inch and a half long, ending in a ſmall tuft Its colour inclines to that 


of the domeſtic mouſe. This, and the former, remarkable for laying 
up proviſion againſt winter, ſometimes above a buſhel. 
| The forew-mouſe is about the ſize of the domeſtic mouſe, but differs 
greatly i in the form of its noſe, which is very long and ſlender: The 
teeth alſo are ſingular in form, and twenty-eight in number; whereas 
_ number of the rat kind is but ſixteen. The two upper fore: teeth are 
ſharp; and on each fide is a kind of wing or beard, like an arrow, 


| — viſible, but on cloſe inſpection. The other teeth placed cloſe 
together, are very ſmall, and ſeemingly ſcarcely ſeparated. As it lives 


chiefly in the fields, and feeds more on inſects than corn, it may be con- 
ſidered rather as a friend than an enemy. It has a ſtrong en 


imel; 2 n to un wor or ' five young at a time, 
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M2 be diſtinguiſhed into three Kinds; the greater, the wid. 


with hair, round, reſembling a bruſh. All have black ſparkling eyes, 
and whiſkers, partly white and partly black; are ſtupified like the 
marmotte quring Ae and en proviſions in caſe of revival by a 


ſunny day. 


They inhabit woods or very thick hedges, neſtling i in the hollow of 


ſome tree, or near the bottom of a cloſe ſhrub ; form magazines of nuts, 
beans, or acorns, and ſhut themſelves up wich it for the winter, rolling 

themſelves up in a ball. Their neſts are lined with moſs, graſs, and 
dead leaves ; Hey bring _ three or four young in ping. 
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F theſe are thine diſtinctions: the Ondatra, the Deſman, and the 
| C Pilori. The ondatra is native of Canada, the deſman of Lap- 
land, the pilori of the Weſt-India iſlands. 'The ondatra differs in having 
the tail flatted and carried edge-ways. The deſman has a long extended 
ſnout like the ſhrew- mouſe; the pilori a ſhort tail, as thick at one end as 
the other. They reſemble each other in being fond of the —_—_ and in 
that muſky odour from whence they are named. | 

The ondatra is the moſt remarkable; about the ſize of a {mall tubbit; : 
* the hair, the colour, and tail of a rat, but flatted on the ſides; can 
contract and enlarge its body at pleaſure. It has a muſcle like that of 
horſes, by which they move their hides, lying immediately under the 
ſkin, ſo powerfully c contractile, and ſuch an elaſticity in the falſe ribs, 
that it can creep into an hole where others, ſeemingly much lefs, cannot 
follow. The female is remarkable alſo for two diſtinct apertures. Their 
muſky ſmell is much ſtrongeſt at one ſeaſon of the year; and the marks 
of the ſex ſeem to appear and diſappear in the ſame manner. 

The ondatra ſomewhat reſembles the beaver in nature; lives in ſocie- 


. 1885 winter; forms houſes of two feet and a half wide, in _ 
| | e ehe 


dle, and the 1%; the largeſt being equal.t to a rat, che leaſt. no 
gger than 4 mouſe.” They differ from the rat in having the tail tuſted 
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reſide ſeveral families to ſhelter themſelves from the ſeaſon; but they do 
not lay up magazines of proviſion. They form a kind of covert way 
to and round their dwelling, from whence they iſſue to procure water 
and roots, 735 which * * ſubſiſt. During winter their houſes are 

: eet deep in ſnow. During ſummer they ſeparate two by - 


RUE 
< + A 
103 


eight or ten feet ſnow. Dur ner they, 
two, and feed on roots and vegetables, They then become extremely | 
fat, and are ſought after, as well for their ffeſh as their ſkins, | 
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CN Reatly reſembles the water. rat in ſize, ſmall eyes, and the ſhort- = 
LI nefs of its tail; is rather browner, the belly and legs a dirty yels Ui 
| low; is diſtinguiſhed by two pouches on each ſide its jaw, under the . = 
| ſkin, into which it crams proviſion, which it carries home for winter ſtore, -=- 
/ Theſe are oblong, the ſize of a large walnut, They open into the mouth, 
Its hole is generally on an inclining ground, always has two en- 
trances, one perpendicular, the other oblique ; (if there be many in a 
family, there are ſo many perpendicular holes.) The perpendicular hole 
is the door, Within about a foot of this are two more, containing pro- 
viſions. There is another. apartment warmly lined with graſs and ſtraw, 
where the female brings forth. Theſe communicate with each. other, 
and all together take up a ſpace of ten or twelve feet in diameter, 
Theſe animals ſtore up dry corn well cleaned, or in the ear, beans and 
peas in the pod, They begin to ſtore in Auguſt; as each magazine is 
filled, they carefully cover it with earth, ſo neatly, that it is not eaſy to 
diſcover where the earth has been moved ; their retreats are found by 
obſerving the oblique entrance, which generally has a ſmall quantity of = 
earth before it; and this, though often ſeveral yards from their home, | 
conducts the ſkilful to the diſcovery, Many German peaſants make a 5 
10 8 by theſe hoards, which, in a fruitful ſeaſon, often furniſh two | 
buſhels' of good grain each, FR * 
They produce twice or thrice a year, and bring five or ſix. In moiſt 
ſeaſons, their de vaſtations produce a famine. Like the reſt of their Kind, 
deſtroy each other. Their fur is valuable; the natives are invited by 
rewards to deſtroy them, and the weaſel kind ſeconds their efforts. 
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S a native of Scandinavia, larger than a dormouſe, with a buſhy tail, 
half an inch long; covered with thin hair; the upper part of the 
lead, the neck and ſhoulders, black; the reſt of the body reddiſh, with 
ſmall black ſpots to the tail; eyes little and black; ears round, in- 
clining toward the back; the legs before ſhort, thoſe behind longer, 
which renders it very ſwift. 9 0 W 


In wet ſeaſons, all the rat kind multiply ; but this ſpecies ſo remarka- 


bly, that the Laplanders believe they drop from the clouds ; they quit 


their native mountains in troops of millions, moving by night, in a 


ſquare often more than a mile broad, covering the ground, the hind- 
moſt touching its leader. They generally move in lines, about three 


feet apart, and parallel, from north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt. . They go for- 


ward, directed by ſome ſtrange impulſe. If extenſive water inter- 
rupt their progreſs, they. ſwim over it; if a fire, or a deep well, 
they plunge into the flames, or leap down the well; if a boat acroſs a 
river, while they are ſwimming, they mount directly up its ſides; if a 
Rack of hay or corn, they gnaw their way through it; if a houſe through 
which they cannot ger, they. continue there till they die. Happily they 
eat nothing ſtored for human ſubliſtence ; but conſume roots and vegeta- 
bles. If they paſs through a meadow, they deſtroy it quickly, and give 
it an appearance of being burnt up and ſtrewed with aſhes. If a man 


ſhould venture to interrupt one of them in its courſe, the little animal 


furiouſly flies up at its opponent, barking ſomewhat like a puppy, and, 
wherever it faſtens, does not eaſily quit the hold. If the leader be 
forced out of its line, which is very rare, it expreſſes its grief by a 
hinder their march; for ſome have been obſerved to carry one young in 
their mouth, another on their back. Their rapacity, at laſt, impels 
them to devour each other, After committing incredible devaſtations, 
they ſeparate into two armies, along the coaſts of the larger lakes and 
rivers. The Laplanders, who obſerve them thus drawn up to fight, 
conſider their combats as preſages of war, and expect invaſion from 
Ruſſia or Sweden, as the ſides next thoſe kingdoms happen to conquer. 
They fight till one party overcomes, and from that time diſappear, moſt 
probably being entirely devoured, either in rage, or as food. 3 

| . . 85 ey 


3 cry, and is faid not to ſurvive it. Even their breeding does not 
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have gnawed, for cattle often die that afterward feed where they paſſed. 
To the Swedes and Norwegians, who live by | huſbandry, ſuch an in- 
vaſion is terrible; but the Laplanders are happy when viſited by an 
army of lemings; they feaſt on their fleſh, though horrid food even to 
dogs and cats, and always expect plenty of game the year following, 
among thoſe fields which the lemings have def troyed. 


2 . 7 1 N K- 


HE ck is . to live ay under the earth, that n no place 

ſhould be left untenanted. Is fat, ſleek, and glofly, and, though 

denied many advantages of other animals, enjoys ſome of which they are 
but ſcantily poſſeſſed. 

Leſs than a rat and bigger than a mouſe, with a coat of fine, 
ſhort, gloſſy, black hair; its noſe, long and pointed; its eyes ſcarce 
poſſible to be diſcerned. Inſtead of ears, has only holes. Its neck 
ſhort; body thick and round ; ſmall ſhort tail; legs alſo very ſhort; 
as it reſts on 1ts belly, the feet appear growing out of its body, The 
ancients, and ſome moderns, thought the animal utterly blind; but 


Derham, by a microſeope, diſcovered all the parts of an eye. The 


fore-legs are very ſhort and ſtrong, furniſhed with five claws each, 
turned outwards and backwards, the hind-legs are longer and weaker 
than the. fore . the teeth are like thoſe of a fhrew moufe, five on each 
fide the uppef jaw, which ſtand out; thoſe behind, divided into points. 
The tongue is as large as the mouth will hold. 

By the breadth, ſtrength, and ſhorineſs of the füces feet which in- 
cline outwards, throws back the earth with eaſe ; had they been longer, 
the falling in of the earth would have prevented the quick repetition of 
their ſtrokes, and they would have required a larger, hole for their exer- 
tion. The fore-part of the body being thick and very muſcular, gives 
great ſtrength to the action of the fore-fecr, enabling it to + its way 


with amazing force and rapidity. . 
Little viſion is ſufficient for a creature who lives in darknefs.: had the 


organ been . it would have been perpetually liable to injury by 
. Db = Sts. 


THE RAT KIND, 109 


hor are found dead by thouſands, and taint the air for miles, pro- 
ducing malignant diſorders. They ſeem alſo to infect the plants they 
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ee chat inconvenience. is 2 by its being very Catal, and 
© very cloſely covered with hair. Anatomiſts mention alſo a certain muſ- 

dle, by which the animal can advance or draw back its eyes at pleaſure, 
E Perfectly fitted to the animal's ſituation, are alſo the ſenſes of hearing 
and Collin by the firſt it receives notice of diſtant danger, by the 
other, is directed, in the midft of darkneſs, to its food. Buried in the 

earth, it ſeldom ftirs out, unleſs forced by violent rains, or when in 
purſuit of prey it gets into the open air, which is hardly its natural ele- 
ment ; it chooſes the looſer ſofter grounds, beneath which it can travel 
with greater eaſe; where alſo it finds moſt worms and inſe&s, on which 
it chiefly preys. It is moſt active, and caſts up moſt earth, immediate- | 
Jy before rain; and, in winter, before a thaw : at thoſe times worms 
and inſets being in. motion, and approaching the ſurface. In dry 

weather, the mole ſeldom forms hillocks, bur penetrates deeper after 
its prey. 

_ Their gre cateſt calemity, i is an launchtios Z notwithſtanding every effort 
to reach the higher grounds, many periſh, as well as their young, which 
remain in their holes. Without fuch accidents, their great fecundity 

_ would render them extremely troubleſome ; and as it is, in ſome . 
they are conſidered by the farmer as bis greateſt peſt. They couple 
toward the approach of ſpring, and their young are found about the 
ginning of May, four or five at a time. It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, chat 
mole-hill in which the female has brought forth, by its ſize, To form 
this retreat, ſhe begins by erecting the earth into a tolerably . 

apartment, ſupported by partitions, to prevent the roof from falling; 

_ the beats the earth very firm, to render it tight againſt che moſt violent 
rain, and raiſes it above flight inundations. She then procures graſs 
and dry leaves, as a bed for her young. All around this hill, are holes 
diverging into the earth, from the middle apartment, extending about 
fifteen. feet in every direction, into which the animal makes her ſubter- 
raneous excurſions, and by which, as ſhe is very quick of hearing, the 

- Inſtant ſhe perceives her habitation attacked, ſhe and her. young always 
make good a retreat, unleſs the earth be dug away by ſeveral men at once. 
The mole is ſcarcely found, except in cultivated countries: its varie- 
ties are bur few, That of Virginia reſembles the common mole, ex- 
dept in colour, which is black, mixed with a deep purple. There are 

ſometimes white _—_ N 7 in — * 1 227 than the 
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rackrx, on HE DGE HOG KIND. 


IE Rege bog, ee formidable, is yet harmleſs. Armed =? 
with a thouſand points, for defence, not invaſion. Deſtitute of 

— cunning, of ſwiftaeſs, this animal finds protection by one expe- 
dient. When attacked, it rolls itſelf up, and nnn nothing but a 
ball of defenſive thorns to the enemy. 

This animal is of two kinds; one with a noſe like a hog, the other, 
more ſhort and blunt. The latter is moſt common; is about fix inches 
from the tip of the noſe to the tail. The tail is little more than an 
inch long, concealed by the ſpines ; the head, back, and ſides, covered 
" h prickles; the noſe, breaſt, and belly, with * ſoft hair; legs 

ſhort, of a duſky colour, almoſt bare; five toes on each foot, long and 
ſeparated; the prickles ate about an inch in length, very ſharp pointed; 
their lower part white, middle black, and points white: the eyes are 
ſmall, and placed high in the head; the ears are round, pretty large, 
and naked; the mouth 1 is mall, well furniſhed with teeth for chewing 
its food. 

On occaſions of danger, it alters its whole appearance; bends its 
back, lays its head on its breaſt, ſhuts its eyes, rolls down the ſkin of its 
ſides toward the legs, draws theſe up, and tucks them in on every fide, 
by drawing the ſkin cloſe ; reſembles now not an animal, but a roundiſh 
maſs of prickles, not unlike a cheſnut in the huſk ; having, on one ſide, 
a kind of flat, where the head and legs are tucked in. Thus rolled up, 
it waits till its enemy is fatigued by fruitleſs attacks. The cat, the 
weaſel, the ferret, the martin, quickly decline the combat; the dog him- 
ſelf ſeldom ſucceeds. If its aſſailant attempt to bite, he more frequently 
feels than inflicts a wound; enraged and barking, he rolls it along 
with his paws; but the hedge- hog patiently ſubmits, in ſecurity, to 
every indignity, and, to diſguſt its enemy, ſheds its urine. The fox, 
by preſſing it with its weight, often obliges the hedge-hog to put out 
its noſe, which he inſtantly ſeizes, and ſoon becomes maſter of the 
whole body: when danger is paſt, the hedge-hog peeps out from its 
ball, and creeps ſlowly to its retreat. | 8 
The hedge-hog ſleeps by day, and ventures out by night ; eier i in 


ſmall thickets or hedges; makes a hole ſix or eight inches deep, lies 
| well 
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well wrapped up in moſs, graſs, or leaves; eats roots, fruits, worms, 
and inſects. | 
Mr. Buffon accuſes them of . not à little 6 «1 
have often,” ſays he, © had the female and her young brought me 
about the beginning of June; from three to five in number; white 
in the beginning, and ſhewing only the marks of their ſpines'; wil- 
ling to rear ſome of them, 1 put the dam and her young in a tub, 
with abundanc proviſion ; but the old animal, inſtead of ſuckling ber 
young, devoured them all, one after another, On another occaſion, a 
hedge-hog, that had made its way into the kitchen, diſcovered: a little 
pot, in which was meat prepared for boiling ; the miſchievous animal 
drew out the meat, and left its excrements in the ſtead. In the garden 
they did very little damage, and it was ſcarcely perceivable that they 
were there: they lived on fruits that fell from the trees; they dug the 
earth into ſhallow holes; eat caterpillars, beetles, and worms; were alſo 
very fond of fleſh, boiled or raw.“ 
They ſleep during winter; at no time eat much, and. can remain 1 very 
: hong without a Their blood, 1 18 cold, like all other bes anos. 
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RE two little animals, deſcribed by Mr. Buffon, of the hedge 
hog kind, yet different; like the hedge-hog, covered with 
dieter, but mixed with more hair; unlike that animal, they do not 
defend themſelves by rolling up in a ball. Found only i in the Eaſt- 


Indies, where the hedge-hog exiſts alſo. | | 
The TankEc is about the fize of a mole; the TEN PD RAC ſtill leſs, 


. defended only with prickles on the head, neck, and ſhoulders ; being 

. Efſewhere covered with a coarſe hair, reſembling hog's briſtles. Having 
very ſhort legs, they move ſlowly ; grunt like a hog, and wallow in the 
mire. Are chiefly in creeks and harbours of ſalt water; multiply great- 
Tz make holes in the ground, and flee 12 for ſeveral months. During 
this torpid ſtate, their hairs, perhaps alfo their prickles, fall, and are 
renewed on their revival; are uſually very fat; their fleſh inbpid, ſofr, 
_ hl yet the Indians conſider it as 4 delicacy. 
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HE HEDGE-HOG KIND, _ toy 


C 
s about two feet long, and fifteen inches high; covered with quills, 


neſs, but tapering and ſharp, thickeſt in the middle, and inſerted like 
feathers into birds; within ſpongy, like the top of a gooſe-quill ; white 


and black alternately from end to end; ſome fifteen inches long, and a 


quarter of an inch in diameter; harder than common quills, difficult to 


be cut, and ſolid at the point: others long, flexible, and ſlender, grow 


here and there among the former; ſome near the tail are white and 
tranſparent, Theſe quills incline backward, like the briſtles of a hog ; 

* the animal is irritated, they ſtand upright, like briſtles. 

The muzzle ſomewhat reſembles a hare, but is black; the legs very 
ſhort, each foot has five toes; the belly, head, and body, are covered 
with ſhort hair, like prickles, except. the ears and the ſole of the foot; 
the ears are thinly covered with very fine hair, in ſhape are like the 


human; the eyes ſmall; only one-third of an inch in length. When 


kinned, there appear a kind of paps where the large quills orew, the 
ſize of a ſmall pea, anſwering to as many holes on the ſurface of the 
ſkin, which are about half an inch deep, wherein the quills are fixed. 
This formidable armour is entirely dec the quills never quit 
the ſkin, except when the animal moults them, as birds do their 


feathers. Their uſual manner of defence is to lie on one ff de, and 


when the enemy approaches very near, by ſuddenly riſing, to wound 


him with the points oa the other, always directing their quills to 


the enemy: thus amply protected, even the lion fears to attack the 
porcupine. Hunts ſerpents and zeprtiles. Travellers aſſure us that, be- 
tween the ſerpent and the porcupine, exiſts irreconcileable enmity, and 
that they never meet without mortal engagement. The Poreupine is 
ſaid to roll itſelf on the ſerpent. 

Thoſe brought to this country are uſually fed on bread, milk, fruits, 
and meat. The porcupine is extremely hurtful to gardens, and does 
incredible damage. Lives fwom twelve to fifteen years; couples in 
September; the males become very fierce, and often deſtroy each other 


with theig:teeth, The female goes with young ſeven months, brings 


forth one ſuckles it about a month, accuſtoms it betimes to vegetables 
and the bark of trees 3 ſhe is n fierce in its defence; at other ſeaſons, 
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from ten to fourteen inches long, reſembling a gooſe-quill in thick- 
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Its purſuers : : if hunted by a dog or a wolf, climbs a tree, and conti- 


Indians eagerly purſue it to make eee of its quilts, and t to eat 
„ f pe 


# & * porcupines of Ametica differ from that of the ancient continent, 
> and may be conſidered as different ſpecies. Theſe are principally, - 


quarter the length of the porcupine's ; its ſnout little like a hate; its tail 
is long, catches the branches of trees, and holds by them; may be eaſily 
tamed ; inhabits chiefly the ſouthern parts of America, yet is not want- 
ing in che northern. 8 | 


The Uxrson is native of Hudſon's Bay. The body of this animal 
ſomewhat reſembles a pig; is covered with long briſtly hair, with a 


ſhorter hair underneath ; under this the quills lie concealed very thick; 
they are ,white, with a brown point, and bearded, and the longeſt do 


not exceed four inches ; they ſtick to the hand when the animal is ftroked 


on the back, ſometimes ſo faſt, as to follow it. T hey neſtle under the 
roots of great trees, ſleep very much, chiefly feed on the bark of the 
Juniper. In winter, the ſnow ſerves them for drink ; in fummer, they 


lap water like a dog; are very common in the country lying eaſt of 


Hudſon's Bay; and ſeveral of the trading Americans depend on 'them 


for food, at ſome ſeaſons of the year. e N 25 
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NIMALS of this claſs have hands inſtead of paws ; ears, eyes, 
eye-lids, lips, and breaſts like mankind ; their internal conform- 
ation bears partial likeneſs; in ſome nearer, in others more diſtant. 
May be divided into three claſſes, vir. 
The Ape kind; theſe exhibit ſtrongly the human likenefs3 ; walk up- 


right, want a tail, have fleſhy poſteriors, calves to their legs, and feet 


| ſomewhat like ours, 
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= is fearful, timid, and harmleſs. The porcupine never bites or injures 


nues there-till it has wearied out the patience of its adverſary. The. 


The Covando, much leſs than the porcupine ; its quills about a 


Ol 


THE MONKEY. KIN D. | 111 
Thie Baboon kind is a more diſtant approach to the human form, the 


quadruped mixing in every part: go on all fours; when upright, ſome 
are as tall as a man, have ſhort rails, long ſnouts, and are brutally fierce. 


or longer than their bodies; flattiſh faces. 


＋ HE Ouran Outang, of all animals, neareſt approaches the human 

race; is of different ſizes, from three to ſeven feet high. In general, is 
leſs than a man; bur its ſtrength and agility much greater. — 
who have ſeen them in their native ſolitudes, give ſurpriſing relations of 
their force, ſwiftneſs, addreſs, and ferocity. Naturaliſts at home have 
been equally ſtruck with their patient, pliant, imitative diſpoſitions; 
their appearance and conformation. That obſerved by Dr. Tyſon is 
beſt known; having been deſcribed with the greateſt exactneſs. It was 
brought from Angola in Africa ; the body was covered with coal black 
hair, reſembling human, and longeſt where it is longeſt on the human 
ſpecies. The face was like that of a man, the forehead larger, the head 
round ; the jaws were not prominent, as in monkies, but flat; the ears 
were like human in moſt reſpects ; and the teeth, as alſo the vending of 
the arms and legs. 

The differences were the flatneſs of the a the wad of the fore- 
heed the want of chin; the ears were too large, the eyes too cloſe, the 
noſe and mouth too diſtant, the thighs too ſhort, the arms too long, the 
thumb too little, and the palm of the hand too narrow. The feet were 
more like hands than feet, and the animal bent too much on its 
haunches. It differed in the number of its ribs, having thirteen ; where- 
as, In man, are but twelve. The tongue, and the organs of voice, 
were the ſame, yet the animal was dumb ; the brain was the ſame, yet 
he wanted reaſon.—Profeſſor Camper has ſince obſerved a flit in the 
gullet of this animal, through which the air, neceſſary to form a voice, 
eſcapes in a whiſtle. 

This animal was very hairy behind; but before, the hair was nach 
thinner, the ſkin appeared, and in ſome places was almoſt bare. When 
on all fours, it appeared all hairy ; when erect, it appeared leſs hairy. 
The face, hands, and ſoles of the feer, were without hair, and moſt of 
the forehead ; dbwn the ſides of the face the hair was thick, an inch and 


a half long. The palms of the hands were as long as the ſoles of the 
LF 2 | feet ; 


The Monkey kind are removed further, are much leſs, tails as long | 
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feet; the toes as long as the fingers ; the middle toe ben The 
8 a often uſed his binder feet 28 hands; 3 ſometimes its hands inſtead 
. 
In its paſſage to E gland, thoſe it knew on ſhip-board, it mh. em- 
brace with great tenderneſs, opening their boſoms, and claſping its 
hands about them. Monkies of a lower ſpecies it held in averſion; al- 
ways avoided the place where they were kept in the ſame veſſel. After it 
was a little uſed to wear clothes, it grew very fond of them ; part ir 
+ would put on without help; the reſt it would carry in its hands to ſome 
of the company, for their aſſiſtance. It would lie in a bed, place its 
head on the pillow, and pull the clothes upwards, as a man would do. 
Mr. Buffon deſcribes one, which, fays he, I have ſeen give its hand to 
ſhow the-company to the door, fit at table, unfold its napkin, wipe its 
lips, uſe the ſpoon and the fork to carry the victuals to its mouth, pour 
out its drink into a glaſs, touch glaſſes when invited, take a cup and 
ſaucer and lay them on the table, put in ſugar, pour out its tea, leave 
It to cool before drinking, and this often of its own accord. 
However, many of theſe extraordinary habits were probably the reſult 
of education. It is very ſuppoſable the moſt perfect of this kind are 
generally prone like quadrupeds, for when we examine the palms of 
their hands, and the ſoles of their ſeet, we find both equally callous and 
beaten; a proof that both have been equally uſed. It is even ſaid, that 
when they are taken, their hands are tied behind them, to teach them 
to walk upright; and, thus educated, an ape, or a quadruped, may be 
an admirable object for human curioſity, but little advanced in regard to 
its own felicity; its conveniencies for its manner of life are neither 
improved nor augmented : all its acquiſitions are uſeleſs to itſelf, and 
calculated to cauſe wonder in ſpectators, not to rank their: poſſeſſor a 
fingle ſtep higher in the ſcale of being. 

Pyrard relates, that in Sierra Leona, in Africa, are a kad of apes, 
called Baris, ſtrong and muſcular, which walk upright, 1 at a mor- 
tar, go to the river to fetch water, in a little pitcher, on their heads; 
but if care be not taken to receive the pitcher at their return, let it fall, 
and then, ſeeing it broken, cry for their oſs. 

"ow The gigantic races of the Ouran Outang are truly formidable; ; 
—_— . - are as tall or taller than a man; active, ſtrong, intrepid, cunning, laſ- 
>...  ciyious, cruel; found in many parts of Africa, in the Eaſt-Indies, in 
VM adagaſcar, and: in Borneo. In the laſt, the people of quality courle 
80 as we do the ſag. . _ 
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THE MONKEY KIND. 113 


The African Pongo walks on his hinder legs, ſleeps under trees, 
builds a hut to protect him againſt the ſun and the rains; lives only on 
fruits ; not carnivorous. When the negroes 'make a fire in the woods, 
this animal comes near and warms himſelf by the blaze, but has not ſkill 
to keep the flame alive by feeding it with fuel. They go in companies; 
if they meet a man, ſhew him no mercy ; attack the elephant with clubs, 
and drive him from that part of the foreſt which they claim. Are 
ſtronger than ten men. Eo | 1 8 
The Ape, properly ſo called, or the Pithekos of the ancients, is not 
above a foot and a half high; walks erect, without a tail, and is eaſilyß 
tamed. . 25 5 | Bs 
The Long-armed Ape is from two feet to four feet high, walks erect, 
without a tail, face reſembling man, a circle of buſhy hair round the 
viſage, eyes are large and ſunk in its head, face tanned, ears well pro- 
portioned. When it ſtands erect, its arms reach the ground; ſo that it 
can walk-on all fours, yet be erect at the e time, Native of the 
Eaſt-Indies, particularly the coaſt of Coromandel. : 
The Cynocephalus, or Magot (of Buffon) wants a tail, but has a 
ſmall protuberance formed by the ſkin; alſo a large callous red rump ; 
face prominent, approaching the quadruped ; covered with a browniſh 
hair ; yellow on the belly ; three feet and a half or four feet high ; na- 
tive of Africa and the Eaſt ; ſullen, vicious, and untraftable, 


* 


25 


* 


B A B G O W 


IT IESE animals have a ſhort tail, a prominent face, canine teeth 
larger than thoſe of men, and calloſities on the rump; fierce, malicious, 
and untractable. 1 

The Baboon, properly ſo called, is from three to four feet high, very 
ſtrong built, thick body and limbs, and long canine teeth; large callo- 
ſities behind, quite naked and red; tail crooked and thick, ſeven or 
eight inches long; its ſnout long and thick; on each ſide of its cheeks, 
a pouch, into which, when ſatiated with eating, it puts the remainder ; 
covered with Jong thick hair, reddiſh brown ; walks commonly on all 
fours; hands as well as feet armed with long ſharp claws,” inſtead of the 


broad round nails of the ape kind. 
3 | f | : When 
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114 5 QUADRUPEDS. 


- with milk, accuſtom them to guard their 


When they 50 an orchard or vineyard (for St are RE”) th 
af grapes, le. and ripe fruit), they go arge anies; Part 
enter the incloſult, b but fink ſet a ce inel; 142 283 line 27 : 
their fellows Shin. to their rendezvous in fome craggy mountain * thoſe 
within the orchard throw the fruit to thoſe without, or, if the wall be 


hi gh, to thoſe on the top, and theſe to thoſe beyond them, all along the 
| 2 while this is going forward wit great expedition, they obſerve a 


profound ſilence. | 
The natives of the Cape often take them young, and, feeding. them | 


- houſes ha o Siam. 
the NM] EE) 2 2 Helene 


The largeſt of the bab6on.kind' is 


| ſhort, from four to five feet high; muzzle long, of a blueiſh colour, 


ſtrongly marked with wrinkles; from the noſe iſſues a ſnot, which the 
animal at intervals licks off with its tongue; is native of the” Gold 
Coaſt; ſaid to EW eee erect, . when diſpleaſed, to weep 
like a child. 2 

The Wanderow is LES leſs than the 8 tail from or to 
eight inches long; muzzle prominent; has a large long white head of 
hair, with a monſtrous white beard, coarſe, rough, and deſcending ;' the 
colour of the reſt of the body brown or black; equally fierce ; yet ſeems 
more tractable than moſt of its kind ; 5 Is. chiefly ſeen in the woods of 


Ceylon and Malabar. 


The Pigrail is in ſize no larger then a cat; has a prominent muzzle ; 


the tail five or fix inches long, curled up like that of a hog; native of 
Sumatra. Edwards kept one of them in London; another happening to 
be expoſed in a ſhew of beaſts, he brought the two exiles: together, 


The moment they came into each other's preſence, ahey, reſtahe 
— nnn ore pie and ſeemed FINE Teri 


N. 


0 . 0 N K E te 


HAVE numerous 1 70 "mentions ove" e 
the. Gold Coaſt alone; and Condamine ifferts, Wat TS would 


volume to deſcribe thoſe along the Wet Hroazaps: ; ſcarce a country in 

the tropical climates that does not ar wielr them; ſcarce a foreſt 

Te: Has not a race diſtin from al ockers, ; for the © monk A 
g Aman 
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Kintand never mix with each other, but cindibntly obſerve; a ſeparation, 
and guard their limits from the intruſion of ſtrangers. Neither the 
tiger nor the lion will venture to diſpute their dominion, ſince they, 
from the tops of trees, continually carry on an offenſive war, and by 
their agility eſcape purſuit. The ſerpent is their chief deſtroyer, and is 


often ſeen winding up the trees where they reſide, and if it happen to 


ſurpriſe them ſleeping, ſwallows them before the little animals have time 
for defence. The monkies in general inhabit the tops of trees; the 


ſerpents, branches nearer the bottom. 
To the Negroes they are their greateſt olhgut, and do incredible da- 


mage, plundering pretty much like the baboons; are not contented 


with the firſt blade of corn, or the firſt cane, but pull up the moſt allur- 
ing, turn it round, examine, compare it with others, and if they find it 
to their mind, ſick i it under one of their arms. - 
They generally keep in companies, march in order, and obey the 
voice of ſome chieftain, remarkable for his ſize and gravity. One | 


. cies; which Mr. Buffon calls the Ouarine, is remarkable for loodbcls. 
and diſtinctneſs of voice, ſtill more for their uſe of it. I have fre- 


quently been a witneſs,” ſays Margrave, * of their aſſemblies. Every 


day, morning and evening; the ovarines aſſemble in the woods. When 


all come together, one among the number takes the higheſt place on a 


tree, and makes a ſignal with his hand to the reſt to fit round, in order 


to hearken. As ſoon as he ſees them placed, he begins his diſcourſe, 
with ſo loud a voice, and yet in a manner ſo precipitate, that to hear 
him at a diſtance, one would think the whole company were crying out 


at the ſame time: however, during that time, one only is ſpeaking, and. 


the reſt obſerve the moſt profound ſilence. When this has done, he 
makes a fign with the hand for the reſt to reply; and at that inſtant they- 
raiſe their voices together, until by another ſignal of the hand they are 
enjoined ſilence, This they as readily obey; till, at laſt, the whole al- 


ſembly breaks up, after hearing a repetition of the fame preachment.“ 


The chief food of the monkey- tribe is fruits, buds of trees, ſucculent 


roots and plants ; ate fond of ſweets, particularly the pleaſant juice of 


the palm-tree and the ſugar-cane, In neceflity, eat inſects and worms; 


if near the coaſts, oyſters, crabs, and ſhell-fiſh. Catch oyſters by clap- 


ping a ſtone between the opening ſhells; draw crabs from the water, by 
putting their tail to the crabs” hole, the crabs faſtening on ir, they draw 
them on ſhore with a jerk. The monkey brings one at a time, ſome- 
times two. 


„ "QUADRVPEDS ro 


Father Cari, in his hiſtory of Angola, aſſures us, that while his 


health was impaired by the raging heats of the climate, his patiencel ex- 
hauſted by the obſtinacy of the natives, and his little proviſions daily 
plundered, without redreſs, he found more faithful ſervices from mon- 
kies than from men; theſe he had taught to attend him, to guard him, 
while ſleeping, | 1 0 thieves and rats, to comb his head, to fetch his 
water; and he a 

inhabitants. W ED 


erks, chat they were more tractable chan the human 


1 


The monkies i ien, De. may FS. n wicked from thats of . | 


rica by three marks. (1) A naked callous ſubſtance behind, on which 


they fit; which thoſe of America-are without. -(2) Noſtrils differently 
formed, opening downward; whereas the American monkies open on 


each ſide. (3) Pouches on each ſide the jaw, into which they put pro- 
viſion; which thoſe of America are without. Alſo, no monkies of the 


ancient continent hang by the tail, as do mon of the American. | 
T . 9 
Mr. Buffon, who has 8 this race of beings with great accu- 
racy, makes nine ſpecies belonging to the ancient continent. 
(1) The Macaguo, ſomewhat feſembling à baboon in ſize, ftrength | 


of body, and an hideous wrinkled. viſage; but differs in having: 4 very 


long tail, covered with tufted hair: native of Congo. | 
G) The Patas is about the ſame ſize, has a longer bog bad face 


lefs hideous ; is remarkable for i its colour, which is ſo brilliant a red, 


that the animal looks as if it were Painted by fome called the Red 
African Monkey. 
(3) The Malbrovk, of which be ſuppoſes the Bonet Chingis: „ 


| variety. One is remarkable for a long tail and beard ; the other for a 


cap of hair, that covers the crown of the head, from whence it takes the 


name: natives of the Eaſt- Indies. The Bramins have hoſpitals: for ſuch 


of them as happen to be ſick or diſabled. . 
(4) The Mangabey may be diſtinguiſhed, by its eye- -lids, which are 
naked, and of a ſtriking whiteneſs : native of Madagaſcar. 9 ; 

(5) The, Mona, or Cephus of the ancients, is variegated with black 
2 Wn” its tail of an aſh- colour, two white ſpots on each ide, at its 


3 Inſertion : native of the northern parts of Africa, 


(6) The Callitrix, or Green Monkey of St. Jago, diſtinguiſhed by its 


"2p e ul green colour on the back, its white breaſt and belly, and its 
8 5 face. Wa ES 


(7) The 
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The Coaita 
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2 1 5 

(8) The - Talapoin, Aifinguithed by i its variety o of green, White, and 
yellow hair; that Under the eyes being of a greater length than the reſt: 2 
ſuppoſed to be native of Africa and the Eaſt. 

(9) The Done, fo called in Cochinchina, where it is native; with a 
long tajl ; of a ſize as large as the baboon, and with a flat face like the 
pe reſembles the American monkies, in' having no callus on its 
poſteriots. ; 


| | 
Be 
| 
| 


The monkies of the new continent, Mr. Buffon divides into thoſe: avich 
muſcular holding tails, called SapaJovs ; thoſe with feeble, uſeleſs tails, 
called SAGoIns. Of the ſapajous are fi ve ſorts; of the ſagoins, ſix. 


wm 
- 
i 


07 IHR SAPAJOUS. 


The firſt is the Ownrine, or the Brazilian Guariba ; 2 large 8 4 fox, 
rith black long hair, deſcribed p. 115; is the largeſt monkey of 
America. This is often called the Preacher. 

(2) The Coaiti is diſtinguiſhed by having no thumb, c el, 
but four fingers on the two fore-paws. The tail, however, ſupplies the 
defects of the hand; and with this the animal flings itſelf from one tree 
o another, with Yurpriſing rapidity. 

(3) The Sajou is diſtinguiſhed by its yellowiſh, fleſh- ind face. 

(4) The Sai is ſomewhat larger, and has a broader muzzle ; called 
alſo the Bewaller, from its manner of lamenting, when, either threatened 
or beaten, | 

(5) The Samiri, or Aurora, is the ſmalleſt and moſt beautiful of all ; 
af a fine orange colour, with two Circles of fleth round the eyes; a very 
tender, delicate animal. | | 9 


Or THE SAGOINS. 


(1) The Saki; or Sagui, fo natalie for the lens of the bait on 
Is tail, that it has been 41 termed the e Monkey; f is ok 


Uerent ſizes, | | 
Xn - V 
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(a) The Tamaim is uſually black, with the feer yellow, ſome rom 


| ſport with yellow, = 
(3) The Ouiſtiti is remarkable for Jarge ruſe of hair on its fate, and 


its e tail. = 5 


* 


) The Marikina, or Lion: 1 with: a mane round the neck 
and a bunch of hair at the end of the tail, like a lion. 
(5) The Pinch, with the face of a heauriful black, and white hai 


deſcending on each ſide the face. 


| varying in colour or ſize, but agreeing in the human-like figure of the! 
hands and feet, and in their long noſe. 


| Hittle curled ; noſe alſo thicker; eyes black, orange-coloured circle 


|; 5 


(6) The Mico. The hair on its body a beautiful Air colour 
brighter than that of the moſt venerable human hair; the tail, a deer 
brown, inclining to blackneſs ; its ears, its cheeks, and lips, tincturec 
with bright vermillion; a very ſmall kind, MT 1 


/ CO OS 3 


* 
* 


MAKI, ox MOCOCO K h: ND, 


. 


* 


ROM the en of their hands and keel | 
monkey kind; but in that reſpect only. There are wet kinds 


The Mococo is about the ſize of a cat; the body and limbs flenderer 
a very long tail, at leaſt double the length of its body ; covered witl 
fur, marked alternately with broad rings of black and white ; remarka 
ble for the largeneſs of its eyes, which are ſurrounded with a broac 
black ſpace z and the length of the hinder-legs, which far exceed tho 
before, When it fleeps, it brings its noſe to its belly, and its tail ove 
its head, When it plays, it uſes a ſort of galloping, with its tail raiſe 
over its back, and continually in motion. The head is covered wit 
dark aſhicoloured hair ; the back and ſides, with a red aſh-colour, nc 
ſo dark as the head; the whole gloſſy, ſoft, and ſmooth, and ſtanding 
almoſt upright, like the pile of velvet. Native of Madagaſcar; a gen 
tle animal ; moves, like all four-handed animals, in an oblique directio 

The Mongooz is leſs than the former, with a ſoft, gloſſy robe, 5 


round the pupil; fone black, others * native of Nasse 
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THE. OPPOSSU S a1 a 


5 Tbe Vari: is much larger than either of the former ; its hair much 
longer has a kind of ruff round the neck, of very long hair, by which 
it may be-diſtinguiſhed- from the reſt ; fierce and ſavage; its voice ſome- 
| what reſembles t the roaring of the "fp native of Madagaſcar. | 

. To this tribe we may refer a little four- handed animal, of the ifland 
of Ceylon, which Mr. Buffon calls the Lori; of all quadrupeds the 
longeſt, in proportion to its ſize; having nine vertebræ in the loins; 
whereas others have only ſeven. The body appears longer, by having 
no tail; reſembles the maki kind in its hands, feet, ſnout, and the glots 
of its hair ; about the ſize of a (quirrel; and appears to be a . harm- 


lels little animal. Ph e HO 2 3 1 
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HESE Wem to unite the Wahle and the rat; are leſs than the 

former; have long tails, almoſt bare; their fur, as well as theit 
| Mw: reſembling the rat kind. Some have ranked them in that claſs; 5 
but their being four- handed is ſufficient diſtinction. 

The Oppoſſum is found in N. and S. America, in Java, &c. the ſize of 
a ſmall cat. The head reſembles a fox; has fifty teeth in all, two great 
ones in the midſt, like thoſe of a rat; eyes little, round, clear, lively, 
placed upright; ears long, broad, tranſparent, like thoſe 'of the rat 
kind; its tail. round; long g, a little hairy in the beginning, but quite 
naked towards the end; fore- legs ſhort, about three inches long; thoſe 
behind, four. The feet are like hands, each having five fingers, with 
white crooked nails, rather longer behind chan before. In this animal, 
the thumb on the hinder-leg wants a nail, whereas the fingers are furs - 
niſhed with clawed nails as "uſual. eee for a falſe womb, into 
which the young, when brought forth, e and continue to lodge 
and ſuckle ſecurely : which is thus deſcribed : 

Under the belly of the female is a kind of lit or opening, three inches 
long, compoſed of a ſkin, which makes a bag internally, covered on the 
inſide with hair; herein are the teats of the female, and into it the 
young retire, T his bag i is opened or NE at the will of the animal, and 
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ſo ole; that in ho 18 animal the opining:: can: res: he Abbe bed. 
This bag contains glands that exude a muſky ſubſtance, which commu- 


nicates to the fleſh of the animal, and renders it unfit to be eaten. The 
young, when firſt produced, are in a manner but half completed (ang 


ſome "aſſert, not much larger than flies); on quitting the womb, they 
creep into the receptacle, where they continue #xed to the teat till they 
have acquired ſtrength ſufficient. On their firſt entrance, they ſeldom 


ſtir out; when more advanced, they venture forth often 1 in IP —_ at 


laſt, ſeldom uſs their retreat, except in neceſſity, 
The Oppofſum, on the ground, is ſlow and AN but . tees 


with great expedition; chiefly ſubſiſts on birds; hides among the leaves 
of the trees to ſeize them by ſurpriſe; often hangs by the tail, which is 


long and prehenlile, for hours, head downwards, watching. for Prey. 
If any animal paſs underneath, it drops vpon and quickly devours it. 
By means of its tail, ſwings. from one tree to another, hunts inſets, and 
eſcapes purfuers. Seems, to live on vegetable as well as, animal ſub- 


Kances, ſugar-canes, the bark, and even the leaves of trees. Is eaſily 


tamed, bur is 4 diſagreeable damettic, 


The Marmoſe, found in South- America, ſeems Kg to differ in 


ſize, being leſs; inſtead of: a bag to receive its young, has only 


two longitudinal Twp near the thighs. The young, when firſt produced, 


are not above the ſize of a bean; but continue Reben to the teat, un- 


til they have arrived at greater maturity. 
The Cayopolin is ſomewhat larger, its ſnout. more. pointed, its l 


33 and its colour different, being aſh, inclining to yellow. 


The Phalanger, or Surinam Rat, reſembles the. former, but differs 
by the thumb and fore-finger of its hinder-hands being. joined together, 
except at the extremities; is about the ſize of a rat. 


The Tarſier reſembles the former, in having four hands and a long 
tail; differs in the extreme length of its hinder-legs, which are longer 
than. its whole body. The bones of that. part of the foot called the tar- 
ſus, are likewiſe very long; from whence the animal has received its 


name: the tail is naked in the middle, and hairy at doch, extremities; 


ls hair woolly, ſoft, and a my aſh colour. 


r 


1 


AMPHIBIOUS QUADRUPEDS, 


XXL quadrupeds of this kind, though covered with hair, are fur- 
| niſhed with membranes between the toes. Their paws are broad, 
their legs ſhort, fitted for ſwimming, for taking ſhore ſtrokes, and 
quickly repeating them, Some, like the otter, reſemble quadrupeds, 
except as being web-footed ; others, like the beaver, are not only web- 


footed, but have the tail covered with ſcales. Others, as the ſeal and 


the morſe, have the hind- feet ſtuck to the body like fins. And others, 
as the manati, have no hind-feet, and never come on ſhore. But all 
get their living in the water; all continue long under water; when preft 
by danger, fly to” the water for ſecurity; and, when upon land, are 
timorous and unwieldy. 


The OTTER reſembles quadrupeds in ſhape, hair, and internal 
conformation ; but reſembles the aquatic tribes in its manner of living, 
and in having membranes between the toes to aſſiſt it in ſwimming. It 
ſwims even faſter than it runs, and can overtake fiſhes in their own ele- 
ment. Its colour is brown; it is long, ſlender, and ſoft ſkinned ; is 
about two feet long from noſe to tail; the head and noſe are broad and 
flat; the neck ſhort; the body long; the tail broad at the inſertion, but 
tapering to a point; the eyes are very ſmall, and placed nearer the noſe 
than uſual in quadrupeds ; legs very ſhort, but remarkably ſtrong, broad 
and muſcular. Their joints articulated fo looſely, that the animal can 
turn them quite back, and bring them on a line with the body, ſo as to 

erform the office of fins. Each foot is furniſhed with five toes, con- 
need by ſtrong broad webs like thoſe of water-fowl. . 

The otter attends the ſides of lakes and rivers, but particularly the 
former; is ſeldom fond of fiſhing in a running ſtream ;* but in rivers al- 
ways ſwims againſt the ſtream, and meets the fiſhes, its prey, rather than 
purſues them. In lakes it deſtroys much more than it devours, and often 
ſpoils a pond in a few nights. The otter catches its prey from the bottom 
upward, or, purſuing it into ſome little creek, ſeizes it there. This 
animal, upon taking in a quantity of air, can remain ſome minutes at 
the bottom: there whatever fiſh paſſes over it is certainly taken; for, as 


„ * the 
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„ AMPHIBIOUS QUADRUPEDS. 


the eyes of fiſh are placed ſo as not to ſee under them, the otter ſeizing 
them by the belly, drags them on ſhore, where it often leaves them un- 
touched, to continue the purſuit for hours. In winter, when the lakes 
are frozen, and the rivers pour a rapid torrent, the otter is often greatly 
diſtreſſed, and obliged. to live on graſs, weeds, and even bark; then 
courageous from neceſſity, it feeds on inſects, rats, and even ſheep. It 
has the power of continuing long without food, and, though not torpid 
like the marmotte, yet keeps much within its retreat, which is uſually 
the hollow of a bank worn, under by the water. There it often forms a 
kind of gallery, running along the edge of the water; when attacked ar 
one end, it flies to the other, and often evades the hunter by plunging 
into the water at forty or fifty paces diſtance, while he expects to find it 
juſt before him. Couples about the middle of ſummer, and brings forth 
at the end of nine weeks, generally three or four at a time. The otter 
brings forth generally undgr hollow banks, on a bed of ruſhes, flags, or 
weeds, on the ſide of, ſome river or lake. The entrance of its hole is 
generally under water. The young are always at the water- edge; the 
dam teaches them to plunge ſwiftly, like herſelf, and eſcape among the 
ruſhes or weeds. Though never ſo young, they ſwim with great rapi- 
dity, no part of them: being ſeen above water, except che tip of 
the noſe, . | 

When caught young, they are carefully fed with ſmall fih and water ; ; 
but, as they. gather | Dry milk is mixed among their food, their 
fiſh proviſion. is gradually retrenched, and at length they are fed. wholly 
on bread. The training them to hunt for fiſh requires afſiduity and pa- 
tience; but an otter, thus taught, is a valuable animal, and will catch 
fiſh enough not only for itſelf, but for a family, Has been ſeen, at the 
word of command, to drive fiſh i into a corner, and bring off the largeſt 
to its maſter. 

Otters inhabit moſt parts of the world different in ſize and colour. 
In North-America and Carolina are white, inclining to yellow. The 
Braſilian otter is much larger than ours, with a roundiſh head, almoſt 
like a cat. The tail. is but five inches long; the hair is ſoft, ſhorr, and 
black, except on the head, where it is of a dark brown, with a yellow- 
0 pot under the throat. 
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quadrupeds in cunning, and by almoſt all in powers of defence. 
When kept in a ſtate of ſolitude or tameneſs, is gentle and familiar 
enough, dull, and even melancholy ; of moderate paſſions and appetites; 
calm and indifferent, without attachment or antipathy, neither ſeek- 
ing to offend, nor deſiring to pleaſe ; has little induſtry, few tricks, nor 
cunning ſufficient to avoid the moſt obvious ſnares. The only quadruped 
that has a flat broad tail, covered with ſcales, which, as a rudder, directs 
its motions in the water. The only quadruped that has membranes be- 
tween the toes on the hind feet only, and none on the fore feet, which 
ſupply the place of hands, as in the ſquirrel; The only animal in its 
fore parts. reſembling a quadruped, in its hiffder parts a fiſn; is about 
two feet long, near one foot high, ſhaped ſomewhat like a rat. Its co- 
lour, a light brown; the hair of two ſorts; one longer and coarſer ; the 
other ſoft, fine, ſhort, and ſilky. The teeth are like thoſe of a rat or 
a ſquirrel, long, ſtrong, admirably adapted to cutting timber or ſtripping 
bark; has but one vent for the emiſſion of its excrements, and its urine. 
The beavers aſſemble in June and July from every ſide, and generally 
form a company of above two hundred. The place of meeting is com- 
monly where they fix their abode, and always by the ſide of ſome lake or 
river. If it be a lake in which the waters are always level, they omit 
building a dam; but on a running ſtream, ſubject to floods and falls, 
they build a dam or pier, that croſſes the river, to form a dead water above 
and below; built where the river is ſhalloweſt, and where ſome great 
tree grows by the fide, which they make a principal part in their build- 
ing; and ſet about cutting it down. This they accompliſh by their 
teeth, which ſoon lay it level, and on the fide they wiſh it, which is al- 
ways "acroſs the ſtream, Then: cutting off the top, branches, they make 
it lie cloſe and even, as the principal beam of their fabric. 
The dam is ten or twelve feet thick at the foundation, ſloping on that 
fide next the water ; on the oppoſite ſide perpendicular ; towards the 
top, about two feet broad, made of wood and clay. They raiſe the dike 


according to the elevation of the water. They ſwim with their clay mor- 
+ Þ  - 


[ HE Beaver, merely as an ;ndividual, is exceeded by: many other 


AMPHIBIOUS QUADRUP EDS. 


tar ön their tails, and with ſtakes between their teeth, to where they 
are wanted. 

The dike being completed, they next erect their ſeveral - apartments, 
which are either round or oval, and divided into three ſtories, one above 
the other: the firſt below the Leg) of the cauſeway, i is for the molt part full 
of water; the other two above it, that in caſe of the water's increaſe, 
they may move a ſtory higher. If they find any little iſland contiguous 
to their reſervoir, they occupy it, and improve their dwelling. They 
drive piles into the earth, to ſecure their habitation againſt the wind as 
well as water, They make two apertures, at the bottom, to the ſtream ; 
one a paſſage always kept neat and clean; the other for conveying foil 
of all forts. A third opening or door-way, much higher, prevents their 
being ſhut up when the froſt and ſnow have cloſed the apertures of the 
lower floors. Sometimes they build on land; bur fink trenches five or 
fx" feet deep, to deſcend into the water, 

In Avguſt, or September, they begin to lay in ſtores. During ſummer, 
they regale themſelves on the choiceſt fruits and plants. In winter, their 
proviſions are the wood of the birch, the plane, and ſome few other trees, 
which they ſteep in water in quantities proportioned to their numbers. 
They cut down branches from three to ten feet in length. According to 
ſome curious naturaliſts, the ſtock of timber for ten beavers, is about 
thirty feet in a ſquare ſurface, and ten in depth. They regularly take 
out thoſe parcels only which have been duly ſteeped in the water, and 
-3mpartially divide it. 

The hunters, knowing that green wood i is more acceptable to them 
than what is dry, plant a quantity of jit round their lodgments ; and 
when they come out to partake of it, catch them in ſnares, or take them 
by ſurpriſe. When the froſts are very ſevere, they ſometimes break a 
4 bole in the ice; and when the beavers reſort thither for freſh air, 
either kill them with their hatchets, or cover the opening with a large 
ſubſtantial net. After this, they undermine the whole fabric; where- 
upon the beavers fly with the utmoſt precipitation to the water; and 
plunging into the 18 fall! into the net, and are taken, | 
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THE SEAL, 4 PHOCA. 


HE Seal reſembles a quadruped in ſome reſpects, . a fiſh in 
others. The head is round; the noſe broad; the teeth like thoſe 
of a dog; the eyes large and fparkling ; no external ears, but holes; 


the neck of a moderate length; the body thickeſt at the ſhoulders ; 


from whence the animal tapers to the tail. The body is covered with 
a thick briſtly ſhining hair, which looks as if rubbed over with oil. The 
feet of this animal, though furniſhed with the ſame number of bones as 
quadrupeds, yet are ſo ſtuck on the body, and covered with a membrane, 


that they reſemble fins, except by their claws. The fore-feet are greatly : 
hid under the ſkin, and are covered with a thick ſkin, which ſerves like 


a fin, for ſwimming ; have five claws, long, black, and piercing. The 
hind-feet are Rirerched out on each fide the | ſhort rail, covered alſo with a 
hairy. ſkin, and almoſt joining at the tail. Theſe being turned back- 
wards, are uſeleſs on land; fo that when the animal moves, it drags itſelf 
forward by its fore-feet. 

This animal is found from four feet long to nine; ſome black, others 
ſpotted, white, or yellow. Were the ſize of the brain to determine the 
quantity of underſtanding, the ſeal would of all animals be the moſt ſaga- 
cious; for it has, in proportion, the largeſt brain of any, but the ſize of 
its brain furniſhes it with little increaſe of wiſdom. Its tongue is forked 
or {lit at the end, for what purpoſe we are ignorant. By a ſingularity 
of conformation, the feramen ovale in the heart is open; fo that, though 
the blood of this animal commonly circulates through the lungs, yer it 
can circulate directly through the heart, whereby, being under no 
immediate neceſſity of breathing, the vital motions are carried on while 
in the water: but though it can continue ſeveral minutes under water, 
yet it is not able, like fiſhes, to remain there for any length of time; 

is ſeldom found diſtant from the ſhore, but baſking on the rockds 
when diſturhed, plunges at once to the bottom. Numbers are generally 
ſeen together; found in every climate, but in the north and icy teas par- 
ticularly, by thouſands, baſking on the rocks, and ſuckling their young. 

They are animals of paſſage, and perhaps the only quadrupeds that emi- 
grate. On the north coaſts of Greenland they retire in July, and return 
in September. They make a ſecond departure in Maich to caſt their 
young, and return in June, young and all together, ohſerving in their 
route a Certain fixed time and track, like birds of paſlage, 1 he temales 
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in our elimate bring forth in winter, and rear their young on ane ſand- 
bank, rock, or deſolate iſland. Suckle their young, ſitting. vp on their 
hinder legs. The ſeals follow and deftroy the herrings when in the 
.- ſhoals by thouſands. They are very ſwift in deep waters, dive rapidly, 
and, while the ſpectator eyes the ſpot,” they emerge an hundred yards 
diſtance. The weaker fiſhes, therefore, can eſcape their tyranny, only 
by darting into the allows. They are extremely watchful, ſleep ſeldom 
longer than a minute, then raiſe their heads; if they ſee no danger, lie 
down again. The only method to procure them, is to ſhoot them: if 
they eſcape, they haſten to the deep, ſlinging ſtones and dirt behind them 
as they ſcramble along crying; if overtaken they vigorouſly reſiſt with 
their feet and teeth, till killed. / 

A variety of this animal, is the Sea-lion, deſcribed in Anſon's voyage, 
from eleven to eighteen feet long. So fat that the blubber lies a foot 
thick all round the body. Differs from the ſeal, as it often grazes 

along the . and on the long graſs that grows up che edges of brooks. 


i 


THE MORSE. 


1 H E Morſe * very particular formation of teeth, having: two large 
tuſks pendent from the upper jaw; it alſo wants cutting teeth. In form 
reſembles a ſeal, but is from twelve to ſixteen feet long. Generally fre- 
- quent the ſame places, have the fame habirudes, the ſame advantages, 
and the ſame imperfections as ſeals. The tuſks are from | two to three 


feer long; and the 1 Ry of the fineſt e 
FTHE M AN ATI 


NE VER leaves the water, and lives ls there; is not a quadru- 
ped, for it has but two legs; nor is it a fiſh, for it is covered with hair. 
It forms a link uniting the two tribes; the laſt of ene; or the firſt of 
fiſhes. | | 
The Manati is ſomewhat ſhaped like the ſeal; has the fore legs pretty 
ſimilar, with four claws only: ſhorter in proportion, and placed nearer 
the head; its tail is that of a fiſh, ſpread out broad, and wanting even 
the rudiments of thoſe bones which make the legs and feet. The largeſt 
are twenty-ſix feet long; the ſkin 1s blackiſh, very tough, and hard; 
having a ſew hairs ſcattered, like briſtles, of about an inch long. The 


eyes are very ſmall, in proportion to the animal's head; and * 
| oles 


HIPPOPOTAMUS, „ 


"ole ſo narrow as ſrarce to admit a pin's head. The tongue is 110 ſhorr, - 
that ſome have pretended it has none at all; and the teeth are compoſed 
of two ſolid white bones, running the whole length of both jaws, and 
formed merely for chewing. The female has preaſts placed forward ; 
brings one at à time: which ſhe holds with her paws to her hour, | 
where it ſticks; and accompanies her wherever ſhe goes. 

This animal never leaves the water, but advances its head out of i it, to 
reach the graſs on the river ſides. Feeds entirely an vegetables; is never 
found far in the open ſra, but chiefly in the large rivers of South America, 
and often two thauſand miles from the ocean. Is alſo found near Kamt- 

ſchatka. Has no voice ee Xi oply noile i it en is * A 
its breath hard. | 
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THE HIPPOPOTAMUS 


grourD perttaps have been placed firſt in the liſt of cinpkibias; 
AJ) but that the otter being native of our own country, has ſo much 
greater probability of being known, either by inſpection or deſcription, 
to the reader, It uſually forms a diſtin& genus, and may be ſo conſidered 
here. Ts above ſeventeen feet long, from the ſnout to the tail ; above 
ſixteen feet in circumference round the body; and above ſeven feet 
high : the head is near four feet long, and above nine feet in circumfer- 
ence. The jaws open about two feet wide, and the cutting teeth, of 
Which it hath four in each jaw, are above a foot long. Its feet are 
divided into four parts; tail ſhort, flat, and pointed; the hide amazingly 
thick, and though not. capable of turning a muſket-ball, impenetrable 
to the blow of a ſabre. The body is covered over with a few ſcattered 
hairs, - of a whitiſh colour. The whole figure of rhe animal ts ſomething. 
between that of an ox and a hog, and its cry berween the delloving of 
the one, and the grunting of the other. 

Chiefly reſides at the bottom of the great rivers and lakes of Aliies; 


where it leads an indolent kind of life, feldom diſpoſed for action, ex- +, 


cept when excited by hunger, Upon ſuch occaſions, three or four, at 
the bottom of a river, near r ſome cataract, form a kind of line, and ſeize 
on ſuch fiſh as are forced down by the ſtream. In water they purſue their 
prey with great ſwiſtneſs and perſeverance ; ſwim” with much force, and 
remain at the battom thirty or forty minutes without riſing to take 
breath. They walk on the bottonr of the ſtream, as if on land. On 

No. 24. 7 land 
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7 land — and unwieldy, moves but llowly';: ſeldom forſakes 
the marginof the river; ſinks every ſtep ir takes. If forced, by ſfamine, | 
into the higher grounds, commits dreadful havock among the 'planta- 
tions : the natives ſee their poſſeſſions deſtroyed, without daring to reſiſt 
their invader; by lighting fires, ſtriking drums, and raifing a cry, they 
generally frighten it back to its favourite element. Never attacks boats 

as they go up or down the ſtream; but ſhould they inadvertently ſtrike 
againſt or diſturb it, there is danger of its ſending them to the bottom. 
«© have ſeen,” ſays a mariner, « one of theſe animals open its jaws, and 
« ſeizing a boat between his teeth, at once bite and fink it to the bot- 

ce tom. I have ſeen it upon another occaſion, place itſelf under one of 
« our boats, and riſing under it, overſet it with fix men which were in 
t jt; who, however, happily received no other injury.” 

If this animal be attacked too powerfully at land, it returns to "the 
river, where it enters head foremoſt, and after a ſhort time riſes to the 
ſurface, loudly bellowing. Though the negroes will attack the ſhark, or 
the crocodile in their natural chment,, and I deſtroy them, they decline 
to engage the hippopotamus. 

Ihe hippopotamos lives on fiſh, vegetables, and probably fleſh, ben 

he can get it. The female comes on land to bring forth, it is ſuppoſed 
one at a time. Theſe animals are then particularly timofous, and the 

inſtant the parent hears the ſlighteſt noiſe, it daſhes into the ftream, and 

the. young one follows with equal MlAcrity.,. The young, are nd to. be 
excellent 28 b 1 „5 
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H E Tapiir may be conſidered as the EN of the New 
Continent, but degraded both as to ſize and ferocity; bears ſome 
at reſemblance in form to a mule; has a long ſnout, which it 
lengthens or contracts at pleaſure. \ Ears ſmall, long, and pendent ; 
neck and tail ſhort; claws ſtrong and firm, four::on each foot; ſkin 
5 thick, covered with brown hair. The natives made ſhields of it, which 
could not be pierced by an arrow. Chiefly reſides in water, but feeds 

entirely on vegetables in the paſtures by the river- ſide. Is very timorous; 
the inſtant it hears the leaſt noiſe, plunges into the ſtream. Are greatly 
ſought after by the natives; their fleſh. is conſidered as a . and 
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TTAS been injudiciouſly called the Scaly Lizard, but it reſembles ³ü 

II the lizard only in general form, and in being covered with ſcale.. 
The lizard may be conſidered as a reptile, produced from an egg; 
the pangolin is a quadruped brought forth alive and perfectly formed. 
The lizard is all over covered with the marks of ſcales; the pangolin 
has ſcales neither on the throat, the breaſt, or the belly, Te 
ſcales of the Lizard-ſeem ſtuck upon the body even cloſer than*thoſe of 1 
fiſhes; the ſcales of the pangolin are only fixed at one end, and capable 1 
of being erected, like the quills of the porcupine, at pleaſure. The 
lizard. is a defenceleſs creature; the pangolin can roll itſelf into a ball, 

like the hedge-hog, and preſent the points of its ſcales to the enemy, 

% d) C07 MH ß 

It is about three or fout feet long, the tail as much more; has a ſmall 


n 


ſkin, without hair. Between the ſhells, at the interſtices, are hairs like 
briſtles, brown at the extremity, and yellow toward the root. The ſcales 
are of different ſizes and forms, ſtuck on the body ſomewhat like the 
leaves of an artichoak. The largeſt are, near the tail (which is alſo co- 
vered with them), three inches broad, two inches long, thick in the mid- 
dle, ſharp at the edges, and terminated in a roundiſh point; extremely 
hard like horn; convex above, a little.concave within; one edge ſticks 
in the ſkin, the other laps over that immediately behind it, of a duſky 
brown colour, and when the animal has acquired its full growth, ſo hard, 
as to turn a muſqijen ball fr 3 5 
- The inſtant it perceives danger, it rolls itſelf up like the hedge-hog, 
and preſents. to the aſſailant only the cutting edges of its ſcales. Its 
long tail encreaſes its ſecurity, being lapped round the , body, and 
defended with ſhells more cutting than any others. Theſe ſhells, ſo large, 
ſo thick, ſo pointed, repel every aſſault: the tiger, the panther, the 
hyæna, vainly attempt it by treading on, or rolling it about. The Ne- 
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groes of Africa beat it to death, with clubs, and conſider its Beſh as a very 
great delicacy. 8 Ee on cn Wnt pd oo, - 
Not carnivorous, ſince it has no teeth, nor herbivorous which requires 
chewing, it lives entirely on inſets. Its long tongue is increaſed in 
length by, being deutledin the mouth, oo tha when extended it reaghes 
above a quarter of a yard beyond the tip of the noſe, This tongue is 

- raund, extremely red, and covered with an unctuous and ſlimy liquor, 
which gives it a Nee hue. When the pangolin approaches an ant- 
hill, (its chief food) it lies down near it concealed, and ſtretching out its 
long tongue among the ants, keeps it immovable. -Allured by its ap- 

-  pearance,, and its unctuous ſlime, they gather upon it in great numbers; 
when the pangolin quickly withdraws its tongue, and ſwallows them. 
This is repeated either till he is ſatisfied, or till the ants are grown 

It is ſlow and unable to eſcape in an open place; chiefly keeps in the 
moſt obſcure parts of the foreſt, and in the clefts of rocks, where it 


} 


brings forth its young, conſequently is rarely iet with, | 


|  fhells differently formed. Belly, breaſt, and throat covered with hair, 
inſtead of a ſmooth ſkin, as in the former; bur its peculiar diſtin&ion is 
its tail, above twice the length of its body. Both are found in the warm 
latitudes of the Eaſt, as well as in Africa, a. 


The Phatagin is not above a foot long from the head to the tail, with 


ARMADILLO, ox TAT OU. 


HE Armadille chiefly inhabits South America; peaceful, harmleſs, 
- incapable of offending, and pecuharly furniſned for its own de- 
fence: This animal being covered, like a tortoiſe, with a ſhell, or ra- 
ther a number of ſhells of different ſizes that lap over each other like the 
plates in a coat of armour, or in the tail of a lobſter.. The difference 
in ſize of this animal from one foot to three; the diſpoſition and num 
ber of its plates, have been conſidered as conſtituting ſo many ſpecies. 
This ſhell, which reſembles bony ſubſtance, covers the head, neck, 
£375 38 | 4 7 + | ; | | : : back, 
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bark, ſides, rump, and the tail to the very point; but not the throat; 
bread: or belly, which are covered with a white oft ſkin, yet offer 
rudiments of ſhells, even in their ſofteſt parts. Complete oſſification 
takes place only on parts of leaſt friction, and moſt expoſed. By means 
of the diviſions in its ſhell, the animal has a motion in its back. The 


bands are various in number and ſize; generally, two large pieces cover, 


one the ſhoulders, the other the rump. Between theſe, the bands lap 


over each other. Beſides their opening croſs-ways, they alſo open along 


the. back. They are differently coloured in different kinds, but uſually 


are a dirty grey. The ſhell itſelf | is covered with a ſoftiſh an. imogth 


and tranſparent. 
be armadillo: has the ſame 2 of protecting itſelf as the hedge- 
hog or the pangolin. When attacked, it withdraws its head under its 
ſhells, tucks its feet under its belly, while the tail ſerves as a ſtrength- 
ening band: thus it becomes like a ball, flattiſn on each ſide; In "This 
ſituation. it is toſſed about by other quadrupeds, and little reſembles a 
creature endowed with life. The Indians, by laying it cloſe to the fire, 
ſoon oblige the poor animal to unfold itſelf. 


Though native of the warmeſt parts of America, yet it t bears our cli- 


mate. Their motion ſeems to be a ſwift walk, they can neither run, leap, 


nor. climb trees. Their reſource, when purſued, is to make toward their 


hole as faſt as they can; or, to make a new one. For this they require 
but a very few moments advantage, having four claws on each foot ex- 
tremely large, ſtrong, and crooked. If caught by the tail when mak- 
ing their way into the earth, by their reſiſtance they leaye their tail in 
the hand of their purſurer. The fleſh of the ſmaller kinds is ſaid to be 
delicate eating. If the armadillo be near a precipice, it often eſcapes 


by rolling itſelf up, and tumbling from rock to rock. They are ſome- 


times taken in ſnares laid for them by the ſides of rivers and low moiſt 


places, which they particularly frequent. Their burrows are very deep, 
and they ſeldom ſtir out but at night, and never far from their re- 


treats. 

They moſtly root t the ona bike a * hog, in ſearch of roots. They 
eat alſo melons, vegetables, and fleſh, when they can get it. They fre- 
quent watery places, were they.cat worms, ſmall fiſh, and water inſects, 
and are frequently found in the ſame hole with the rattle-ſnake, | 

The; firſt; of this kind, has three bands between the two large pieces 
that cover the back, is called the Tatu Apara. The tail is ſhorteſt in 


this kind, being about two inches long, while the whole ſhell is 08 
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foot Tong and cighs inches, broad. (2) The Tatou of FO or ie Fu- 


905 coubert of Buffon, has fix bands acroſs the back; is about the fize of a 


pig of a month old, has a ſmall long head and a very long tail. (3) The 
Tatuette, with eight bands, much fmaller; tail longer, and legs ſhorter. 
Its body about ten inches long, che tail ſeven. (4) The Pig- headed 
Armadillo, with nine bands, two foot long from noſe to tail. (5) The 
Kabaſſou, or Cataphrattvs, with twelve bands, often found above three 
feet long, is never eaten. (6) The weaſe]- headed Armadillo, with 
eighteen bands, a large piece before, and nothing but bands backward, 
above a foot long; tail five inthes. The Kabaffou and the Encouberr 
are the largeſt ; the reſt are of a much ſmaller kind. 
In the large kinds; the ſhell is much more ſolid than in RISE and 
their fleſh much harder. Theſe generally refide in dry upland grounds, 
but the ſmall ſpecies in moiſt places. When rolled ban a ball, thoſe 
whoſe bands are feweſt are Yeaſt capable of covering themſelves up com- 
pletely. The Tate Apira, when rolled vp, preſents two Rreat interſtices 
between its 12 by which 3 it is S vulacrable, - „„ 


THE : ELEPHANT. 


w_ E 
| E dehnt at firſt view; oreſlencs? an enormous maſs of de 
"1 covered with a callous hide, without hair; legs {carcely formed 
font motion; little eyes, latge ears and long trunk; and an air of extreme 
ftupidity which ſubſides when we come to examine its hiſtory, Bur theſe 
_ favourable appearances enereaſe our ſurpriſe when we conſider the various 
advantages it derives from fo clue a conformation, and the admirable 

fagacity connected with it. 
The elephant is from ſeven to fifteen feet high. The forehead high 
and riſing, ears very large and dependant, eyes extremely ſmall, the 
trunk long, body round and full, back riſing in an arch, the whole 
figure ſhort in proportion to its height. The feet are round at 
bottom; on each foot are five flat horny riſings, which ſeem to be the 
extremities of toes. The hide not hairy. At the end of the tail is a 
tuft of hair, a foot and a half long. The female is leſs than the male, 
and the teats between the fore (egs. eee, £944 5 = 
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The thong eſt and A of Wy” yet, neither fierce nor 
formidable. Mild, peaceful, and brave, it never abuſes its power, and 


only exerts its force for its own protection. Is a ſocial creature: the oldeſt 


conduct the band; the young, the weak, and ſickly, fall into the 
centre; the females carry their young, and keep them from falling by 
means of their trunks. 
before them; they bear down the branches upon which they feed, and, if 
they enter an incloſure, quickly deſtroy the labours of the huſbandman. ä 
They delight to live along the ſides of rivers, in the deepeſt vales, 
in the moſt ſhady foreſts. They cannot live far from water, and always 
diſturb it before they drink. Often fill their trunk, either to cool it, or 


to divert themſelves by ſpurting it out like a fountain. Are equally 


diſtreſſed by extremes of heat and cold. 

Their food is vegetable. 

The elephant is remarkable for its hearing. Appears delighted with 
mute, readily learns to beat time, to move in meaſure, and even to join 
its voice to the ſound of the drum and the trumpet. | 
Its ſenſe of ſmelling is exquiſite, pleaſed with the ſame ode that 
delight mankind. Gathers flowers with great pleaſure, picks them up 
one by one, unites them into a noſegay,' and ſeems charmed with the 

erfume. The orange flower ſeems to be particularly grateful to it. 


In the ſenſe of touching, it excels all the brute creation, and perhaps 


This. ſenſe lies wholly in the trunk, which is, properly 


even man. 


ſpeaking, only the ſnout lengthened out, hollow, ending in two openings, 


or noſtrils. An elephant of fourteen feet high has the trunk about eight 
| feet long, and five and an half in circumference at the mouth, where it 
Is chickeſt: a partition runs through it. Is capable of being length- 
ened or ſhortened, bent or ſtraightened, pliant, yet ſtrong. To aid its 
graſp, are ſeveral little eminences, like a caterpillar's feet, on the under- 
fide, which probably contribute to the ſenſibility of its touch. Through 


this trunk the animal breathes, drinks, and ſmells: at the very point of 


it, juſt above the noſtrils, is an extenſion of ſkin, about five inches long, 

in the form of a finger. By this, the elephant can take a pin from the 
ground, vuntie the knots of a rope, unlock a door, and even write. By 
ſucking up its breath through the extremity of the trunk, it lifts and ſuſ- 
tains a weight. 

The neck is ſo ſhort that it can ſcarce turn its head. The legs bend 
not without difficulty. While the elephant 1s young, it bends the legs 
to lie down; when old, or N this 1 is not performed without aſſiſtance. 

No. 2 5. A a | The 
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The ſole of the foot is furniſhed with a Kin as Hick and wank as horn, 
which completely covers the under part of the foot. Its two enormous 
tuſks are unſerviceable for chewing, and only weapons of defence. Theſe, 


as the animal grows old, become ſo heavy, that it is ſometimes obliged 


to make holes in the walls of its ſtall to eaſe itſelf of the fatigue of their 
ſupport. They 4 8 from the upper jaw, and are ſometimes fix feet 
r 
7 he elephant i is only native of Africa and Afia : there are none in the 
northern parts of Africa at preſent. In Africa, the largeſt do not exceed | 
ten feet high; in Afia they are found from ten to fifteen. The uſual 
colour of the elephant is a duſky black, but ſome are ſaid to be white; 
and theſe are ineſtimable, The elephant never breeds in a ſtate of ſervitude, 
To take them wild, a ſpot of ground is fixed on, which is ſurround- 
ed with a ſtrong palliſade, made of the thickeſt and ſtrongeſt trees, and 
ſtrengthened by croſs bars. Poſts are fixed at ſuch diſtances, that a man 
can'cafily paſs between; only one great paſſage is left open, which ſhuts 
behind when the beaſt is entered. A female elephant is conducted into 
the heart of the foreſt, where it is obliged by its keeper to cry out for the 
male, who readily anſwers and haſtens to Join her: the Keeper obliges 
her to retreat, repeating the cry, till ſhe leads the animal into the enclo- 
ſure, which grows narrower all the way, till he finds himſelf completely 
ſhut up. After 4 day and a night, its indignation ſubſides. In a fort- 
night it is completely tamed. The elephant, when tamed, becomes gentle 
and obedient; conceives an attachment for its attendant, careſſes, 
obeys him, and frequently takes ſuch an affection to its keeper, that it 
will obey no other. Receives his orders with attention, executes them 
with prudence, eagerly, yet without precipitation. Kneels down to re- 
ceive its rider. Seems to take a pleaſure in the finery of its trappings. 
Can carry on its back three or four thouſand weight; on its tuſks alone 
can ſupport near a thouſand. Its ordinary pace is as faſt as a horſe 
can eaſily trot; when puſhed, it can move as ſwiftly as a horſe at full 


_ Can travel with caſe e or ſixty miles * 
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THE RHINOCEROS. 


head of a hog; the upper lip is much longer .in proportion, ends in a 


point, is very pliable, ſerves to collect its food, and deliver it into the 
mouth: ears large, erect, and pointed; eyes ſmall and piercing; ſkin 


naked, rough, knotty, and lying upon the body in folds; of a dirty 


brown colour; ſo thick as to turn the edge of a ſcymiter, and to reſiſt a 
muſquet ball: the belly hangs low; the legs are ſhort, ſtrong and thick, 


and the hoofs divided into three parts, each pointing forward. 


Native of Aſia and Africa, and found in thoſe extenſive foreſts ties 


quented by the elephant and the lion. Subſiſts entirely on vegetable 


food; is peaceful and harmleſs : though ir never provokes the combat, 


diſdains to fly; and, every way fitted for war, reſts content in ſecurity. Is 
particularly fond of the prickly branches of trees, and feeds on ſuch thorny 
ſbrubs as would be dangerous to other animals, either to gather or to 


ſwallow. Is ſometimes taken in pit-falls, covered with green branches, 


laid in paths which the rhinoceros makes in going from the foreſt to rhe 
river fide, 


Some found in Africa have a double horn, one growing above the 
other. This weapon is one of the ſtrongeſt, and molt dangerous, that 


nature furniſhes to any animal: is entirely ſolid, formed of the hardeſt 
bony ſubſtance, growing from the upper maxillary bone, by ſo ſtrong an 
e as ane to make but one with it. 


GIRAFFE, ox GAME LOPARDAIL IS. 


TS head ſomewhat reſembles a deer, with two round horns (which 
perhaps it ſheds), a foot long, blunt, thick, and tufted with hair; 
its neck reſembles a horſe; its legs and feet, a deer; fore legs much 
longer than the hinder. Its tail reſembles a horſe, but has lefs hair. 
; 7 | DD 


HE . is uſually * feet, from the noſe to the tail; 
ſix to ſeven feet high; the circumference of its body is nearly : 
equal to its length. Has a horn, growing from the ſnout, ſometimes 

three feet and an half long; without this, that part would reſemble the 
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| Tes hooks 1 are extremely black, obwiſe; and 3 A kind of n mane 
runs all down its ſpine ; inclining backwards to half way of the back anc 

then inclining forwards, and near the tail inclining backwards again. 

This mane is long on the neck, ſhort toward the tail. Its eyes aye 
 eye-laſhes of Riff | hair; ſome Riff hairs alſo round the mouth. A 

kind of tubercle makes a ſort of third horn on the forehead. Ears arg 
Its teeth, reſembling thoſe of deer, are made entirely for vegetable 'paſ- 
ture. It is beautifully ſpeckled with brown or black ſpots,” on a light 
; browniſh or dirty white ground: the females lighter than the males. 

Timorous and harmleſs; lives entirely on the leaves of trees; always 


carries its head very high. Kneels down to drink. Its motion is a kind 


of pace, the two front or two hind legs moving together; runs awk- 
wardly, and badly. Often lies down on its belly. Was known to the 
ancients, but rarely ſeen in Europe. Pompey exhibited, at one time, 
no leſs than ten. Inhabits the internal regions of Africa. 

The dimenſions of a young one, brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, were as follows: Length of the head, one foot eight inches; the 
fore leg, from the ground to; the top of the ſhoulder, ten feet; from 
thence, to the top of the head, ſeven, making together ſeventeen feet; 
height of the hind leg, eight feet five inches: from the top of the ſhoul- 


der, to the inſertjon of the . ſeven feet. . | Sometimes are twenty-five 
feet from noſe to 28k 7 os ( | | 


F the bear, « are three different kinks} ; Wis adi ba of the Alps, 
0 the black bear of North America, which is ſmaller, and the great 
Greenland or white bear. Of the ſame habitudes es, carnivorous, 
_ treacherous and cruel, 

The brown bear is properly an inhabitant'of the temperate climates; 
the black finds ſubſiſtence in the northern regions of Europe and America: 
the great white bear inhabits the moſt icy climates. ' The brown bear, 
ſavage and ſolitary, takes refuge in the moſt dangerous precipices of un. 
inhabited mountains; in the gloom of the foreſt, in ſome cavern hollowed 
by time, or in the hollow of ſome old enormous tree. There, alone, it 
W ſome months in winter without 8 and without ont 
abroa 
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THE BEAR. 43,7 
RENTS YL not entirely deprived of ſenſation; - Seems to ſubſiſt on the 


exuberance of its former fat, and only feels the calls of appetite, when 
what it had acquired in ſummer is waited. When the bear retires to 
its den for the winter, it is extremely fat; but at the end of forty or fifty 


days, when it comes forth to ſeek freſh nouriſhment, it ſeems to have ſlept 


away all its fleſh. Couples in autumn; time of geſtation unknown: 
the female takes great care to provide a proper retreat for her young, in 
the hollow of a rock; where ſhe provides a bed of hay. — forth in 


winter; the young begin to follow her in ſpring. 
The voice of the bear is a kind of growl, interrupted with rage, often 


_ capricious. Capable of ſome degree of inſtruction: can dance in awk- 
ward meaſures on its hind feet, to the voice or to the inſtrument of its 


leader; and is often the beſt performer of the two. When come to ma- 
turity, can never be tamed. The leaſt dangerous method of taking it is 
by 1 ntoxicating it, by throwing brandy upon honey, of which it is very 
fond. In Canada, they are taken by ſetting fire to their retreats, which 
are often thirty feet from the ground. The old one generally firſt iſſues 


from her den, and is ſhot by the hunters. The young ones, as they 


deſcend, are caught in a nooſe. Their hams, and eſpecially their paws, 
are ſaid to be a great delicacy. 


The white Greenland bear, though it preſerves: the- general external 


form of its ſouthern kindred, grows to above three times their ſize. . The 
brown bear is ſeldom above fix feet long; the white bear often from 
twelve to thirteen. The brown bear is made ſtrong and ſturdy; the 
Greenland bear, though covered with very long hair, is lender; the 
head, neck, and body, more inclining to the ſhape of the greyhound. 
Seems the 'only animal, that in the coldeft climate grows larger than 
thoſe of its kind in the temperate zones. Come down to view our ſailors 


on their ſhores with an awkward curioſity; approach ſlowly, as if un- 


determined. When ſhot at, or wounded,' endeavour to fly ; finding that 
impracticable, make a fierce and deſperate reſiſtance. | 

The number of theſe animals about the north pole, is amazing. 
They are not only ſeen at land, but often on ice floats, ſeveral leagues 
at ſea; and are tranſported in his manner to the very ſhores of Iceland, 
where the natives are in arms to receive them. It often happens, when 
a Greenlander and his wife are out at ſea, by coming too near an ice- float, 
a white bear unexpectedly jumps into their boat, and, 1f he does not 


overſet it, fits calmly where he firſt came down, ans like a paſſenger 
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QU AD R v p E D 8. 
e chiefly on fiſh, ſeals, and dead whales; ſeldom removes far 


- ffom the ſhore. When face by hunger, ventures into the deep, {wims 
after ſeals, and devours whateyer it can ſeize; is but a bad ſwimmer, and 
is often hunted by boats, till e and at laſt deſtroyed. 


- 


THE RAGOON. 


HE racoon, Shak ſome ha called the Jamaica rat, is chow the 

ſize of a ſmall badger; body fhort and bulky; fur fine, long, and 
— DN blackiſh at the ſurface, grey toward the bottom; noſe rather 
ſhorter, and more pointed than that of a fox; eyes large and yellow; 
teeth reſembling thoſe of a dog; tail thick, but tapering, marked with 
rings of black, at leaſt as long as the body; forefeet much fhorter than 


' the hinder ; both armed with five ſharp claws, with which, and his teeth, 


the animal makes a vigorous reſiſtance. Like the fquirrel, uſes its paws 


to hold its food (differs from the monkey kind, which uſe but one 
hand, whereas the racoon and the ſquirrel uſe both). Though ſhort and 


bulky, yet very active; by its pointed claws it chmbs trees with great 
facility; runs up the trunk with the ſame ſwiftneſs that it moves on the 


plain; and ſports among the extreme branches with great agility; moves 


forward chiefly by bounding, and though it procceds obliquely, has 


ſpeed enough frequently to efcape its purſuers. 


Native of the ſouthern parts of America, found in noxious abundance, 
in Jamaica, on the mountains; often deſcends to feed on the ſugar-cane. 
The planters conſider theſe animals as one of their greateſt miſeries; 
have contrived various methods of deſtroying them, yet they propagate 
in ſuch numbers, that neither traps nor fire- arms can thin them; ſo 
that a ſwarm of theſe famiſhed creatures do more injury in one night, 
than the labours of a month can repair. 

When tame, is harmleſs and amuſing ; capable of being inſtructed in 
various tricks. Is playful and cleanly : ears of every thing given it; if 
left to itſelf, no cat can be a better provider; examines every corner, 
eats fleſh, boiled or raw, eggs, fruits, corn, inſects, ſnails, worms and 


a has a particular fondneſs ſor ſweets. Will eat ies act 
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dry, but will by choice dip them in water, if it happens to be in the ways 


Has a peculiarity in r as well wo lapping l n the dog, by 
_— nine the aha | 


THE COATIMONDL | 


T S ſnout ſomewhat reſembles chat of the hog; but i is greatly elon- 

gated; the neck and the "oY are long, the fur ſhort; the eyes ſmall; 

the upper jaw an inch longer than the lower, and the ſnout, which is 
'mopyeable in every diviſion, turning up at the end. Sets up on the 

hind legs, and in this poſition, with both paws, carries the food to its 

mouth. Length from noſe to tail eighteen inches. . Mm 

© Is yery apt to eat its own tail, which is ſometimes longer than its body 
(ſome of the monkey kinds do the ſame, and ſeem to feel no pain in 
wounding a part of the body ſo remote from the centre of circulation). 
Of playful qualities, and indiſeriminate appetite; at liberty will purſue 
poultry, and deſtroy every living thing it, can conquer ; though playful 
with its keeper, yet obſlinate againſt receiving inſtruction: neither 
threats nor careſſes can induce it to practiſe any arts to which it is not 
naturally inclined. When it ſleeps, rolls itſelf up in a lump, and p 
continues often fourteen « or fifteen hours together; lain Brazil. 
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"THE ANT-EATERS 


AVE hey claſſed, by Mr. Buffon, into the larger tamandua come 
ant-bear), | the ſmaller tamandua, and the ant-eater. - The ant- 
bear 1s four feet long, from the ſnout to the taily' legs ſhort, armed with 
four ſtrong claws ; tail long and tufted ; the animal often throws it on its 
back like the ſquirrel. The tamandua is eighteen inches long, the tail 
without hgir, trails on the ground as the animal moves. The ant-eater 
is not above ſeven' inches from the ſnout to the tail. The two former are 
of a brown duſky colour, this a beautiful reddiſh, "OO with yellow. 
No. 24. Bb Ln 
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Though they differ in figure, they reſemble in ſlenderneſs of aut, nl 
amazing length of tongue. The two laſt have prehenſile tails. 


The ant- bear is neither numerous, nor often ſeen; its retreats are in tlie 


moſt barren parts of South America only; reſides chiefly in woods, hides 


* . 


itſelf under fallen leaves; lives entirely upon ants and inſects, which are 


Found in abundance, and often duild hills, many feet high. Near 


an ant- hill, it creeps ſlowly on its belly, cautiouſly concealing itſelf, till 
within a proper diſtance; there lying cloſe, it thruſts: forth its round red 
tongue (often two feet long) acroſs the path of theſe buſy inſects, and 


lets it lie motionleſs. The ants. ſwarm upon it; but where they touch they 
' Kick; held by a llimy fluid, which. covers the tongue. Though without 


teeth, . fights with its claws very obſtifately againſt the dog, and even 
the jaguar: throws. itſelf on its back, faſtens on its enemy with all irs 
claws, ſticks with great perſeverance, and even, after killing its der, 
remains a upon Binz vin vindictive eon. . 


F the goth, are 1 ch <5" PREP by their 8 the 
Unan with only two claws on each foot, and without a tail; the 
Ai, having a tail, and three claws on each foot. The unan has the fnout 
longer, the ears. more apparent, and the fur very different; differs alſo 
in the number of its ribs, having forty · ſix, while the Ai has but twenty- 
eight. Nevertheleſs ps two animals. N reſemble each other 1 in 
their general outlines and manners. 

The fur of the Ai is cbatſe and ſtaripg; 3 reſembling dried 
graſs; tail very ſhort, mou large, eye dull and heavy, feet with three 
olaws, the feet ſhort, but longer than its legs; proceeding from the body 
obliquely, ſo that the ſole of the foot ſeldom touches the ground. When 
the animal is compelled to ſtep forward, it ſcrapes the back of its nails 
along the ſurface, and wheeling its leg circularly about, ſtill touching 
the ground, at length places its foot: limb after limb is moved with 
2 difficulty, not above three feet in an hour. 2 CIR 

Lives entirely on vegetable food, the 3 fruit, and q flowers of 


trees. Has four ſtomachs; end. generally ſtrips a tree of its Wo 5 
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THE GERBOA. OY 


leſs than a fortnight; but unwilling to quit, hide any thing alive 
remains, it devours the bark, and ſhortly kills the tree on which it fed. 
Utterly unable to deſcend, it is obliged to drop to the ground like a 
ſhapeleſs heavy maſs, then journeys to ſome neighbouring tree. Often 

takes a week in crawling to a tree not fifty yards diſtant. Every ſtep it 

emits a moſt plaintive, melancholy cry, accompanied with tears; which 
excites diſguſt, 'mixed with pity. . This ſeems its chief defence. When 

at length it reaches its deſtined tree, mounts it, with much greater eaſe 5 
than when moving on the plain: devours with famifhed appetite, and, as | 
before, nor ſparing the very ſource of its ſupplies. Has bur one com- 

mon vent. Lives ſome time after its nobler parts are wounded, or 


taken away. 


5 117 7 THE GERBOA 


AS four feet, bas, | in running or reſting, uſes only the hinder, yet 

J is one of the ſwifteſt creatures in the world. 

Is not above the ſize of a large rat. Its head not totally unlike a rab- 
bit, its teeth reſemble thoſe of the rat kind; two cutting teeth in each 
jaw; a very long tail, tufted: head, back and ſides covered with large 
aſh. coloured ſoft hair; breaſt and belly whitiſh, the fore- legs not an inch 
long, four claws and a thumb on each; the hinder legs two inches and a 
quarter, exactly reſembling thoſe of a bird, having but three the 
middle longeſt. 

Found in Egypt, Barbary, Paleſtine, and the deſerts; its fore-paws 
graſp its food, and in ſome meaſure perform the office of hands. Jump 
{ix or eight feet at a bound; extremely ſwift. Are lively, harmleſs, live 
on vegetables, burrow like rabbits. Are more expert diggers than the 
rabbit; when purſued, if they cannot eſcape by their ſwiftneſs, they try 
to make a hole inſtantly in the ground. Is provident, and lays up for 
winter. Cuts graſs in heaps of a foot ſquare, which, when dried, carries 
into its burrow for food or warmth. F- 

The following animal has much external reſemblance to the Gerboa: 
what is its true ſtation, muſt be decided by future obſervations; our lateſt 
information is as follows. 

THE 
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THE KANGAR © 0. 
Euros from Captain Tench's ce Account of rely Bas. 


9 F the natural hiſtory of the kangaroo we are ſtill very ianorant, ; 
We may, however, . venture to pronounce this animal a new 


ſpecies of opoſſum, the female being furniſhed with a bag, in which the 
young is contained; and in which the teats are found. Theſe laſt are 


only two in number; a ſtrong preſumptive proof, had we no other evi- 
dence, that the kangaroo brings forth rarely more than one at a birth. 
But this is ſettled beyond a doubt, from more than a dozen females 
having been killed, which had invariably but one formed in'the pouch. 


Notwithſtanding this, the animal may be looked on as . prolific, from 


the early age it begins to breed at; kangaroos with young having been 


taken of not more than thirty pounds weight ; and there is room to 


believe that, when at their utmoſt growth, they weigh not leſs than one 
hundred. and fifty pounds. A male of one hundred and thirty pounds 
weight has been killed, whoſe dimenſions were as follow: Extreme 
length ſeven feet three inches; the tail three feet four inches and 


a half; the hinder legs three feet two inches; the fore paws one foot 


ſeven inches and a half; the circumference of the tail at the root one 
foot five inches. After this, perhaps, I ſhall hardly be credited when 


I affirm, that the kangaroo, on being brought forth, is not larger than an 
Engliſh mouſe. It is, however, in my power to ſpeak politively on this | 
head, as I have ſeen more than one inſtance of it. £ 


In running, this animal confines himſelf entirely to his hinder legs, 
which are poſſeſſed with an extraordinary muſcular. power. Their ſpeed 


is very great, though not in general quite equal to that of a greyhound ; 
but when the greyhounds are fo fortunate as to ſeize them, they are inca- 


pable of retaining their hold, from the amazing ſtruggles of the animal. 
Tie bound of the kangaroo, when not hard-preſſed, has been meaſured, 


and found to exceed twenty feet. 


When young, the kangaroo eats tender and well-larikined: taſting like 
veal ; but the old ones are more tough and ſtringy than bull- beef. They 
are not carnivorous, and ſubſiſt altogether on particular flowers and graſs. 
Their bleat is mournful, and very different from that of any other ani- 
mal; it is, however, ſeldom heard but in the young ones.” 


"The: wad, neck, and ſhoulders are very ſmall in proportion to 4 
body, 
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body, which, though tapering upwards, enlarges below. Tail nearly 
as long as the body, tapering toward the end, covered with a ſhort fur, 

except the head and ears, which bear a ſlight reſemblance to the hare. 
Probably the difference of ſize in this creature, indicates different kinds. 
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THE BAT. 


H E bat ſomewhat reſembles a bird, in its power of ſuſtaining 
itſelf in the air; though its motion is very awkward and ſtrug- 
oling—bur, it brings forth its young alive, ſuckles them, has teeth; and 
its lungs, its inteſtines, and its ſkeleton are like thoſe of quadrupeds. 
The bat, moſt common in England, is about the ſize of a mouſe; or 
nearly two inches and an half long. Its membranes, called wings, are 
properly an extenſion of the ſkin all round the body (not the head), 
which, in flying, is ſtretched, by the four interior toes of the fore 
feet, which are enormouſly long. The firſt toe is looſe, and ſerves as a 
heel when the bat walks, or as a hook, when it would adhere to any 
thing. The hind feet are diſengaged from the ſurrounding ſkin, and di- 
vided into five toes, ſome what reſembling thoſe of a mouſe. The ſkin, 
by which it flies, is of a duſky colour. The body is covered with à ſhort. 
fur, of a mouſe- colour, tinged with red. The eyes are very ſmall ; the 
ears like thoſe of a mouſe. EG toil wwe; 5 
It appears early in ſummer, flies in the duſk of evening. Frequents the 
ſides of woods, glades, and ſhady walks; often ſkims along the ſurface 
of water. Purſues gnats, moths,” and nocturnal inſects; and will not 
refuſe meat. Its flight is laborious, irregular; and, if interrupted, it 
cannot readily acquire a ſecond elevation. Appears only in pleaſant 
evenings; flies in purſuit with its mouth open. At other times abides in 
its retreat, the chink of a ruined building, or the hollow of a tree. Thus, 


even in ſummer, ſleeps the greateſt part of its time, never venturing out - 


by day-light, nor in rainy weather. Its ſhort life is further abridged by a 
torpid ſtate, during winter. Often hangs by its hooked claws. to the 
. roofs of caves, regardleſs of ſurrounding damps. Such as feek nat deep 

retreats of uniform temperature, often periſh by the weather becoming 

ſo mild in winter as to warm them prematurely into life, and to allure ' 
them from their holes in queſt of food, when they exhauſt themſelves 
in purſuit of inſets which are not to be found. ED 


av45worsos, 


re 10 couples and N er in ſummer,” from two to fe. The 
female has two nipples, forward on the breaft., She makes no neſt 
Yor her your ag, but is content with thi "firſt hole the meets, where ſticking 


Herſelf by her hooks, ſhe permits het young to hang at the nipple, for 


the firſt or ſecond day. When ſhe finds a neceſſity of ſtirring abroad, ſhe 


Ticks her little ones to the wall as the before hung herfelf; where they i 
| cling till her return. 

The bat has ſtrong pectoral muſcles; to aſſiſt i its fight, and wink Jean; | 
;Gubereia. it agrees with birds). And is never ſeen to walk, or rather to 
puſh itſelf forward with its hind legs, but in extreme neceſlity.. The 
toes of the fore legs, or, if ve may uſe the expreſſion, its very long 

lingers, extend the web like membrane between them; which being ex- 
tremely thin, ſerves to lift the little body into the air: where, by unceaſing 
percuſſion, the animal. NS and A its fight; $) ot» is. fatigued 
"0 leſs than an ADUro e ee, ee e 

Among i is varieties; are his cg "6: ed bat, which, is very ſmall; the 
hof les ſhos bat, with an odd protuberance round its upper lip, in form of 


1 a horſe· ſhoe; the rhinoceros bat, with, a horn growing fror the noſe. | 


But the race uf bars in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, are truly ormidable; 1 
| and in ſuch numbers, that, hen they fly, they obſcure the ſetting ſun; .. 
The largeſt we certainly know of, is the rouſette, or great bat of Ma- 
agar; near four feet broad, wings extended; one foot long, from the 
-noſe to the tail. Is for- coloured; its head and noſe alſo reſemble that 
animal; and ſome have called it the Flying - ſox: it differs in the number 
ol its teeth; ang in having a claw on the er foot, which is wanting in 
ours. Inhabits Madagaſcar, the coaſts of Africa and Malabar. When 
they repoſe, they ſtick to the tops of the talleſt trees, wich their heads 
downward. When in motion, like clouds, they darken the air, day and 
night, deſtroying the ripe fruits of the country, and ſometimes ſettling 
on animals, or man: they devour fruits, fleſh, inſects, and drink the] juice 
of the palm tree: their horrid din is heard at night 1 in the foreſts, at two 
miles diſtance; at the approach of day, they retire. Some have obſerved, 
that the ancients ſeem to have taken their harpies from theſe fierce and 
Vvoracious creatures, as they agree to many parts of che deſcription, » 
en equally deformed, greedy,” uncleanly, and cruel. | 
But ſtill more miſchievous is the American Vampyre; leſs than 
th former; more deformed, and more numerous. Has a horn like the 
rhinoceros bat, and extremely long ears. Theſe enter towns and cities, 


and, after ſun-ſer, cover the ſtreets like a canopy. "es ©T hey are,” ſays 
| p © a ; . Vlloa, 


3 þ | 4 
* — 


OF THE BAT KI Vp. 445 


Uno, 6 . moſt expert blood- letters in the world,” | The Wiebe 5 


of thoſe warm latitudes being obliged, by the exceſſive heats, to leave 
_ the doors and windows of theif chambers, the vampyres enter, and 


any part of the body be expoſed, they faſten on ir, and ſuck the blood; 


often the perſon dies under the operation. 1 have been aſſured, con- 


tinues he, * by perſons of the ſtricteſt veracity, that ſuch an accident 


has hap ned to them; and that, had they not providentially awaked, 
their ſleep would have been their paſſage into eternity; having loſt ſo 
large a quantity of blood as hardly to find ſtrength to bind up the orifice, 
„ fal why the puncture is not felt is, beſides the great precaution 

with which it is made, the gentle, refreſhing agitation of the bat's wings, 


which contribute to encreaſe ſleep, and ſoften the pain.” Ulloa ſup- 


poſes, the puncture is made by a ſingle tooth. Mr. Buffon ſuppoſes the 
vound i is inflicted by the tongue. Others think that, without inflicting 


any wound, by continual ſuction, it enlarges the pores of the ſkin, till 


the blood paſſes. But all agree as to the fact, though they diſagree as 


to the manner. \ 
Theſe animals are a great peſt of South America; and often prevent 


the peopling many parts of that continent : having deſtroyed at Barja, 


and ſeveral other places, rhe aate brought chere by che mufſionaries £ to 


form a ſettlement. 
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SURVEYS or + NATURE. 
"PART ven Pr E. 


Vieanous „lenor ay july el . a diva after the 


CJ ripe: orders of viviparous quadrupeds, and birds : endowed 
with leſs powers in certain reſpects, yet exhibiting much diverſiſied 
contrivance, adaptation, and manners. Many perſons have given 
the general name of REPTILE to this whole diviſion; 8 that 


ſeems more properly * to ſerpenta, or ſuch as uſe their belly : ; 
to aſſiſt their motion. 


This claſs of er bibel drr neither kreafts, nor. hair but are 


clbthed with a bony covering, hard or ſharp ſcales, and tubercles 


more or Teſs prominent, or with a naked ſkin, bedewed with a 
viſcous liquid. They have ſhort legs; and, inſtead of ſpreading 


their feet when-walking, they fold them. 


The moſt conſiderable are natives of the torrid zone; yet their 


blood is leſs endued with heat, than that of moſt other animals: they 
have alſo a leſs quantity of blood; it circulates ſlowly, and but little 
depends on the lungs. Many of them have no ribs; many have only 
four vartebræ in the neck, conſequently little motion. Their heart 
has only one ventricle their breathing is with intervals, and irregular, 


often ſuſpended for a long time; they are fond of warmth and of 
humidity ; and though inhabitants of various ſoils, rocky and dry, or 


ſandy, or of the woods, yet all are amphibious; but cannot continue 


altogether deprived of air, or remain long under water, like fiſhes. In 


general ſurvive conſiderable wounds, and even ſeparation of ſome 
members, which, in certain caſes, are reproduced. They are alſo 
extremely patient of hunger, and ſome live months without food: 

Their particles tranſpire but flowly, and conſequently require only 


| x flaw;renovation. 2 5 never ſweat. The major part of them are 


Aa 2 > | | torpid, 
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though often, if the ſeaſon be mild, and the cold abated, they re- 


vive, ang gre found active and vigorous, even in winter. Ex- 


treme cold converts their torpidity into death. They loſe ſcarce 


Is any of their: eight during their torpid ſtate; on their recovery, 
their external covering uſually changes, and till their new attire is 
_ ſufficiently hardened, they are greatly concealed, and ſolicitous of 


avoiding the riſque of accidents. They are often found in troops; but 


their aſſembling i is not the reſult of ſocial, hut of individual intereſt, 
They are in general very prolific, and often the largeſt kinds, eſpe- 
cially, in which they hr the rule adopted in reſpect to vivi- 
parous quadrupeds. Their eggs are never hatched by the parent; 


but, though not left open to accidents (being hidden, &c.) yet ne- 
elected; and conſequently. the poſterity never knows its parent, nor 
experiences the tender cares neceſſary to avert or to.foften the ac- 


' eidents of life. Moſt of them may be tamed, crocodiles not ex- 


"cepted. In general, they have more or leſs of a muſky ſcent. They 
e be n as Oy NO Aba e W them are 
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| Tortoifes, 1 chip "WF" pretty wür r 


D bo each aka 3 5 


covering is compoſed of two great ſhells, a ſuperior and inferior, only * 
touching at the fides: the ribs,” and the ſpinè of the back, form part 
of the We the lower unites to the ſternum. The Tower is the leaſt; 
| the ſofteſt, and often almoſt flat. Theſe ſhells are ed of ſeveral _ 
pieces, bound. together at the edges by. very ge, 5 and hard ligaments, 

At each end of "theſe 
united ſhells is an aperture, one for a ſmall head, ſhoulders and fore-- 
legs, to paſs through; the other for the hind feet and the tail. Ne, oo. 


with a ſmall ſhare of motion 'in fome kinds. 


ſhells the animal never quits; but they ſerve for his defence, and are a very 


, ſubſtantial and adequate defenee. The upper ſhell has commonly thir- == 
teen or fifteen centre-pieces, and a border round them of twenry-rwo. or = 


"twenty-five ſmaller... Thewnder' ſhell has, in ſome kinds, twelve or four- 
teen pieces, in others twenty-two' or twenty four. Theſe coverings often 
veigh four hundred pounds in the marine kinds. 


The tortoiſe has a ſmall head, a little rounded. at the muzzle, where 
are the noſtrils; the mouth is Denen opens to beyond the ears; be 


place of which is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable; no tetth; but two bony ſerrated 


. ridges in their place: theſe gather and grind its food, Such is the 


amazing ſtrength of the Jaws, it is er, to open them where they 
once have qr e even, when the head 


l legs, t ou h ſhort, are inconceivably ſtrong; and it has been 

known to carry five men ſtanding on its back with apparent caſe. - 
The blood circulates in this animal, as in fome cartilaginous fiſhes, by 

a very ſhort paſſage through the circulation z and the lungs feem to lend 


pp ORTOISES day de divided into thote that thn Apes turd; #7 
© | * rhoſe of freſh waters, and thoſe of the ſea; the former being called. 
. brtgiſes, the laſt Turtles, but all are amphibious ; the lahd-tortoiſe will 
live in water, and water-tortoiſes on land; they are therefore rather 


3 from the reſidence. they Prefer,” bene, ev being reſtricted to 


cut off, the jaws ſtill keep 
their hold; the muſcles, in death, preſerve a tenacious rigidity. 


only occaſional afliftance, From this conformation the animal can fubſiſt 8 


ſome time Without breathing. 


The land- tortoiſe, from the uſe of its feet in walking, is much more 


nimble on _ than the ſea· turtle: : if thrown on its back, by —_ 
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d "MIR its © Ge: at laſt it turns itſelf on its face again; hich; 3 
E turtle, when once turned, is unable to do, The nails on the toes of thofe 
Jllng uſed to ſcratch for ſubſiſtence, or to burrow on land, are blunt and 
worn; while thoſe, employed in ſwimming only, are harp, and long. 
Ihe brain of the land- tortoĩſe is but ſmall; yet three times as large as 
chat of the turtle, They differ in the ſhape of their egga; and in the 
ws by which they are excluded; ; in the land- tortoiſe, the paſſage is 
narrow, that the egg conforms to its ſhape; and, though round when in 
"the body, yet becomes oblong when excluded. This paſſage is wider in 
. the. turtle, and therefore its eggs are round. Turtles may readily be diſ- 
ttnguiſhed from tortoiſes, by their very long feet, often two feet long; 
3 3 their toes unequal in length, and united by a membrane, being rather 
_ fins than feet. The: tortoiſe hardly exceeds three feet long, by two feet 
broad; ſome. kinds not many inches; the turtle is ſometimes from five 
d ſeven feet long. Size, however, is a fallacious diſtinction; ſince land 
1 dortoiſes, i in ſome parts of India, grow to a very great magnitude, me | 
or more feet long, though probably not, as the ancients, affirm, : big 
= en for a ſingle ſhell to ſerve for the covering of an houſe. | 
3 Moſt tortoiſes can put out, or withdraw at pleaſure, their head, feet, 
. and tail under the great penthoiſſe of the ſhell; there, ſecure from all 
attacks, defended on every ſide, it fatigues the patience, and defies 
the claws or beak of the moſt formidable animal of the foreſt. This the 
turtle cannot do ſo completely. As theſe creatures live wholly on ve- 
getable food, they never ſeek encounters ; yet, if any of the ſmaller ani- 
mals attempt to invade their repoſe, they are ſure to ſuffer: for 1 impreg- . 
gnably defended, furniſhed alſo with prodigious ſtrength of jaw, wherever 
the 2 faſtens, it 9 Keeps its hold, till it Js ken out the 
iece. 

7 Is extremely tenacious of life ; the loſs of a e is but a | Night 3 in- 
jury; it will live long, though deprived of its brain, or its head. Rx cut 
off the head of a tortoiſe, and the animal lived twenty-three days after its 1 
ſeparation from the body. The head alſo continued to rattle the Jaws, ' 

like a pair of caſtanets, for aboye a quarter of an hour, 'Tortoiſes com- ; 
monly exceed eighty years; there was one kept in the Archbiſhop of ! 

* Canterbury's garden, at Lambeth, that was above an hundred Fo 5 

twenty. It was at laſt killed by the everity of a froſt, from which it had f 
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I not ſufficiently defended itſelf in its winter NOK? which was a a heap of 
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| 5 "LAND TORTOISES.) 
be en dives: on es ſom „ ſnails, or worms 5 is _—_ 
fond-of ovine; and, When the forck nds —— is generally found not _ 
far ſrom here they grow. As it moves but ſlowly, 1s not very delicate 
in che choice of foqd- Thoſe kept in domeſtieity will eat ny ny; 0 
leaves, fruits, corn, bran, or graſs.  * 
Tortoiſes are torpid ke the bat, the ſerpent, the la wad the ti- 
| zardiy' and when food is no longer in plenty, happily become inſenſible 
to the want: is ſometimes buried two or three feet in the ground, its 
hole furniſhed with moſs, graſs, and other ſubſtances, as well to keep 
the retreat warm, as to ſerve for food, in caſe it ſhould premature! 
awake. From this dormant ſtare the tortoiſe is liberated by the {etl | 
return of ſpring ;- not much waſted by its long confinement. _ 
The eggs of tortoiſes are furniſhed with a yolk and a white bent the 
ſhell is fomewhar like thoſe ſoft eggs that hens exclude before theit time: 
yet much thicker and ſtronger. The tortoiſe lays bur-few ; the turtle de- 
pots ſrum an hundred and fifty, to two hundred, in a ſeaſon.” When it 
prepares/to lay, the ſemale ſcratches a hole in che earth, generally in u 
warm ſituation, where the beams of the ſun have their full effect; there _ 
depoſiting her eggs, and covering them with graſs and leaves, ſhe for- 
ſakes them, to be hatched by the heat of the ſeaſon, The young are ge: 
nerally excluded in about twenty-ſix days; but this, varies, as heat is more 
or leſs abundant. The little animals no ſooner leave the egg, than they MY 
ſeek for proviſion; their ſhell, with which they are covered from the 
ginning, Oy: and grows larger: with| 3 age. | mon © AY 


LAND TORTOISES. | 


N "HE r is that called che Gaben A in a woods, 
and elevated lands, Is among the ſloweſt of oviparous quadru- 
pats ; reſembles, in many reſpetts, the freſh-water-tortoiſes. - Thoſe on 
the mountains {larger than thoſe on the plains: | about fourteen inches 
long, ten broad. A niffirating membrane to the eye; the under exe: lid 
only. moveable ; tail. ſhort; membraned feet; puts its fget very flowly 
to the ground, one toe (or rather 1 only at a 3 tin the whole 
lar V. No. 28. | B b touch 
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1 : Thirteen ſcales oompoſe the oentre of the vpper Mell 
38 the: border has twenty-four, larger in proportion than uſual among tot 
coiſes, The ſhell is greatly g/obated im form. Ia more or leſa torpid; ae- 
erding to the ſeaſon. - Quit their retreats in ſpring, when the ſexes. ſeek 
each other, Lay in June four or five eggs, white, like- thoſe of the 
igeon;..in a hole; the heat of the ſun, hatches them in September. 
3 ever frequent the water. Is found in moſt temperate countries; Is 
1 e. eating. In South - America . are en en e de e 06. 
1 to bay them till the hunters arrive. MH 


That whoſe upper ſhell is very convex, nd its elem 3 mach of its 
| iſcales being in a manner fe/lated by yellow rays from its centre, where 
| is a fix-lided ſpot, yellow alſo, is a curious kind. There are ſeveral other 
. Kinds, of much the ſame manners. One has its upper ſhell, as it were, 
I YE ſhagreened- in the middle; ſome are reddiſh; ſome blackiſh; - ſome 
have a. protuberance on the head, vermilion colour and yellow. Of 
the ſmall kinds the eagles take advantage, by carrying them great heights 
in the air; then letting them fall on the hard rocks, 19 47 _—_ ſhells. | 
5 are . and the bird can feed on chem. n e 772 + | 
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Fir 8 R from ſea-turtles ig having: ſmaller feet; toes more ap- 
parent, but membraned ; five before, four behind; a rail half as 
9 — as the body, and always extended when the creature is walking. 
Are found in moſt temperate countries in Europe, alſo in Aſia, India, 
Japan & c. Cannot ſupport rigorous cold; ſleeps even in temperate 
expoſures; z in a hole in the earth, which is often a month's work to make, 
Early in ſpring ohanges this dwelling for the water, where it 1s fond of 
; nn in fummet is moſtly on land, where ſhe lays, placing her eggs 
in a hole, covered with ſand. The young ſcarcely exceed half an inch in 
. = length; at maturity, are eight or nine inches long; breadth three or four ; 
+ they are long ere they reach this length. Feed on ſnails, and in 
without wings : are very deſtructive of the ſmaller fry of fiſh, and even | 
bite the larger, till, weakened with loſs of blood, they become their | 
2 Often rejects the air-bladder of fiſh; where many of theſe are 
amid a k may be e of We . er his 
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© There are e lade; bij Weh 12578 ach tail Ras a. hooked 
Kind of nail, Arn che ng Fo 0 A 'feorpidn) 85 has: i him his 
name. 1 
Among . moſt” remafkübte“ is "the + fi Reelled as © e the 
| largeſt: of thoſe inhabiting freſh” Water. Inhabits Carolina; the upper 
ſhell brown, the middle of it hard, . ſtrong, and bony; but the. ſides, 
eſpecially. the hind part, cartilaginous, ſoft, pliant like tanned leather, 
| Eaſily yielding to any form, yet thick and ſtrong, enough to protect the 
"wearer : little riſings ſcattered over the ſhell. The under ſhell is pro- 
jected, in front, two or three inches before the upper, ſo that the 
animal might lay his head on it; ſoft and pliant here, but hard and 
bony behind. Head ſmall; a nifitating membrane to the eye ; the no- 
ſtrils placed in a kind of projecting ſnout, ſoft, tender, and ſomewhat 
tranſparent. 'The feet ſtrong and thick; five toes before; the three firſt . 
ſtrong, ſhort, and having hooked nails: beyond the fifth, two falſe toes, 
| | ſerving to extend a large membrane, which unites them 67h The ſame 
eonformation in the hind feet, but only one falſe toe. This creature 
is ſtrong, wild, and, when attacked, riſes on its hind- feet, and throws it- 
| fell nr pe ih on its enemy, biting violently, Is | ag: 8 5 
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SEA TORTOISES, o TURTLE: 


F. all animals of the kind, the 'GREEN TURTLE is the Rt noted, 
and the moſt valuable. The delicacy, the ſalubrity, the nu- 
tritive qualities of its fleſn, and its eaſy digeſtion, were long known; to 
our ſeamen, and to the inhabitants of the coaſts where they are native. 
And this aliment is the more acceptable, as being found beneath the 
burning zone. Dampier, that rough ſeaman, who has added more to 
natural hiſtory than half the philoſophers before him, appears to be the 
firſt who informed us of their diſtinctions; : and that ou green turtle was 
chiefly prized for its fleſh. | 
This animal is called green, from the colour of its hell, and in 3 
che fleſh. - It is generally ſix or ſeven feet long, three or four broad, 
three or four thick in the middle, weighing two. or three hundred weight; 
though ſome are from five to eight hundred, and others not above fifty. 
Do not acquire their entire dimenſions under twenty years. Its 2 7 r 
| ſhell is oval, ſurrounded by a border of ſeparate pieces; the largeſt fu 
| cheſt from the 3 : roundiſh in part. The middle of the ſhell 3 is 3 
N B b 2 1 | - _ . poked 
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Y poſed of fifteen pieces; 3 of which ſome or other are often falling off "0 : j 
- accidents of various kinds; the number and form of theſe vary. The C 
under ſhell is ſhorter than the upper, and ſofter; compoſed commonly of 1 
twenty-three or twenty-four. pieces. Its feet are very long; the toes 4 
united by 4 membrane, and much more uſed far ſwimming than for 1 
walking. In the hind feet, the firſt toe only has a ſharp and viſible nail: I 
that of che ſecond is leſs, and round; the three others very ſlight. In 1 
the front feet, the two interior toes have ſharp nails, and the hed others a 
flight ones; the head, feet, and tail have ſmall ſcales like a fiſh; the N 
mouth opens behind the ears; has no teeth, but jaws very hard and | 1 
ſtrong; and inſtead of teeth, bony aſperities: theſe are powerful enough 7 
to craunch ſhell-fiſh of any kind which they eat frequently. 2 
We are told by Laet, that on the Iſle of Cuba they grow ſo large, that 3 
five men can ſtand on the back of one of them; and, what is more ſur- 0 
prifing, that the animal will go off with them upon its back, with a flow _ * 
ſteady motion, towards the ſea. They are found in great numbers | on the 7 4 
Iſland of Aſcenſion. 1. 
Its chief food is the alga, a ſubmarine plant, that covers the "SIR 1; 
of ſeveral parts of the ſea not far from the ſhore. There they are ſeen, 2 : 
| when the weather is fair, feeding in great numbers, like flocks of ſheep, | 2 
ſeveral fathoms deep upon the verdant carpet below. Ar other times ; 1 
they go to the mouths of rivers, and they ſeem to find gratification in 1 
freſh - water and freſh air. When done feeding, they generally float with t 
their heads above water, unleſs alarmed, when they ſuddenly plunge to . 
the bottom. They often ſeek proviſion among the rocks, eating moſs 
and ſea- weed; and probably inſects and ſmall animals, as they are very - 
fond of fleſh when taken and fed for the table. ., 
They couple in March; are during nine days almoſt incapable of Gow p 
« paration.. At breeding time, which varies on each ſide the line, they t 
take ſometimes a voyage of eight or nine hundred miles tp. depoſit their cl 
eggs on ſome favourite ſhore, The coaſts they always reſort ta are low, k 
flat, and ſandy; for being heavy animals, they cannot climb a bold ſhore; * 
nor is any bed ſo proper as ſand to lay their eggs on. Here the female * 
is ſeen toward ſun- ſet drawing near the ſhore, and looking earneſtly about cl 


her. If ſhe perceives danger, ſeeks another place: if not ſhe lands at 
dark, and ſurveys the ſand, where ſhe deſigns to lay; then retires without + 
lying ; bur the next night returns to depoſit part of her burthen. She 
begins by working and digging in the ſand with her fore-feet, till ſhe 
has made ſometimes ſeyeral round e a  ſhor broad, and two feet * 
PL 2 
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. above high- awaterittiark; She lays ninety or an hundred eggs at 2 
me, as big as an hen's egg, and round as a ball. The white of theſe 
eggs is ſaid not to harden by heat, though the yolk does. She conti- 
-nues laying about an hour; during which time, nothing can diſturb 
her. The eggs are covered with a tough white ſkin, like wetted. parch- 
ment. When ſhe has done laying,” ſhe covers the hole very lightly, _ 
but ſo dexterouſly that it is not an eaſy matter to diſcover it, and leaves her 
eggs to be hatched by the heat of the ſun; At the end of fifteen days, 
in ſome places; z in others, three weeks, ſhe lays about the ſame number 
of eggs again; and again, at the end of another fifteen days, uſing the 
ſame precautions every time; In about twenty-four or twenty-five days, the 
young turtles, being about two or three inches long, burſt from the ſand, 
as if earth-born, and crawl directly to the ſea, inſtinctively: but ofren, their 
ſtrength being ſmall, the ſurges beat them back on the ſhore 5 expoſed 

a prey to thouſands of birds, crocodiles, tigers, &c. that then haunt the 
coaſts.. Fiſnermen alſo ſeize as many young as they can, to breed up in 
incloſed places free to ſalt water. Of the whole brood ſcarce one in thirty 
lives to any ſize. When the turtles have done laying, they return to their 
accuſtomed places, weak, lean, and unfit to be eaten. 

In ͤtheſe uninhabited iſlands, ro which the green turtle chiefly reſorts, the 
men that go to take them land about night-fall, and filently (for theſe ani- 
mals, though without any external opening of the ear, hear very diſtinctly, 
there being an auditory conduit that opens into the mouth), lie cloſe 
while they ſee the female turtle coming on ſhore. They let her proceed 
to her greateſt diſtance from the ſea; and, when ſhe is buſily em- 
ployed in ſcratching a hole, they ſally out and furpriſe her, Their man- 
ner is to turn her upon her back, which utterly incapacitates her from 
moving; and yet, as the creature is very ſtrong, claſps the ground very 
faſt, and ſtruggles very hard, two men or more find it no eaſy matter; then 
they go to the next; and thus, in leſs than three hours, they have been 
known to turn forty or fifty turtles, each weighing an hundred and fifty, 

or two hundred pounds. There are ſeveral other ways of taking them; 
one is, to ſeize them when coupled together; another is ſtriking 
them by the barpoon, when on the ſurface of the water, or at the bot- 
tom; another is, by diving, coming up beneath, and ſeizing it by the tail; 
the animal awaking, ſtruggles to get free, and by this both are kept 


afloat tin the dort arrives to take them i 2 He £7 13 ; 
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bir i in benen wen that of ue tbe 5. The 110 0 
is alfo'-very- rank, wily, hard, and not eaten hut ig. caſe of neceſſity. 


| «Yields an oil uſeful to preſerve ſbiꝑg 
zs its front feet, have tuo ſharp nails 
voracious; is ſaidꝰ to ſeize yaung crocodiles by the tail, when i m narrow 


from worms; its hind feet, as, well 
among the toes 3 is bold, and even 


e 


The HAWRSBIIL is eo leaſt, and bes 1 "Rs =) foal mauth. The 
Heſh of this is often dangerous eating: but che ſhell ſupplies the tortoiſe- 
ſbell, of which ſuch variety of brautiſul arinkets are made. The ſhells of 


pallages, and bite it off. en and cracks the: grit 


hard When attacked... 


other turtles are porous; but this: is firm, and, when ꝓaliſhed, is beauti- 


* are caſily/raiſed with che poide 


fully marbled. They generally weigh three ar four ꝓounds; ſometimes 


ſix or eight pounds. The ſhell conſiſts commonly ef chirteen leaves, or 


plates, iplaced like Rates on the cooks of houſes, of which eight are flat, 


and five hollow the border has twenty-five... They ate raiſed and 

agg off by means: of fire made under the ſhell, after the fleſh is taken 
A won as the hear affects the leaves, they ſtart from the ribs, 

of a knife. Bring ſcraped and po- 


**"  lſhed/on both ſides „they become: beautifully tranſpatent; or cafily take 


=. wal before it undergoes 
| than ſand; when; turned on its: 


-regument,.ceſembli anthide, is un 


any form, by making them ſoft and pliant in warm water, and then 


ſerewing them in a mould, Like a medal: damneven * ſhell i is on beau- 
this laſt operation. 

Is found in Aſia as well as 1 days its eggs rather in gravel 
, can recover its feet. - - 

The: Gnzar/Mapirennancan'T URTLE, which ſhould rather. be. called 


the Jeather-coated turtle from its covering, is from five to eight fret 
long, and from ſin to nine thundned pounds weight; but is unfit for 


ſhell, which is a tough ſtrong in- 
ſervice. One of theſe, taken i in 

1729, at the mouth of the Loire, was of enormous firength, and by its firug- 
gles involved in the nets; it appeared at firſt! terrible: to the fiſhermen; 
but finding it impotent, they dragged ĩt on ſhore, where it made a moſt 


food, and ſometimes ꝓoiſonous. T 


Mortible bellowing; and, when they began to kill it with. their gaffs, was 


to be heard at half a mile's diſtance. Fhey were ſtill further intimidated 


by its nauſeous and peſtilential breath, which ſo powerfully affected them, 


that they were near fainting. This turtle —— but four inches of eight 


| feet 


* 


* 


38 e 5 


near Scarborough, TT 2 Y deal of company was invited to feaſt upon 
it; a gentleman, who was one of the gueſts, told the company that ir was 
a Mediterranean turtle, and not wholeſome; but a perſon who was willing 
to ſatisfy his appetite at the pique of his life, cat of it; he was ſeized with 


a violent vomiting and purging ; but his conſtirurion overpoweres the 
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\H IS tribe i is the moſt numerous of thoſe which fin the dach of 


oviparous peds, exceeding fifty ſpecies.” They may caſily 
be diſtinguiſhed from others, by not having a ſhell as tortoiſes ; yet hav- 
ing a tail, which frogs and Gude have not they are clothed with ſcales, 
more or leſs ſtrong, or tubercles, more or leſs prominent. The forms and 
dimenſions of their! tail vary greatly; in ſome round, in others flat; in 


ſome extremely long, in others very ſhort. With reſpect to ſize, no 


claſs has its ranks ſo oppoſite from the ſmall Cameleon, an inch los g, 
to the Alligator of the river Amazons, above twenty-ſeven feet. They 
are found of a hundred different hues, green, blue, red, cheſnut, yellow, 
ſpotted, ſtreaked, and marbled. The lizard would often pleaſe by its 
colours; but there i is ſomething in the animal's figure, counteracting the 


brilliancy of its ſcales, or the variety of its ſpots, giving an air of ex- 


quiſite venom, or great mali nity. The wit 'of theſe animals 1s 
not leſs various} ſometimes ſwollen in the belly; ſometimes at the throat; 
ſometimes with a ſet of ſpines on the back; enen with teeth; ſome⸗ 
times without; ſome venomous, others harmleſs, or philanthropic : 
ſome are viviparous, ſome oviparous. Some bring forth ſmall ſpawn, 
like fiſnes. The larger kinds bring forth eggs, which are hatched by 
the heat of the Do: The ſalamanders come forth alive, perfect and 
active; but thoſe bred in water, and, as we e ſuppoſe, from ſpawn, ſuffer 
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external ſkin or covering, that ſometimes ineloſes their feet, and 
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___oOvIPAROUS QUADKUPEDS. . 
« very conſiderable change in their form. They are produced with af 
| mes 1 Ives 
them # ſerpentine appearance: to this falſe ſkin fins are added, above 


and below the tail, that ſerve the animal for ſwimming ; but when the 


is completely formed, and forſakes the water. 


falſe ſkin drops off, theſe drop alſo; and then the lizard „ with its fout feer, 


They may be diſtinguiſhed into the larger kind, or ono, &c. 
with flatted tails; the evANnos, which have ſpines on their backs; the 
green or common lizard kind, whoſe. tails are round, and their bellies ſcaly ; 


then thoſe which have ſcaly feet; thoſe which have only three fingers; 
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yond their power to ſubdue. | : 


and thoſe with wings; after which, thoſe properly known by the name of 
Salamander. VVV dee 
All have many points of ſimilitude, in figure and colour; the 


whole tribe is eaſily diſtinguiſned, and ſtrongly marked. All have four 


ſhort Tegs; tails almoſt as thick as the body at the beginning, and gene- 


rally tapering. All are amphibious; and formed internally like the tor- 
toiſe, &c. 11JJCCCCCCCC 2 e 
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IE crocodiles have five fingers to their front feet four to the hind 


enemy, ſince, from repeated trials of their ſtrength, they find none be- 
b Of. 
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of this terrible ani there are three kinds; the Gives: Crocodile, 
Cayman, or Alligator ; for in figure and nature theſe are the ſame: the 


: Bin Crocodile; and that of the Ganges. * 


This animal is ſometimes, found thirty feet long; its moſt uſual length 
is eighteen or twenty. In one of this length, the tail exceeds five feet; 


the head and neck near three feet; the circumference five feet. The fore 


legs reſemble the arms of a man, both within and without; have five fin- 


gers of a conical figure. The hinder legs, including the thigh and paw, 


o feet two inches ; the paws, from the joint to the extremity of the 
longeſt claws, ten inches; of the four toes, three have large, ,s, the 
longeſt two inches; theſe toes are united by a- membrane, like thoſe of a 
duck, but much thicker, The head is long, at the top a little riſing, 


the reſt flat, eſpecially towards the extremity of the | Jaws, covered by a 
: ſkin adhering firmly to the ſkull and jaws. The ſkull is rough and un- 
ual; about the middle of the forehead two bony creſts, two inches 


high : the ſkull between theſe is proof againſt a muſquet ball. The eye 


very Tmall, and fo placed in its orbit, that the outward part, when the 


lid is cloſed, is only an inch long, running parallel to the opening of the 
Jaws: has a double lid, one within and one without: that within, like the 
nictitating membrane 'of birds, folds in the great corner of the eye, is 

tranſparent. The iris large in proportion to the eyes; yellowiſn grey; the 
eyes ſparkling, and near each other, placed obliquely. Above the eye is 
the ear, not unlike in form to a brow. The nole is in the middle of the 
upper jaw, near its extremity, perfectly round and flat, two inches in dia- 


meter, of a black, ſoft, ſpongy ſubſtance, not unlike the noſe of a dog. 
The jaws ſeem to ſhut one within another ; the under Jaw *only moves, 


and only with a ſtraight down motion; twenty- ſeven cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw, ſometimes thirty-ſix; fifteen in the lower, ſometimes 


thirty, with ſeveral void ſpaces between them: thick at the böt- 


tom, ſharp at the point, of different ſizes, except ten large hook - 
ed ones, ſix of which in the lower jaw, and four in the upper; the 
mouth fifteen inches long, nine in breadth, opens beyond the ears; 


could eaſily take in the body of a man. The body a dark brown on the 


upper part, a whitiſh citron below, with large ſpots of both colours on 
the ſides. From the ſhoulders to the tail a covering of large ſcales, 


ſquare, fifty-two in number; thoſe near the tail not ſo thick as the 


reſt. The creature has all over it a coat of armour; not every where 


proof againſt a muſquet ball, eſpecially under the belly. The gullet largè. 


The tongue a thick, ſpongy, ſoft fleſh, ſtrongly connected to the lower 
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jaw by a membrane which covers it, and which is pierced i in. 45 


places. Sixty · two joints in the back · bone, which, though very cloſely units 


ed, have ſufficient FOE to enable 5 ace to bend 8 a BY hs PR 1 wi 


ON. the left. 74A EAVES ͤ „ „ inn ,, „ 


and renacious; but 1ts 44 Bog inſtrument 94 deſtrudion | is the tail? 


with a lingle blow of this it has often overturned. a canoe, and ſeized on 


the poogavage, its conductor. 
| ch is this formidable animal, the terror of the moſt. navigable rivers, 


in ſome. places-lying hours, and days, ſtretched in the ſun, motionleſs; 
ſo that one not uſed to them might miſtake them for trunks of trees, 
covered with a rough and dry bark; but the miſtake would ſoon be fatal, 
if not prevented; for the torpid animal, at the approach of any living 


thing, darts on it with inſtant ſwiftneſs, and drags it to the bottom. 


During inundations, they ſometimes enter cottages, and ſeize the firſt ani- 
mal they meet with. There have been examples of their taking a man out 


of a canpe, in the fight of his companions, without the . of 


afiſiance. 48 
The crocodile ſeldom, cept when preſſed by hunger, or intent on Ye. 


poſiting its eggs, leaves the water. Its uſual method is to float on the 
ſurface, its Hoſe above water, and ſeize whatever comes within i its reach ; . 
if this method fails, it goes cloſer to the bank, and there waits, covered 
among the ſedges, in expectation of ſome animal that comes to drink; 
it ſeizes the victim with a ſpring, and bounds very faſt for lo. unwieldy 


an animal; then drags its prey into the water, and finks with it to the 


bott 


pufſdes with all its force, and often ſeizes it a ſecond time, eſpecially if 
the road be ſtraight and level. Often the crocodile ſeizes a creature 
as formidable as itſelf, and meets with a molt deſperate reſiſtance. 'We 
ate told of frequent combats between the crocodile and tigers; the 
igſtant they are ſeized, they turn with the greateſt agility, and 
force. their claws into the crocodile's eyes, while he plunges with his 
fierce antagoniſt into the river. There they continue to ſtruggle for 


ſome time, till at laſt the tiger is drowned. 
We are affyred by Labat, that : a negro, with no other weapon than a 


knife: i in his right hand, and his left arm wrapped round with a cow⸗ 


- tide, ventures boldly to attack this animal in Its own element. — 
ſoo 


55 4 4 T7, * 
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If. the creature the crocodile has ſurpriſed eſcapes, the tyrant 
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oon as he approaches the crocodile, he preſents his left arm, which the 
animal ſwallows moſt greedily; but ſticking in its throat, the negro has 
time to give it ſeveral ſtabs under the neck; the water alſo getting in at the 
mouth, which is held involuntarily open, the creature is ſoon bloated and ex- 
pires. In Siam it is taken by throwing three or four ſtrong nets acroſs a ri- 
ver. When firſt taken, it employs the tail, which is the grand inſtrument of 
ſtrength, with great force; but after many unſucceſsful ſtruggles, is at 
laſt exhaufted ; then the natives approach in boats, and pierce him in 
the tender parts till he is weakened with loſs of blood; then they tie up 
bis mouth, faſten his head to his tail, bending it like a bow, and tie his 
feet to the top of his back. Thus brought into ſubjection, or bred up 
young, is uſed. to entertain the great men of the Eaſt ; often managed 
like an horſe; a curb is put into its mouth, and the rider directs it at 


_ Pleaſure. | | 


In Egypt, and other countries, where the inhabitants are civilized, and 
the rivers frequented, this animal is ſolitary and fearful. Far from at- 
tacking a man, it ſinks at his approach with precipitation. In ſome 
places, inſtead of being formidable, is not only inoffenſive, but cheriſhed, 
In the river San Domingo, the crocodiles are guiet and gentle ; the chil- 
dren play with them, and ride about on their backs ; ſometimes even beat 
them without receiving injury. The inhabitants are very careful of this 
breed, and conſider them as harmleſs domeſtics. | EO 
Crocodile's fleſh is at beſt very bad, tough eating; but unleſs the muſk- * 
bags be ſeparated, it is inſupportable; The negroes themſelves cannot 
we digeſt the fleſh; but a crocodile's egg is a moſt delicate morſel to 
them. i 1 bs —_— - 
Breeds near freſh waters. To depoſit, her, brood, the female always 
pitches on an extenſive ſandy ſhore, ſhelving to the water, for the greater 
convenience of acceſs, and near the edge of the ſtream, that the young may 
. have a ſhorter way to the water, The prefence of a man, a beaſt, or a 
bird, deters her at that time; and ſhe infallibly returns. If all is ſafe, 
ſhe begins by ſcratching up the ſand with her fore-paws, and making 
a hole pretty deep. There ſhe depoſits her. fee of the ſize of a 
tennis-ball, covered with 4 tough white ſkin like parchment. Lays 
twice or thrice, at ſome days interval, from twenty to twenty-four 
eggs at each laying. Begins in April. She covers them cloſe up inthe 
ſand, and they are vivified by the heat of the ſun in about thirty days, 
The young crocodile is folded on itſelf in the egg; about fix or ſeven 
inches long. They quickly avail themſelves of their liberty; and run 8 
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the water ; 'P where the whole brood is ſcattered: into different parts. By | 

far the greateſt number are deſtroyed, not only by voracious fiſhes, but 
by old crocodiles prefiedl, 13 e the reſt find IVE: in their agility 
or minuteneſs. 

The eggs of this ning] are b expertly ſought by every beaſt 8 bird of 
prey; including monkies, and ſeveral kinds of water- birds. The ich- 
Heumonavas deifjed by the ancients for its ſuceeſs in deſtroying theſe eggs. 
At preſent the yulture, called Gallinazo, is their moſt prevailing enemy. 
Hiding in the thick branches of the trees, that ſhade the banks of the 
river, they watch the female in filence, and permit her to lay all her eggs 
without jnterruption. When ſhe. has xetired, flocking all together on 

the hidden treaſure, they tear up the eggs, and devopr them in much 
85 Jef time than they were dep pſted, .. 5 
Thoſe between the tropics are lively the whole year; 1 Aiſtanc 
wo them are mare or leſs torpid i in winter. The crocodile lives pro- 
ably much W fd l ou *: it does Nam ps $7ov'þ 
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The Black sel is found i in. the r river of Segel ; 3 ſnout 15 longer 
WES the former; ; its manhers and ferocity yer more large, I 


1 


The crocodile of the Ganges reſembles the firſt 3 in colour; its 3 Jaws 
-nxe very long and narrow, i its teeth more numerous; 5 its manners much 


Ke 


8 [A emed not from the ieee of 1 its call t. tO 2 1 in form, 
I but in motion; vibrating very rapidly. This lizard. inhabits the hot 
climates in America, particularly Peru: is ↄften ſeveral feet in length; 
his rail is ſome what dentelated on the ſides, i is flatted; its feet membraned, 
like the crocodile, but he has five toes to each foot. One of the iſland 

of Ceylon drives off invaders, by e them violently with \ jus tail, 
1 he ſhakes like a 5 
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THE FORKED:TONGUED LIZARD 


TAS often been miſtaken for a young crocodile,. or cayman, which 


he greatly reſembles in general, from having a large throat, tu- 


bercles on the back, and a flatted tail; colour deep ruſty yellow, mingled 
with greeniſh; but he has five toes to each foot, and they are not 


membraned, but very much ſeparated from each other; each having 
alſo a nail, ſharp and crooked. His tongue being divided, and extremely 


mobile, gives him a reſemblance to ſerpents; in the rapid motions of his 
tail he reſembles the whip-tail, by which: name he has ſometimes been 
Inhabits South-America. Is capable of climbing trees, by its 
toes being ſeparated ; is fond of water, but frequents the woods, and 


called. 


there Mo Its fleſh * to eat; and its eggs ſought after. 


oo 


e LGA AR 


HE levans may be known at once e by a 1 protuberant ſkin 
beneath his throat, and by a range of elevated ſpines which runs 


down his back, and part of his throat, formed of very long and ſharp 
ſcales, placed vertically ; ; higheſt on the back, and gradually diminiſhing 
to the. tail, which is round. The iguana is from five to ſeven feet long ; 


the body about as thick as one's thigh : the ſkin of the body, tail, and feet 
is covered with ſmall ſcales ; thoſe of the head extremely poliſhed and 


luſtrous. The eyes are large, ſeem but half opened, except when the ani- 


mal is angry; then they appear large and ſparkling ; the opening for the 


ear is large: both jaws are full of very ſharp teeth; the bite is dangerous, 
though not venomous, for it never lets looſe till killed, or violently ſtruck 


on the noſe, The male has a ſkin hanging under his throat, which 


reaches down to his breaſt ; when diſpleaſed, he puffs it up like a bladder : 
he is one-third larger and ſtronger than the female. The males are aſh- 


coloured, or yellow, mingled with green, and the females are often a 


very beautiful green. The toes are ſeparated; five to each foot; nails 
ſtrong and hooked. In the front feet, the interior toe has but one joint, the 
ParT V. No. 28. 555 ſecond 
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ſecond two, the third three, the fourth four, the fifth two: the ſame in the 
wad wer burthe fifth toe has three noun 


The fleſh, eſpecially of the females, is the greateſt delicacy of Africa, 
America, or India; the ſportſmen of theſe ſultry climates go out to hunt 
the iguana, as we do the pheaſant or hare, in the beginning of the ſea- 
ſon, when the great floods of the tropical climates are paſt, and vegeta- 
tion ſtarts into univerſal verdure. This animal is the molt harmleſs 
, Creature of all the foreſt, except when defending its female. About two 
months after the cloſe of winter, the female quits the woods to lay her 
eggs on the ſands of the ſea-ſhore, always an odd one, from thirteen to 
twenty-five; the ſhall. ſupple, like thoſe of the turtle; the contents 
whitiſh, no glair; they are thought of exquiſite reliſh. It lives on vege- 
tables and inſects among the trees, or ſports in the water, without offering 

to offend : there, having fed upon the flowers of the mabot, and the leaves of 
the mapou, that grow along the banks of the ſtream, it repoſes on the 
branches that hang over the water. Swims badly; its feet folded cloſe to 
its body; its tail only moving, and driving it forward: But on land is 
ſwift. When in poſſeſſion of a tree, ſeems conſcious of ſecurity, and never 
offers to ſtir. There the ſportſman finds it, and faſtens his nooſe round 
its neck; if the head be placed. ſo that the nooſe cannot readily be faſten- 
ed, by hitting the animal a blow on the noſe with a ſtick, it lifts the head, 
and offers it in ſome meaſure to the nooſe; or its attention is caught by 
whiſtling, and it lifts up its head; as it will, if tickled by the nooſe. 
May be domeſticated; lives in the garden; is active during night; ſees 
well in obſcurity, and eaſily catches nocturnal inſects. In walking he 


often darts out his tongue; he lives eaſy, and becomes familiar. Colours 


vary according to climate, age, and ſex. 
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THE BASILISK 


I very far removed from that. imaginary creature, whoſe fight was mor- 
tal, and whoſe ſubſticuary repreſentations are made by awkward and 
extraordinary contorſions of the Spiny Ray; a fiſh which is no monſter, till 

made ſuch by art. This lizard inhabits South America; has a very high 
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THE GALEOTE,'% | ag bl 
row of .creſt-like ſcales down his back, in the form of rays, a little ſepa- [AY 
rated from each other; he has alſo a kind of hood on his head; he lives gl 
among trees, climbing eaſily; alſo by ſwelling his hood with air, and 1 
puffing up his whole dimenſions, he becomes much lighter than before; 1 
leaps, and as it were flies from branch to branch; the ſame extenſion of 1808 
his parts he uſes when ſwimming. When repoſed, tempering” his na- 111 
tural vivacity, he ſeems pleaſed with being inſpected; and gently agi- 11818 
tates his creſt, raiſing and falling it; which, by the different refle&ions 1 
of his ſcales, has a pretty effect. Often exceeds three feet long. Af 

| THE GALEOTE || 
As a creſt from his head to the middle of his back, formed of KY 
LL ſcales, ſeparate, large, thin, and pointed: his head is flat, very [Yd 
broad behind; eyes large ; opening for the ears large; the throat a little ii 
ſwelled ; feet long, and toes alſo, which are widely ſeparated from each 6 
other. The tail is tapering, and three times as long as the body. Is 1 
but ſmall. Some are azure on the back; whitiſh on the belly. Found in 67 
Aſia, the Iſle of Ceylon, Arabia, and Spain. Lives in the houſes, on the 1 
roofs ; feeds on ſpiders, and ſome ſay on young rats; and fighes with 1 
{mall ſerpents, as do many other lizards. 18118 
— — | P ˙» * | 
S the gentleſt, moſt innocent, and moſt uſeful of its kind ; is the com- jt Lal 
moneſt alſo. Its motions are lively, and its courſe rapid. . Is fond of Woof 
the heat of the ſun; is not afraid of man, nor ſhuns him, but looks at "TH 
him: yet at the leaſt noiſe is frighted, and diſappears. Has five toes to J 
each foot; his back is grey, with whitiſh ſpots, and has three lang ſtreaks, HI 
of almoſt black, running down it; his belly is greeniſh changing to blue; "Wh 
his throat has a kind of collar, of ſeven gold-coloured ſcales: belly is Wi 
covered with ſcales, larger than thoſe on the upper parts, forming croſs 1 
D d 2 Wh g bands, | 1 | | 
14 
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THE GCREEN LIZARD: -:::-  __ | 
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3 act 8 . 27 N 9 | o Lee 
Is conſidered by LAN us as a variety of the grey, but is much larger, 
and more ſhewy in its colours, which appear in perfection when 
ſt has acquired its new covering in ſpring. In the hot countries is ſome- 


times thirty inches long; is of the ſame gentle manners as the former. 


1 


TRE CAM E LEON 
Sa very extraordinary animal; is from eleven to fourteen inches long: 
delights to ſit on trees, being afraid of ſerpents, from which it is 
unable to eſcape on, the ground; is very gentle and inoffenſive, but ſaid 
to be always fearful or angry. This report is probably unfounded. 

The head is flat at top; and on the ſides: two riſings originate from 
the noſe, paſs immediately over the eyes, and unite behind the head; 
where they meet a third coming from its ſummit, and two others coming 
From the chaps. The neck is ſhort; the noſtrils are at the end of the 
mpzzle; the mouth is often ſo cloſely ſhut, that the ſeparation of the 
nps is ſcarce diſcernible, No opening is found for the ears; its hear- 
ing therefore very imperfect; has no teeth, but bony ridges ; the lips 
divide beyond the jaws; the tongue reſembles an earth-worm, five bo 
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ITE: N E L E ON. 3 
62 inches IO ending i in a kind of a thick knot, hollow, attached to a 


kind of ſpike, which enters into its cavity, and which it ſheaths, when 


drawn on to it; it has a viſcous liquid on it, which holds flies and 


other inſects, . on which the cameleon feeds; this he darts rapidly. Can 


live long (almoſt a year ſay ſome) without eating ; he has no voice, hut 


a kind of hiſs when ſurpriſed. - The eyes ſtand out of the head: they 
have a ſingle eye-lid, ſhagreened like the reſt, attached to the eye, and 
following its motion, through a crevice in which the fight of the eye 
appears, which is of a ſhining brown; and round it is a little circle 
of a gold colour; the animal often moves one eye, when the other is at 


reſt ; ſometimes one will look directly forward, the other backward ; one 
upward, the other downward. Has .five very long toes on each foor; | 


nails ſtrong and hooked ; the ſkin of the legs extends to the ends of the 
toes, and unites them together, yet ſo that they are divided into two 


parcels, one of three toes: the other two in the front foot the exterior 


parcel has the two toes; in the hind foot the interior has the two toes. 
He is not fond of water; but by this conformation of his feet he eaſily 
gripes ſmall branches of trees; for his further ſecurity, his tail is pre- 
henſile, and ſerves as a fifth hand. When he changes place, and attempts 
to deſcend from an eminence, he moves with the utmoſt precaution, ad- 
vancing one leg very deliberately before the other, ſtill ſecuring himſelf, 
by holding whatever he can graſp with his tail. 


The head of a large cameleon is two inches long; from thence, to a | 


beginning of the tail, four or five: the tail five inches, the feet two 
and a half: the body differs in thickneſs, at different times; ſometimes, 
from the back to the belly, it is two inches, ſometimes but one, for it 
can expand or contract itſelf at pleaſure, not only throughout the back 
and belly, but alſo the legs and tail. The cameleon is often thus blown 
up for two hours together; then it becomes leſs and lets, inſenſibly; 
for the dilatation is always more quick and viſible than the contraction. 
In its contracted ſtate, the animal appears extremely lean ; the ſpine of 
the back ſeems ſharp, and all the ribs may be counted ; the tendons of 
the legs and arms may be ſeen very diſtinctly. This method of puffing 
itſelf up is ſimilar to that in pigeons, whoſe crops are ſometimes greatly 
diftended with air. The cameleon has a power of driving the air it 
breathes from its lungs over every part of the body, tail and legs, berween 
the ſkin and muſcles; the muſcles themſelves are never ſwoln. "I he 


| ſkin is very cold to the touch; z and thougy the animal ſeems ſo lean, 
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a cage, permitting them at tithes to run about the houſe. 
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ttere is no feeling che beating of thi heart. The ſkin is ſtrewed with ile 
riſings, and has 1 grain not unlike ſhagreen, but very ſoft, becauſe each 


eminence is as ſmooth as if it were poliſhed. Some of theſe little pro- 
tuberances are as large as a pin's head, on the arms, legs, belly, and tail; 


but on the ſhoulders and head they are of an oval tigure, and a little 


larger; thoſe under the throat are ranged in the form of a chaplet, from 


the lower lip to the breaſt. The colour of all theſe eminences, when the 


cameleon is at reſt in a ſhady place, i is of a bluciſh grey, and the mom. | 


between is of a pale red and yellow. 


But when the animal is removed into the ſun, the whole face of 
the ſkin ſoon ſeems to imbibe the rays of light; and its ſimple colour- 


ing changes into a variety of beautiful hues. Wherever the light comes 
on the body it is of a tawny brown ; but that part of the ſkin on which 


the ſun does not ſhine changes into ſeveral brighter colours, pale yel- 


low, or vivid crimſon, which form ſpots of the ſize of half one's finger: 
ſome of theſe deſcend from the ſpine half way down the back 5 and 
others appear on the ſides, arms and tail. 


or in the ſhade, the original 
all the body. Sometimes 


When the ſun is withdrawn, 
ey colour returns by degrees, and covers 
he animal becomes all over ſpotted with 


brown ſpots of a greeniſh caft. When it is wrapped up in a white linen 


cloth for two or three minutes, the natutal colour becomes much lighter; 


but not quite white, as ſome authors have pretended. The cauſe of theſe 
ſpots is by tome thought to be fear, or heat, agitating its humours ; for in 


the cold they are leſs vivid, and when dead very pale: others think the 
animal ſubject to a kind of jaundice, and theſe are effected by its bile. 


Le Bruyn, during his ſtay at Smyrna, bought ſeveral, and kept four in 

The freſh ſea- 
breeze ſeemed to give them moſt ſpirits and vivacity ; they opened their 
mouths to take it in; he never perceived that they eat any thing, ex- 
cept now and then a fy, which they took half an hour to ſwallow; he ob- 


P 
ſerved their colour often to change, three or four times ſucceſſively, with- 


out being able to find out any cauſe for ſuch alterations; their common 
colour he found to be grey, or rather a pale mouſe-colour ; but its moſt 


frequent changes were Into a beautiful green, ſpotted with yellow: ſome- 


times. the animal was marked over with dark brown; and this often 
changed into a lighter brown. Some colours, however, it never aſſumes; 


but moſtly affects thoſe en to its Preſervation 3 ſuch as the 
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2 Wy TRE 1 dc 
Ege of trees, their bark, cc. where ir lies concealed by its cloſe fini- 
475 2 


2 nine to twelve eggs, oval and of pie ſhell. Inhabits all hot 
countries, Mexico, Africa, Ceylon, Sec. On the banks of the Se 


negal, and the Gambia, is the object of veneration: the Negroes do not 


Kill them; but when they are dead they eat them. There are ſome ſmall 


Variations ene e on the head) among chem; 7 205 in 1 general the race be | 


is pretty uni 
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THE WOOD SLAVER, OR SPUTATOR, 


S a lizard of t two inches long, of which the tail is half; whitiſh al 
the belly, grey on the body: ſtriped croſſwiſe with deep brown; four 


ders the upper jaw; ſix others form ſo many rings round the tail. 
There is no apparent opening for the ears: the tongue is broad, flat, and 
a little divided at the extremity :- black ſpots on the ſummit of the head, 


and the muzzle; the feet are varied with gtey, black, and white; five 


toes to each foot; ſcaly beneath; terminating in a kind of ball or ſcaly 
Hell, without any ſenſible nail. Inhabits the hot countries of America, 
in houſes, and carpenters' yards; hurts nobody, if not diſturbed ; but muſt 
be infpected with caution, as he is eaſily irritated. He runs along the 
walls, and if frightened he gets as near as he can to his enemy, and 
ejects againſt him a kind of black ſpittle, ſo venomous, that a drop of 
it ſwells the part on which it falls; the ſwelling is cured by camphorated 
ſpirit of wine or brandy, which is uſed in America againſt the ſting of 
ſcorpions this ſpittle may be ſeen gathering in the corners of the crea- 


ture's mouth ſometimes, nien 20 is angry. Seldom) y_ his hole but by 
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oY THE GECKO 


8 among the maſt extraordinary animals, by the general diffuſion of its 
8 In form, has a flight reſemblance to the cameleon; his head 


"Vary V. No. 28, Ee | almoſt 
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ands of this deep colour croſs the wack and back ; another ſmaller bor- 
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n ular g is large in proportlon bis bod his s larg 
flat, tan with mal feales and 2 top indented Da arp, * 
o ſtrong, ſays Boxxivs, that the make deiner the hardeſt ſub- 
ſtances, even ſteel. This ting entirely coyere: with little warts, 
more or leſs riſing; beneath th N is a i of tubereles, elevated and 
hollow: the feet are remarkable by oval ſcales, more or leſs indented in 
- the middle, as large as the ſurface a. the toes, regularly diſpoſed one 
over another, like the ſlates upon houſes: has nails to all A toes exce 
the firſt. The tail longer than the body, covered with rows. of ſcaly 
rings. General colour clear green, ſpotted with ſcarlet ;. his name imi- 
\ tiates his cry, eſpecially when rain is expected. Found in Egypt, In- 
dia, Amboyna, the Moluęca Ifles. \/Hides in half rotzen/trees, and hu- 
mid places; ſometimes viſits houſes, where he ſpreads general conſter- 
nation and is quickly deſtroyed. Bovrꝛus aſſerts, his bite is ſo veno- 
mous, that unleſs the part wounded be cut off, or burnt, it is mortal in a 
few hours. The touch of his feet is very dangerous, and is faid by ſome 


10d poiſon proviſions on which he walks. Some think this proceeds from 


1 Pg » this urine, which is very corroſive ; others, that it is a ſweat proceeding 


from the hollow tubercles:beneath bis thighs; his blood, and a kind of 
foam which arts from his mouth, when angry, ate conſidered as mortal 
venoms, and furniſh the inhabitants of Java a poiſon for their arrows. 
HasSELQPIST affirms, that the feet depoſit.a poiſon ; that the creature 

is fond of ſubſtances impregnated with ſalt, and, by walking over them, 
ns behind him a dangerous poiſon. He: ſaw at Cairo three women 
5 nearly killed, by having raten cheeſe lately ſalted, on which the Gecko, 
had depoſited his poiſon. + He ſaw alſo one of theſe. lizards run over the 
hands of a man who endeavoured to take him: where che had trodden, was 
covered with little puſtules, redneſs, heat, and ſome pain, like nettle- 
ſtings. It may be that this quality varies according to climate, ſeaſon, 
Sc. lu the night this hzard .croaks ſomewhat like a frog, which diſ- 
covers his approach. After rain, he comes out of his retreat; walks 
ſlowly; eats ants and worms. The female lays oval eggs; covers them 
ſomewhat with earth, and the ſun r to be che 
Tockaie of Siam. Exc . ed in lengt g 

There are one or two other lizards not unlike this in form; but whether 


in munen die, accounts 58 not eee, 5 
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egs, like the lizard, but very ſhort, under an inch, ſometimes ſcarce a 


quarter of an inch; and a long ſlender body, which it rolls round on 


itſelf, like the ſerpent. The fore legs are very near the head; the hind 


legs are placed far backward; the animal moves them briſkly, and per- 


3 haps with advantage. They "have three toes. Theſe animals are found 
two or three feet long, 3 a large head and pointed ſnout. The whole 


body -i: cayered ich uadrangular ſcales; and the belly is white mix 
wich bloe It has 7027 'crooked teeth; alfo a very ſharp pointed tai 


which, ot inflits no wound. On the back, two ee ofa leber 
| colour, bordered on each fide with a thin blacker ſtreak. 

Inhabits Italy, F rance, &c. It is viviparous ; : fifteen young ones having 
been taken alive out of its belly. On the whole, it appears to bear 3 
firong — to the viper ; ; and fome : its s bire ou be Oy. 


"I H E c H A E E 
PPROACHES yet nearer to ſerpents i in form than the Seps: PRE 


each foot; inhabits hot countries; might have been thought the imme- 
diate © link that unites the lizard to the ſerpent claſs, had not ſome 


biped reptiles. been diſcovered, whoſe peculiar forms are yet more * 


tine, from chat circumſtance, 


* 


HE Sep 's 10 0 be cloſely examined, to be Jiſting abel a 8 
ſerpent 7 as the opening for its ears is ſcarce difidverable, nor 
legs. "Row ſmall. The Seps ſeems to make one in that particular 
hag which feparates the lizard from the ſerpent race, It has four 
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ger in body; no opening for the ears; legs very ſhort; its ſcales 
placed ring-wiſe on its body; each ring ſeparated by a little gutter, as 
well on the body, as the tail; the head reſembles the Seps; three toes 10 
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x Dragon of imagination is a moſt terrible animal, but not that 
of nature; like what we have ſeen of the Baſiliſk, fancy has been 


4 


equally remote from fact as from probability. | 


The Dragon or Flying Lizard lives. on fruit-trees, and feeds on flies, 


ants, butcerflies; and other ſmall inſects. Is a,very barmleſs creature, and 
does no miſchief,in any reſpe&. Its wings: are compoſed of fix cartila- 
| wy rays, placed horizontally on each fide the back, and near the 
fore legs; theſe bend backward, and. ſuſtain, 'z membrane, which ſur- 
| Tounds the firſt ray, and extends to the hind. legs ; each wing repreſents 
- a triangle, its biſe attachec 'to the back of the creature; this membrane, | 
as alſo the body, is covered with, ſcales, hardly perceprible, except 
under the wings; theſe wings reſemble, thoſe of the flying, fiſn, or thoſe 
of flying ſquirrels: About the neck. are three bags, which he can inflate at 
"pleaſure ; his throat is wide; he has many and ſharp teeth; on the back 
three rows of tubercles, ranging lengthways; legs long; five toes; to 
each foot; long, ſeparate, and having hooked nails; tail very thin; twice 
s long as the body, and ſcaly; whole length a fogt. When he ſkims from 
one tree to another, he ſtrikes the air audibly with his wings, and ſome- 
= | times leaps thirty feet. 5 „„ 8 
E Inhabits Aſia, Africa, and- America; has en agr. 


" 


and. Ame le-mixture-of co- 
Jours, black, brown, and blue, in ſpots or ſtreaks, varying with climate, 
c. He ſwims well; his wings and inflated wattles rendering him very 
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THE ancients. have deſcribed a lizard bred from heat, living in 
flames, and feeding on fire. - Marvellous imagination has here ſur- 


8 Paſſed itſelf; or certain il}-obſerved circumſtances have been magnified 
* and multiplicd, till, the bounds of truth being paſſed, no limits were 
let t roving ſuggeſtion. un. - ( a 
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nails on his toes; four toes before. 


nearly occurs in the female; but ſhe has no creſt on the back. 
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10 The terreſtrial Salamander is of the lizard kind. This name compre- 
hends a large tribe. This lizard has been but imperfectly known, bę- 


$4 * 


cauſe he is rarely ſeen out of his hole: has four toes before, five behind; 
length ſeven inches or upwards. No ſcales: on his ſkin, but a great 
number of little orifices, which diſcharge a viſcous liquid that ſpreads 


oyer the ſkin, and varniſbes the whole animal. The head is ſomewhat 
flat; the eyes on its upper part prominent, as alſo infer;orly in the palate, 
where they, are ſurrounded by a row of very ſmall teeth, like thofe of the 
Jaws, Colour deep; blueiſh on the belly; broad yellow ſpots on the 
body, feet, and eyelids, In the woods of Germany, ſome black above, 
yellow below. - Has no ribs (like frogs). When touched, inſtantly be- 
dews itſelf with the unctuous liquor mentioned, and can as rapidly become 
dry. This liquor is very acrid. Loves humid and cool ſpots, thick ſhades 


and woods, or hollow trees: paſſes winter, many together, in holes un- 


der ground. Walks very ſlowly on the ground; does not climb trees: 


is very retired; fears the heat of the ſun, and quits its aſylum only in 


rainy weather. Lives on flies, beetles, and other inſects. Is often folded 
on itſelf like ſerpents; can remain ſome time in water, where it quits its 


| ſkin; always endeavours to keep its noſe above water. Has no apparent 


orifices for the ears; is ſilent, Defends itſelf only by its covering liquid, 


and ſeems inſenſible of danger. Is viviparous, brings forty to fifty 


young. , : | 
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THE FLAT-TAILED SALAMANDER 


ſenſible ſcales on his body, or 
ength fix or ſeven inches. Head 
flat; tongue broad and ſhort; ſkin hard, and ſheds a kind of milk, when 


element for his reſidence. Has 


” S capable of living on land as well as/in water; but prefers the latter | 


wounded : ſmall whitiſh warts on the body. General colour more or 


leſs brown, lightening under the belly to a ytilow. Is* ſpotted, often 


round, deep- coloured brown in the male; ſometimes blueiſh. The male 


has a kind of creſt running down his back, membranovs, and jagged : the 
tail has a membrane vertically, which makes the tail ſeem flat: the ſame 
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gravelly water, where it hides under the ſtones, in ditches, and 
'or ponds; rarely in running ſtreanis. In winter, retires com- 


monly into ſubterranean humid places; walks very ſlowly on land; ſome- 


deines, when it comes to breathe at the water edge, has a little kind of 


whiſtle; is very tenaciovs of life; has been found in the- midſt of ice, 
ſometimes frozen up, and recovered when the ice was thawed, which 
in ice-houſes has been a long time after its congelation. Eats 
lies, ' water-inſe&ts, frog ſpawn, &c. alſo water-beans, which float 
on the ponds. Is not viviparous; but in April or May lays eggs, 
often twenty, which form two firings, and are united by viſcous matter, 
which alſo envelopes them ſingly. When laid, they fall to the bottom of 
the water; as they enlarge; through the viſcous jelly, and the tranſparent 
membrane which it incloſes, is ſeen the young falamander folded in 
The liquor which this membrane contains. This embryo, enlarges inſen- 
Fibly, and quickly moves with great agility': after eight or ten days he 


4 
I | 


tears the membrane, and gains his liberty. In this ſtate he has ſome 


conformity to fiſhes ; while his legs are very ſhort, he has on each fide, 


and a little above his fore legs, little fringed tufts, which reſemble fins, 
or a feather * they are analogous to the gills of fiſb, and perhaps ſerve 
for the ſame #1 1h to filtrate the air contained in the water; theſe 


gradually diminiſh, and diſappear, adhering to the ſkin. . 
ſummer the aquatic Salamander quits his {kin every four or five 


days; in more temperate weather after a longer interval. A day or two 


before this change, the animal is more liſtleſs than ordinary, nor regards 
worms or inſects, his favourite prey. His ſkin is detached from his body in 
ſeveral places; and its colour fades: he uſes his front feet to looſen and 
open his ſkin about his Jaws, this he puſhes over his head, till his fore 


my legs are free; he continues to puſh this looſened ſkin off from him, 


as far as his fore-legs can reach; but he is obliged to rub againſt the 
ſtones, gravel, &c. to further his endeavours. After a while, the front part 
of the ſkin is turned on his back and tail; when ſeizing it with his mouth, 


and diſengaging one hind foot after the other, he gets free from his late 
covering. Thus the old ſkin is turned inſide outwards ; but is not torn 


1 


in any place: the ſpace for the eyes is left void and open. After this 
operation, which engages an hour and a half, the animal appears in his 
full vigour, and his new ſkin is ſmooth and brilliant. The caſt ſkin is 
found floating on ponds, &c, Even in winter, this animal often 
forms more than one new ſkin; for in temperate winters he is not torpid. 
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1 1 THREE PINGERED SALAMANDER; &, 167 | it 
Somnegnics the back part of this Ain zäheres too cloſely to yield to the i 
1 creature's efforts ; then it cotrupts, and corrupts alſo the leg adjacent, 1 
which drops off; but this loſs does not kill the animal. Salt is Tal to to Ali 6 
IIS, Are not venomous. . moſt W of the world. | m1 
- THE. THREE-FINGERED SALAMANDER So. 
1 T's an $f 7 that, though imagination may have greatly augmented _—_—_ 
Jad diſguiſed ſome obſervations and facts of Natural Hiſtory, yet at ny 
the bottom may be truth; and could we ſtrip off fallacy, or could we 2841 0 
diſtinguiſh addition from fact, many relations, which are now ri- 111 
dieuleus and falſe,-might be admitted, under certain limitations. That 1 
the falamander is the creature of fire, is falſe; yet, the only one known 1 
of this ſpecies was found on the crater of Veſuvius, ſurrounded hy the 11 
burning lava of that volcang. What further ore does poetic licence 1 
require to regard this lizard as incombuſtible ? M 
This ſalamander has ribs; three toes before, four behind; head flat, S 
rounded in front ; tail thin, longer than the body. Colour deep brown, 1 
mingled with reddiſn on the head and belly. Nothing of its natural S 
ils known, this being a ſolitary ſpecimen; perhaps as many lizards, =o 
&c. are fond of the heat in the torrid zone, this might have ſtrayed to where _ 
it was faund, without ſuffering a heat greater than many others of its = 
1 58 elſewhere e 1 
 OVIPAROUS Qu ADRUPEDS WITHOUT TAILS. Wt. 
— HE Nen of the tail is in theſe a ſtriking and, permanent _— 
diſtinction; they are alſo but ſmall in ſize, eight or ten inches 1 
12 the largeſt. They have no ſcales on their body; ; their ſkin is full B38 
of warts, or tubercles, and bedewed with a viſcous liquid, Moſt have WH 
only four, toes before ; ſome, inſtead of five behind, have ſix, more or " 
"Tn V. No. 28. | 2M 5 3 leſs 1 
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leſs TY ig; ſome tine in others membrangd, The bing kgs 

much longer than the front; w hence they do not walk; but leap: { the tar- 
Jus, almoſt always as long as the leg 85, "They have 1 no 7158 nor vertebr# in 
the neck, or at moſt onę or two; 10 head being; attached immediately 
to the body; like that of a fiſh, he young appear long under the tad- 


pole form. | 
They, may be divided. into 3 kin :_ I. Thoſe With * bodies 


and _— thin bellies, and very long jog 2. Thoſe whoſe toes have 

a- ſmall viſcous ball, by means of which they a themſelves even on 
the under ſur face af the moſt poliſhed bodies. 3. Thoſe with found 
bodies and heads, very ſhort fore legs, hind legs not Thong 1 ; leap with dif- 

ficulty; fear the light, and ap ppear only 4n' an evening; their eyes 7 
formed fimilar to choſe of owls, . Nie . © Sat” 
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| "HE figure. of the Pact is well known. bh + Pber 6f log 
= large leaps is remarkably. great. It is the beſt ſwimmer of 
Af four-footed: animals; Nature hath finely adapted its parts for 
thoſe ends, the arms being light and active, the legs and thighs long, 
and furniſned with very ſtrong muſcles : muzzle ends in a point; large 
eyes, lively, encircled with gold colour ; ears behind the eyes, covered- 
with a membrane: noſtrils near the end of the muzzle: large mouth; 
no teeth; tubercles, and aſperities on the back. Colour, more or leſs 
bordering on green, in ſome kinds. Four toes before; five behind, theſe 
membraned. The inner toe in all the feet ſeparated from the others, 
and largeſt. A viſcous humour ſweats through the pores. of its ſkin. 
Very little brain for its ſize; a very wide ſwallow ; a ſtomach ſeemingly 
ſmall, but capable of great diſtention. The heart has but one ventricle; 
5 that the blood circulates without aſſiſtance from the lungs, while under 
water. The blood moves very ſlowly, and unequally, drop by drop. 
While young, they open and ſhut their mouth and eyes, every time the 
heart beats. The lungs reſemble a number of ſmall hladders joined to- 
gether, like the cells of a honey- comb: are connected to the back by 


muſcles, and can be diſtended or exhauſted at the animal's pleaſure. h 
| 3 : The 


1 ; 


1 


The common Brown Frog CPE BY 3 about the middle | 
of March. The male is uſually greyiſh brown; the female inclining to 7 


yellow, ſpeckled with brown. At this time their colours are nearly alike 
on the back; but as they change their ſkins almoſt every eighth day 
(the old one, after falling off, aſſuming the form of mucus), the male 


grows yellower, and the female browner. In the males the arms and 


legs are much the ſtrongeſt; at this time they have on their thumbs a 
kind of fleſhy. excreſcence, which they fix firmly to the breaſt of the 
female. Couple once a year: continue united days together. Their 
bellies greatly ſwollen ; the female with eggs, the male with a limpid 
water. He throws his fore legs round her breaſt, and claſps his fingers be- 
tween. each other; the thumbs preſſing with their thickeſt ſides againſt 


her breaſt: nothing can induce him to let go his hold: the graſp 
ſeems. inyoluntary and convulſive; they ſwim and creep together till the 


female has ſhed her eggs: theſe form a kind of cord, united by a gluti- 
nous matter which covers them : i theſe the male impregnates as they are 
ejected. 


A ſingle female produces from fix to > eleven hundred eggs; in general 


by a ſingle effort, though ſometimes ſhe is an hour in this taſk. 
While thus engaged, the male promotes their expulſion by working 


with his thumbs, and compreſſing her body cloſely. The eggs, when 


excluded, expand into a round form, and drop to the bottom of the 
water. 


which produces a ta 
liquor, each incloſed in its proper membrane. That which immediately 
ſurrounds the globe is clear and tranſparent; that which . 
the whole is muddy and mucous. The tranſparent liquor ſerves for 
nouriſhment to the tadpole from time to time, anſwering the ſame pur- 
poſes as the white of the egg to birds. The tadpoles, when this mem- 
brane is broken, are found to adhere to it by their umbilical cord, which is 
attached to the head. 


At the bottom of the water the . quickly and ſenſibly increaſes. 


After four hours the eggs begin to enlarge; and, growing lighter, mount 
to the ſurface of the water. After eight hours the white grows thicker, 


the eggs loſe their blackneſs, and, as they increaſe in ſize, ſomewhat of 


their bertel form, After fifteen days the eyes appear (ſometimes ſhut), 
and the lineaments of the hind legs. As the fœtus increaſes in ſize, the 


in lengthens : where the toes will be, is marked by little knobs ; and 


a 


„ though 


The egg. or little globe... black on one ide, whitiſh on the other, 
pole, is ſurrounded with two different kinds of 
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„ ovirækous evivaverDs. : 


though: as bobs is yet formed, the ſhape of the foot is diſcoverable. The 
front legs remain hidden by the covering ſkin. The mouth of the tad - 
pole is under the head; ſo that, like the ſhark; it muſt turn on its back to 
catch any thing above it: this motion they execute with almoſt i 1mper- 
ceptible rapidity. The twenty-firft day the egg opens a little on one 
fide, and the tail peeps out, becoming more and more diftin& every, day. 
Phe thirty-ninth day the little animal begins its motion, moving at in- 
tervals its tail; and the liquor in which it is circumfuſed perceptibly 
ſerves it for nouriſhment. In two days more, ſome fall to the bottom; 
while others remain ſwimming in the fluid around them, increaſin 
vivacity and motion. Thoſe at the bottom remain there the whole 7 | 
| but having lengthened themſel ves a little (for hitherto they are doubled 
= up) they mount at intervals to the mucus they had quitted, and are ſeen | 
to feed upon it. The next day they acquire their tadpole form, In three 
days more they are perceived to have two little fringes, that ferve as fins, 
beneath the head; and theſe in four days after aſſume a more perfect 
form. Now they feed greedily on the pond-weed ; and, leaving their 
former food, continue to fubſiſt on this till they arrive at maturity. 
When ninety-two days old, two ſmall feet begin to burgeon near the 
tail; and the head appears ſeparate from the body. The next day, the 
legs are conſiderably enlarged ; four days after, they refuſe all vegetable 
food; their mouth appears furniſhed with teeth, and their hinder legs are 
completely formed. In two days more the arms are completely pro- 
duced ; the ſkin divides on the back near the head, which pafles through 
the diviſion: the membrane, which ſerved for a mouth to the tadpole, ts 
drawn backward ; the arms are projected ; and the enveloping ſkin, per- 
petually driven backwards, at length quits the body: and now the frog 
1s every way perfect, except that it ſtill continues to carry a tail. In this 
3 odd fitvation the animal, reſembling at once both a frog and a lizard, is 
- ſeen frequently riſing to the ſurface to breathe, Thus it continues about 
fix or eight hours, till the tail diminiſhing-by ns the animal 5 
in its moſt perfect form. 
So extraordinary is this transformation, that the food i it fed on n greedily 
a few days before, is now rejected; it would even ſtarve if ſupplied with 
no other: from having fed on vegetables, it becomes carnivorous, and 
lives entirely on worms and inſects ; quitting its native element, theſe it 
ſeeks on land, At firſt, being feeble, and unable to bear the warmth of 
the ſan, it hides among buſhes and under ſtones ; but if a ſhower refreſh 
the earth, Fwy multitudes quit their retreats, to enjoy the grateful hu- 
| midity: 
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midity: * the ground 3 is 8 perfectly blackened mich their numbers, 


ſame ſeeking for prey, and ſome for ſecure lyrking places. From the 
myriads that appear on ſuch. occaſions, ſome have thought they were ge- 
nerated in the clouds, and ſhowered down on the earth. 


The Frog lives moſtly out of water; but, when the cold nights begit n, 


returns to tagnant waters, where it can he concealed at the bottom. Here 
it continues torpid, or wich very lierte motion, alt the winter; but ſome 
reſide in holes in the earth. 

The difference of ſexes is not bee in theſe animals till their 
fourth year, when they begin to propagate, It is ſaid they live about 
twelve or fifteen years: . but probably much more. N 

Frogs eat inſets of all kinds; alſo young ſnails, young mice, and 
ducklings; but never, unleſs they have motion. They continue fixed 
and immovable till their prey appears; when it comes ſufficiently 'near, 
they jump up or forward, Wiel a foot or two, with great agility,” 


dart out their tongues, and ſeize it with certainty. The tongue is ex- 


tremely long (and this length of tongue is drawn out, like a fword from 
its ſcabbard, to aſſail its prey * It is forniſhed- with a glutinous ſub- 
ſtance; and whatever infe& it toughey infallibly 2 till drawn into 
the mout. 15 a 


- * 


The Frog is v very vivacious; and ca bear hunger otic Ir will live” 


and jump about ſeveral hours aſter loſing its head; will continue active, 
though embowelled: nor does the loſs. of its heart imply the loſs of 
motion. 


Is he croakiog of High is well known; and from = EE in ſome more 


ant notes perfectly ſtun the neighbourhood ; ale, balls wet weather, 


their voices, in full exertion, with unceaſing aſſiduity welcome the ap- 
proaches of their favouritt moiſture. | Dry Weather is hurtful to their 
health, and prevents them from getting their prey: they alſo want that 
grateful humidity Wane moiſtens their ſkin, and renders them alert and 
active. 

Carzsgy thinks hät la- Carolina the- Frogs prefer thoſe inſects that ; 


ſhine i in Fig dark; whether as better pirating their palate, ar as being- 
| | more 
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evening, he chanced to let fall ſome burning tobacco from his pipe, 


which was inſtantly ſwallowed by a frog; as was a ſmall burning coal of 
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8 very large; hos large oval eyes, brilliant and prominent 1 iris red, 
bordered with yellow; upper part of his body deep brown, ſported 
deeper, with a tinge of yellowiſh green, particularly on the front of the 


head: belly dirty yellow, clanded with yellow, and lightly ſpotted, 


 _ Commonly five toes to each ſoot, with a tubercle under each joint. Is 
ies frequent than moſt other frags; lives in; ſprings, which arc often on, 
the fides of hills in Virginia; commonly two to each ſpring or pond. 
They ſit at the entry of the hole which furniſhes the water, and when 
ſurpriſed leap into the Water. The Virginians think they purify the 
water, which perhaps they do, by deſtroying inſets that might other- 


wiſe pollute it ; but they alſo deftroy young ducklings, if not goſlings ; 


which, having à very wide. gullet, they can eaſily do. This conforma- 


tion, and thei fize, aided by the echoes of the ſurrounding banks and 


cavities, renders their croaking ſomewhat formidable, and like that of a 
bull bellowing at a diſtance. A traveller, unuſed ro them, is greatly at 
a loſs to adcount for the noiſe they make, as they are themfelves inviſi- 
ble, being entirely under water, except juſt their muzzles, whence iflues 
their ſurpriſing croaking. Some have fix toes on the hind feet, 
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button at the extremity of each toe. Theſe knobs are unctuous, or 
viſcid; and by this property the creature can eaſily ſupport itſelf on the 


branches or leaves of trees. ; >] 15 
„ 5 . Whatever 
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readily difcernible, is uncertain. Being out in the air one very hot 


RM a peculiar ſpecies, diſtinguiſhable by a kind of ſmall knob or 
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THE IST FROGS. 


„ Whanever has Bern faid of the inſtinct or agility of frogs, applies with 
greater force to the Green or Common Tree Frog, which, in ſize, is leſs 


* 4 „ | 


than the frog. Colour, on the upper parts, a beautiful green; beneath, * 


where it has ſmall tubercles, whitiſh. A yellow ſtreak, ſlightly bordered 
with violet, extends pn each fide the head and back, from' the noſe to the 


| bind feet; and another, anſwering it, from the upper j Jaw to the front E 


feet. The head is ſhort, as large as the body, but a, little ſnubbed in 
front. The jaws are rounded; the eyes elevated. The body is ſhort, - 


almoſt triangular; very broad near the head, convex above, flat beneath. 


The front feet, which have but four toes, are ſhort and thick; thoſe be- 


hind have five es 5 are very long and thin. T he nails are flat and 
rounded. 

The Green Tree F rog leaps with ſuperior agility to the common Frog, 
becauſe its hind legs are ſo much longer than the front. Ir paſſes all the 
fine weather in the midſt of the woods, or branches of trees : its {kin is ſo 


ſticky, and its toes ſo adheſive, that it has but to place itſef any where 


on a leaf, above or below, and it fears not falling. CaTzsBr ſays, they 


have the faculty of rendering their little knobs comcave, which occaſioning 
a vacuity, attaches them more ſtrongly to the ſurface. on which they 
faſten. He ſays alſo that they ſometimes leap twelve feet. In fine 
weather they are ſeen darting on the inſects that come within their reach 
. theſe they ſtrike with their tongues like frogs, leaping from branch to 


branch. Like frogs, they continue long in their tadpole ſtate; nor at- 


tain complete maturity till after three or four years, when they couple: 
till then they are nearly ſilent, even the males. They ſeek each other 
in the waters as frogs; and, in winter, hide in marſhy places, but always 
thoſe ſurrounded with trees, as if they till paid attention to what is their 
favourite reſidence. In April or May they are found in the lakes, and 
with ſonorous croakings, perpetually repeated, and multiplied by every 
neighbour's note in addition, like a pack of hounds in full cry, they 


compoſe a moſt noiſy chorus, which, in the filence of night, when rain 


is expected, may be heard at a league diſtance. The young are often 
two months before they attain their moſt perfect ſtate; but, ſo ſoon as 
they are perfect, they. forſake the waters for the woods. May be kept in 


houſes without much trouble, Is found in Europe (the ſouthern parts), 


in Africa, and America, 
One American ſpecies is milk white, with faded ſpots, 


That which our plate repreſents is the American kind, ufed by the 
Indians to colour the feathers of young parrots red or age By 
PART V. No. 28, 886 F =4L — 
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plucking the natural feathers of 'the parrot, and rubbing the place with 


the blood of this creature, the following feathers, inftead of being green, 


5 | as they otherwiſe would be, are red or yellow. Its colour is reddiſh. / 
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rs colours vary with the ſeaſon ; ſometimes inclining to red, then to 


black, or to olive. Why ſhould the figure of the Toad diſguſt more 


than that of the Frog? Its form and proportions are not valike ; it 


chiefly differs in colour, being blacker, and by its ſlow and heavy mo- 
tion, which exhibits nothing of the agility of the frog. Its body is round- 
ed and broad; its back covered with a duſky, pimpled hide; its belly 
large and ſwagging ; its pace laboured and crawling ; its retreat gloomy 


and filthy; and by theſe ideas its appearance excites - diſguſt. Its 
pimples are often greeniſh black. The auditory canal is cloſed by a 


membrane. Its front feet are ſhort, and have four toes; thoſe behind 
have fix toes, united by a membrane. Its head is as large as its body, 
its jaws have no teeth; its eyes are ſwelled ; its motion, when ſeized, is a 
ſwelling; it leaps badly; it ejects a liquor (thought to be its urine) when 


| ſeized; and this, in ſome kinds and climates, has the repute of being ve- 


nomous, or at leaſt hurtful, The humour which ſweats from its body, 


and its ſlaver, have the ſame character; but much ſeems to have been 


faid beyond what our European Toads verify. 
Lives 7 
, neath great ſtones ; here remaining all day hidden, unleſs a ſhower call 


it out. Prefers night to ſeek its prey. Is amphibious ; lives on worms 


n 
» 


and inſects, ſnails and beetles, which it ſeizes by darting out its length 


of tongue; crawls in moiſt weather; couple as frogs,, early in ſpring, 
ſometimes on land, but uſually in the water; arg united ſome hours, The 
obſtetrical aſſiſtance which the male lends the female, is a peculiarity in 
this ſpecies. In a ſummer's evening, a Ft rench gentleman perceived, in 


the king's gardens at Paris, two toads coupled. Two facts equally new 


_ furpriſed him < the firſt was the extreme difficulty the female had in lay- 


in ditches, drains, dunghills, and caverns, in foreſts, and be- 


* 


ing her eggs; the ſecond was the aſſiſtance lent her by the male for this 


purpoſe. The eggs of the female lie in her body, Iike beads on a ſtring ; 
after the firſt, by great effort, was excluded, the male caught it with his 
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hinder paws, and kept working it till he had extracted the whole chain, 


which is often forty feet long, impregnating every egg as it iſſued from 
the body. It is probable this difficulty occurs only on land. The num- 
ber of males is found to ſurpaſs that of the other ſex thirty to one. 
The account given of the progreſs of the frog in and after its tadpole 
ſtate, is deſcriptive of the ſame events in the life of a toad, and need not 
be repeated. When. they have undergone all the variations of that ſtate, 
they forſake the water, and are often ſeen, in a moiſt ſummer's evening, 
crawling up, by myriads, from fenny places into drier ſituations. There, 
having found out a retreat, or having dug themſelves one with their 


mouth and hands, they lead a patient, ſolitary life, ſeldom venturing out, 


except when the moiſture. of a ſummer's evening invites them abroad. 
We have the authority of Linnæus for ſaying, that they ſometimes con 
tinue immoveable, with the mouth open, at the bottom of ſhrubs, where 
butterflies, in ſome meaſure faſcinated, are ſeen to fly down their throats. 
In a letter from Mr. Arſcott are ſome curious particulars relating to 
this animal. I knew it myſelf above thirty-ſix years; and by conſtantly 
feeding it, brought it to be ſo tame, that italways came to the candle and 
looked up, as if expecting to be taken up and brought upon the table, 
where I always fed it with inſets of all forts. It was fondeſt of fleſh mag- 
gots, which I kept in bran ; it would follow them, and when within a 
proper diſtance, would fix his eyes, and remain motionleſs for near a quar- 
ter of a minute, as if preparing for the ſtroke, which was an inſtantaneous 
throwing its tongue at a great diſtance upon the inſe&, which ſtuck to 
the tip by a glutinous matter, The motion 38 quicker than the eye can 
follow. I cannot ſay how long my father had been acquainted with the 
toad before I knew it; but when I was firſt acquainted with it, he uſed 
to mention it as the old toad I have known ſo many years. This old toad 
made its appearance as ſoon as. the warm weather came. Spiders, mil- 
lepedes, and fleſh maggots, ſeem to be this animal's favourite food. Ia 
the heat of the day they will come to the mouth of their hole, I believe 
for air, I once, from my parlour window, obſerved a large toad J had in 
the bank of a bowling-green, about twelve at noon, a very hot day, very 
buſy and active upon the graſs. So uncommon an appearance made me 
go out to ſee what it was ; when I found an innumerable ſwarm of wing- 
ed ants had dropped round his hole; which temptation was as irreſiſtible 
as a turtle would be to a luxurious alderman. A tame raven one day 
ſeeing it at the mouth of its hole, pulled it out, and, although I refcued 
it, pulled out one eye, and hurt it ſo, that notwithſtanding its living a 
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enietventonfl; it hever-enjoyed itſelf, and had a difficihy of king: e 
food, miffing the mark for want of its eye.“ 116 2; | 
The Toad is torpid in winter; often many in che fame höle 3 10d * | 


; treats to the hollow root of à tree, the cleft of a rock, or the bottom of 4 


pond, where it is in a ſtate of ſeeming inſenſibility. As it is very dang- 
Hved, it is very difficult to be killed; its ſkin is tough, and cannot be 
eafily pierced; and, though covered with wounds, the Animal continues 


to ſhew figns of life. But what ſhall we ſay to its living lodged in the 


boſom of ſtone, or caſed within the body of an oak? Bacon; aſſerts that 


Toads have been fo found: Dr. Prot aſſerts the fame. There is to 


this day a marble chimney- piece at Chatſworth, with the print of the 
toad upon it, and a tradition of the manner in which it was found, In 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences there is an'account of a toad 
found alive and healthy in the heart of a very thick, elm. In the year 
1731 there was another found near Nantz, in the heart of an old oak 
without the ſmalleſt iſſue to its cell, and the diſcoverer was: of opinion, 


from the ſize of the tree, that the anichal could not have been confined 


there leſs than eighty or a hundred years. To theſe we can only oppoſe 
the ſtrangeneſs of the fits; the neceſſity this animal appears under of 
receiving air; and its dying like all others; in the air- Pump, when dex 
prived of this all-ſuſtaining fluid. Certain it is that, if kept in a damp 


Place, the toad; will live for eighteen months without any food whatſo- 


ever; and though kept. in boxes ſealed carefully with wax. It is proba- 
ble that thoſe in trees were not abſolutely without air; ſince ſome might 
be tranſmitted by the pores or air veſſels of the wood. That ſome, thus 
found, were rather preſerved from putrefaction, than really living, ſeems 
alſo ſoppoſable; and if ſo, there being no evaporation through flone, 
they might have retained their moiſture n centuries, and yet have 


furniſhed ſomewhat thought to be blood. 


Of this animal there are ſeveral varieties; Gord as the Water and. the 
Land Toad, which probably differ only in the ground colour of their 


fin. In the firſt, it is more inclining to afni- colour, with brown ſpots; 


in the other, the colour is brown, approaching to black. The water toad 


is not ſo large as the other; ; but both equally breed in that clement. 


The ſize of the toad with us is generally from two to four inches long; 
but, in the fenny countries of Europe, much larger. But this is nothing 
to their ſize in ſome of the tropical climates, where travellers often, at 


the firſt time, miſtake a toad for a tortoiſe. Their uſuał ſize is from ſix 


50 ſeven inches, and ſome ___ In Conthiogens 1 and Porto- bello their 


4 bite 
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* 
ite is ſaid to be very dangerous: All theſe are PO) in, the tropical 
climates in great abundance, and particularly after a ſhower of rain; 


then the ſtreets, courts, and gardens ſeem entirely covered with them; | 


they then crawl from their retreats, and go into alk places to enjoy their 


favourite moiſture. With us, the opinion vf its raining toads and frogs 


is juſtly exploded ; is ſtill "enterrafned in the wopical. countries, and that 
not by the natives only. „„ „„ 


The BROWN TOAD is ſmiooth-ſkinned, having no warts, but large 


brown ſpots which touch each other; largeſt on the back. The crevice 
for the eyes, when contracted, is Fertiel, inſtead of horizontal. Is found 
in marſhes : when enraged, exhales a fœtid ſmell, ſomewhat like gun- 
powder, ſtrong enough to cauſe weeping. Some have thought it mor- 


tally venomous; this is too much; but that it may be hurtful ſeems 


likel 

The CALAMITE has two falſe nails on the ſoles of his feet, which, 
with a horny ſubſtance at the extremity of his toes, enable him to clamber 
up walls, &c. ſeveral feet. 

The FIRE-COLOURED TOAD carries his agility yet further can 
bear day- light, and his eye then takes a triangular form, whoſe outline is 
golden. Croaks without ſwelling his throat. Seems to form a link be- 
tween the frog and the toad kinds. 

The PIPAL, or SURINAM TOAD. The male and 3 are ſo 
different, that they may eaſily be miſtaken for two diſtinct ſpecies. The 
male has four toes, ſeparate, on the front feet; and five, membraned, on 
the hind feet. Each toe on the front foot is divided into four ſmall parts 
at its extremity. The head is ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from the body; the 
opening of the gullet very large; the eyes very ſmall, and diſtant from 


each other, placed on the upper part of the head; head and body very 


flat. General colour olive, more or leſs clear, and ſprinkled with very 
minute ſpecks, red or reddiſh, 

The female is much larger than the male; ber head is triangular ; z at 
its baſe much larger than the anterior part of the body. The body is 
commonly full throughout of very ſmall warts; is five or ſix inches 
long; in other reſpects agrees with the male. 


It was opce thought that the eggs, when formed in the ovary, were 


ſent, bv ſome internal canals, to lie and come to maturity under the 


bony ſabRance of the back, and, in this ſtate, were impregnated by the 
male, the ſkin continuing ſtill apparently entire, forming a very thick 


covering over the whole brood; but the fact is, that after the eggs are 
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impregna 40 A in * uſual way, the male gathers. them up, and plies them 


on the back of the female, 1 15 they adhere : the ſkin of her back ſwells 


and forms around them little cells, where they are hatched, At firſt, 


the) haye a tail like tadpoley which ſoon quits chem. of hi 
| nis 


The HORNED TOAD is frightful ; his head half the ſize 


þody ; his Jaws open enormouſly ; his eye-lids' have the form of a point- 


ed cone, which makes them ſeem armed with horns, wherein are his 
Eyes. His feet haye in the air of hands. | 


*BIPED „ 


E have febn that the Seps and the Chalcide approach very nearly 
in form to the order of Serpents, by their length of body, and 
by their extreme ſhortneſs of feet. The preſent claſs of reptiles is yet 
more ſerpentiform, and unites more cloſely the Lizard kind to the 
Serpent: They follow, with propriety, the Oviparous Quadrupeds, as in 
many reſpects allied, yet differing, by having two feet only; and they 

recede the Serpents, as feet are entirely wanting to thoſe creatures: in 
other reſpects they might eaſily be confounded with them, by their length 
of body, proportion of the head, and form of the ſcales, 

_ On this claſs of creatures little has hitherto been determinate and' au- 
thentic : that many imperfect quadrupeds of the ſeps, &c. kinds, have 
been ſuppoſed bipeds is certain; on the other hand, the immature ſtate 
of ſome falamanders, and others, reſembles that of the ſeveral ſuppoſed 
bipeds; but whether there be any creature which in its jarvs ſtate equals = 
thirty-one inches in ſize, as ſome of theſe have been found, remains in 


. 
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TAS found in Mexico by M. VELASQUEZ ; has no kind feet; js 
clothed with ſcales, diſpoſed in rings; has a very ſhort tail. 
Its ſcales are almoſt ſquare, ranged in half rings on the back, and alſo on 
the belly, correſponding to each other where they meet; arid here is a 
Sade! >Quting, or groove, running down the animal on each ſide. The 
tail Has its ſcaly rings entirely round. Total length of this individual 


nine inches. The head of this creature is rounded ; the upper part overs 
Wit 


TE Top iu SHELPOPUSICK. 1279 


' with one great ſcale; the muzzle has three ſcales ; the two exterior per- 
forated, for the noftrils.. .Teerh very minute; eyes ſcarce viſible ; no 
eye-lids. The feet tovered-with little ſcales in rings; four toes to each 
foot, with nails long and, hooked. This: remarkable creature's: man- 
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A'S Ed end by Dr. Dalaas: is Sand near they ol ga, in 
- the. ſandy deſerts of :Naryn, and near the Cuman. Prefers long 
, and ſhady vegetation: hides among ſhrubs, and flies when: ap- 
hed.,, Preys on ſmall lizards. - His 1 thicker than his body; 
teeth ; large noſtrils: two moveable eye lids ; and 


5 
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groove; at the ends of theſe near the vent, two very ſmall feet, 
7 * with; four. ſtales, 1 into two kinds: of tors, ſharpiſn, 
n 4 than the body. Total e mn three 
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ale e en , Nr reſemble thoſe of the Seps, and e 


openings for 3 like lizards. On each fide the body à kind of 
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HERE! is ae a country in the wo . "th; at does nota tali, 
of this poiſonous 970535 for thoitth mankind have” riven.; 


8 0e 


1S the tiger, and the wolf, the ſnake 2. the viper defy their 505 Wer, 
and frequently puniſh their temerity. In Europe, however, not only 
their numbers are thinned, but their powers are diminiſhed : if we have 
not extirpated them, we have revented their. multi iplication; and the _ 
temperature öf our climate refuſes to furniſh the qualities neceſſary 
highly to exalt their venom.” The malignity aſcribed to European ſer- 
= nts of old, is now unknown. A burning pain in the part, removeable ' 
dy timely *ppyicariqns, | he worſt effect-nowgenerally e nced from 
WW their bite. fn the afdent dountries of the tropic, thoſe regions of 
both — al where the fields are unpeopled and fertile, where the 
= climatc fupplics warmth' and: humidity, Wess che fun is hot, the fof * 
thick, and men few, there: ſerpents _ among the \ branches of the 
trees 1 1 e numbers, encompaſſing them like à wreathz and riſing 
| eſcending at pleaſure. Many are common to both gontinents: 
Aecialy the kinds. Ini thoſe burning countries, what had *the 
- appearance of a great river in the rainy ſenlbd, ersten in ſutimer 
one dreary bed of ſand; here a lake that is conſtam or a brebł that is p 
nial, is to all animals the greateſt enjoyment; parched'by the heat, they 
8 traverſe whole deſerts to find out water, nor can danger derer then! from 
attempting to flake their thirſt. On its banks thouſan ; 
= tend to drink or to prey. The lion and tiger, but chiefly the larger 
= ſerpents, are upon the watch. Not an hour paſſes without ſome dreadful 
combat; but the ſerpent, defended by its ſcales, and naturally capable of 
ſuſtaining 2 multitude of wounds, and even of renovating its tail, is of 
all others the moſt formidable; it is the moſt alert, eſpecially before a 
ſtorm; it is the molt wakeful alſo ; for the whole tribe ſleep with their 
Leyen open. 

It is probable, in early times, that ſerpents, continuing undiſturbed. 
poſſeſſors of the foreſt, grew to amazing nagnitudes ; and might reign 
8 the tyrants of a diſtrict for centuries, Time and rapacity might lengthen 

; them to an hundred or an hundred and fifty feet. It is poſſible too they 
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might ſometimes venture from their retreats, and carry conſternation 
OY Among mankind, a8 dhey had baer ſpread . among the — 1 
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or SERPEN'TS. | 181 


ranks * nature. We are told that, while Regulus led his army TA 
the banks of the river Bagrada in Africa, an enormous ſerpent Siſputes 


his paſſage over. We are aſſured by Pliny, who ſays that he himſelf 
ſaw the ſkin, that it was an hundred and twenty feet long, and that it had 


deſtroyed many of the army. At laft, however, the battering engines 
were brought out againſt it, and by theſe it was ſoon deſtroyed. Its 
ſpoils were carried to Rome, and the general was decreed an ovation 
for his ſucceſs. The ſkin was kept ſeveral years in the Capitol. 

Serpents even now are the longeſt of animals, exceeding. even croco- 


diles, and yielding only to whales, &c. They are alſo the ſmalleſt, 


many being but two or three inches long, and the ſize of a quill, Thoſe 
of the large kinds are rare, and diſtant from each other; thoſe of the 
middle ſizes often are heaped on each other in ſubterranean retreats. 
_ Serpents, in general, are evidently diſtinguiſhed from the reſt of ani- 
mated nature. They have the length and the ſuppleneſs of the eel, but no 
fins; they have the ſcaly covering and pointed tail of the lizard, but no 
legs; they have the crawling motion of the worm, but alſo jungs to 
breathe with: upon the whole, their external ſhape is the upten among 
animals poſſeſſing blood. 
Ihe colours of ſerpents are extremely various and brilliant, eſpecially 
in ſun-ſhine; . from the moſt lively white and red, to the deepeſt 
black. Some ſhew one ſhade only; others exhibit manycolours—con- 
traſted, interwoven in meſhes, diſtributed in lines, prolonged in ſtreaks, 
diſpoſed i in bands, ſpread in ſpots, or ſcattered in ſtars; ſometimes in re- 
gular forms, ſometimes in irregular : an infinite diimilarity. | 

Their head is generally protected throughout by a bony helmet: but 


the back of the ſkull is rather ſhort, by which formation the origin of the 


ſpinal marrow is expoſed; and here they are eaſily and mortally vulnerable. 
Th ſerpents have very wide mouths in proportion to the ſize of the head, 
and can ſwallow the head of another animal three times as big as their own. 
Their jaws do not open as ours, one way only, but are held together at 
the roots by a ſtretching muſcular ſkin; by which they open widely, like 
ſtretching leather, extending to admit the morſe], which the ſtomach re- 
ceives in part, while the reſt femains in the gullet till diſſolved; often 
part remains in the mouth, * fills it, their windpipe being: placed ſd 
as to ſuffer no injury. 


Their hearing is probably dal; the — rays paſſing through a 


covering of ſcales to the auditory proceſſes. Their ſmell is alſo thought 
to be feeble; as their noſtrils are I and ſurrounded with ſcales. : 
Hh? | The 
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The eyes of ſerpents are ſmall, compared to their length of body; dif- 
ferently coloured in different kinds; yet in all malign, brilliant, and lively; 
very mobile and projecting, and ſo placed as to receive images from 
the greateſt ſpace their poſition admits. Their ſight, therefore, may 

juſtly be eſteemed ſharp and piercing. In ſome, the upper eye- lid is 

wanting, and the ſerpent winks only with that below; in others, the ani- 
mal has a nictitating membrane, reſembling that of birds, which keeps 
the eye clean, and preſerves the fight. The ſubſtance of the eye in all is 
hard and horny; the cryſtalline humour occupying great part of the 
lobe. p e C 

a The tongue is thin, long, and forky ; compoſed of two long fleſhy 
ſubſtances, which terminate in points, and are very pliable. At the root 

it is connected very ſtrongly to the neck by two tendons, that give it a 
variety of play. Some of the viper kind have tongues a fifth part of the 
length of their bodies, which are continually darting out; but their 


The gullet is wide, capable of being diſtended greatly; at the bottom 


ol this lies the ſtomach, which is not equally capacious. : 


.  *Serpents are furniſhed with very large lungs, in ſome extending three ! 
quarters of their bodies : theſe they fill with air at once, but let it ſlowly 


eſcape. „„ | $6.5 
The heart, as in the tortoiſe, frog, and lizard, has but one ventricle; 


I and the communication between the blood which comes to, and that 


which quits the heart, is independent of the Jungs and of breathing. 
Hence they are amphibious; but though all are amphibious, ſome love 
the water more than others, and probably the largeſt kinds. Their blood 
flows extremely ſlowly, poſſeſſes little warmth ; and hence they are in 
certain degrees of temperature torpid. Theſe are the leſſer kinds; the 


larger inhabiting climates where no ſuch: temperature is known. They 


awake early in ſpring, and, what is remarkable (as of all ſleeping animals), 
when the air is not equally warm as when they forfook it in autumn. 
The vent in theſe animals ſerves for the emiſſion of the urine and the 
ſæces, and they contain the neceſſary parts for perpetuating the ſpecies. 
Theſe are double; but there are no external marks whereby to diſtinguiſh 
The body of ſerpents is long, flender, and capable of bending in all di- 
rections, and even folds ſeveral times on itſelf: the joints in the back- 
bone are numerous; in ſome amounting to an hundred and forty-five 


from the head to the vent, and twenty-five more from that to the tail. 
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* heſe A play one within . like ball and es: _ that they 
have complete motion upon each other. Fa Up From the 


head to the vent are two ribs to every joint, uſual longeſt in the middle 
of the body, and capable of motion in various directions ; towards the 
end. of. the rail. theſe ribs. ceaſe. T hey are furniſhed with muſcles, 
four in number, which being. inſerted into” the head, run along to the 


end of the tail, The vertebtæ and ribs com ole the whole 5071 parts 


„ tee, 10 that their internal parts are defended below on! by the 


* to their warmth. 


and hides till it be hardened. 5 

Almoſt all their ſcales, but particularly e ninder che belly, which 
contribute to motion, are. moveable, ge e of each other, by a 
muſcle which belongs to each, . As the edge, of the foremaſt lies over the 
end of the following, when the ſcale. is ei Red, it catches in the ground, 
and. furniſhes; a point of reſiſtance to promote the animal's. progreſſive 


motion. It is evident that theſe ſcales, lying all one way, unpede, 


or at leaſt do not aſſiſt, motion the other way; and very. few ſerpents 
move equally well backward as forward, though ſome do. In ſome of 
the ſerpent kind there is the exacteſt ſymmetry ! In theſe ſcales; in others 


they are diſpoſed more irregularly. In ſome there are larger ſcales on the 


belly, and often anſwering to the number, of ribs ; in others, the animal i is 
without them. But ſerpents have another more powerful, principle of 


motion, by bending 1 into an arch more or leſs of their body; the two 
extremes of this arch being drawn together, one of them ſerves for a 


point of reſiſtance to the other, when the arch is ſtraightened. At each 


repetition of this action, they may be ſaid to make a leap of ſuch a diſ- 
tance; and this is proportionate to the ſige, &c. of the creature. During 
this motion they. carry their heads as high as they can. In comparing 
his to vermicular motion, we obſerve, that the earth · worm has no back - 
bone; but its body is compoſed; of rings, which, it can lengthen or 
ſhorten as neceſſary : : therefore, to move forward, it lengthens the bo- 
dy, and by t the fore part clings to the point it has reached ; then con- 
tracts, and brings up its rear; then, the body being ſhortened, the fore 
part is lengthened again for another progreſſion,” and ſo on: w is the 
ſerpent, inſtegd of ſhortening the body, bends it into an arch; and this is 


the Principal difference between r and. vermicular e 
0 — 


18. s | v 183 b 


[ales on which they: move, and by a kind of fatty matter, which lines the 
in of their belly, often in confiderable en. This fat alſo 0 


Some time after the animal awakes i in ſpring, he acquires a new ſkin, | 
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on the ſame principles as on*the ground; but ſometimes they 


uniting the elaſticity of 
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theniſves into a ſpiral, raifing only their head; and ſpringing at once, 
of Eich | hoo be uncle, cher bsh with the ra- 

pidity of dart. The motions of ſetpents, when climbing 3 


ang by 


tie ral,” hd ſwinging themſelves backward and forward, at length reach | 


; ; $1.4 yy | Es f a ie 171] 
the they aſpire to. 


There are mamy ſerpents that dart wich ſich 


amazing ſwiftneſs, they appear rather to leap than crawl; and we are 


without ever quitting the ground. Carr deſcribes the Long Se 


* 


told by ſome that they Wil 
of progte ffion in the 


datt to à very great diſtance. The manner 
| ſwifteft ſerpent wekiiow (the Jaculit), is by inſtaht- 
ly coiling itſelf upon its tail, and. dartin from thence to its full extent: 
chen carrying the tail as quick as ligfitning to che head; coiling and 


darting again; and by this means proceeding, with extreme rapi ity, 


„ making its track through the 
mer's tay. He could not without terror 


. 
4 


cit graſs like dee Jo's form: 
r behio)d whole Ines of 'grafs ly- 


ing levelled under the ſweep” of its rail.” In this manner it moped for. 
wurd with great rapidity, 


ll it found” a proper fituation frequented by 
its prey. EY” 1 wa 125 . 4 ; Fa £ vi 12 50 a nth 1 bs ; r : 
Among ferpenits ſome ate filent ; but hiffing is their common found, 
either as a call to their kind, or as a threat to their enemies. In the 
countries where they Abound, they are general filent im the middle of 
the day, when they are obliged to retite from the heat of the climate; 
dut at evening approaches, they are chen heard iſſuing from their cells, 


with contigued hiffings. Ther bing father che prelude to their 
Ax u H [of 


1 a "P 4 


combats ; never is the language of plea of love, but always de- 
ſpeaks anger and fury, or pain and vexation} is never heard from far, as 
it would betray their retreats or approaches. The ſerpent preys indif. 
criminately ;©the buffalo, the tiger, che gazelle, the ſtag, che porcupine, 
birds alſo, of which it generally ejects the feathers; nay, they frequently 
are ſeen to devour each other; yet they are capable of protracted hunger, 
and ſuffer little by it. Vipers are often kept᷑ in boxes ſix or eight months 
without food: and ſorne affert, ceftain ſerpents may be kept years; In a 
letter by AkbnZw Cxkxrfnxvs, printed in the German Ephemerides, we 
have an account of ã combat between an enormous ſerpent and a buffalo, 
by a perſon who aſſures us that he was himſelf a ſpectator. The ſer- 
pent had for ſome time been waiting near the brink of a pool, in expec- 
__ of its prey; "wheh a buffalo was the firſt that offertd. Having 
darted upon the affrighted animal, it inftantly began to wrap it _ 
„% 33 — ee 


a 
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with its volumindus twiſtings; and at every twiſt the bones of the buf- 
falo were heard ta crack. It was in vain that the poor animal ſtruggled 
and bellowed; its enormous enemy entwined it too cloſely to get free; till 
at length, all its bones being maſhed to pieces, and the whole-body reduced 
to one uniform maſs, the ſerpent untwined its folds, to ſwallow its prey at 
leiſure. To prepare for this, and in order to make the body flip down the 
throat more glibly, it was ſeen to lick the whole body over, and thus 
cover it with its mucus. It then began to ſwallow it at that end that 
offered leaſt reſiſtance ;; while its length of body was dilated to receive 
its prey, and thus took in at once a morſe] that was three times its own 
thickneſs. Similar accounts have confirmed this. Whenever they ſeize 
and ſwallow their prey, they ſeem, like ſurfeited gluttons, unwieldy, 
ſtupid, helpleſs, and fleepy ; they ſeek ſome retreat, where they may 
lurk for ſeyeral days together, and digeſt their meal in ſafety : the 
ſmalleſt effort at that time is capable of deſtroying them ; they-can ſcarce 
make any reſiſtance, - and are equally unqualified for flight or oppoſition ; 
this. is the happy opportunity of attacking them with ſucceſs, N25 
Serpents have a moſt horrible fœtor: this proceeds from the putrefac. 
tion of their food, which corrupts ere their ſtomach digeſts it. Some 
erſons' who have opened ſerpents have been almoſt ſuffocated with the 
ſtench. To this alſo contribute two glands near the vent, like thoſe in 
the weaſel or polecat ; and, like thoſe animals, in proportion as they are 
excited by rage or by fear, the ſcent grows ſtronger. The rattle= 
ſnake and viper have no ſmell whatever; nay, we are told that at Calecur..; .- 
and Cranganon, in the Eaſt Indies, there are ſome very noxious ſerpents 
whoſe excrements are ſought after, and kept as the moſt pleaſing per- 
fume. The Eſculapian ſerpent is alſo of this number, Z 
All ſerpents come from an egg; but in ſome the egg burſts in the 
womb, being come to maturity: and theſe. bring forth their young alive, 
as the viper e while others bring forth eggs, which are afterwards hatched 
by the heat of their ſituation; as the common Black Snake, and the ma- 
jority of the ſerpent tribe. The number of their eggs is uncertain, as 
is the time of their coming to maturity. The eggs are not always laid at 
once, but one by one, at intervals; and often, it is thought, with pain. 
If either kind is opened, the eggs will be found in the womb, covered 
with their membranous ſnhell, and adhering. to each other like large 
beads on a ſtring. In the eggs of both, the young ones will be foul, 
though. at different ſtages of maturity: thoſe. of the viper will crawl and 
bite in the moment the ſhell that incloſes them is broke open; thoſe of 
Pant Y; No. 29, I 1 N the 
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the en not yet perfect. After they have da life, hang: receive 
no leſſons or cares from their parent, vary are left folely to inſtinct; and 


| 8 haps a ſmall proportion reaches maturity. Their length of life is un- 


nown, but probably very long. Father Labat took a viper nine feet 


long, and ordered it to be opened. In this creature were ſix eggs, each 


equal to a gooſe egg, but longer, more pointed, and covered with a mem: 
branous ſkin, by which alſo they were united to each other. Each egg 


contained from thirteen to fifteen young ones, - about fix inches long, | 


and as thick as a gooſe quill, Though the female from whence they 
were taken was ſpotted, the young ſeemed to have a variety of colours 
very different from the parent ; and this led the traveller to ſu poſe that 
the colour was no characteriſtic mark among ſerpents. Thele animals 


were no ſooner let looſe from the ſhell, than they crept about, and put 


themſelves into a threatening poſture, coiling themſelves up, and biting 
the ſtick with which he was deſtroying them. In this manner he killed ſe- 
venty- four young ones. Thoſe that were contained in one of the eggs 
eſcaped at the place where the female was killed, by the burſting of the 
egg, and their getting among the buſnes. 

Though the generality of mankind regard this formidable race with 


horror, yet there have been countries, and there are ſome at this day, 


'that conſider them with veneration. Their worſhip by the ancient Egyp- 
tians is well known; and many of the nations along the weſtern coaſt of 
Africa retain the ſame unaccountable veneration. On the gold and ſlave 
coaſts, a ſtranger, on entering the cottages of the natives, is ſurpriſed to 
fee the roof ſwarming with ſerpents, that cling there, unmoleſting and 
unmoleſted by the natives. But his ſurprize increaſes, farther ſouth- 
ward in the kingdom of Widah, when he finds that a ſerpent is the god 
of the country, has its habitation, its temple, and its prieſts : and num- 


bers are daily ſeen to offer not only their prayers, their goods, and their 


proviſions, at the ſhrine of their hideous Gully; bur alſo their wives and 
daughters, 

Serpents may be difiagoithed not only by their colours, but by the 
number, form, ſize, and arrangement of their ſcales. + _ 

I. The ApptRs,' which have a fingle row of great ſcales under the 
belly, and two rows of leſſer under the tail. This claſs includes the vi- 
per, the aſpic, and adders of various marks. 


II. Thoſe which have a ſingle row of a under the belly, 
and alſo under the tail. This ſpecies insludes the een, 8 : | 


* 
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91 4 Thoſe which have 1 ſcales under the belly and tail, but their 
extremity is, terminated by a maveable and articulated rattle. 

e whoſe ſcales under the belly and tail are like. thoſe of the 

back. 

V. Thoſe encircled by flaky tings, uſually called 1 | 

VI. Thoſe whoſe ſides have folds, not ribs, named czcilia.. 

VII. Thoſe whoſe body, next the head, ſhews great ſcales ; then the 
body ſhews ſcaly rings: the tail alſo ſhews theſe rings at its en and 
ſimple ſcales at its extremity. | Ex | 

VIII. Thoſe whoſe ſkin is replete with little tubercles. | 

In theſe ſhould be formed a diviſion of thoſe vi viparous, properly 
called vipers; and thoſe oviparous. This diſtinction is not eaſy to aſcer- 
tain: but it is ſuggeſted that all vipers are venomous; conſequently may 
be diſtinguiſhed by their fangs, which are always diſtin& from their teeth, 
It has been ſuggeſted, alſo, that thoſe which had fangs were generally, 
yet with exceptions, on the ſummit of the head covered with ſmall ſcales, 
nearly like thoſe of the back: all others having in that part larger ſcales, 
of a very different form, always nine in number, and placed in three 
rows; the firſt and ſecond (counting from the noſe) compoſed of two 
ſcales, the third of three, and the fourth of two, Not only the colours 
of ſerpents vary, between the young and the old; but alſo the number of 
ſcales on their bodies, the oldeſt having the moſt. It is vain to attempt 

their arrangement by colours, as ſometimes young of ſeveral different 
colours ſhall fue. from one ©. patent. 3 
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OF VENOMOUS SERPENTS IN GENERAL. 


H E poiſon of ſerpens has ever been one of the greateſt objects of 
| human conſideration. ' The glands that ſerve to fabricate this ve- 
nomous fluid, are ſituated on each ſide the head, behind the eyes, and have 
canals leading from thence to the bottom of the fangs in the upper jaw, 
where they empty into a kind of bladder, from whence grow the fangs 
on each ſide. 
When the ſerpent is irritated to give a venomous wound, it opens its 
formidable jaws to their wideſt extent: the moveable bones of the upper 
Jaw ſlide forward; the fangs, that lay before inclining, are thus erected; 


they are ben with force into the fleſh of the object bitten; by meeting 
reſiſtance 
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reſiſtance at che points, they preſs dpon the bladders of venom from 
whence they grow; the venom ifſues up through the hollow of the tooth, and 
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from whoſe bite we have any thing to fear. 
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is preſſed out through its fr into the wound which by this time the tooth 


has made in the ſkin. Thus, from a flight puncture, and the infuſion 


of a drop of venom fearce larger than the head of a 8 part is 
quickly inflamed; and, without a proper antidote, the whole frame con- 
If a viper inflict the wound; it cauſes an acute pain in the place affected, 
attended with a ſwelling, firſt red, afterwards livid. This, by degrees, 


4 


. ſpreads to the neighbouring parts; great faintneſs, and a quick though 


Tow and interrũ rupted pulſe, enſues ; great ſickneſs at the ſtomach, bilious 
and convulſtve vomitings, cold ſweats, pains about the navel, and death. 
Theſe ſymptorris are much more violent, and more rapid, after the bite of 
a 7attle: ſnake; bur when the perſon is bit by the cobra di capello, or naja, 
he dies in an hour, his whole frame diſſolving into a putrid maſs of cor- 
__z_zRTF T_T c / TRIS o | 

e 1 ſerpent; having once bitten; exhauſts for that time the greateſt part of 


its poiſon; and, though the wound cauſed by its bitirig a ſecond time is 
attended with malignant ſymptoms, yet they are much milder than be- 


Fore. V kerbet biring upon 2 ſponge, or a piece of loft bread, and then 


bring irnmediately after, inflicts a wound not much more dangerous than 
the prick of u needle, A needle dipped in the venom produces as pain- 
ene toll of che anmmatirſelf, oo TT 

As none of this malignant tribe grow to a great ſize, they feldom ſeek - 


the combat with larger animals, or offend others till they are firſt offended, 


They tork in the clefts of rocks, or among ſtony places; they rwine 
round the branches of trees, or ſun themſelves in the long graſs at the 
bottom; only. ſeekipg repoſe and ſafety. If fome unwary traveller in- 


vades their retreats, their firſt effort is to fly; but when purſued, or ac- 


cidentally trod upon, they then make a fierce and fatal reſiſtance. They 
raiſe themſelves according to their ſtrength upon their tail, erect their 
head, ſeize the limb that preſſes them; the wound is given, and the head 


0 


withdrawn in a moment. The viper is the only animal in Great Britain 
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Js che beſt known among this noxious tribe, and is moſt frequent 
| throughout Europe; infeſting our woods, and often our dwellings. [- 
Apparently ſmall, feeble, and innocent, but really dangerous. Without 
elegance of proportion, or colours: commonly two feet long; tail three F 
or four inches: colour, aſh- grey: from his head, down his back, to his 
tail, a kind of chain of black ſpots, zigzag; on each ſide, a range of j: 
leſſer ſpots, of which each correſponds to the angle of the zigzag. The 1 
belly is ſteel-colour; the head narrows near the noſe; the ſcales on the 
jaws large: number of teeth often eighteen in the upper jaw, twenty- I 
four in the under. On each fide, in the upper jaw, one, two, three, or | 
four fangs, white, tranſparent, hooked, and very ſharp; one third or 
more of an inch long: theſe are capable of conſiderable motion, and may 
be erected or declined at the pleaſure of the animal: commonly they 
are laid down along the jaw, and then their points are not ſeen ; but, to 
bite, they are erected. Near their baſe, and connected to their roots, 
are ſeveral reſembling them, but ſmaller, and ſeemingly deſigned to re- 
place them if torn away. Theſe fangs are hollow, having two cavities, 
one on the convex, the other on the concave. part of the fang: the firſt of 
theſe opens on the baſe of the tooth, and at its point; the ſecond at the 
baſe, where it receives veſſels and nerves : theſe fangs are alſo incloſed in 
a kind of covering during two thirds of their length. The poiſon of the 
viper is contained in-a bag placed on each fide the head, below the muſ- 
cle of the upper jaw; which muſcle, when in action, preſſes this bag, and 
ſqueezes out the venom, which, paſſing through the cavities. in the fangs, 
reaches the points, and penetfates into the wound. No other venom is in 
the viper, though ſome have thought its ſlaver to be noxious. This 
poiſonous juice is yellow: neither alkali, acid, nor cauſtic: when dry, 
ſplits and divides, to a reſemblance of a ſpider's web: has no effect on 
animals void of blood, nor on vipers themſelves: in warm-blooded ani- 
mals, its effects are quickeſt in the ſmaller ſpecies, and in proportion to 
the quantity injected into the wound, . probably alſo according to the 
heat of the ſeaſon, climate, &c. Is dangerous taken internally in ſuf- 
ficient quantity. It acts probably by acrimonious coagulation of ſome 
kind; ſpreads by mingling with the blood: if wounds do not penetrate 
to the blood, they are ſafe. The fright attending wounds is often a cauſe 
of danger. | on EGS 3 
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REPTILES. 


T hs: eyes of the viper are lively ; have eye-laſhes : : when ieridated! ir 


opens its jaws, projects its tongue (which is ſplit two thirds of its length), 


and ſhakes it with great vivacity ; this member is enveloped in a kind 
'of ſheath. The jaws of this creature may not only be widely ſeparated 
from each other, but alſo the two ſides of each jaw are capable of motion 
independent of each other: this contributes to the eaſier ſwallowing of 


bis prey, which, while rightly held by the teeth on one ſide, is drawn by 
thoſe of the other ſide. *Feeds on infects, ſcorpions, lizards, frogs, toads, 


Tats, moles, &c, Suftains hunger long; when captive, will kill, but 
not eat, even mice, its favourite prey. In cold weather many aſſemble 
for mutual warmth. Are often taken clothed with a double ſkin, the old 


and the new one; change in ſpring :- come to full growth | in ſix or ſeven 
years, but in two or three are capable of reproduction: couple in May; fe- 


male goes three or four months; ſometimes produces twice a year. The eggs 
in the viper are the ſize of blackbirds eggs; in two parcels; in number, 
from one dozen to two: the young ones are rolled round in the egg be- 


fore their birth. The ſpecies is greatly ſpread, from India to Siberia, and 
throughout Europe; is always flow of motion; does not bite large ani- 
mals anleſs +57 199g When held up by the rail, he cannot bite the 


hand that holds him. The heart of a viper beats long after taken from 
the body; the mouth opens after the head has been cut off ſome time, 
and its wounds are equally dangerous as before. The venom retains its 
quality after ſeveral years keeping, Tobacco, and its eſſential oil, is fatal 


to them, as is the oil of cherry laurel. 


The g lact viper differs principally in colour, bot! is much ſmaller: is 
the kind beſt known in England. Vipers are found in many parts of this 


- * 1ſland; but the dry, ſtony, and i in particular the chalky counties, abound 
with them. Is chiefly diſtinguiſhed from the common black ſnake by 
the colour, which in the latter is more beautifully mottled ; by the head, 

which is thicker than the body; but particularly by the tall, which in 

the viper, though it ends in a point, does not run tapering to ſo great a 

length as in the other. The viper is ſlower than moſt other ſerpents. 


The young continue in the womb till in ſuch perfection as to be able 


to burſt from the ſhell; and are ſaid by their own efforts to creep from 


their confinement into the open air, where they continue for ſeveral days 
without taking any food whatever. We have been often aſſured,” 


ſays Mr. Pennant, « by intelligent people, of the truth of a fact, that the 


young of the viper, when terrified, will run down. the throat of the parent, 


and ſeek ſhelter 1 in its belly, in the ſame manner as the young of the op- 
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"THE VIPER. es”? 


poſſum retire into the ventral ech of the old one, From this,” con- 
tinues he, © ſome have imagined that the viper is ſo unnatural as to de- 
vour its own young; but this deſerves no credit, as theſe animals live 
upon frogs, toads, lizards, and young birds, which they-ſwallow whole, 
though the morſel is often three times as thick as their own body.” Of 
this I have received repeated information; but have never been ſo for- 
tunate as to meet with a perſon who had diſſected a viper while thus con- 
cealing her young; or who had ever ſeen the young iſſue from their con- 
cealment. Cettainly many kinds of ſerpents devour each other, 

-T hough; when at liberty, they remain torpid throughout the winter; 
yet, when confined, have never been obſerved to take their annual re- 
poſe. Their poiſon: decreaſes in proportion to the length of their con- 
finement; and it is thought the virtues of their fleſh alſo, which has been 
eſteemed a very powerful reſtorative medicine in battered conſtitutions. 
They are uſually taken with wooden tongs, by the end of the tail; but in 
Yorkſhire the viper catchers wear double leather gloves, and worſted ones 
over them, which they. eſteem ample ſecurity. By the application of 
olive- oil their bite is ſaid to be effectually cured. 

The Viper of Egypt, or the Asp ic of ancient authors, is ſaid to poſſeſs a 
poiſon which kills without pain; but induces a gentle repoſe, and then 
a found ſleep, terminating in death. T his! is Jad to have been cherefore 
COT by CREE E 88710 


The Aenne date 3 in the fat" its venom often kills in three 
hy time. This kind, in Africa, after having eaten their prey, fall into 
ſo ſound a ſleep; that they are not naked without difficulty, but lie in 
the paths and are trod . | 


4 


The Cankrrns is Ruge by its borns: : was well known to the ancient 
Egyptians, and inſerted among their hieroglyphics. Its horns are move- 
able at the will of the animal; are placed exactly over the eyes; are a 
little bent. © The head of the Ceraſtes is flat; noſe thick and ſhort; ge- 
neral colour yellow; deeper- coloured blotches, in the form of bands, on 
the body; deepeſt on the back. About two feet long; tail ſhort ; 13 
very greedy, and devours much: then ſleeps, and is eaſily killed. Many 
devoured by eagles, and other birds of prey ; yet they have reputation for 
cunning, and for maine themſelves to ſeize their prey at advantage. 
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The Na Ia. or 8 Saran; is among 5 moſt: beautiful 17 bis 
colours, and the moſt fatal by his poiſon. Far from ſuppoſing him 
noxious, he may be viewed with pleaſure and admiration." On the back 
of his neck is placed a curved ftripe, which rifing in the middle, and 
turning up at the ends, has ſome reſemblance to eyes, or to thoſe kind 


of ſpectacles which are mounted on the noſe : in reality, however, the 


es and noſe of this ſerpent are at his ſnout, General-colour yellow ; 


a broad band of brown on the junction of the neck and body; whitiſh | 


under the belly; the ſpectacles are a, white ſtripe, bordered by deep- 
coloured ſtripes. The upper part of his head has nine large ſcales, diſ- 
poſed in four rows; two in, the 7 two in the ſecond, thfee in the third, 
and two in the fourth; yet this ſerpent is an exception to a rule given, 
and;among the moſt venomous. Eyes lively and fiery z ſcales oval, flat, and 
lengthened attached to the ſkin only at one part, and capable of con- 
fiderable erection; are not fo cloſe as to touch each other on the inflated 
part of the neck, but form rows, and ſheu the ſłin between them. Theſe 
ſcales in the ſun- mine: glitter like burniſhed gold, T he inflation of the 
neck is formed by the ribs, which here are longer than elſewhere, and 
are covered by a looſe membrane, which the ſerpent can dilate at will: 


this he does eſpecially when angry; at which time he is ere, and holds 
hs head horizontally : this has the appearance of & hood, or coronet ; 


whence he has been called the hooded ſerpent. The female has this ex- 


tenſion, but not the ſpectacles. Generally three or four feet long, or 
more, ſome ſeven, or eight. Ferocious and fatal; his poiſon ace | 


convulſions or gangrene, which are ſpeedy death. _ 
Greatly feared by the Indians; yet their mountebanks educate him to 


dance, and as a ſhow : going from city to city, and pretending to be 


preſerved by virtue of a certain root. They take their ſerpent out of 


the vaſe in which he is kept; then preſenting a ſtick, or often. the fiſt 
_ only, he raiſes himſelf on da rail, ſwelling his hood, opening his chaps, 


and thruſting our his forked tongue, hiſſing; his eyes ſparkling, and 05 
actions lively; he begins a kind of combat againſt his maſter, who 

ſenting his fiſt now to the right, now to the left, produces correſpond! 3 
motions in the ſerpent; and to this he gives the idea of a dance, by ſing- 
ing and moving himſelf. The Naja "endures this exerciſe. for ſeveral 


minutes; but when his maſter perceives that his anger becomes ſerious, 


he withdraws his hand, ceafes to ſing, the ſerpent lies down, and the 


ſhow is over. The ſerpent i is brought to this by having been long ac- 


0 to ſimilar e and, when * at the fiſt, his vaſe is 
1 


1 


aged eh 9 
- 


preſented quickly inſtead of it, againſt which he bruiſes his noſtrils, and 
hence becomes wary. Beſide this, his keeper makes him frequently bite 
a piece of rag, or other ſoft matter that may imbibe his venom; and they 
retard the freſh growth of this venom; by keeping him from moiſt food. 
Is worſhipped on the coaſt of Malabar. Called by the Portugueſe Cobra 


a — + 


di capello. | 


There is a ſpeckled ſerpent in Peru. One in Brazil, whoſe mark is 
rather heart-ſhaped, than like ſpectacles. 1 


The YELLow SERPENT of Martinico is remarkable for two orifices be- 
tween his eyes and noſe, which are thought to lead to the organ of hear- 
ing: if this be true, he is herein ſingular. His venom is deadly; limpid as 
water, but yellowiſh, like olive oil beginning to change. He is ſleepy, 
eſpecially if the air be cool; hides under parcels of leaves, in old trees 
and holes; is very fetid, and generally followed by certain birds who 
give the alarm. When a perſon is ſurpriſed by this ſerpent, to preſent 
hini a branch of a tree, a parcel of leaves, or any ſuch object, takes off 
his attention, and gives time for ſelf-defence. Often a fingle blow kills 
him. After the head is cut off, the body preſerves for fome time a ver- 
miculated motion. Six feet long; three inches in diameter. | 

The Whip Snake is native of the Eaſt, about five feet long, yet not 
much thicker than the thong of a coachman's whip. It is exceedingly 
yenomous; and its bite is ſaid to kill in about fix hours. To this for- 
midable claſs might be added the Aſp ; the Jaculus of Jamaica alſo, one 
of the ſwifteſt of the ſerpent kind; the Hæmorrhois; the Coral Serpent, 
which is red, and whoſe bite is ſaid to be fatal; and & number of others, 
ſome very partially known, many ſcarce at all. To remedy the bite of 
theſe animals, the Indians uſe a compoſition called in Europe Pietro de 
Cobra, or the Serpent Stone ; and which, applied to the wound, is faid 
to draw out the venom. The compoſition of this ſtone, for it is an arti- 
ficial ſubſtance, is kept a ſecret ; and perhaps its effects in extracting the 
venom may be imaginary : nevertheleſs, it is certain that it has a power 
of ſticking to the ſkin, and ſucking a part of the blood from the wound. 
Some maintain it has great virtues, others doubt them altogether. 
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or SERPENTS WITHOUT VENOM. | 


CO ERPENTS without poifon may be diſtinguiſhed from thoſe that are 
venomous, by their wanting the fang teeth: their heads alſo are not 
ſo thick in proportion to their bodies; and in general they taper off to the 
tail more gradually in a point. Their teeth are ſhort, ndmerous, and in 
the ſmaller kinds perfectly inoffenſive; they lie in either jaw, as in frogs 
and fiſhes, their points bending backwards, the better to ſecure their 
prey. As inſtruments of defence, they never attempt to uſe them. 
Even among the largeſt, the teeth are never employed in deſperate en- 
gage ments. When a hare or a bird is caught, they may ſerve to prevent 
ſuch ſmall game from eſcaping; but when a buffalo or a tiger is to be en- 
countered, it is by ſtrong folds of the body, by fierce verberations of the 
tail, by twiaing round, and drawing the knot with convulſive energy. 


K "RW = OT" * 


Ins 


| ITHERTO this kind of creatures has furniſhed only miſchievous 

reptiles, whoſe mortal poiſons, though hidden, were dreadful ; mi- 

niſters of death, counteracting the principles of life. But we muſt not thus 
conſider all that belong to it; on the contrary, the green and yellow ſnake of 
France is ſaid to be mild, gentle, and even familiar; his colours are 
ſplendid and beautiful; and it is not uncommon to ſee children tie two 
by the tails, and drive them, in imitation of coach-horſes, where they 

pleaſe, not only without reſiſtance from the creatures, but with ſeeming 
pleaſure. They even acquire an affection for thoſe who keep them : we are 
told of one who knew its miſtreſs's voice and manner of laughing ; came 
when called; followed by her ſide when walking, as if waiting orders; glided 
bk - around her arms, as if careſſing her: at length he was thrown into a river ta 
= ſwim, while his miſtreſs followed in a boat; to this he kept cloſe for ſomes 

time, ever attentive to the voice of his miſtreſs; till the turn of the tide. 
proved too powerful, and he was drowned. Is three or four feet long. 
Oviparous. 1 7; 


The 
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* 


| 
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of milk, and is ſaid to ſuck cows when lying down. 

The Black Snake is the largeſt of Engliſh ſerpents, ſometimes exceed- 
ing four feet m length. The neck is flender; the middle of the body 
thick; the back and ſides covered with ſmall ſcales; the belly with ob- 


- Jong, narrow, tranſverſe plates : the colour of the- back and ſides is a 


duſky brown ; the middle of the back marked with two rows of ſmall 


black ſpots, running from the head to the tail; the plates on the belly 8 
are duſky ; the ſcales on the ſides are of a bluciſh white; the teeth are 


ſmall and ſerrated, lying on each ſide of the jaw in two rows. The 


whole ſpecies is perfectly inoffenſive; taking ſhelter in dunghills, and 


among buſhes in moiſt places; from whence they ſeldom remove, unlefs 
in the midſt of the day, in ſummer, when they are called out by the heat 
to baſk themſelves in the fun. If diſturbed or attacked, they move away 
among the brambles with great ſwiftneſs; but, if too cloſely purſued, they 
hiſs and threaten, and thus render themſelves formidable, though 1 ineapa- 
ble of offending. 
Preys upon frogs, inſects, worms, mice, and young birds; and, con- 


fidering the ſmalineſs of the neck, it is amazing how large an animal it 


will fwallow. The black ſnake of Virginia, which is larger than ours, 


and generally grows to ſix feet long, takes a prey proportionable to its, 


ſize; partridges, chicken, and young ducks. It is generally found in the 
neighbourhood of the hen rooſt, and will devour the eggs even while the 
hen is ſitting upon them: theſe it ſwallows whole; and Ont, after it haz 
done the miſchief, will coil itſelf round in the neſt. 

Are oviparous, excluding eighty or an hundred eggs at a time, which 
are laid in dunghills or hot- beds; the heat of which, aided by that of 


the ſun, brings them to maturity. During winter they lie torpid, in 


banks or hedges, and under old ers. A 


THE LADIES SNAKE 


QEEMS to enjoy a name which unites contrary ideas; fow of the fair 
ſex, in theſe climates, being fond of this genus of animals : bur, on 
tne coaſt of Malabar, the ladies careſs this ſnake, warm him in their 
boſoms, keep him there without fear, and the little creature ſeems ſen- 


Able of their good-will, and returns careſs for carels f this is during the 


rainy 


ICY , 


"THE AES SNAKE. 195 
The Common Snake in England i is of the ſame nature; remarkably fond 
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rainy ſeaſon, when the ſnake is apt to be chilled by the too great freſh- 
neſs of the air. During the heats, they receive from him a contrary 
ſervice, and his coolneſs is then to them refreſhing; his poliſhed ſcales be- 
ing always cooler than the atmoſphere. Is beautiful black and white, 
highly» luſtrous; he is not fearful, nor flies when approached. Is but 
—_— TVC e 
| f This is not the only ſerpent familiar with the human race. In 
ſome countries, where ſuch reptiles are common, while they deſtroy 
,  ſerpents of one kind with great animoſity, they take others into their 
| houſes and boſoms with affection. The Eſculapian Serpent of Italy is 
' among this number, It is ſuffered to crawl about the chambers, and 
often into the beds, It is a yellow ſerpent, about an ell long; familiar 
and innocent, yet will bite when exaſperated. They are ſaid to be great 
deſtroyers of mice; and this may be one reaſon why they are taken under 
human protection. The Boiga of Ceylon (it inhabirs both continents alſo) 
= is equally a favourite among the natives; and they conſider the meeting 
' It as a ſign of good luck. They conſider themſelves as extremely happy if 
' "this animal comes into their. huts. The colours of this ſerpent are fo 
many and beautiful, that they ſurpaſs deſcription; and theſe perhaps are 
the chief inducements to the ſavages to conſider its viſits as, fo very for- 
- tunate. An equal favourite is the Japaneſe Prince of Serpents,” The 
ſcales on the back are reddiſh, finely ſhaded, and marbled with large 
} ſpots of irregular figures mixed with black. The fore part of the head 
1 is covered with large beautiful ſcales, the jaws bordered with yellow, 
= the forehead marked with a black marbled ſtreak, and the eyes hand- 


ſome and livelx. 8 


L 


1 


nnr 


| HO UH not hurtful, by its pojſon or its fangs, is yet among 
thoſe moſt injurious to mankind, as it is the object of idolatr 
among the inhabitants of Whida,. on the coaſt of Africa, where he has 
his temples, his altars, his prieſts, his donations, and his devotees; includ- 
ing a ſelection of beauty enjoyed in his name, but not by himſelf. 
He is whitiſh on his upper parts; with great oval ſpots, reddiſh, bor - 
dered black or brown, which lie in three rows from head to tail, the 
icales on his head reſembling thoſe on his back; yet he is not venomous. 
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Length three to four feet. Where he reſides; animals that might injure 
him are forbidden; particularly the hog, though ſo uſeful a quadruped in 
devouring noxious ferpents, leaſt he ſhould devour their GOD, He is 
familiar to man; but has the reputation of attacking venomous ſerpents, 
inſets, and worms, which overrun that country; nor is he leſs 
eſteemed for miraculous aſſiſtance in battle, in arts, commerce, and 


good fortune. 
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Tr UV 4GU 
S the largeſt ſerpent in the world; of that kind which has the ſcales 
| on its tail and belly ſimilar; has no venom, but ample ſtrength to 
<0unterbalance irs abſence. Nature has beſtowed on this reptile, beauty, 
- Bize, agility, ſtrength, and induſtry. As the elephant among quadrupeds, 
he ſurpaſſes the reſt. of his order. Is commonly twenty feet long, but 
fſometimes forty or fifty, where food and quiet permit his growth. 

_ His head reſembles that of a ſetting dog; the ſummit is wide; the fore- 
head raiſed, and divided by a longitudinal hollow ; his eyes are large, 
their orbits projecting; his mouth opens very wide; his teeth 
are long. This enormous reptile is diſtinguiſhed by the beauty of his 
ſcales, and the vivacity of their colours, which vary according to cli- 
mate, age, and ſex. On the head he has a great deep- coloured or 
black ſpot ; others are regularly ranged down him; belly aſh- coloured 
yellow, ſpotted black. His hiſſings are long, ſharp, and frightful : theſe . 

are thought to be moſt frequent before ſtorms and tempeſts, perhaps be- 
fore petiſential diſtempers which ariſe from the atmoſphere ; and there- 
fore theſe have reitified info ſuperſtition the natives of Mexico, who con- 
ſider this reptile as a meſſenger of divine wrath ; and floods of human 
gore have been offered to his image, In Africa alſo he is no leſs terri- 
fically worſhipped, on the coaſt of Moſambique, and in Japan. ED 

Inhabits all countries hot enough to maintain him, fertile enough to 
furniſhs him with prey, and ſpacious enough to prevent his being fre- 
quently moleſted ; formerly was known more northerly, when woods 
were more abundant on this fide the Mediterranean. In Africa, the 
only mean of deftroying him is by fire: ſteel avails little: but often 
fire is ſet to the long graſs, &c. already ſcorched by the burning fun ; this 

ParrT V. No. 29. | LI ſoon 
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foon eats aid "RY a hats which ſtops his | vrſuit.” He ſwims 4 


readily, even ih agitated waves, in'rivers, or arms of the ſea z he mounts 


the higheſt trees with rapidity ; and, ſtationed at various heights, often, 
waits in ambuſh the approach of prey, leaping from tree to tree. Some 


eat fiſh, and all devour whatever they can conquer. A ſtroke of his tail 
will knock down a man. He devours tigers and cougars. His manner of 
feeding, and condition after it, we have already noted : his inaCtivity i is 
ſo fixed, that travellers. have walked over him (covered - as he is 
with leaves, &c.), or repoſed upon him, without his moving; nor 
has he given ſigns of life till the heat of their fire has reached him. Often 


large animals are placed as baits for him, and he is knocked on the head 
after his meal. The negroes eat his fleſh, which they highly reliſh. In 


other countries they wear his ſkin for- clothing. or ornament, as did the 
heroes of antiquity. Sheds his ſkin after the rainy ſeaſon ; and then the 
ſexes ſeek each other. The egg from whence iſſues this monſter, is but 


two or three inches long, hatched by the ſun's heat. Its length of life 


unknown, probably very great; ſince to o reach his ordinary dimenſions, | 
a Ys many years, n 


There are others of this kind (for indeed it inc\ades the largeſt of chte 
ſerpent tribe); but none aul, or nearly equal, in Her or voracity. 
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i THE RATTIE- SNAKE. 


HE lion, by his roar, is not more rene? to the ſurpriſed traveller, 

than this ſnake by his rattles and his fetid ſmell ; Fu en is not leſs 
deſtructive than that of the Naa. 

Is peculiar to America, which it inhabits from . to ſouth, Some are 


as thick as a man's leg, and ſix feet in length; but their moſt uſual ſize 


is from four to five feet long: tail four inches. In many particulars it 
reſembles the viper; having a flatted head, covered near the noſe with 


ſix ſcales, larger than their neighbours, diſpoſed in three rows croſſ- 


wiſe, two in cach row. The throat is large; the tongue black, thin, 


forked: partly covered, and very mobile and agitable. | 'The, two bones 


of the ſides of the] Jaws are not united in front, but admit of ſeparation: 
its teeth turn backward, are largeſt next the noſe ; their fangs reſemble 
thoſe of the viper. The eye ſparkles and ſhines in the dark ; z is fur- 


"\ſhed with a nifticating ne, that preſerves it from duſt, Its 
* | ſcales 
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ales are 6F a conſiderible depree of hardneſs, oval, and rifing in the 


middle. A ſingle row of ſcales under both tail and belly. They are 
orange · tawny, and blackiſh-coloured on the back; and of ati aſh-colour on 


the belly, inclining to lead, with black ſpots. The male may be readily 


diſtinguiſhed from the female, by a black velvet ſpot on the head, and by 
the head being ſmaller and longer. But that which is peculiar to them 
is the rattle at the end of their tail, by which they make 4 loud rattling 


noiſe when they move. | 


This rattle. is compoſed of ſeveral pieces, from ohe to thirty, alike 
in form, and often in ſize; brittle, elaſtic, ſemi-tranſparent, and of the ſame 


nature as the ſcales; pyramidal, having four ſides, two oppoſite larger 


than two bthers; that next the body incloſes the latter vertebra of the tail; 


is formed upon them, and ſeparated from them by a very thin membrane, 
ſo as to fit themi exactly. Are hollow; each piece locks into another, 


being incloſed two thirds of its length in its ſucteſſor; yet ſo as to play 
freely in it. Neither nerve nor muſcle attathes any of theſe tattles (ex- 


cept that next the tail) to the ſerpent's body, but an exterior covering in- 


cludes them: the. furtheſt is formed firſt, the internais afterwards, puſh- 


ing that off gradually; the whole are very dry and brittle, and rattle by 


ſtriking each other : their noiſe reſembles the crackling of parchment ; 
may be heard fifty or ſixty feet diſtance : it were deſirable that the diſ- 
tance were greater; | | — 

It is ſuppoſed by ſome that the ſnake acquires an additional bone 


every year; and that from hence its age may be preciſely known: but this 


is very uncertain, eſpecially as they eaſily break off. However this be, 
ſnakes of a year or two old have no rattles; while many old ones have 


been killed that had from eleven to thirteen; and tradition ſays, for- 
merly ſome had thirty or more. They ſhake theſe rattles with prodigious 


e aeg diſturbed; yet the peccary and the vulture, no way terri- 


| fied, haſten at the ſignal to ſeize the ſnake, as their favourite prey. 


It moves along with the moſt majeſtic rapidity ; neither ſeeking to of- 
fend, nor fearing inſult, Unprovoked, it meddles only with its natural 
prey; but when accidentally trod upon, or purſued, it makes a dreadful 
and deſperate defence. It folds itſelf into a circle, erects itſelf on its 
tail, throws back its head, and inflits its wound in a moment; then parts, 
and inflifts a ſecond wound. The inſtant the wound is inflited, though 
ſmall, it appears more painful than the ſting of a bee. This pain, which 
is ſo ſuddenly felt, far from abating, grows every moment more excru- 


ciating and dangerous: the whole body ſwells; the venom reaches the 
ä head, 
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head, which; is ſoon of a monſtrous ſize; dhe muh is too Cnalk to be 
+ the ſwelling tongue; the eyes are red and fiery ; the heart beats quick, with 


frequent i interruptions; the pain becomes. infu 


REPTILES 1 


table ; devouring thirſt 


torments the patient, and water or drink makes it worſe; the ſpittle bes 
comes bloody: and ſome expire under it in five or fix hours; but others, 
who are of ſtronger conſtitutions, ſurvive the agony for a few hours 


5 longer, only to fink under a general mortification which enſues, and chr. 


rupts the whole body. Sometimes ten minutes time is fatal. One that 


was tcized and irritated to bite himſelf, died in twelve minutes. 
Several remedies have been tried to alleviate this calamity. 


A. decoc- 


tion of the Virginian ſeneka, or ſnake-roor, is conſidered as the moſt ef. 
fectual. The Indians dip their arrows in the poiſon under the- rattle- 
ſnake's fangs, when they deſire to take a ſignal revenge on their enemies. 
The Indians eat them, ſeiz ing them by the head, in cool weather. They 
do not quit their retreats till after all the ſnow is melted ; at this time 
In ſummer they prefer hilly 
countries, and warm expoſures on the ſouth aſpect of a hill: hide ſome« 
times under fallen trees, ſo that the Americans do not crofs them if they 
can help it; if they muſt, they leap off from them as far as poſſible, ' 

Eats worms, frogs, hares, ſquirrels, birds, &c. Climbs trees with faci- 


they are purſued with little or no danger. 


thunder he is moſt dreadful (not that he fears water, for he ſwims well), 
eſpecially as then his rattles: do not ſound... Has a formidable enemy in 
à ſnake as large as itſelf, which is very ſtrong, and twiſts itſelf round 
him with ſuch contractile force as to ſqueeze him to death; hence this 


ſnake is called conſtrifor : 


it is not venomous, therefore its breed i is en- 


couraged. Who can tell but that in time, by the exertion of ſo many 


enemies, men, hogs, vultures, and fellow ſnakes, a rattle-ſnake might be | 


conſidered as an animal merely idea}, or found only in cabinets. 
There are other ſerpents having rattles in their tails. Such are the 


Aſillet, whoſe head has nine ſcales on-it ; general colour, grey: a fmall 


kind. The Dryizas, whitiſh, ſpotted, and yellow. The Duriſſus. And the 
Piſcivorous, which has properly no rattle (i. e. of many bones), but 
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| whole tail terminates in a boney or cornified point, not an inch in 


length «, 


lity ; leaps from branch to branch, or from rock to rock; on level ground 
moves with heavier motion. With regard to his charming his prey, when 
out of reach, opinions are divided; ſome referring it to the fire and vi- 
vacity of his eyes, ſome to their being overcome by his fœtor; ſome 
think there is no ſuch thing, but that they have been previouſly bitten, 
and eſcaped ; yet, being poiſoned, he awaits the effect. During rain and 
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THE BLIND WORM or 
length: five or ſix feet long : he hangs on branches of trees that are 
ſuſpended over ſtreams, and dartsd own on fiſh-that are paſſing: purſues 


and ſeizes them in the water, and brings them to land to devour : ſome- 
times falls in the ſame manner on men. 


THE BLIND WORM. _ 
HE Blind Worm is a harmleſs reptile, with 4 formidable appear- 
ance, Has nine large ſcales on his head; firſt one, then two; a 
third and fourth row, three each: his ſcales are very ſmall: his tail is lon- 
ger than his body: the bones of his under jaw are not ſeparated, as in moſt 
ſerpents. | The uſual length of this ſpecies is eleven inches, but in ſome 
countries three feet. The eyes are red; the head ſmall; the neck ſlender; 
from that part the body grows ſuddenly, and continues equal, to the 
tail, which ends quite blunt: the colour of the back is cinereous, 
marked with very ſmall lines, compoſed of minute black ſpecks; the 
ſides are of a reddiſh caſt ; the belly duſky, and marked like the back. 
The motion of this ſerpent i is ſlow: from which, and from the ſmallneſs 
of the eyes, are derived its names; ſome calling it the Slow, and ſome 
the Blind Worm. Like all the reſt of the kind, in our climates, they lie 
torpid during winter; and are ſometimes found, in vaſt numbers, twiſted 
together. The moſt remarkable property of this ſerpent is, that when ir- 
ritated it becomes as {tiff as a board; and, if ſmartly ftruck in this ſtate, 
is eaſily broken; its muſcles being compoſed of fibres that readily ſepa- 
rate. Hence it is called by ſome the Glafs Snake, and by Lixxæus Cs 


Fragilis. 


THE AMP HISBBE NA 
RE eaſily diſtinguiſhed from all other ſerpents, as they have, pro- 


perly ſpeaking, no ſcales, but rings round their bodies: their upper 


and under ſides are ſo ſimilar, yy were their head and vent hidden, 
their 


R EK P T I I. E S. 


cheirback or belly could 'not be diſtinguiſhed, This pecuti arity of rings 
ives them great facility in many motions of which other 3 are 


incapable; and by offering no impediment either way, but almoſt 
equal aſſiſtance, they can move forward or backward at pleaſure, 
Their tail is as round as their head; ſa that, when moving back- 
ward, no wonder they have been ſuppoſed to have a head at each end, 
Thar beft known is the Smoky : almoſt black, mingled with white: a 
foot or two in length, but ſcarce two inches of tail; his eyes very 
ſmall, covered by a membrane. Inhabits Ceylon and America. Eatg 
worms, inſects, beetles, &c.; is fond of ants. His ſkin is very hard, 
and his muſcles ſtrong; has no fangs, conſequently 1 is not Venomous, 


Another of this kind is WRITE, and often ſpotleſs, | | 


ot ſerpents with tubercle only one kind! is known : native of Java. 


The Lagabe of en is divided, in its length, into three differ- 
ent parts, 1 many different kinds of ſcales : has alſo a e kind * 


ſnout 2255 


ng, Is 1 venomous. 


4 


FFF 
T has been thought that all fiſn are naturally of the ocean; and that 
ſome have mounted into freſn water by accidental migration; yet, as 
many cannot live in ſalt water, this is at leaſt doubtful. A few, indeed, 
ſwim up rivers to depoſit their ſpawn; but the great body of fiſnes keep to 
the ſea, and would quickly expire in freſh water. re | 
The number of fiſh which we have named, and whoſe figure we 

| know, according to Linnæus, is above four hundred. But of the greateſt 
part of theſe we know very little beſides their figure. Thoſe qualities, 
ſingularities, or advantages, that render animals worth our attention, are 
undiſcovered. The hiſtory of fiſhes, therefore, has little in it entertain- 
ing: and will detain us proportionably leſs than any ſubject yet intro- 


Aduced. 


Moſt fiſh offer the ſame external form, ſharp at either end, and ſwell - 
ing in the middle, by which they are enabled to traverſe the fluid which 
they inhabit, with greater celerity and eaſe. Every part ſeems exerted in 
this diſpatch ; the fins, the tail, and the activity of the whole back- bone; 
and to this flexibility fiſnes owe their great velocity. The fins aſſiſt not 
only in progreſſion, but in riſing, ſinking, turning, or even leaping out of 
the water. The peZoral fins, like oars,'puſh the animal forward; they 
are placed behind the opening of the gills ; generally large and ſtrong; 
and are-to fiſh in the water what wings are, to birds in the air. They 
alſo balance the fiſh's head, when large, and keep it from tumbling _ 
prone to the bottom; as is ſeen in large-headed fiſhes, when the pectoral 
fins are cut off, Next theſe are the ventral fins, toward the lower part of 
the body, under the belly: theſe always lie flat on the water; and ſerve 
to raiſe or depreſs the fiſh, The dor/al fin is ſituated along the ridge of 
the back; keeps it in equilibrio, and alſo aſſiſts progreſſive motion: In 
many this is wanting; but in all flat fiſhes it is very large, as the pectoral 
fins are proportionably ſmall. The anal fin lies between the anus and the 
tail; and ſerves to keep the fiſh upright. | But the tail, which in ſome is 
flat, in others upright, ſeems the grand inſtrument of motion : the fins 
are ſubſervient to it, and direct its impetus. | | 


To explainghis by experiment—A carp put into a large veſſel, in a ſtate 


of repoſe, ſpreads all its fins, and ſeems to reſt on its pectoral and ventral fins 
near the bottom. If the fiſh folds up either of its pectoral fins, it inclines to 
Parr. V. No. 29, Mm bat 
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that fide ; folding the right pectoral fin, the fiſh inelines to the right de 7 
folding the left fin, it inclines to the left ſide. If the fiſh deſires a retro- 
grade motion, ſtrik ing with the pectoral fins, in a contrary direction, pro- 
dances it. If the fiſh deſires to turn, a blow from the tail turns it; but if 
the tail ſtrike both ways, the motion is progreſſive. In purſuance of 
theſe obſervations, if the dorſal and ventral fins be cut off, the fiſh reels 
to right and lefr, and endeavours to ſupply the loſs by keeping the reſt of 
ies fins in conſtant employment. If the right pectoral fin be cut off, the 
| fifh leans to that ſide; if the ventral fin on the ſame fide be cut away, then 
it loſes its equilibrium entirely. When the tail is cut off, the fiſh loſes all 
motion, and gives itſelf up to where the water impels it. Each of theſe 
fins has its peculiar uſe; but all conſpire to aſſiſt each others motions, 
Some fiſh are poſſeſſed of all, whoſe motions are yet not the ſwifteſt, Their 
1 number, ſize, and ſituation, ſeem calculated rather to correſpond with 
tete animal's figure, than ſolely to anſwer the purpoſes of ſpeed, Where 
3 the head is large and heavy, the pectoral fins are large and forward. 
Where the head is fmall or long, the pectoral fins are ſmall, and the ven- 
tral fins wanting. 

* Inhabitants of the water are covered with a flimy glutinous matter 
(a ſeeretion from the animal's body), that defends their bodies from 
the immediate contact of the —— g fluid, and contributes to their eaſy 
'progrefs through the water. Beneath this, in many kinds, is a ſtrong 
covering of ſcales, a ſtill more powerful defence; and under that, before 

vue come to the muſcular parts of the body, an oily ſubſtance, which ar- 
plies, or rather which includes, the requiſite warmth. 

Nature ſeems to have beſtowed on theſe animals appetites and powers 

3 of inferior kinds. Formed for paſſive exiſtence 1 in their obſcure and heavy 

_ element, to preſerve this exiſtence, and to tranſmit it, is their whole 

= ' purſuit and enjoyment. Impelled rather by neceſſity than choice, and me- 

cChanically excited to every fruition, they chaſe without diſtinction what- 
ever they can ſwallow, conquer, or enjoy.” 
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them to encounter every danger. Their rapacity ſeems inſatiable. Even 
when taken out of the water, and almoſt expiring, they greedily ſwallow 
the very bait by which they were allured to deſtruction. | 
The maw is, in general, placed near the mouth; and, though poſſeſſed 
of no ſenſible heat, 1s however endned with a ſurpriſing faculty of di- 
= © 8 ſeeming in ſome meaſure to increaſe with the quantity of food, 
n igeſts not only fiſh, but prawns, crabs, and lobſters, ſhells and all; 
__ cough hel ſhells are ſo much harder than the fides of the ſtomach 


| which 
| 


A ceaſeleſs defire of food ſeems their ruling impulſe, and prompts 5 
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which contains them. This amazing faculty has juſtly excited cu- 
rioſity; and ſeems to ſuggeſt ſome principle in the ſtomach, yet unknown, 
which acts in a different manner from all kinds of artificial maceration ; 
and which is lodged in fiſhes in a greater degree than in other creatures. 
Ever hungry, and ever prowling, yet no animals can ſuffer abſtinence 
ſo long. The gold and filver fiſh we keep in vaſes ſeem never to want 
nouriſhmefit : whether they feed on water- inſects too minute for our ob- 
ſervation, or whether water alone is a ſufficient ſupply, is not evident; 
but they are often ſeen for months without apparent ſuſtenance. © What- 
ever living thing fiſhes are able to ſwallow, becomes their food. 
Some, that have very ſmall mouths, feed upon worms and ſpawn of other 
| fiſh: others, whoſe mouths are larger, ſeek larger prey. Thoſe with the 
largeſt mouths purſue almoſt every thing that has life; and often meer 
each other in fierce oppoſition; when the fiſh with the largeſt ſwallow en- 
Joys the victory, and devours its antagoniſt. | Ds 
Thus the life of a fiſh is one ſcene of hoſtility, violence, and eva- 
fon. The ſmaller fry eſcape, by ſwimming into thoſe ſhallows where the 
greater are unable to purſue. Yet, even in the ſhallows, the muſe], the 
oyſter, and the ſcallop, lie in ambuſh at the bottom, with their. ſhells 
open; and whatever little fiſh inadvertently approaches into con- 
tact, they cloſe their ſhells upon, and devour. The purſuit of fiſhes 
is not confined to a ſingle region, or to one effort: ſhoals of one 
ſpecies follow thoſe of another through vaſt tracts of ocean, from the vici- 
nity of the pole down to the equator, The cod, from the banks of New- 
foundland, purſues the whiting even to the ſhores of Spain. The ca- 
chalot purſues herrings, and ſwallows thouſands at a gulp. 5 
This may be one cauſe of the annual migration of fiſhes; but 
fiſhes may be induced fo change their place of reſidence for one 
more ſuited to. their conſtitutions, or more adapted to depoſiting their 
ſpawn. No fiſh are fond of very cold water, but frequent places where it 
is warmeſt, In ſummer, they aſſemble in the ſhallows where the ſun has 
power to warm the water to the bottom; in winter, they are found 
deeper. DEW. 15 5 | 
All fiſh require air for their ſupport. The whale kind breathe, and 
come to the ſurface every two or three minutes for freſh inſpiration : 
but thoſe which continue entirely under water, if totally deprived of air, 
will expire ina very few minutes. Thus all the fiſh of a pond die, when 
the ice every where covers the ſurface, and keeps off the air. If a hole 
be made in the ice, the fiſh will be ſeen to come all to that part, for the 
M m 2 | benefit 
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benefit of a freth ſupply: yet nothing is more difficult to be accounted for 


than the manner in which they obtain this ſupply. Fiſh in the water 


have a motion of their lips and gills, or at leaſt of the bones on each (ide 


that cover them, This motion is, without doubt, analogous to our 


breathing; yet it is not air, but water, that the fiſh actually ſucks in. 
Their manner of breathing is probably thus; The fiſh firſt takes a quan- 
tity of water at the mouth, which is driven to the gills; theſe cloſe, and 
keep the water ſo ſwallowed from returning by the mouth; while the 
bony covering of the gills prevents it from going through them, until 
the animal has drawr'the proper quantity of air from the water thus im. 
priſoned ; then the bony covers open, and diſcharge it; the gills alſo admit 
à freſh quantity of water. Should the fiſh be prevented. from the free 


play of its gills, or ſhould the bony covers be kept from moving, by a 
ſtring tied round them, the animal would fall into convulſions, and die. 


The air- bladder may ſerve to contain this air for vital purpoſes; as 


well as contribute to enabling the fiſh to riſe and fink in the water at 


pleaſure, as it is dilated or compreſſed. The air- bladder is a bag filled 
with air, ſametimes compoſed of one, ſometimes of two, and ſometimes 


1 three diviſions, ſituated towards the back of the fiſh, and opening into the 


maw or the gullet. Some fiſh have an air- bladder that continually crawl 
at the bottom, ſuch as the flounder; and ſome are without it that ſwim at 
eaſe in every depth; ſuch as the anchovy and gudgeon. Its neceſſity 


_ » then is not always equally ſtrong. 


„ Moſt of the diſorders incident to mankind,” ſays Bacon, “ ariſe 
from the changes and alterations of the atmaſphere: bur fiſhes reſide in 
an element little ſubject to change; theirs. 15 an uniform exiſtence ; their 

movements are without effort, and their life without labour. Their 


bones alſo, which are united by cartilages, admit of indefinite extenſion; 
and the different ſizes of animals of the ſame kind among fiſnes is very 


various. They ſtill keep growing; their bodies, inſtead of ſuffering the 
rigidity of age, which is the cauſe of natural decay in land animals, till 
continue increaſing with freſh ſupplies; and, as the body grows, the con- 
duits of life furniſh their ſtores in greater abundance, How long a fiſh, 
that ſeems to have ſcarce any bouads put to its growth, continues to live, 
is not aſcertained; perhaps the life of a man would not be long enough to 
meaſure that of the ſmalleſt.” . e . 
When a fiſh's ſcale is examined through a microſcope, it will be found 
to conſiſt of a number of circles, one circle within another, in ſome mea- 
ſure reſembling thoſe which appear upon the tranſverſe ſection of 2 
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ttee, and ſuppoſed to offer the ſame information : for, as in trees we can 
tell their age by the number of their circles, ſo in fiſhes we can tell theirs | 
by the number of circles in every ſcale, reckoning one ring for every, 
year of the animal's exiſtence. By this method M. Buffon found a carp, 

+ Whoſe ſcales he examined, to be not leſs than an hundred years old. 
| Geſner brings us an inſtance of one of the ſame age; and Albertus of 
one more than double that period, The age of the ſkate and the ray, 
that want ſcales, may be known by ſeparating the joints of the back-bone, 

and then minutely obſerving the Ane t rings which the ſurface, where 
It was joined, exhibits. But theſe methods may be, and probably are, 
very imperfect. „„ | en 
But their longevity is nothing, compared to their fecundity. All (a 
few of the Jarger excepted) multiply by hundreds, and ſome by millions. 
Some bring forth their young alive; ſome produce eggs: the former are 
the leaſt fruitful, yet even theſe produce two or three hundred at a time. 
* Thoſe that produce eggs, which they leave at the bottom of the water, or 
floating on the ſurface, are much more prolific: of theſe eggs few riſe to life 
they are devoured by the leſſer fry, by aquatic birds, and by the larger 
fiſh, Still, however, there are enough for ſupplying the deep with inhabi- 
tants. The cod ſpawns in one ſeaſon, as Lewenhoeck aſſures us, above 
nine million of eggs, or peas, contained in one ſingle roe, The flounder is 
commonly known to produce above one | million; and the mackarel 
above five hundred thouſand, Such an amazing increaſe, if permitted 
to come to maturity, would overſtock nature, and the ocean itſelf would 
not be able to contain the half of its inhabitants. But two wiſe pur- 
poſes are anſwered by this amazing increaſe; it preſerves the ſpecies in 
the midſt of numberleſs enemies, and ſerves to furniſh the reſt with a 
ſuſtenance adapted to their nature. 5 Wo 
Fiſh have different ſeaſons for depoſiting their ſpawn: ſome that live 
in the depths of the ocean, are ſaid to chooſe the winter ; but in general 
they chooſe ſummer, They leave the ocean, and ſhoal round the coaſts, 
or ſwim up the freſh-water rivers, which are warm as they are compara- 
tively ſhallow. When they have depoſited their burthens, they then return 
I old ſtations, and leave their naſcent progeny to ſhift for them- 
ſelves. N . . 3 | 
The ſpawn continues in its egg · ſtate in ſome fiſh longer than in others, 
and this in proportion to the animal's ſize. In the ſalmon, the young 
continue in the egg from the beginning of December till the beginning of 
April; the carp continues in the egg not above three weeks; the _ 
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gold fiſh from China is till quicker. - Theſe at firſt eſcape by their mi. 


nuteneſs and agility. They riſe, fink, and turn, much readier than grown 
fiſh ; and they can eſcape into very ſhallow waters when purſued. , 
But there are ſome that have all the tenderneſs of birds or quadrupedes 
for their young ; that nurſe them with conſtant” care, and protect them 


from-every injury: of this diſpoſition are the cetaceous or whale kind; they 


bring them alive into the world, and defend them with courage and acti- 
vity : alſo, in part, the cartilaginous kinds, which have griſtles in- 
| ſtead of bones. But the tribe we have been deſcribing, that leave their 
ſpawn without protection, are called the ſpinous or bony kind, from their 
bones reſembling the ſharpneſs of thorns. > 


The cetaceous, the cartilaginous, and the ſpinous, differ from each other 


in conformation, appetites, bringing forth, and in the education of-their 


young. Theſe three great diſtinctions are ſtrongly and firmly marked in 


nature. 


* 
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OF CETACEOUS FISHES. 


| HIS tribe compriſes the Whale, the Cachalot, the Dolphin, the 


Grampus, and the Porpeſſe. All theſe reſemble quadrupedes in 
their internal ſtructure, and in ſome of their appetites and affections. They 


have lungs, a midriff, a ſtomach, inteſtines, liver, ſpleen, bladder, . 


Their heart alſo reſembles that of quadrupedes, with its partitions cloſed 
up, as in them, and driving red and warm blood in circulation through 
the body. Every internal part bears a moſt ſtriking ſimilitude; and, to 


keep theſe parts warm, the whole kind are covered, between the ſkin and 


the muſcles, with a thick coat of fat or blubber, like the bacon-fat of a hog. 
As theſe animals breathe, they are conſtrained, every two or three minutes, 
to come up to the ſurface to take breath, as well as to ſpout:out through 


their noſtril what water they have ſucked in. This conduit is placed in 


the head, alittle before the brain. Though externally the hole is ſingle, 
it is internally divided by a bony partition, which is cloſed by a ſphincter 
muſcle on the inſide, that ſhuts it up at the pleaſure of the animal. Ano- 
ther muſcle or valve prevents the water from going down the gullet. 
When therefore a quantity of water is neceſſary to be diſcharged, it ſhuts 


the 
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the PR cloſes the valve of the fromach, opens the binder at the 
|  noſtril, and then breathing ſtrongly, drives out the water. 
Il ubeir eyes have eyelids, as in man; it is moſt likely that ob can 
hear, as they certainly utter ſounds, and bellow to each other. This vo- 
cal power would be needleſs to animals naturally deaf. The female fuckles 
; in the manner of quadrupedes, her breaſts being placed above the navel. 
The number of their fins never exceeds three; i. e. two pectoral fins, 
and one back fin; but in ſome ſorts the laſt is wanting. Theſe fins are 
| made up of bones and muſcles ; and their ſkeleton reſembles that of a 
man's hand. Their tails alſo are placed ſo as to lie flat on the ſurface of 
the water ; not upright or edgeways. This flat poſition of the tall ena» 
bles them to force themſelves ſuddenly to the ſurface. _ 
Some are without teeth, properly called whales ; others have teeth | 
only in the lower Jaw, and are called by the French cachalots : the nar- 
whal has teeth only in the upper jaw ; the dolphin, porpeſſe, and grampus 
have teeth both above and — 
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E now no longer hear of what two hundred, and two hundred 
and fifty feet long, which were often ſeen two centuries ago, 
They have been deſtroyed by mankind, and the ſpecies is dwindled into 
a race of diminutive animals, from thirty feet to eighty. Taking the 
whale at his ordinary ſize of eighty feet long and twenty feet high, what 
an enormous animated maſs it appears! Yet this great creature gambols 
in the deep, with the eafe and agility of the ſmalleſt animal, and makes 
its way with incredible ſwiftneſs! Though this be wonderful, perhaps 
greater wonders are concealed in the deep. Who knows the ſize of thole 
that remain conſtantly under water, and that have been increaſing in mag- 
nitude for centuries ? to receive all that has been ſaid of the ſea- ſerpent, 
or the Kraken, would be credulity; to reject all, or to deny the kate 
lity of their exiſtence, would be preſumption. = 8 "I 
The whale is the largeſt animal of which we have any certain informa- - 
tion; there are ſeven different kinds; the Great Greenland Whale, with- 
out a back fin, and black on the back; the Iceland Whale, without a 
back fin, and whitiſh on the back; the New England Whale, oy a 
hump on the back; the Whale with ſix humps on the * the Fin-fiſh 
ParT V. No. 29. Nn wick 
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ie CETACEGO US: FISHES... | 
vith a fin on the back near the tail; the Pike-headed Whale, and the 


ever they are none of them very voracious. LETT: TVET 
The Great Greenland Whale is the fiſh the taking which is ſuch an 
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Round-lipped Whale. The fin-fiſh-having a larger ſwallow than the reſt, 
is more active, ſlender, and fierce, living chiefly upon herrings. |How- 


> ö 
* . 1 { 


object in different parts of Europe. It is a large heavy animal, and the 


| : head alone makes a third of its bulk. The fins on each fide are from five 


to eight feet, compoſed of bones and muſcles. The tail about twenty- 
four feet broad; and when the fiſh lies on one ſide, its blow is tremen- 


dous. The ſkin is ſmooth and black, and, in ſome places, marbled 


with white and yellow; which, running over the ſurface, has a very 
beautiful effect. This marbling is particularly obſervable in the fins and 
The whale uſes only the tail to advance in the water, and it is ſur- 
priſing to ſee with what force and celerity its enormous bulk divides the 
ocean. The fins are only uſed for turning, and directing the velocity 
impreſſed by the tail. The female. alſo uſes them, when purſued, to 
bear off her young, clapping them on her back, and ſupporting them by 
the fins on each fide from falling. 5 
The outward or ſcarf ſkin of the whale is no thicker than parchment; 
but, this removed, the real ſkin appears, an inch thick, and covering 
fat or blubber from eight to twelve inches in thickneſs ; of a beautiful 
yellow. The muſcles lie beneath ; and theſe, like the fleſh of quadru- 
pedes, are very red and tough. | % io a ge 
he mouth 1s above twenty feet long, the upper jaw furniſhed with 
barbs, the greateft in the middle, the ſmalleſt toward the ſides. Theſe are 
the whale-bone ; the longeſt ſpars of which are eighteen feet. The tongue 


is almoſt immoveably fixed to the lower jaw, ſeeming one great lump 
of fat; and, in fact, it fills ſeveral hogſheads with blubber. The eyes 


are not larger than thoſe of an ox; and when the cryſtalline humour is 
dried, it does not exceed a pea. They are placed towards the back of 
the head, being the moſt convenient ſituation for enabling them to ſee, 
both before and behind; as alſo to ſee over them, where their food is 
principally found. They are guarded by eye-lids and eye-laſhes, and 
they ſeem to be very ſharp-fighted. As ſoon as the thin ſcarf-ſkin above 
mentioned is removed, a black ſpot is diſcovered behind the eye; under 
that is the auditory canal, leading to a regular apparatus for hearing. 
In ſhort, the animal hears the ſmalleſt ſounds at very great diſtances, and 
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ut all . eiteape when it is ſpouting water; which is the time that the 
fiſhers approach to ſtrike it. 

The ſpout-holes or noſtrils in this whale are two; one on each fide 
the head, before the eyes, and crooked, ſomewhat like the holes on the 
belly of à violin. From theſe holes this animal blows the water very 
fiercely, and with ſuch a noiſe that it roars like a hollow wind, and may 


be heard at three miles diſtance. When wounded, it then blows more 


 Hercely than ever, ſo that it ſounds like the ring of the ſea in a great 
„ 

The real bones are hard, like thoſe of great land animals, very porous, 
and filled with marrow. Two 17 reat ſtrong bones ſuſtain the under lip. 

lying againſt each other i in the ſhape . a half. moon: ſome of theſe are 

twenty feet long. 

The whale goes with young nine or ten months, and is then fatter than: 
N particularly when near the time of bringing forth. The cub, 
with excluded, is black, and about ten feet long. When ſhe ſuckles 
her young, ſhe throws herſelf on one ſide, on the ſurface of the ſea, and 
the young one attaches itſelf to the tear. The breaſts are two, generally 
hid within the belly; but ſhe can produce them at pleaſure, ſo as to 
ſtand forward a foot and a half, or two feet; and the teats are like,thoſe 
of a cow. In ſome, the breaſts are white; in others ſpeckled; in all, 

filled with a large quantity-of milk, reſembling that of land animals. The 
oung continue at the breaſt for a year ; during which time they are call- 
ed by the ſailors ſhort-beads, They are then extremely fat, and yield 
above fifty barrels of blubber. The mother, at the ſame time, is equally 
wi and emaciated. At the age of two years they are called unis, as 
they do not thrive much immediately after quitting the breaſt; they 
then yield ſcarce above twenty or twenty-four barrels of blubber : from 
that time forward they are called ſtullſiſb, and their age is wholly unknown. 

Every ſpecies of whale propagates only with thoſe of its own kind, and 
does not at all mingle with the reſt: however, they are generally ſeen in | 
ſhoals of| different kinds together, and make their migrations in large 
companies from one ocean to another. They are a gregarious animal, 
which implies their want of mutual defence againſt the invaſions of 
ſmaller, but more powerful fiſhes. 
They cannot ſwallow large fiſhes, as their throat is ſo narrow that an 

Ks, larger than a herring could not enter. How then do they ſubſiſt 
and grow ſo 19 fat? A ſmall inſect which is ſeen floating in thoſe ſeas, and 
which Linnæus terms the Meduſa, i is ſufficieat for this ſupply. Theſe 
2 3nſects 
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inſets 3 are black, ard of the ſize of a ſmall bean, and are ſometimes feew 


floating in cluſters on the ſurface of the water. They are round: li 
ſnails'in a box; but they have wings, which are ſo tender that it is ſcarce 


poſſible to touch them without breaking. Theſe ſerve rather for fwim- 


ming than flying; and the little animal is called by the Icelanders the 


Walfiſchoas, which ſignifies the whale's provender. They have the taſte 
of raw muſſels, and have the ſmell of burnt ſugar. Theſe are the food 


of the whale, which it is ſeen to draw up in great numbers with its huge 


Jaws, and to bruiſe between its barbs, Ween Are . found with ſeve- | 


_ ratof theſe ſticking among them. 
As the whale is an inoffenſive animal, it is not to be erde that it 


has many enemies, willing to take advantage of its diſpoſition; and in- 
aptitude for combat. There is a ſmall animal, of the ſhell-fiſn kind, 


called the Whale-louſe, that ſticks to its body; and inſinuates itſelf chiefly 


under the fins; and whatever efforts the great animal makes, it ſtill.keeps 
its hold, and lives upon the fat. The ſaw-fiſh, however, is the whale's 
- .moft terrible enemy. At the ſight of this animal, fays Anderſon,” the 


whale ſeems agitated in an extraordinary manner; leaping from the water 
as if with affright: wherever it appears, the whale perceives it at a diſtance, 
and flies from it. have been myſelf,” continues he, a ſpectator of 


their terrible encounter. The whale has no inſtrument of defence except 


the tail; with that it endeavours to ſtrike the enemy; and a ſingle blow 


"taking place, would effectually deſtroy its adverſary : but the ſaw-fiſh is 


as active as the other is ſtrong, and eaſily avoids the ſtroke ; then bound- 


ing into the air, it falls upon its great ſubjacent enemy, and endeavours, 


not to pierce with its pointed beak, but to cut with its toothed edges. The 


ſea all about is ſoon dyed with blood, proceeding from the wounds of the 


whale; while the enormous animal vainly endeavours to reach its invader, 
and ſtrikes with its tail againſt the ſurface of the water, nin a report 


at each blow louder than the noiſe of a cannon.“ 
There is ſtill another and more powerful enemy, called, by the fiſher- 


men of New England, the Killer. This is itſelf a cetaceous animal, arm- 


ed with ſtrong and powerful teeth. A number of theſe are ſaid to furround 
the whale, in the ſame manner as dogs get found a bull. Some attack 
it with their teeth behind; others attempt it before; until, at laſt, the 


great animal is torn down, and | its tongue is faid to be the only part they 
devour when they have made it their prey. They are ſaid to be of ſuch 


. great + that one of them alone was known to oP a dead __ 
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„n THE: WHA L. E. . 


that ſeveral boats were rowing along, and drag i it from among them to the 
bottom. 
But of all 4 enemies of theſe enormous fiſhes, man is the greateſt: 
he alone deſtroys more in a year than the reſt in an age, and actually has 
thinned their numbers in that part of the world where they are chiefly . 
ſought. The European ſhips, ſoon after the improvement of navigation, 
found the way into thoſe ſeas; and as early as the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, the Bifcayners were in poſſeſſion of a very conſiderable - 
trade to the coaſt of Greenland. The Dutch and the Engliſh followed 
them thither, and ſoon took that branch of commerce out of their hands. 
At preſent, the quantity of fiſh are ſo greatly reduced, by conſtant cap- 
ture for ſuch 2 vaſt length of time, that we croſs the line, and voyage 
to the South Pole, for what we uſed to find in the North. 
| B When arrived at the part where the whales are expected, the ſhips always 
| keep their fails ſet; and a ſailor is plactd at the maſt-head, to give informa- 
tion when he ſpies a whale. As ſoon as he diſcovers one, the whole crew are 
inſtantly in employment : they fit out their boats, and row to where-the 
whale was ſeen. The harpooner, who 1s to ſtrike the fiſh, ſtands at the 
prow of the boat, with an harpoon or javelin in his hand, five or ſix feet 
long, pointed with ſteel like the barb of an arrow, of a criangular ſhape. 
As this perſon's place is that of the greateſt dexterity, ſo alſo it is of the 
greateſt danger: the whale ſometimes overturns the boat with a blow | 2 
of its tail, and ſometimes drives againſt it with fury. In general, however, i 
the animal ſeems to ſleep on the ſurface of the water; while the boar ap- 
proaching, the harpooner ſtands aloft, and, with his harpoon tied to a 
cord of ſeveral hundred fathom length, darts it into the animal, and then 
rows as faſt as poſſible away. It is ſome time before the whale ſeems to 
feel the blow; the inſtrument has uſually pierced no deeper than the fat ; 
and, thar being inſenſible, the animal continves for a while motionleſs : 
but ſoon rouſed from its ſeeming lethargy, as the ſhaft continues to 
Pierce deeper and deeper into the muſcular fleſh, it flies off with amazing 
rapidity., In the mean time, the harpoon ſticks in its ſide; while the 
rope, which is coiled up in the boat, and runs upon a ſwivel, lengthens 
as the whale recedes, but ſtill ſhews the part of the deep to which it has 
retreated. This cord is coiled with great care : for ſuch is the rapidity 
with ei jt runs off, that if it was but the leaſt checked, as it follows the 
animal's retreat, it would infallibly overſet the boat, and the crew would 
go to the bottom. It ſometimes happens alſo, that the rapidity with 
which i it runs over the ſwivel at the edge of the boat, heats it, and * 
would 
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„  CETACEOUS vis n „„ 


would certainly take fire, did not a man ſtand continually with à wet 
mop in his hand, to cool the ſwivel as the cord runs. The whale having 
dived to a conliderable depth, remains at the bottom, ſometimes for 
near half an hour, with the harpoon in its belly; and then rifes to take 
breath, ſuppoſing the danger over: but the inſtant it appears, they are all 
vith their boats ready to receive it, and fling their harpoons into its body: 
the animal again dives and again riſes, while they repeat their blows. 
The ſhip. follows in full fail, like all the reſt, never loſing fight of the 
boats, arfd ready to lend them aſſiſtance; the whole ocean ſeems dyed in 
blood. Thus they renew their attack, till the whale begins ro be quite 
enfeebled and fpent; when they plunge their Jonger ſpears into various 
parts of its body, and the enormous animal expires. When it is dead, 
to prevent it from ſinking, they tie it with a ſtrong iron chain to the fide 
of the boat; and either cut it up in pieces, and carry it home in that 
manner; or extract the oil from the blubber on ſhip-board ' 
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ROM whales that entirely want teeth, we come to one that has 
them in the upper jaw only; the Narwhal or Sea-unicorn. Not 
10 large as the whale, about ſixty feet long. Slenderer than the 
whale, and not ſo fat, Diſtinguiſhed by its tooth or teeth, which ſtand 
pointing directly forward from the upper jaw, from nine to fourteen feet 
long. This terrible weapon is generally fingle ; but there is the ſkull of 
a Narwhal at the Stadthouſe at Amſterdam with two. It is as ſtraight 
as an arrow, about the thickneſs of the ſmall of a man's leg, wreathed, 
tapering to a ſharp point; and is whiter, heavier, and harder than ivory. 
Its root enters into the ſocket above a foot and a half. When the animal 
poſſeſſed of theſe formidable weapons is urged to employ them, it drives 
directly forward againſt the enemy with its teeth, that, like protended 
ſpears, pierce whatever ſtands before them. Both ſexes are found armed 
in this manner; the horn is ſometimes wreathed, and ſometimes ſmooth; 
ſometimes a little bent, and ſometimes ſtraight ; but always ſtrong, deeply 
fixed, and ſharp-pointed. Yet the narwhal is one of the moſt harmleſs 
and peaceful inhabitants of the ocean. Conſtantly and inoffenfively 
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ceti Whale. 


The Cachalot, or, Sperma 
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t — the ok great 4 TV of. the * no way attempt- 
Eau 0 injure them, but pleaſed in their company. Wherever it is ſeen, 


the whale is ſhortly aſter ſure to follow. This may ariſe as well from 
in theſe animals, as from _ living upon i 


the natural paſſion for ſociety i 
the ſame food, the inſects above deſcribed. 
The Narwhal has a much narrower gape than the Gree Whale; and 


therefore does not want the uſe of barbs to keep in its. food when: | 
once ſucked into the mouth. It is alſo. much ſwifter, and would never 


be taken but for thoſe very tuſks, which at firſt appear to be its principal 


defence. Theſe animals, as was ſaid, being fond of living together, are: 


always ſeen in herds of ſeveral at a time; and whenever they are attacked, 


they crowd together in ſuch a manner, tha they are mutually embarraffed . 


by their tuſſcs. By theſe they are. often locked together, and are pre- 
vented from ſinking to the bottom. 
the fiſhermen make fure'of one ot o ws * nen 3 84 wo 
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THE. CACHALOT. 


"HE Calo W called the Spermaceti Whale, has ſeveral works: 
/in the under jaw, but none in the upper. There are ſeven diſ- 
tinctions in this tribe. The Cachalot with two fins anda black back; that 
with two fins, and a whitiſh. back; that with a ſpout in the neck; that 
with a ſpout in the ſnout; that with three fins and ſharp- 
that with three fins and ſharp-edged teeth; and, laſtly, the Cachalot with 
three fins and flat ted teeth. : 
This tribe is not above . ſixty * long, and Gans: feet highs 
more "ſlender, and much more active, than the Whale; they remain 
a longer time at the bottom, and afford a ſmaller quantity of oil. 
The head is ſo large as to make one half of the whole. The tongue 
is ſmall : but the throat very formidable; and with very great caſe 
it could ſwallow an ox. In its ſtomach are found loads of fiſh of dif- 
ferent kinds; ſome whole, ſome half digeſted, ſome eight or nine feet 


long; ; for the Cachalot can at one gulp ſwallow a ſhoal of fiſhes down its 
enormous 
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It ſeldom happens, therefore, but: 
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enormous 'gullet. Linnæus tells us that this fi * "Ho And rerifies a 


dolphins and porpeſſes ſo much, as often to drive them on ſhore. 


It furniſhes two very precious drugs; ſpermaceti, and, ſome ſag am- 


a bergriſe. The capture of this animal, that alone fupplies them, there- 


fore turns out very advantageous, particularly ſince the art has been 


fdund out of converting all the oil of this animal, as well as the brain, 


into that ſubſtance called ſpermaceti. This ſubſtance is found in the 
head of the animal, and is the brain. The outward ſkin of the head be- 
ing taken off, a covering of fat offers, about three inches thick; and un- 
der that, inſtead of a bony ſlcoll, the animal has only another thick ſin, 
that ſerves for a covering and defence of the brain. The firſt cavity, or 


chamber, of the brain, is filled with that ſpermaceti which is ſuppoſed 
of the greateſt purity and higheſt value. From this cavity there are ge- 
nerally drawn about ſeven barrels of the cleareft ſpermaceti; that thrown 


water lates like cheeſe. Below this there is another chamber 


upon 
juſt over the gullet, which is about ſeven feet high; and this alſo contains 


but of leſs value. It is diſtributed in this cavity like honey 


the drug, 


An a hive, in ſmell cells, . from each other by a membrane like 


the inner ſlein of an egg. In proportion as the oily ſubſtance is drawn 
away from this part, it al anew from every part of the body: and from 


5 this is generally obtained about nine barrels of oil. Beſides this, the 


pounds weight, floatifſg i 


ſpinal marrow, which is about as thick as a man's thigh, and reaches al! 
* the back - bone to the tail, where it is not thicker than one's finger, 


affords no inconſiderable quantity. 


Ambergriſe, which is ſaid to be 3 und. in 1 3 SY 
kong conſidered as a ſubſtance found floating on the ſurface of the ſa; 
but time has diſcovered that it chiefly belongs to this animal; is found 
in the place where the ſeminal veſſels are uſually ſituated in other animals, 
in a bag of three or four feet long, in round lumps, from one to twenty 
in a fluid rather thinner than oil, and of a yel- 
lowiſh colour. Them are never ſeen more than four at a time in one of 
theſe bags 3 and that which weighed twenty pounds, and which was the 
largeſt. ever ſeen; was found ſingle. Theſe balls are not found in all 
filhes of this king, hat chiefly i in the oldeſt aud e 
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Tits DOLPHIN, « GRAMPUS, an PORPESSE. | 


LL theſe fiſh have teeth both in the upper and the lower jaw, and 
A are much leſs than the whale. . 
The GRAMPUS exceeds twenty feet; is diſtinguiſhed by the flat- 
neſs of its head, which reſembles a boat turned uplide down. 
- Tos PORPFE. SSE reſembles the Grampus, except in being only half 
its length; its ſnout alſo more reſembles that of an hog. 
The DOLPHIN has a ſtrong. reſemblance to the porpeſſe, but its 
ſnout ĩs longer and mote pointed. 
They have all fins on the back; heads very large, like the reſt of the 
whale Kind; and reſemble each other in appetites, manners, and con- 
formation; equally voracious, active, and roving. . All this tribe, and 
the dolphin i in particular, are not leſs ſwift than deſtructive. No fiſh. 
could elcape them, but from the aukward poſition of the mouth, which 
is placed/in a manner under the head; yet, even with theſe difadvan= 
tages, their depredations are ſo great, that they have been juſtly ſtyled 
the plunderers of the deep. What could induce the ancients to a predi- 
lection in favour of the Dolphin, it is not eaſy to account for. The ancient- 
inters and ſculptors have univerſally, drawn them wrong. A Dolphin 
is ſcarce ever exhibited by them ſtraight, but curved, in the poſition which 
they ſometimes appear in, when exerting their force out of their natural 
element. 
\ They are found, the porpeſſe eſpecially, in 1 ſuch vaſt numbers, in all 
parts of the ſea that ſurrounds this kingdom, that they are ſometimes ' 
noxious to ſeamen, when they ſail in ſmall veſſels. In ſome places they 
almoſt darken the water as they riſe to take breath; and particularly be- 
fore bad weather are much agitated, ſwimming againſt the wind, and 
tumbling about with unuſual violence. It is probable they dread "thoſe 
ſeaſons of turbulence, when the leſſer fiſhes ſhrink to the bottom, and their 
prey no longer offers in ſufficient abundance. In fairer weather they 
herd together, purſuing fhoals of various fiſh with great impetuoſity. 
Their method of hunting their game, if it may be ſo called, is to follow 
in a pack, and give each other mutual aſſiſtance. At that ſeaſon when 
the mackarel, the herring, the ſalmon, and other fiſh, of paſſage, 
begin to make their appearance, the cetaceous tribes are ſeen fierce 
in the purſuit; urging their prey from one creek or bay to another, de- 
ien them from the ſhallows, driving them towards each other's am- 
\ Os A . bulb, 
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2186 „ canriraeixous FISHES, 1 


; buſh, -and uſing a greater variety of arts than hounds are deen to exert 
3 purſuing the hare. However, the porpeſſe not only ſeeks for prey 
near the ſurface, but often deſcends to the bottom in ſearch of ſand-eels 
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From theſe a 


and ſea-worms, which it roots out of the ſand with its noſe, in the man- 
ner hogs harrow up the fields for food. For this purpoſe, the noſe pro. 
jects a little, is ſhorter and ſtronger than that of the dolphin; FRY the 
neck is furniſhed wth very ſtrong mulcles, which enable it dae readier to 
turn up the ſand, 
They are often tixen 3 in the Thames at London, both NEE the bridges 
and below them. It is curious to obſerve with what activity they avoid 
their purſuers, and what little time they require to fetch breath above 


the water. The Porpeſſe yields a very large quantity of oil; and the 


lean of ſome, 1 if the animal be young, is ſaid to be as well 


taſted as veal. 


Go with young ren months ; ſeldom bring above one at a time, and in 
the midſt of ſummer: they live to a conſiderable age (though ſome ſay, 
not above twenty-five or thirty years); and ſleep with the ſnout above water, 
They ſeem to poſſeſs, in a degree proportioned to their bulk, the man- 
ners of whales. 85 
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OF .CARTILAGINOUS FISHES. 


HET R firſt great diſtinction is, in having cartilages or griſtles inſtead. 
of bones. Age, that hardens the bones of other animals,” rather 
. to ſoften theirs. The ſize of all fiſhes increaſes with age; but, 


--oj 


from the phancy of the bones in this tribe, they ſeem to have no bounds 


to their dimenſions ;. and it is ſuppoſed that der grow larger till they die. 
Cartilaginous fiſhes, like the cetaceous tribes) have organs of hearing, and 
lungs; like the ſpinous kinds, they have gills, and a heart without a par- 


tition; thus poſſeſſing a two-fold power of breathing. This double 


capacity of breathing, is one of the moſt remarkable circumſtances i in the 
hiſtory of nature, The apertures by which they breathe, are placed. 


about the head; either beneath, as in flat fiſh ; on the ſides, as in ſharks; 


or on the top of the head, as jn pipe-filh. To theſe apertures are the 
gills affixed, bur without any bone to open and ſhut them, as in ſpinous 
fiſhes, from, e they may be eaſily diſtinguiſhed by this mark. 

bending cylindrical, ducts, that run to the lungs, and are 


ſuppoſed to convey the air that gives the organs their proper play. 


From this ſtructure, they are _— 12 live longer aut of water _ | 
ole 
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thoſe whoſe gills ate more - fimple; often ſeveral hours; or they can remain 


_ continually under water, without taking breath. Some bring forth their 


young alive; and ſome bring forth eggs. The young, While in the 
body, continue in the egg till a very little time before they are excluded: 
ſo that theſe eggs they may properly be ſaid to hatch within the body. 


The eggs confiſt of a white and a yolk ; and have a ſubſtance, inſtead of 


ſhel!, that may be compared to ſoftened: horn. 


Cartilagindus fiſhes may be divided, firſt into thoſe of the mark kind, 
oh ſkin, the mouth 


' with a body growing leſs towards the tail, a rou 
placed far beneath the end of the noſe, five apertures on the ſides of 
the neck for breathing, and the upper part of the tail longer than the 
| lower. > 

The next diviſion is that of flat fiſh; whoſe bioad, fat, thin ſhape fuf- 
ficiently diſtinguiſhes them. They may be eaſily known from enge 
flat fiſh, by the holes through which they breathe, which are uncovered 
by a bone; and which, in this kind, are five on each fide. In this tribe 


we may place the Torpedo, the Skate, the Sharp- noſed Ray, the Rough 


Ray, the Thornback, and the Fire Flare. 


The thir#diviſion is that of the ſlender ſnake-ſhaped kind; ſuch as the 


Lamprey, the Pride, and the Pipe Fifh, 


F iſh: 

The laſt eil may compriſe fim of different figures and natures, 
that do not rank under the former diviſions. Theſe are the Sun Fiſh, 
the Tetrodon, the Luinp of iſh, the Sea Snail, the Chimera, and the Fiſh- 
ing Frog. | 


THE SHARK. KIND, 


F all the inhabitants of the deep, the Rerceſt and-the moſt voracious. 
The ſmalleſt of this tribe is dreaded even by great fiſh: but the 


Great White Shark, which is the largeſt, joins to the moſt amazing ra- 


pidity, the ſtrongeſt appetites for miſchief: he approaches nearly in 
ſize to the Whale, far ſurpaſſes him in ſtrength and celerity, in the 


formi d able arrangement of his teeth, and his inſatiable 


The fourth diviſion i is of the Sturgeon and its variety, the Ifing-glaſs. 
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Is found from. twenty to thirty feet long; ſome aſſert, to four thavſand. 
pound weight; and we are told of one, that had a human corpſe entire 
in his belly. The head is large, ſomewhat flatted; ſnout long; eyes 
large: mouth enormouſly wide; the throat capable of ſwallowing a man 
with eaſe. Has ſometimes' fix rows of. teeth, extremely hard, ſharp- 
pointed, and triangular, and finely ſerrated: ſome ſay ſeventy-two in 
each jaw, making one hundred and forty-four in all; others think that, 
as the animal grows older, they increaſe. With theſe both the Jaws ap- 5 
pear planted: the animal can erect or depreſs them at pleaſure. When 
the ſhark is at reſt, they he flat in his mouth; but when he prepares to 
| ſeize his prey, he eres them, by a ſet of muſcles that join them to the 
jaw. His fins are large; his great goggle eyes he turns with eaſe on every - 
fide, to ſee his prey behind as well as before: his ſkin-is rough, hard, 
and prickly. , His colour light aſh. . Providentially the upper jaw pro- 
jects ſo far above the lower, that he is obliged to turn on one fide (not 
* quite on his back, as is Et fund) to ſeize his prey: As this 
takes ſome ſmall time to Ora, the agimal purſued (Sizes d op- 
5 portunity of eſcaping. It br are 


eathes with gills and Jungs; its bones are 
git lyz and it is viviparous: Belon affpres us, he once ſaw 3; female pro- 
Oo to EEC ͤ ͤ , 
+ No fiſh-can ſwim fo faſt ; none is. ſo conſtantly employed. in fwim- 
ming; he outſtrips the ſwifteſt ſhips; plays round them, darts out be- 
fore them, and returns, ſeeming to gaze at the paſſengers, without any | 
apparent effort. The dread of failors in all hot climates,; where he at- 
tepds the ſhips, in expectation of what may drop over- board. A man 
who unfortunately falls into the ſea at ſuch a time, is ſure to'periſh ; for, 
when once it has taſted human fleſh, it never deſiſts from haunting thoſe © 
places where it expects ſuch prey. Ws | V 
The uſual method of our ſailors to take him, is by baitipg a great 
hook with a piece of beef or pork, which is thrown out into the ſea by a 
ſtrong cord, ſtrengthened near the hook with an iron chain. Without 
this precaution, the ſhark would quickly hite the cord inf two, and thus 
ſer himſelf free. It is no unpleaſant amuſement to obſerve this voracious 
animal coming up to ſurvey the bait, particularly when not preſſed by 
hunger. He approaches it, examines it, ſwims round it, ſeems for a 
time to neglect it, perhaps apprehenſive of the cord and the chain; he 
quits it for a little; but his appetite preſſing, he returns again; appears 
Preparing to devour it, but quits it once more. When the ſailors have 
iuſheiently diverted themſelves with his evolutions, they make a O_—_ | 


* 


THE SHARK KIND. : .” ny 
by drawing the rope, as if intending to take it away : : then his hunger ex- 


cites him; he darts at the bait, and ſwallows it, hook and all. 'Some- 
times, however, he does not ſo entirely gorge the whole, but that he 


once more gets free; yet even then, though wounded and bleeding with 
the hook, he wilt again purſue'the bait until he is taken. When he finds 


the hook lodged i in his maw, his utmoſt efforts are excited, but in vain, to 
get free: he tries with his teeth to cut the chain; he pulls with all his force 


to break the line ; he almoſt ſeems to turn his ſtomach inſide out to diſgorge 


the hook; in this manner he continues his: formidable, though fruitleſs 
efforts; till quite ſpent, he ſuffers his head to be drawn above water, and 
the ſailors, confining his tail by a nooze, in this manner draw him on ſhip 


board, and diſpatch him. This is done by beating him on the head till 


he dies; yet even that is not effected without difficulty and danger; the 
enormous creature, terrible even in the agonies of death, ſtill ſtruggles 
with his deſtroyers; nor is there an animal in the world that is hafder to 
be killed. Even when cut in pieces, the muſcles ſtill preſerve their mo- 
tion, and vibrate for ſome minutes after being ſeparated from the body. 
Inſtantly as he is taken UP, to prevent his douncing, they cut off the tail 
with an axe. 

Some of the negroes on the African coaſt, take a bolder and more 
dangerous method to combat their terrible enemy. Armed with only a 
knife, the negro plunges into the water, where he ſees the Shark watch- 
ing, and ſwims forward to meet him; though the great animal does not 


come to provoke the combat, he does not avoid it, and ſuffers the man 
to approach him; but juſt as he turns upon his ſide to ſeize the aggreſſor, 


the negro watches the opportunity, plunges his knife in the fiſh's belly, 
and purſues his blows with ſuch ſucceſs that he lays the rayenous tyrant 
dead: he ſoon however returns, fixes the fiſh's head in a nooze, and drags 
him to ſhore, where he makes a noble feaſt for the adjacent villages, - 
The fleſh is hardly digeſtible-by any but the negroes, who are fond of 
it; the liver affords three or four quarts of oil; fome imaginary virtues 
have been aſcribed to the brain; and its ſkin is, by great labour, poliſhed 
into that ſubſtance called. ſhagreen. Mr. Pennant is of opinion, that the 
female is larger than the male in all this tribe; which would, if confirmed 
by experience, make a ſtriking agreement between them and birds ofprey. 


There are many kinds: as th Blue Shark; Angel Shark, which ap- 


proaches in form to a Ray; Baſking Shark which is fond of warm and ſun- 
ny waters, and is ſaid not to be voracious, but to feed on plants, &c, ; the 
Long-tailed Shark, or Sea Fox; the Spotted Shark; and many others. 

Parr V. No. 29. P p n 
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222 CARTIILAGINOUS FIS HES. 
Among the moſt remarkable by its form, is the Hammer- headed Shark; 
whoſe head extends ſideways into two great flaps, at the extremities of 
which are the eyes, large, round, and projecting; its mouth under its head; 
its teeth ſtrong, ſharp, and three or four rows; breathing holes on the 
fides. By this peculiarity of head, it is diſtinguiſhed from all other fiſh. 
The Remora, or Sucking Fiſh, is ſaid to follow the Shark every where. 
This fiſh has a power of adhering to whatever it ſticks againſt, as a cup- 
ping-glaſs ſticks to the human body. Thus this animal ſticks to the Shark, 
and Grains away its moiſture, EL ON T8 co a 


i. 8 
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THE RAY KIND. 


| LL fiſh of the Ray kind are broad, cartilaginous, ſwimming flat on 
'the water, and having ſpines on their body, or tail. Their eyes and 
mouth are placed quite under the body, with apertures for breathing 
either about or near them. All have teeth, or a rough bone which an- 
ſwers the ſame purpoſe. Their bowels are very wide towards the mouth; 
_ diminiſhing to the tail. The tail is narrow, ending either in a bunch or 
a point. But they are chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their ſpines or prickles, on 
different parts of their body. Some have ſpines above and below; 
others on the upper part only; ſome at the tail; ſome have three rows, 
others but one: in ſome they are comparatively ſoft and feeble; in others, 
ſtrong and piercing. The ſmalleſt of theſe ſpines uſually incline to- 
ward the tail, the larger toward the head. . 
The Sxarz has the middle of the back rough, and a ſingle row of 
ſpines on the tail, on the edges a few others. The Sharp-noſed Ray has 
ten ſpines ſituated toward the middle of the back. The Rougb Ray has 
ſpines over the whole back. The Thorzback has three rows on the back, 
and more on the tail. The Fire- fare has but one ſpine, but that a dan- 
gerous weapon, placed on the tail, about four inches from the body, five 
inches long; of a flinty hardneſs, the ſides thin, ſharp-pointed, cloſely 
and ſharply bearded its whole length. The Torpedo has no ſpines that 
wound]; but is poſſeſſed of one of the moſt potent and extraordinary fa- 
culries in nature, viz. that of electrifying whatever it touches. 
Of the larger fiſh theſe are the moſt numerous. Except the white 
ſhark and techie no fiſh can ſwallow them, and their ſpines make them 
dangerous; the ſize of ſome is ſuch, that even the ſhark himſelf is OE to 
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Ae enz ſome have been feen in England weighing t two hundred 
pounds; but that is nothing to their enormous bulk in other parts of the 
world. Labat tells us of a prodigious Ray ſpeared by the negroes at 
Gaudaloupe, thirteen feet eight inches broad, ten feet from the ſnout to 
the inſertion of the tail. The tail itſelf fifteen feet long; twenty inches 
broad at its inſertion, and tapering to a point. The body two feet in 
depth; the ſkin as thick as leather, and ſpotted ; which ſpots, in all of 


this kind, are only glands, thar ſupply a mucus to Jubricate and ſoften - 


the ſkin. This enormous fiſh was utterly unfit to be eaten by the Euro- 
peans ; but the negroes choſe out ſome of the niceſt bits, and carefully 
| falted them up as a moſt favourite proviſion. Ulloa gives the ſame ac- 
count of a fiſh in the South Seas, called the Manta or Quilt, from its wrap- 
ping the divers to death in its fins ; ; for fear of which they always carry a 
knife with them. when they go down. Yet, large as this may ſeem, it is 


probable that, as the largeſt generally keep at the bottom, they are ſel- 


dom or never ſeen. It is generally ſuppoſed that of this ATA are the 
largeſt inhabitants of the deep. 


The Ray generally chuſes a black muddy bottom; the large ones keep 


at great depths ; the ſmaller approach the ſhores, and feed on whatever 
they can meet with, As they are ravenous, they eaſily take the bait, yet 
will not touch it if it be taken up and kept a day or two out of water, Ge- 
nerate in March and April; at which time only they are ſeen ſwimming 
near the ſurface. They adhere faſt together: the females - are very pro- 
lific, three hundred eggs having been taken out of the body of a ſingle 


Ray. Theſe are covered with a tough horny ſubſtance, which they ac- . 


quire in the womb. When come to proper maturity, they are excluded, 


but never above one or two at a time, and often at intervals of three or 
four hours; they begin in May. In October, when they ceaſe, they are 


exceedingly thin ; in November they begin to improve, and grow gra- 
dually better till May, when they are in the higheſt perfection. 

The Skate and the Thornback are very good food; and their ſize, which 
is from ten pounds to two hundred weight, very well rewards the trou- 
ble of | fiſhing for them. But it ſometimes happens that the lines are 
vilited by very unwelcome intruders ; by the rough ray, the fireflare, or 


the torpedo. To theſe the fiſhermen have moſt mortal antipathy; and 


ſhudder at the ſight ; for they ſometimes feel the reſentments of this an- 
gry tribe; and, inſtead of a prize, find they have caught an enemy. 
The Rough ray inflicts bur flight wounds with its prickles. The i 1g- 
norant would at firſt ſight take it in his hand, without apprenenaon 3 
N P p 2 | but 
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but he ſoon finds that there is no part of its body without ſpines; and 
no way of ſeizing the animal, but by the little fin at the end of the tail. 
The Fireflare is dreaded by the boldeſt and moſt experienced fiſher- 
men; inflicting a terrible wound, attended with dangerous, ſymptoms; + 
but it cannot be poiſonous, as the ſpine has no ſheath co preſerve'the ſup- 
poſed venom on its ſurface ;. nor has the animal a gland to ſeparate the 
noxious fluid ; the ſpine is fixed to the tail, as a quill to the tail of a fowl, 


! 


and is annually ſhed in the ſame manner. 1 me 
1 The body of the Torpedo is almoſt. circular, and thicker than others 


= of the ray kind; the ſkin is ſoft, ſmooth, yellowiſh, marked, as all the 
bt kind, with large annular ſpots; the eyes very ſmall ; the tail tapering to 
= a point; weighs from ſeven to fifteen pounds, Redi found one of twenty» 
11 four pounds, oe bf „ % i 
=_ The ſhock of this fiſh proceeds from an animal electricity, which it 
has a power of ſtoring up, and diſcharging. The ſhocks, and dura- 
tion of the pain, are like the electric: but how the animal contrives to 
renew the charge, how it is prevented from evaporating it on contiguous 
objects, how it is originally procured, are difficulties. As its ſtrength 
* ceaſes, the force of its ſhock diminiſhes, and when dead is deſtroyed; it 
may be handled or eaten with perfect ſecurity:: when immediately taken 
out of the ſea, its force is very great, and not only affects the hand, but, 
if even touched with a ſtick, the perſon finds himſelf ſometimes affected. 
It appears that the Torpedo has an apparatus under the ſkin, entirely for 
this purpoſe; which, like the electric battery, is an aſſemblage of ſtrength, 
formed from various ſmaller powers: theſe, diſcharged at ance, give an 
exceeding ſmart ſhock : while earth and water, as wel] as air, are replete 
with the electric fluid, we may conſider. them as furniſhing thoſe ſtores 
which this creature, by us extraordinary qualities, has the power of con- 
dufting. The uſes of this power ſeem to be, rf, the pumbing its ene- 
mies when they attempt to ſeize it; /econdly, numbing its prey, as it paſſes 
over. It is frequent in Torbay. Brings forth its young in September. 
Seems to be capable of ſuperſœtation. The Crab and Sea-Leech annoy 
them. Some weigh eighty pounds. Godignus, in his Hiſtory of Abyſ- 
ſinia, carries this quality to a moſt ridiculous exceſs: he tells us of one 
of theſe that was put into a baſket among a number of dead fiſhes and 
that the next morning the people, to their utter aſtoniſnment, perceived 
that the Torpedo had actually numbed the dead; fiſhes into life again. 
There are other fiſh poſſeſſed of this numbing quality, which has ac- 
quired them the name of the Torpedo. Theſe are deſcribed by Atkins 
and Moore, as found in great abundance along the coaſt of Africa. They 
a | | ate 
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are ſhaped like a mackarel, except that the head is much larger; the eſ- 


fects of theſe ſeem alſo to differ in ſome gens Condamine alſo in- 
forms us of a fiſn poſſeſſing theſe powers, reſembling the Lamprey (the 


Gymnotus Elefricus). This, if touched by the hand, or with a ftick, in- 


ſtantly benumbs the hand and arm to'the very ſhoulder ; and ſometimes 
the man falls down under the blow. Inhabits America. 
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HE Lamprey is eſteemed according to the ſeaſon, or the place where 


it has fed. Thoſe that leave the ſea to depoſit their ſpawn in freſh 


waters, are the beſt ; thoſe entirely bred in our rivers, are much inferior. 
In March, April, or May, juſt after leaving the ſea, they are very good; 


thoſe caught after they have caſt their ſpawn, are flabby and of little va- 


lue. Thoſe caught in ſeveral of the rivers in Ireland, the people will not 
venture to touch ; thoſe of the Engliſh Severn are conſidered as the moſt 
delicate of fiſh, „ 8 | Os 
The Lamprey reſembles an eel in general appearance, but is of a light- 
er colour, and clumſier make. Its mouth is round, placed rather oblique- 
ly below the end of the noſe, more reſembling the mouth of a leech than 
of an cel : on the top of the head a hole through which it ſpouts water, as 
in the cetaceous kind; ſeven holeꝭ bn each ſide for reſpiration ; the fins are 
formed rather by a lengthening hut the ſkin, than by a ſer of bones or 
ſpines for that purpoſe. The mouth has a property of ſticking cloſe to, 
and ſucking, any body it is applied to. We are told of one that weighed 


but three pounds; yet ſtuck ſo firmly to a ſtone of twelve pounds, that 


it remained ſuſpended at its mouth, from which it was ſeparated with no 


{mall difficulty. This power of ſuction is ſuppoſed to ariſe from the ani- ; 


'mal's exhauſting the air within its body by the hole over the noſe, while 
the mouth is cloſely fixed to the object, and permits no air to enter; has 
twenty rows cf ſmall teeth in its mouth. Its adheſive quality may be in 
ſome meaſure increaſed by that ſlimy ſubſtance with which its body is all 
over ſmeared. 5 


From ſome peculiarity of formation, this animal ſwims generally with 


its body as near as poſſible to the ſurface ; and it might eaſily be drowned 
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by being kept by force for any time under water; it ſeems to have but 
one great bowel, running from the mouth to the vent, narrow at both 
ends, and wide in the middle. The Lamprey's food. is either ſlime and 
Water, or ſuch ſmall water- inſects as are ſcarce perceivable. Perhaps its 
appetite may be more active at ſea, of which it is properly a native. 
It quits the ſea in the beginning of ſpring, in order to ſpawn, and after 
a ſtay of a few months it returns again to the ſea. - Their preparation for 
ſpawning is by making holes in the gravelly bottom of rivers; and on 
this occaſion their ſucking power is particularly ſerviceable; for if they 
meet with a ſtone of a conſiderable ſize, they will remove it, and throw it 
out. Their young are produced from eggs; the female remains near the 
place where they are excluded, and continues, with, them till they come 
forth. She is ſornetimes ſeen with her whole*family playing about her; 
and after ſome time ſne conducts them in triumph to the ocean. But 
ſome have not ſufficient ſtrength to return; and theſe continue in the 
Freſh water till they die. This fiſh, according to Rondeletius, is very 


ſhort-lived, and two years is generally the limit of its exiſtence. 
They arevſvally taken in nets with ſalmon, and ſometimes in baſkets 
At the bottom of the river, It has been an old cuſtom for the city of Glou- 
- eſter annually to preſent the king with a lamprey-pie; and as the gift 
is made at Chriſtmas, it is not without great difficulty the corporation 
can-procure the proper quantity, though they give a guinea apiece for 
taking them. There are two or three ſizes, rather than ſorts ;. that 
called the Pride of the Iſis, is not peculiar to that river. - 
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8 ee $STURGEON. 
HE Sturgeon in its general form reſembles a freſh-water pike. The 


Knoſe is long; the mouth is ſituated beneath, ſmall, and without 
jaw bones; always open in the dead fiſh. The body is long, pentago- 
*nal, flat below, and covered with five raws of large bony knobs, one 
row on the back, and two on each fide; on the back a ſingle fin near the 
tail, which is bifurcated. Five other fins below. | 
Of this fiſh there are three kinds; the Common Sturgeon, the Caviar 
"Sturgeon, and the Huſo or Iſinglaſs Fiſh. The firſt has eleven knobs or 
B l AK 7 ***VVV ſcales 
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_ -of freſh and ſalt water, it grows to an enormous ſize. It is often acci- 
dentally talten in our rivers in ſalmon- nets: a fiſh taken in the Eſke 
veighed four hundred and ſixty pounds. North-America alſo furniſhes 
the ſturgeon; their rivers, in May, June, and July, ſupply them in 
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the back ; his ſecond: NAT 3 the lie thirteen c on the 
— — forty- three on the tail. The firſt is the Sturgeon, the fleſh of 
which is ſent pickled into all parts of Europe. The ſecond is the fiſh. 


from the roe of which that noted delicacy called caviar is made; and « 


che third, beſides ſupplying the caviar, furniſhes-alfo the valuable com- 
modity of ifinglaſs. They all grow to a very great ſize; and ſome of 
them have been found above eighteen feet long. 

There is not a country in Europe but what this fiſh viſits at different 
ſeaſons; ic annually aſcends the largeſt rivers to /pawn, and propagates 
in amazing numbers. The inhabitants along the banks of the Po, the 
Danube, and the Wolga, make great profit of its incurſions up the 


| ſtream, and have their nets prepared for its reception, The ſturgeon 
alſo is brought daily to the markets of Rome and Venice, and abounds 


in the Mediterranean; thoſe that keep entirely either in faltor freſh wa- 
ter. are comparatively traf. When the ſturgeon enjoys the. viciſſitidg 


very great abundance. At that time they are ſeen ſporting. in the water, 
and leaping from its ſurface ſeveral yards into the air, When they fall 
-their-fides; the concuſſion is ſo violent, that the noiſe 1 18 ha 

in ſtill weather at ſome miles diſtance. 
It is never caught by a bait in the ordinary manner of ding but al- 
ways in nets; it never attempts to ſeize any of the finny tribe, but lives 


by rooting at the bottom of the ſea. for inſects and ſea- plants., Nothing is 
ſound in its ſtomach but a kind of ſlimy ſubſtance, which has induced 


ſome to think it lives only upon water and air. From hence there is a 


German proverb, which is applied to a man rene temperate, when 


they ſay he is as moderate as a ſturgeon. x 

The ſmalleſt fiſh is alone ſufficient to terrify a ſhoal of ſturgeons; 3 for, 
being unfurniſhed with any weapon of defence, they are obliged to truſt 
to ſwiftneſs and caution for ſecurity. Sturgeons live in ſociety among 


themſelves; Geſner aſſerts, that he has ſeen them ſhoal together, at the 


notes of a trum | 
The nets in which the ſturgeon is caught are > made of ſmall cord, and 


faces acroſs the mouth of the river; but in ſuch a manner that, whether 


de tide ebbs or flows, the pouch of the net goes with the ſtream, The 


ſturgron thus caught, while in the water, is one of the ſtrongeſt fiſlies that 
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ſwims, and often breaks the net to pieces, that encloſes. it; but the inſlant it 
1s raiſed with its head above water, all its activity ceaſes: it is then a life- 


leis, ſpiritleſs lump, and ſuffers itſelf to be tamely dragged on ſhore; yet 
ic has been found to break a fiſherman's leg with a blow of its tail. 


Caviar is made from the xoe of all kinds of ſturgeon, but particularly, 


the ſecond. It is a donſiderable merchandize among the Turks, Greeks, 


and Venetians Caviar ſomewhat reſembles ſoft ſoap in conſiſtence; but 
it is of a brown, uniform colour, and is eaten as cheeſe with bread. It 
is made of thè ſpawn from the body of the ſturgeon; for the ſturgeon dif- 


fers from other cartilaginous fiſh, having ſpawn like a cod, not eggs like 
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it has been obſerved to turn to a glutinous jelly, and would moſt probably 
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ſmall pieces, macerated and boiled to a jelly; which ha 
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a ray. c CCC 
The Huſo, or Iſinglaſs Fiſh, is caught in great quantities in the Danube, 


7 1 
1 * 4 7 


from the months of October to January: ſeldom under fifty pounds weight, 
_ often above four hundred: its fleſh is ſoft, glutinous and -flabby ; but it 


: 


e ſfalmoh.. It is for the commodity it furniſhes that it: is chiefly taken. 
Iſinglaſs is of a whitiſh ſubſtance, inclining to yellow, done up into rolls, 
1 * of the ſkin, the entrails, the fins and the tail of this fiſh, cut into 
rdens when dry. 


7 * ſometimes ſalted, which makes it better taſted, and then it turns red 
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IN this claſs we have the Pipe Fiſh, that almoſt tapers to a thread; 
che Mole, or Sun Fiſh, that has the appearance of a bulky head, but 
the body cut off in the middle; the Hippocampus, with an head ſome- 
what like that of an horſe ; and the Water Bat, whoſe head can ſcarcely 
be diſtinguiſhed from the body; the Fiſhing Frog, from its defermity, 
called the. Sea Devil, the Chimæra, the Lump Fiſh, the Sea Porcupine, 
and the Sea Snail. Of theſe the hiſtory is but little known, 
The Mole or Stn Fiſh, ſometimes. grows very large; one taken 


near Plymouth was five hundred weight. In form it reſembles a bream, 


or ſome deep fiſh cut off in the middle: the mouth is very ſmall, and 
contains in each jaw two broad teeth, with ſharp edges: the colour of 
the back is duſky and dappled, the belly a ſilyery white. When boiled. 
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this there is a ſhorter and a longer. The Globe Mole; or Diodon, is remark- 
able for the power of inflating its belly, which is uſually oblong, to a very 


great ſize and globular ſhape, thereby erecting the ſpines with which that 


part is covered ſo as to render it leſs ſeizable, and more terrific to fiſh 
of prey. Circumference of one in this coydition, two feet (ix, length 


of the belly one foot, whole length one foot feven inches, belly and | 


ſides white, wrinkled, Common to Europe and Carolina. | 

The Fiſhing Frog in ſhape generally reſembles a tadpole; but it grows 
to above five feet long, and its mouth is ſometimes a yard wide. The 
head is much bigger than the body; the under jaw projects before the up- 
per; both are armed with rows of ſlender, ſharp teeth: the palate and 


rongue have alſo teeth; the eyes are on the top of the head; encompaſſed 


with prickles: immediately above the noſe are two long beards or fila- 
ments, ſmall in the beginning, but thicker at the end, and round. There 
is another ſpecies that has no beards. Rondeletius informs us, that, when 
embowelled, the body has a kind of tranſparence; and, if a lighted candle 
be placed within it, as in a lanthorn, has a very formidable appearance. 
It is an enemy to the dog-fiſh, the bodies of thoſe fierce Md voracious 
animals being often found in its ſtomach; 5 


The Lump Fiſh is im length ſixteen or twenty inches, weighs about four 


ounds ; ſhape deep; it ſwims edgeways; the back is ſharp and elevated, 
and the belly flat; the lips, mouth and tongue a deep red; the whole ſkin 


is rough, with bony knobs ; the largeſt row is along the ridge of the back; 


the belly a bright crimſon: but what makes the chief ſingularity in this 
fiſh, is an oval aperture infithe belly, ſurrounded with a fleſhy ſoft ſub- 
ſtance, that ſeems bearded all round ; by means of this part, it ad- 
heres with vaſt force to any thing it pleaſes. If lung into a pail of water, 
it will ſtick ſo cloſe to the bottom, that, on taking the fiſh by the tail, one 
may lift up pail and all, though it hold ſeveral gallons of water. 

The Sea Snail takes its name from the ſoft and unctuous texture of its 


body, reſembling a land ſnail. It is almoſt tranſparent, and ſoon diſ- 


ſolves and melts away. It is five inches long; colour, when freſh taken, 


pale brown; ſhape round, but Hatted near the tail; the back-fin reaches all 
the way from the head to the tail. Beneath the throat is a round de- 
preſſion, of a whitiſh colour, ſurrounded by twelve brown riſings, placed 


in a circle, by which it is thought to be alſo a ſucker. It is taken in 


England, at the mouths of rivers, four or five miles diſtant from the ſea. 


There are other ſuckers of much ſmaller dimenſions. 
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| ſerve forall the purpoſes of iſinglaſs, were it found in ſufficient plenty. Of A 
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The Pipe Fiſh; in the thickeſt part, is not thicker than a — 
yet is above fixteen inches long: hexangular in part; the tail quadran- 
gular. General colour olive brown, marked with numbers of bluciſh lines, 
pointing from the back to the belly. Is viviparous; for, an eruſhing 
one that was juſt taken, hundteds of very minute young ones were ob- 
ſerved to crawl about. There are others leſs, and not viviparous. 

The Hippocampus, which, from the form of its head, ſome call the 
Sea Horſe, never ex ceeds nine inches in length. It is about as thick as 

à man's thumb; and the body is ſaid, while alive, to have hair on the 
fore part which falls off when it is dead. The ſnout is a ſort of tube, 
with a hole at the bottom, to which there isa cover, which the animal can 
open and ſhut at pleaſure. Behind the eyes are two fins; which look like 
ears; and above them are two holes, which ſerve for reſpitation. The 
whole body ſeems to be compoſed of cartilaginous rings; on the inter- 
mediate membranes of which ſeveral ſmall prickles are placed. It is 
found in the Mediterranean, and alſo in the Weſtern Ocean; and, pon. 
the whole, mote reſembles a great caterpillar than a fiſh; The ancients 
conſidered it,as extremely venomous. 8 5:5 | 

- Among Rin animals of this kind, chiefly Indian and Americab, we 

may place the Sea Orb, which is almoſt round, has a mouth like a frog, 
and is from ſeven inches to two feet long. Like the. porcupine, from 
whence it ſometimes takes its name, being alſo called the Sea Porcupine, 
covered over with long thorns or prickles, which point on every ſide; 
and, when the animal is enraged, it can blow up its body as round as a 
bladder. Of this extraordinary creature there are many kinds; ſome 
threatening only with ſpines, as the Sea Hedfge-bog ;- others defended 

with a bony helmet that covers the head, as the Oſtraeion; others with 
a coat of mail from the head to the tail, where i it terminates in a point, as 
the Centriſcus; and others ſtill armed offenſively and defenſively 
with bones and ſpines, as the Shield Orb. Of theſe ſcarce one is with- 
out its peculiar weapon of offence. The centriſcus wounds with. its fpine ; 1 
the oſtracion poiſons with its venom; the orb is e and is 
abſolutely poiſonous, if eaten. | T | 

They are of different ſizes 3 ſome not Gager than a foor-ball, ard 
others as large as a buſhel. They almoſt all flatten and erect their ſpines 
at pleaſure, and increaſe the terrors of their appearance in proportion to 

the approach of danger. At firſt they ſeem- inoffenſive; their body 
oblong, with. all their weapons pointing towards the tail; but upon 
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being provoked or alarmedi the body that beſpre ſeemed ſmall ſwells "i 

rounder and larger, all its prickles ſtand upright, and threaten the invader 
on every ſide. In the middle of the belly is a: fort of bag or bladder 

filled with air, by inflation of which the animal ſwells itſe lf. 

5 The Galley (which Linnæus degrades among inſects, under the title 
Meduſa), to the eye of an yamihdful ſpectatof, ſeems a tranſparent 
bubble ſwimming on the ſea, variouſly and beautifully painted wich vivid 
colours, where red and violet predominate, as differently oppoſed to the 
ſun's rays. - It is however a fiſh; its body compaſed of cartilages, and a 

very thin ſkin filled with air, which: keeps it floating. Sometimes it is 
thrown aſhore by one wave, and waſhed back by another. Perſons walk- _ 

ing along the ſhore often tread on theſe animals; and the burſting of their g ' 

body has a report like that of the air bladder of a fiſh, It has eight 
broad feet; it faſtens itſelf to whatever it meets by its legs, which have an 
adheſive quality. Whether they move when on ſhore Labat could never 
perceive, thaugh he did every thing to make them ſtir ; he only ſaw that 

it ſtrongly adhered to whatever ſubſtances he applied it. It is common in 
America, the ſize of a gooſe-egg, or ſomewhat more. Perpetually floats, 
and no efforts can fink it. Beneath, in the water, are four feet ſerv- 
ing as oars, the other four are expanded above to ſail with. But what is 
remarkable is the violent pungency of the ſlimy ſubſtance with which its 
legs are ſmeared. If the ſmalleſt quantity but touch the ſkin, it burns it 
like hot oil dropped on the part. The pain is worſt in the heat of the day 
but ccaſes in the cbol of the evening. From feeding on theſe he thinks 

the poiſonous: quality of ſome Weſt- Indian fiſh may be accounted for. 4 

They are extremely common along all the coaſts in the Gulf of Mexico; WM 

and whenever the ſhore is covered with them in an unuſual manner, it is ;44 


conſidered as a certain forerunner of a ſtorm. 
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0 OF SPINOUS MSHES. 

T are diſtinguiſned by having a complete bony covering to 
1 their gills; by breathing with gills only; by their bones being ſharp = 
and thorny; and their tails being placed perpendicular to the body. 
The foregoing claſſes bear no proportion to them in number. | = | 
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14 or the real hiſtory of hoſe fiſhes; 2 ſrl known; enn 
relates only to their external form. In 9916 Doe o: 
Fiſh, that have bony prickly. fins, are 'calleth Prickly:finned Fim; thoſe 
thac have ſoft or cartilaginous fins,” are called Soft- finned Fah. ;Spinous 
fiſh therefore are formed into theſe. two diviſio ns. 
Linnæus has, alſo, frranged thein by temarking the 8 of their, 
* the ventral or belly fins (which are thoſe particularly to beg re- 
5 marked) are (1) either wholly evanting,/ as in the eel; then the fiſh is called 
Apa. (a Greek word'Ffignifying without feet); or (2) the ventral fins 
are placed'formarder than the pectorabifins, as in the haddack'; then the 
animal is called a Augular fiſn; or (3) * fins are placed direlti) 
under the pectoral fins, as in the father lafher ; then it is called a J horarie 
Rh; or (4) the ventral fins are placed nearer the tail than the: yeckarah vey 
| as in the mind w then it is an Abaominal faſk ©: :.- 1! 20516! 27 100 . 
_ »- Prickly-finned fiſh making one general diuifion, and the ſofrufinned fiſh 
e there are prickly-finned apodal fiſhes, prickly finned * jugular 
fiſhes,: prickly-finned- thoracic fiſhes, and prickly - finned abdominal filhes': 
alſo, on/the other hand, there are ſoft- ſinned apodel Hiſhs; ſoft- finned 
r OG J 81 ee een nen Ty waged 
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. or + Srmous FISHES, w OrdER AL. wn; e 
n FOE of any one of this claſs very much IE that of 


gl - „ I thercſt: 4: Ei breathe air and water through the gills ; they live 


by rapine, each 1 ſack animals as it can fellow and they pro- 
pagate, not by bringing forth their young _ as in the cetaceous tribe; 
; 1 nor. by diſtinct eggs, as in the generalir ibe : but 


by ſpawn, which contains hundreds wr thouſands. Their bones when 
lightly inſpected appear entirely ſolid ; yet, viewed cloſely, are hollow, 
filled fr a ſubſtance leſs rancid and oily than marroQ, They are very 
numerous, and pointed. The ſkeleton of a fiſh has its members very 
regularly diſpoſed ;- and. every bone its fixed place, with perfet᷑t preciſion. 
Their number of bones is according to their number of fins; and the 
/ -pymber. io each fin is in n to the number and ſize of the fins: 


tor m__ fiſh has a regular — of bones and 9 by. — 
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fins are moved; "thoſe filh' which are large, fat, and have few fins, are the 
leaſt bony: thoſe which are ſmall, lean, and have many fins, are the 
_ © Spinous-fiſh can live out of their own element but a very ſhort time. 
In general; when taken out of the water, they pant violently and at cloſe 
intervals, the thin air not maintaining their gills in proper play; and in 
a few minutes they expire. But ſome are more vivacious than others; 
the eel lives ſeveral hours out of water; and the carp has been fattened 
in a damp cellar; being placed in a net well wrapped up in wet moſs, 
the mouth only out, and hung up in a vault; fed with white bread and 
milk; and the net now and then plunged into the water. Thus managed, 
it has been known not only to live a fortnight, but to grow, exceeding 4 
fat, and of ſuperior flavour. To ſome fiſhes, bred in the ſea, freſh water 
19immedilte deſtruction: on the other hand, ſome fiſhes, that live in our 
lakes and ponds, cannot bear ſalt water. Probably this ariſes from the 
ſuperior weight of the ſea water, and its greater force on the organs of 
"reſpiration ; ſo that fiſh uſed only to freſh water, cannot bear the weight of 
the marine fluid. No fiſhes imbibe any of the ſea's ſaltneſs with their 
food, or in reſpiration, The fleſh of all fiſhes is equally freſh, both in 
the river, and at the ſalteſt depths of the ocean; yet there are ſome whoſe 
organs are equally adapted to either element: the ſalmon, the ſhad, the 
ſmelt, and the flounder, annually quit their native ocean, and come up 
our rivers to depoſite their ſpawn. There is no danger they will not en- 
counter, even tothe ſurmounting precipices, to find a proper place for 
depoſiting - their future offspring. The SALMON aſcend rivers five 
hundred miles from the ſea; braving not only the danger of enemies, 
but alſo the aſcent of cataracts as high as a houſe. When they come to 
the bottom of ſuch a torrent, they ſeem diſappointed at the obſtruction, 
and ſwim ſome paces back : then view the danger before them, furvey it 
motionleſs for ſome minutes, advance, and again retreat; at laſt ſummon- 
ing all their force, they.leap from below, their body ſtraight, and ſtrongly 
in motion; and thus molt frequently clear every obſtruction. But ſome- 
times they want ſtrength to make the leap ; and then, in our fiiheries, they 
are taken in their deſcent, alſo by the hook, by nets, baſkets, &c. Their 
capture makes, in ſeveral countries, a great article of commerce; being 
cured in ſeveral different manners, by ſalting, pickling, or drying. 
Others, particularly the EEL, deſcend from freſh water, as Redi aſſures 
us, to bring forth in the ſea. About Auguſt, annually, in the moſt ob- 
{cure nights, and when the rivers are flooded by rains, they ſeek the ocean. 
Par N. No. 29. Nr 8 Havi 
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when they are taken in the river Arno by millions, and ſo ſmall that a 
- thoufand of them goes to a pound. It is certain they deſeend in our 
_ own rivers after floods, in abundance, and are caught in nets, to great 
_  - advantage. They poſſeſs alſo a power of climbing over obſtacles; for, 
11 by applying their glutinous and ſlimy bodies, they can creep up locks, 

weirs, and every thing that would prevent their afcending the ſtream. 
Ihere are fiſh that take a courſe of three or four thoufand miles in a 
ſeaſon; yet preyed on by whales, ſharks, and water-fowl, that regularly 
BH wait their progreſs. Thefe fiſh of pafſage bear ſtrong. analogy. to birds 
of paſſage, both from their focial diſpolition, and their immenſe numbers, 
Such are the cod, the haddock, the whiting, the mackarel, the tunny, the 
herring, and the pilchard. Other fiſh live in our vicinity, and reſide on 


ſame day. q 
nature. What impels them to ſuch voyages; what directs their paſſage ; 
- what ſupports them by the way; and what ſometimes prompts them to 
quit, for ſeveral ſeafons, one ſhore for another, and then return to. their 
accuſtomed harbour; are queftions philoſophy can hardly reſolve. 
The COD ſeems foremoſt of this wandering tribe; is only found in our 
northern part of the world. Its chief reſort is on the banks of Newfound- 
land, and the other ſand-banks off Cape-Breton. That extenſive flat 


dred miles, and ſurrounded with a deeper ſea. Hither the cod annually 

repair in numbers beyond calculation, to feed on the worms found in that 

ſandy bottom, Here they are taken in quantities, to ſupply all Europe. 

. Yet this immenſe capture makes but a very ſmall diminution of their 

numbers. When their proviſion there is exhauſted, or the ſeaſon for pro- 

pagation returns, they go off to the polar ſeas, where they depoſit their 

roes in ſecurity. From thence want of food forces them, as ſoon as the 
circumjacent ſeas are open, to repair ſouthward, © —_ 

The HADDOCK, the WHITING, and the MACKAREL, are 

| thought, by ſome, to be driven on our coaſts by %e purſuit of larger 


fiſhes: rather, they ſeek that food which is in greater plenty near the 
ſhore than out at ſea, Their migrations ſeem remarkably regularly 
ns "= T2, ; conducted, 
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i x Having reached the ſea, and produced their young, (for theſe are vivi⸗ 
pardus), they again aſcend, as opportunity offers, from January to May, 


our coaſts; or keep in the depths of ocean, ſeldom ſeen: but theſe, at 
Rated ſeaſons, viſit their accuſtomed haunts with regular certainty; 
generally returning the ſame week in the ſucceeding. year, and often me 


This is one of the moſt extraordinary circumſtances in the hiſtory of 


iſeems to be the broad top of a ſea-mountain, extending above five hun- 
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| !! y / / ee 
eonducted, even to a day. A ſhoal of haddocks often extends from the 


ſhore. three miles in breadth, and in length forty; Its limits are pre- 
ciſely known ;- for if the fiſnermen put down their lines more than three 


miles from ſhore; they catch nothing but dog - fiſn; a proof the haddock 
is not there. | R 


HERRINGS and PILCHARDS are in greateſt, abiindance in the 
higheſt northern ſeas, covered with ice great part of the year, whither 
neither man, the fin-fiſh, or the cachalot, dares purſue them. The 
quantity of inſect food thoſe ſeas ſupply, is very great; ſo that, defended 


by the rigid climate, they live at caſe, and multiply beyond expreſſion. 


Anderſon ſuppoſes they would never depart, but that their numbers 
render migration neceſſary ; and; as bees in a hive, they are compelled 
to ſeck other retreats, „ : 


„„ 2 | 
They quit the icy ſea about the middle of winter, in ſuch numbers, 
_ that were all the men in the world loaded with herrings, they would not 
oa thouſandth part away: but they barely leave their retreats, ere 


millions of enemies thin their ſquadrons. The fin-fiſh and the cachalot 
ſwallow thouſands at a yawn ; the porpeſſe, the grampus, the ſhark, the 
whole tribe of dog-fiſh, find them an eaſy prey: the unnumbgred flocks 
of ſea-fowl that chiefly inhabit near the Pole, watch their outſet, and 


: ſpread extenſive ruin, Thus ſurrounded, they ſeek ſafety by crowding | 
together, leaving to the outmoſt the danger of being firſt devoured, 


like ſheep when frighted : they ſeparate into ſhoals, one of which moves 
weſt, along the coaſts of America, as far as Carolina, In Cheſapeak bay, 


the annual inundation of theſe fiſh is ſo great, that they become a nui- 


ſance. Thoſe that hold to. the Eaſt, come down the coaſt of Iceland in 
the beginning of March; their phalanx, though after conſiderable di- 
minutions, of amazing extent, depth, and cloſeneſs, covering an extent 
as large as the iſland itſelf, . The whole water ſeems alive, and is black 
with them to a great diſtance. A ſhovel, or hollow veſſel, put into the 
water, takes them up without farther trouble. That body which viſits 
our coaſts, appears off the Shetland iſles in April. This is the fore- 
runner of the grand ſhoal in June, whoſe arrival is announced by the 
number of gannets, gulls, ſharks, and porpeſſes. The main body, of 


ſuch breadth and depth as to alter the appearance of the ocean, is divid= 


ed into columns, five or fix miles long, three or four broad; the water 
before them curls up as if forced from its bed. Sometimes they {ink for 
ten or fifreen minutes, then riſe again to the ſurface ; and, in bright 


weather, reflect a variety of ſplendid colours, purple, gold, and azure, 
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The Alkiermen take ſometimes two thouſand barrels at a fingle Te 


of their nets, At the Shetland-ifles this great army divides; Part to the 
weſtern coaſts of Ireland, where a ſecond time they divide to the Atlantic 


Ocean and to the Iriſh Sea. They ſeek thole bays and ſhores where they 
can beſt find food and defence. The quantity that attempts £6" return 18 
but ſmall; and. Anderſon doubts whether they ever return./ 

: Many doubts ariſe on every part of this migration. ay ſuch 
numbers periſh, yet, in compariſon to thoſe that ſurvive, the account is 
rrifling : ; it. ig ſuppoſed that thoſe taken by man, are not one to a mil- 
lion. Their leaving the ſhore at a ſtated time, ſeems not the impulſe of 
neceſſity ; neither is their fixing on ſome ſhores for ages, then caprici- 
ouſly forſaking them, never to return. This ſeems to indicate as if food 
had its ſhare of attraction, and was not always in equal plenty. Before 
the year 1584, the number of ſhips that reſorted to Norway 'was ſome 
thouſands. The quantity of herrings was ſuch, that a man who'ſhould 
put a ſpear in the water, as Olaus Magnus aſſerts, would ſee it ſtand on 
end. But ſoon after they deſerted theſe ſhores for the German coaſt, 


where the Hanſe-towns drove a very great trade by their capture and 
ale; but, for above a century, they have greatly forſaken. them, and 


preferred the Britiſh Channel and the Iriſh ſhores. 

The PILCHARD, which differs little from the herring, makes the | 
coaſt of Cornwall its principal reſort, The natives ſometimes incloſe a a 
bay of ſeveral miles extent with their nets, called ſeines. The ſhoals 
are perceived by the colour of the water, which aſſumes a tincture from 
the fiſhes beneath. Sometimes twelve or fifteen hundred barrels are 


taken at a draught ; ofien the quantity caught exceeds the ſalt or the 


utenſils for curing them; and then they are carried off for manure. 

-  Whence thele infinite numbers are derived, remains obſcure ; but it is 
Notorious that the STICKLEBACK, of two inches long, that might 
be thought eaſily ſupported in any water, is obliged to colonize, and 
leave its native fens. Every ſeventh” or eighth year, amazing ſhoals of 


- theſe appear in the river Welland, near Spalding, and come up the 


ſtream. They are ſuppoſed to be detached from ſome of the fens, over- 


Charged with numbers. A man, employed by a farmer to take them for 


manure, got for a conſiderable time four 1 a day, by felling 


them at a halfpenny per buſhel ! 


Such is the amazing propagation of fiſhes in our own climate ; but 
this bears no proportion to the vaſt quantities in the Indian ocean, 


here it is but going down to the Thage, and fiſh are found 1n great 
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is ſo great, that they are left in ſhoals on ſwamps, dried by the ſu un, and 
their putrefaction contributes to render the cauntry unhealthful. 
A fogle herring, multiplying unmoleſted and undiminiſhed for twenty 
years, would furniſh a progeny. greater in bulk than ten times our globe; 
ſo that the porpeſſe, the ſhark, the cod-fiſh, are benefaFors, without 
whoſe aſſiſtance the ſea would ſoon become overcharged wich the bur- 
then of its own productions. * 

Their ſpawn is depoſited ere the ſun- beams may Wie it, either at 
the bottom of ſhallow ſhores, or on tlie furface in deeper waters. A 
ſmall degree of heat anſwers the purpoſes of incubation, and the animal 
iſſues from the egg in perfect formation. 

Annually, in July, there appear near Greenwich ſhoals of mall fiſhes, 
called by the Londoners White Bait. It is univerſally agreed that they 
are the young of ſome fiſh : they are never ſeen but at this time, and 
never have any roe. The quantity is amazing ; and the fiſh that pro- 
duces them in ſuch numbers muſt be in plenty, though it is not yet 
known what that fiſh is, as they correſpond with no other ſpecies what- 
ever. Some think them the young of ſome animal not yet come to per- 
fect form. | 
The manner in which the eggs of fiſhes are impregnated, is wholly un- 
known ; but ſuppoſed to be by the male ſhedding his milt on them, when 
he meets them. _ Spinvus fiſhes produce by ſpawn ; yet ſome, as the cet. 
and the blenny, bring forth their young alive. | 

With reſpect to the growth of fiſhes, it is obſeryed that CARPS, the 
firſt year, grow to about the ſize of a willow leaf ; at two years, are about 
four inches long; the third ſeaſon, five inches; at four years old, ſix 
inches; the fifth, ſeven; afterwards from eight to twelve inches. Yea- * 
fiſh, the fimermen aſſure us, muſt be ſix years old before it is fit for 
table. T hey aſſure us, MACKAREL, a year old, are as large as one's 
finger; thoſe of two years, twice that length; at three and four years, 
they are that ſmall kind of mackarel,'without melts or roes ; between five 
and fix, they are full-grown fiſh, With regard to flat fiſnes, they tell us 
che turbot and barbel, at one year, are about the ſize of a crown piece; 
the ſecond year, as large as the palm of one's hand; nor till the fifth and 
fixth year, large enough for table. So that fiſh are a conſiderable time 
in coming to their full growth, and are a long time deſtroyed, before they 
become deſtropers. | 
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r 1 wi ind kind e DORADO EE voracious? . eie found 
in the WE: 5 climates ; the moſt active and moſt deauriful of its tribe. 
The back ehamelled with ſpots, bluciſh-green and ſilver; tail and fins 
gold colour, of extreme brilliancy: the eyes are on each ſide the head, 
large and. beautiful, ſurrounded with circles of ſhi ing gold. ' Theſe 
_ fſhare always in, motjon, ang play round ſhips in full ſail, with eaſe and 
| bs | 7 fecurity. Ever purſuing or purſued, they are contigually in warfare ; 
| * defending themſelves againſt the ſhark, or darting after fmaller fiſhes. 
The FLYING- FISH abounds. in theſe ſeas; and being ſmall, ſeldom 
larger than a herring, is chiefly: ſought by the dorado, which being ſix 
| feet long, not thicket than a falmon, and furniſhed with à full comple- 
4 ment of fins, divides the water. with amazing rapidity; The flying-fiſh 
BH 2 has two pair of fins longer than the body, and moved by a ſtronger ſet 
© I # of muſcles than any other. The efforts to ſeize on one ſide, and the 
arts of eſcaping on the other, are perfectly amuſing. The dorado is ſeen 
In full chace, darting after its prey, which will not leave the water, while 
it has the advantage of ſwimming, in the beginning; but, tired at laſt, 
and its long fins growing uſeleſs in the water, they are now exerted ia 
fight, in a different manner and direction: by this means he riſes from 
the water, flutter over its. ſurface. two or three hundred yards, till en- 
+ feebled by this exerciſe ; but they have now acquired a power of freſh 
efforts ir the vater, and of ſwimming with ſpme velocity: {till the active 
enemy keeps it in view, and drives it again from the deep, till it drops 
* at laſt into the mouth of its fierce purſuer. Should it eſcape from its 
enemies of the deep, yet the tropic bird and the albatroſs are ever upon 
the wing to ſeize it, and often whole ſhoals of them fall on ſhip- board. 
It would ſeem that there is ſomething more favourable to the fecun- 
- dity of fiſhes in the ocean than in freſh water. In freſh water alſo fiſhes 
ſeem to abate much of their courage and rapacity ; purſue each other 
with leſs violence, and ſeem to be leſs powerfully actuated. The cod on 
the banks of Newfoundland, the inſtant the hook, which is only baited | 
with the guts of the animal laſt taken, is gropped into the water, darts 
to ĩt at once, and the fiſhermen have to pull up as faſt as they throw 
down: whereas thoſe who fiſh in 'freſh waters muſt wait whole hours in 


- fruitleſs expectation g and the patience of an angler is proverbial. 
1 The PIKE is the moſt active and voraciovs of freſh water fiſhes, and 


© 8 


* will attack every fiſh leſs than itſelf; ſemetimes is choaked, by atteinpt- 
ing to ſwallow ſuch as are too large : : fiſh of all kinds, even its own, it in- 
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*. diſcrimj nately®devours 5 that every fiſh owes its ſafety nate mind. 4 
= neſs, celerity, or courage. The pike will draw'down 8 * 
young ducks while ſwimming about. Geſner mentions a mule that 
ſtooped to drink, when a famiſhed pike that was near. ſeized it by the 


1 


contend with the otter for his prey, and endeavour to foro it from him. 
Fd this reaſon it is dreadeg by all other fiſh ;- and ſmall ohes ſhew the 
ſame uneaſineſs and deteſtation at the preſetice of their tyrant, as little 


near the ſurface, as is frequent, the lefſer fiſh are often obſerved to ſwim 
around it in vaſt numbers, with a mixture of caution and terror. : 

Other tribes of freſh water fiſh chiefly ſubſiſt on worms and inſets, 
purſuing them at the bottom, or jumping after them to the ſurface. In 
winter their appetite ſeems to forſake them, at leaſt they continue ſo tor- 
pid, that few baits will tempt them. They continue in deep holes for 
days together, without appearing to move. The cold ſeems to affect 
them, they lie cloſe to the bottom, and ſeldom venture out except the 
day be fine, and the ſhallows tepified by the rays of the ſun. Some 
fiſhes may be rendered ſo torpid by the cold, in the northern rivers, as 
to be frozen up in their great maſſes ot ice, in which they continue for 
ſeveral months, the priſoners of congelation, waiting. the approach of a 
warmer ſun, to reſtore life and libertxꝛ. 

Each ſpecies of fiſh is infeſted with worms of kinds peculiar to 1fſelf, 
Theſe lodge either in the jaws, and the inteſtines internally, or near the 
fins externally. . When healthy and fat, fiſh are not much annoyed by * 
them; but in winter, when lean or ſickly, they ſuffer very much. In 
fome ſeaſons they fuffer epidemic diforders, and are ſeen dead by the . 

water- ſide, without apparent cauſe; yet they are animals of all others 
moſt vivacious, and often live on ſubſtances poiſonous to the more per- 
fect claſſes of animated nature. Whether the poiſonous qualities of ſome 
may not ariſe from this cauſe is uncertain, That they inflict poifonous 
wounds is the opinion of many. Their being poiſonous, when eaten, is 
equally notorious ; and the cauſe equally inſcrutable. Others have af- 4 
- Cribed the poiſon of theſe fiſhes to their feeding upon copperas beds. IP ＋ 
With us, if fiſhes, ſuch as carp or tench, acquire any diſagrecable flavour . 
from the lakes in which they have been bred, this can be as by * 
their being kept e time in finer and better water. 


noſe, nor was it diſengaged till the beaſt fling'it on ſhore. IT hey will * 0 


birds do at the ſight of an hawk or an owl; When the pike les aſleep * | 
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alen divided by naturaliſts i into Corbis, alas Teſtacedus : : 
IT. both totally unlike'fiſhes' in gppearance, without bones on the ih- 
HZ "6 e, but haying à ſhell as an external covering. Cruſtaceous fiſn have'a 
* _ not quite of a ſtony hardneſs, but in ſomg meaſure vapable of yield- 
Teſtaceous fiſhes have A tha of a ſtony hardneſs, brittle, and in- 
Fable of yielding. Of the cruſtaceous kinds are the lobſter and the 
| : of the teſtaceous, vyffers, muſcles, cockles, and ſea ſnails, 1 in infi- 
1 av nite variety: 
The crdſtaceous tribe ſeems placed between fiſhes,” properly fo called, 
bY „ and the ſnail-like or teſtaceous tribes. They have motion, and hunt 
$1 for food with great avidity, like the former; but are incapable of ſwim- 
ming, and creep along the bottom, like the latter. The chief of the 
bs « kind is the Lobſter; under which we rank the Prawn, er iſh, 
CEOs Sea-Crab, Land-Crab, and their varieties. 


* THE LOBSTER KIND. 


HE Lobſter and the Crab are in manners and conformation ets 
the ſame. Voracious like fiſhes, they lead an inſec̃t life at the bottom 
of the water; and are often obliged to wait till accident brings their prey. 
* They have neither red blood nor warmth in their bodies. Whatever they 
ſeize on is ſure to periſh, though never ſo well defended ; they even de- 
vour each other: and may, in ſome meaſure, be ſaid to eat themſelves ; 
ee they change their ſhell and their ſtomach every year, _ their old 
F* Al Romacht generally ſerves to glut the new. _ +» 
1 Thoſe who firſt ſee the Lobſter, are apt to miſtake 5 head for the 
tail. The animal moves with its claws foremoſt, "Thefe are his inſtru - 
ments of proviſion and defence; theſe open like à pair of nippers, have 
Y FM Freat ſtrength, take firm hold, and are uſually notched, which increaſes 
their tenacity, The Lobſter has eight FLY four on each ſide; theſe, 
with tail, give the animal its progreſſive and bel motion. Be- 
tmeen the * * is * head, ; its exes . like two black, 
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HE LOBSTER X 
horny ſpecks on each ſide; theſe it can advance out of the ſocket, or 


withdraw, at pleaſure. The mouth opens the long way of the body; 


has two teeth for the comminution of its food; three more are in the 
ſtomach, one on each ſide, the other below. Between the two teeth is a 
fleſhy ſubſtance, in the ſhape of a tongue. The inteſtines are one long 


bowel, from the mouth to the vent; hut this animal is ſingular in hav- 


ing the ſpinal matrow in the breaſt bone. Two long feelers or horns iſſue 
on each ſide the head, as if to apprize the animal of danger, or prey. The 


tail is the grand inſtrument of motion; and with this it can raiſe itſelf in 


the water. Under this is lodged the ſpawn in great abundance ; every. 


pea adhering to the next by a very fine filament. Lobſters are ſuppoſed to 
be ſelf-impregnated! The ovary, or place where the ſpawn is firſt pro- 


duced, is toward the tail, where a red ſubſtance is found, which is a cluſ- 
ter of peas, too ſmall for excluſion. From this receptacle go two canals, 
that open on each ſide at the jointures of the ſhell, at the belly ; through 
theſe paſſages the peas deſcend to be excluded, and placed under the tail, 
where the animal preſerves them from danger for ſome time, till they 
come to maturity ; when, being furniſhed with limbs and motion, they 
drop off into the water. A ETD | | 
When the young Lobſters leave the parent, they ſeek refuge in the 


ſmalleſt clefts of rocks, and crevices at the bottom of the ſea. They 
grow larger in a few weeks, from the accidental ſubſtances which the wa- 


ter waſhes to their retreats. They alſo acquire a hard, firm ſhell, or 
armour, . They then quit their fortreſſes, and creep along the bottom, 
in hopes of plunder. . Fiſh ſpawn, ſmaller of their own kind, but chiefly 


worms at the bottom of the tea, ſupply them with plenty. | 


But the body of the Lobſter increaſing, while the ſhell remains the 
ſame, it becomes impriſoned within its ſhell. ' Young Lobſters change 
their ſhell oftener than the old, who remain in the ſame ſhell ſometimes 
two years together; but uſually all change their ſhell yearly, generally 


at the beginning of ſummer, when food is in plenty, and their vigour in 


perfection: ſoon their activity ceaſes ; they forſake the open parts of the 
deep, ſeeking retired ſituations among the rocks or outlets, where they 
may remain in ſafety. Some days before the change, the animal diſconti- 


nues its uſual voraciouſneſs; is no longer ſeen harrowing up the ſand at the 


bottom, or fighting, or hunting, but torpid and motionleſs. Juſt before 


caſting its ſhell, it throws itſelf on its back, ſtrikes its claws againſt each 
other, and every limb ſeems to tremble ; its feelers are agitated, and the 
whole body in violent motion: it then ſwells in an unuſual manner; at 
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laſt the ſhell begins to divide at its Junctures; piieularly-ac thoſe of 
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the belly, before but ſeemingly united. It alſo ſeems turned infide dut; 


and its ſtomach comes away with its ſhell. After this, it diſengages the , 


claws, which burſt at the joints, with a tremulous motion caſting them 


off. Now, weak and enfeebled, it continues ſeveral hours motion- 


leſs ; many die; all are in ſuch a weakly ſtate, that they neither take 


food, nor venture from their retreats; they have not only the ſoftneſs, 


but the timidity of a worm. The dog-fiſh, the cod, and the ray, devour 


| them by hundreds, This defenceleſs ſtate continues but a ſhort time: 


in leſs than two days the ſkin is grown almoſt as hard as before; its ap- 

petite increaſes, and the firſt object of its gluttony is ſaid to be its late 
ſtomach. This it devours eagerly, and alſo its former ſhell. In about 
forty-eight hours the new ſhell is perfected, and hard as the former which 
was but juſt thrown aſide. By its new ſhell ! is ſeen chat! it N groun't ina 
very few days above a third in ſize. 

At certain ſeaſons of the year, theſe animals never mobs without en- 
gagement. The loſs of a leg, or a claw, is no great calamity the victor 
carries off the ſpoil to feaſt on, while the vanquiſhed retires from the de- 
feat, to wait for a thorough repair. Where the joint of the claw was cut 
away, is ſeen in a moſt furpriſing manner to burgeon out, the beginning 


of a new claw; at firſt ſmall and tender, but in three weeks time almoſt 


as large and powerful as the old one: but it never arrives to the full 


ſize. 
Of this extraordinary yet akon dre are 6 ndiny varieties. 


Some three feet long, -and (if the ſhrimp and the prawn: be of the claſs, 
though unfurniſhed with claws) others not above an inch. All live in the 


water, and can bear its abſence for a few hours. The wen! is black When 


freſh, but turns red by boiling. 
The Lobfters creep into a baſket of Ache let into eight or ten 


fathom water, for the bait, but cannot get out again. The river Cray- 


fiſh differs little from the Lobſter, but that it lives 2 in freſh water; 


the other only in the ſea. *© 


The CRAB is found equally in freſh ey falt water ; upon land as well 
as in the ocean; its ſnape differs much from the Lobſter, which it reſem- 


Hles in habits and conformation. The tail is the broad flap that covers 


part of the belly, and when lifted diſcovers the ſpawn in great abundance, 
Its claws are two; its legs eight, four on either lide. It is bold, and vo- 


| Faczous, and e It peſerrbes, the 9 except in its amaz- 
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ou bulk of body compared to its head, and the length of i its inteſtines, 
which have many con volqtions. | 

The LAND CRAB is found in ſome of the warmer regions of Eu- 
rope, and abundantly in the tropical climates of Africa and America. 
Various kinds, endued with various properties; ſome healthful, delicious, 
and nouriſhing ; others very poifonous and malignant; Gmc half an 

inch, others a foot broad; ſome are of a dirty brown; others e > 
mottled. * 

That called the VIOLET CRAB, of the Caribbee Illands, is the 
moſt noted for its ſnape, its delicacy, and its manners. It ſomewhat re- 
ſembles two hands cut through the middle and joined together; fon 

each ſide looks like four fingers, and the two claws the tHu The 
body is covered with a ſhell as large as a man's hand, bunched in the 2 
middle, on the fore- part of which are two lohg eyes, the ſine of a grain 

of barley, tranſparent as cryſtal, and hard as horn. 


s * i 
* 


A little below theſe 
is the mouth, covered with a ſort of barbs, under which are two broad 
ſharp teeth, white as ſnow; not placed croſs-ways, but rather likg the 
blades of a pair of ſciſſars. With theſe teeth they cut leaves, fruiks, andy, ,4 
rotten. wood, which is their uſual food. But their principal® inſtrument 
for ſeizing is their nippers, which hold ſo tight, that the anindal loſes t we. * 
limb ſooner than its graſp; and is often ſcen ſcampering off, hay ing le 2 
its claw ſtill holding faſt the enemy, which keeps for above 3 minute 
faſtened on the finger after the crab is making off. In fact; it loſes. 

no great matter by ſeaving a leg or an arm, for they ſoon grow againy 
They live in a kind of ſociety in the mountains; but regblarly once 4 
year march down to the ſea-ſide, in a body of ſome millions. They * 
chuſe April or May for their expedition.; fallying out by thouſands from 
hollow trees, the clefts of rocks, and holes which they dig under the 
earth. The proceſſion ſets forward from the mountains, with the regula- 
rity of an army under the guidance of an experienced commander. The 
firſt diviſion conſiſts of the ſtrongeſt agd boldęſt males, 
obliged to halt for want of rain. Th main Body i is compoſed of fema 
(which never leave the mountains till the rain is det in) forming colum 
of fifty paces broad, and three miles deep, althoſt covering the grund 
Three or four days after this the rear guard follows; a ſtraggling wibe 

of males and females, neither fo robuſt nor ſo numerous as the rmer- 
The night 1 ts their chief time of proceeding ; but if it rains by day, they * 
profit by it, and move forward in their ſlow uniform manner. When 


the ſun ſhines hot, ny halt, and wait till the cool of the evening. Whefr ® 
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"2 rerrified, they march back i in confuſion, holding up their nippers, which 
they often clatter together, as if threatening thiir diſturbers. If any one 
i maimed, and incapable of proceeding, the reſt devour it on the ſpot, 
5 and purſue their ; journey. After a thouſand dangers (ſometimes during 
| ? .$ three months) they arrive at their deſtined port, and prepare to caſt their 
*  » pawn. The peas are within their bodies, not under the tail; for the 
15 creature waits the benefit of the ſea · water to help delivery. The Crab 
having reached the ſhore, eagerly goes to the water's edge, and lets the 
waves waſh over its body, then withdraws to land. In a little time the. 
S ſpawn grows larger, is excluded, and ſticks under the tail, as big as a 
s . -- ten's egg, and exactly reſembling the rowes of herrings. In this ſtate 
| S they once'more ſeek the ſhore, and ſhaking off their ſpawn into the wa- 
t ter, leave accident to bring. it to maturity. At this time ſhoals of fiſh at- 
tend, in exfSectation of this annual ſupply ; and two thirds, perhaps, of 
| the crabs eggs are immediately devoured by them. Thoſe that eſcape 
= - are hatched under the ſand; and ſoon after millions of little crabs are 
4 ſiee itiqg the ſhore, and ſlowly travelling up to the mountains. The 
i « fold ones have, become ſo feeble and lean, they can hardly creep, and 
their fleſh Changes its colour. Moſt of them continue in the flat parts 
ow the cotintry till they recover, in holes in the earth: there throwing 
off theix old ſhells, as it were whole, the place where they opened on the 
belly being unſeen: they hecome naked, and almoſt motionleſs for a week 
"= ether. They have under their ſtomachs four large white ſtones, 
"Which , om gu decreaſe as the ſhell hardens, at which time the animal +, 
is feen ſlowly making its way back; all this is commonly performed in 
fix weeks. This Crab, when in the mountains, is impregnable; ſub- 
fiſting on vegetables, i it ſeldom ventures out; and its habitation is inac- 
"ceffible. *.Ir is 6nly when compelled to deſcend into the flat country 
ber ſt is <2 em The natives wait its deſcent, and deſtroy thouſands; 
ut only ſeek that ſmall ſpawn which lies on each ſide the ſtomach within 
e ſhell, about the thickneſs of aman's thumb. On their return, being 
vered with'a new ſkin; teſembling ſoft* parchment, almoſt every part 
to the ſtomach may be eaten. They are taken in their holes by 
„ Ecfting for them in the ground with an inſtrument; or ſought after by 
, Bight with flambeaux. The inſtant it pexgerves itſelf attacked, it falls 
. baekward, and with its claws pinches moſt terribly. But the dexterous 4 
1 -catcher takes them by dhe hinder legs in ſuch a manner, that Its 
.gippers cannot toueh him, and throws it into his bag. 


Many axe ——— having fed, as it is thought, on the mag- 
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are always rejected. 


The SOLDIER RAR has ſome ſimilitude to the Lobſter, without: 


its ſhell. Uſually four inches long, no ſhell behind, but covered to the 
tail with a rough ſkin, terminating in a point: ſtrong hard nippers be- 
fore, like the Lobſter; one of them is as thick as a man's thumb, and 


pinches moſt powerfully. Theſe have no ſhell, but take poſſeſſion of one 


deſerted by ſome other animal; it there reſides till too large for its habi - 
tation: like the former, deſcending yearly from the mountains to the 


' ſea-ſhore, to depoſit its ſpawn, and to procure a new ſhell. It is very 


probable that its firſt care is to provide for its offspring; and it is thought, 
from the number of little ſhells which it is ſeen examining, that it depo- 
ſits its ſpawn in them, After many trials and combats for a new ſhell, 

the ſoldier is equipped. There is often a conteſt between two for ſome 


well-looking favourite habitation ; both endeavouring to take poſſeſſion ; - 


they ſtrike with their claws ; and bite till the weakeſt is obliged to yield. 

When this animal is taken, it ſends forth a feeble cry, endeavouring to 
| ſeize the enemy with its nippers ; with which, if it faſtens, it will ſooner 
die than quit the graſp. The wound is very painful, and not eaſily 


cured. For this reaſon, and as it is not much eſteemed for its fleſh, it 
is generally permitted to return ſafely to its old retreat in the moun- 
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EE manners of this claſs of creatures, that for the moſt part creep 
along the bottom, or are driven by the waves, is almoſt en- 
tirely unknown. The wreathing of their ſhells, or their ſpots, have been 


deſcribed ; but of their appetites, combats, eſcapes, and arts of ſub- 
ſiſtence, we are ignorant. | | 


A ſhell is a natural habitation ; hard and ſtony ; often partly derived 


by the animal from ſurrounding objects; the fluids of the animal furniſh- 
ing the cement. Theſe unite into that firm covering which ſhell-fiſh 
generally reſide in. 5 
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| / | 11 1 IP WE pn ons = 1 . 
As we cannot deſcribe the modes of the deep, and its peculiarities, to 
give exact ideas of the manner in which ſea-ſhells ate formed; we muſt 

advert to an animal within our inſpection, with the formation of whoſe | 

ſhell we are beft acquainted : ſuch is the Garden-Snail, with whoſe hiſ- 
tory Swammerdam has taken endleſs pains, The-ſame manner of for- 
mation extends to all animals having ſhells, whether on land or in the 
water. The young ſnail, at leaving the egg, carries its ſhell on its back, 
being arrived at a certain growth, and its little habitation ſufficiently 
hardened. - This beginning of the ſhell only equals a pin's head, but 
gross rapidly, having at firſt but two circumvolutions. As the animal 
increaſes in ſize, theſe circumvolutions increaſe alſo, until they be five 
in number, which is never exceeded in land ſnails, but ſea ſnails ſome- 
times have ten. The animal enlarges its ſhell at the mouth, with its 
little teeth biting and clearing away the ſcaly ſkin from the edges, and 
then adds another rim to its ſhell. Its whole body is furniſhed with 
Slands, from which flows out a kind of ſlimy fluid, like ſmall ſpiders 
threads, which unite in one common ſurface, and by time condenſe into 
a2 tony hardneſs. It is that gliſtening ſubſtance which it leaves after its 
ttack. This fluid paſſes through an infinite number of little glands till 
it arrives at the pores of the ſkin, but is there ſtopped by the ſhell below; 
and therefore riſes to the mouth of the ſhell; where enlargement is want- 
ed. There the firſt layer of ſlime ſoon hardens; then another is added, 
which hardens alſo, till the ſhell becomes as thick as is requiſite. Thus 
every ſhell may be conſidered as compoſed of a number of layers of 
lime, which have entirely proceeded from the animal's own body. If 
the external coat be ſcaled off, the inner ſubſtance will be found of one. 
fimple colouring ; which hints that the animal's own juices give only 
one colour; whereas we ſee ſome ſhells ſtained with an hundred: ſome- 
times perhaps borrowed from ſurrounding objects. Others think, that 
As in the body of every one of . theſe animals ſeveral ſtreaks are diſcerned 
of a different colour, the juices flowing from thoſe parts will be alſo of a 
different hue, and will conformably tinge that part of. the ſhell which 
%4C% ......) c“ ANI nh 
Shells have generally a white ground, tinctured with red, yellow, 
brown, green, and other ſhades and mixtures, but never blue; for blue 
is a colour which ſea-water changes. 15 ö 
Convolutions, prominences, and general form depend on the animal, 
and uſually bear ſome reſemblance to the body on which they are 
. 1 „ | moulded. 
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moulded. If the animal has any tumour or excreſcence, it creates a ſwel- 


ling in that part of the incruſtation to which it correſponds. When it 


makes additions to its apartments, the ſame protuberance which had 


raiſed the ſhell before, ſwells it again at ſome little diſtance, by which the 
ſame inequality runs ſpirally all round the ſhell. Sometimes theſe tu- 
mours are ſo large, or pointed, that their counterparts in the jncruſ- 
tation appear like horns : theſe quitted, and others made, increaſes their 
number. If the body be channelled, the ſhell that covers it will be 


channelled likewiſe. Their diverſity is ſo great, their figures and colours 


ſo very ſtriking, that ſeveral perſons have made their arrangement the 
buſineſs of their lives. Some ſhells, ſuch as the Stairs Shell, or the Ad- 
miral Shell, are equally precious, by their ſcarceneſs, as pearls. Shells 
exhibit great difference of figure; flat, concave, long, lunated, drawn 
round in a circle, the orbit cut in two; ſome riſing on the back, ſome 
ſmooth, ſome wrinkled, toothed, ſtreaked, the point variouſly intorted, 


the mouth pointing like a dagger, folded back, bent inwards : all theſe 


variations, and many more, furniſh at once novelty, elegance, and ſpe- 
culation. 33350 | £1 
Ariſtotle has divided them into three kinds: firſt, the Univalve, or 


Turbinated, which conſiſt of one piece, like the box of a ſnail ; ſecond- 


ly, the Bivalve, conſiſting of two pieces, united by a hinge, like an 
_ oyſter, thirdly, the Multivalve, conſiſting of more than two pieces, as 


the Acorn Shell, which has not Teſs than twelve. Thoſe fiſhed up from 


the deep, are called by the Latin name pelagii; thoſe caſt on ſhore, are 
called littorales. Many of the pelagii are never ſeen on ſhore; they 
continue in their native depths, and we owe their capture to accident. 


Sea-ſhells exceed both land and foſſil ſhells in beauty, in high poliſh, 


and in brilliant and-various colouring. Freſh-waters have but two kinds 
of ſhells; the bivalved and the turbinated. Land ſhells are but of one 
kind, the turbinated; but in that. are four or five very beautiful varie- 
ties. Foſſil, or extraneous ſhells, are in great numbers, and of as many 
kinds as in the ſea itſelf, and which our moſt exact and induſtrious ſhell» 
collectors have not been able to fiſh up from the deep, and probably 
thouſands of different forms ſtill remain at the bottom unknown. 
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OF TURBINATED SHELL- FISH. 


0 conceive the manner in a. certain animals fubfit at the bot- 
| 4 tom of the deep, we muſt again have recourſe to one af a ſimilar 
nature and formation that we know. 

The Snail is ſupriſingly fitted for the life it is to lead. Its organs of 
life are almoſt as complete as the largeſt animal; tongue, brain, ſalival 
ducts, glands, nerves, ſtomach, inteſtines; liver, heart, and blood- 
veſſels: beſides this, it has a purple bag that furniſhes a red matter to 
different parts of the body, together with ſtrong mufcles that hold it to 
the ſhell, and which are hardened, like tendons, at their inſertion. 

Its firſt ſtriking peculiarity is its eyes on the points of its largeſt horns. 
When the Snail is in motion, four horns appear; the two uppermoſt and 

* Jongeſt deſerve peculiar conſideration, having the eyes fixed at their ex- 
treme ends, appearing like two blackiſh points. When taken out of 
the body, they are of a bulbous figure; they have but one coat; and the 
three humours, the vitreous, the aqueous, and the cryſtalline, are indiſ- 
tint. Thee fee are directed to different objects at pleaſure, by a regular 
motion out of the body; or hidden, by a very ſwift contraction into the 
body. Under the ſmall horns 1 Is the mouth, furniſhed with Os: ridges 
or teeth. 

Every ſnail is at once male nd female; and while it impregnates ano- 
ther, is itſelf impregnated ; veſſels ſupplying the fluid are placed chiefly 
in the fore part of the neck, and extend over the body; but the organs 

of both ſexes are always found united, and growing together. A large 

opening on the right ſide of the neck, gives a paſſage to excrements, 
ſerves as an opening for reſpiration, and alſo as an organ of generation; 
within which each has other neceſſary parts, and from which apertures, 
they being greatly dilated, two organs,” reſembling inteſtines, are ſeen 
iſſuing : from the ſame aperture they lance a kind of dart, which is 
pretty hard, barbed, and ending in a very ſharp point ; ſome minutes 
after, the ſnail which received the weapon, darts one of its own at its an- 
tagoniſt, which is received in like manner; then ſoftly approaching 
nearer, they cloſe with each other. This is generally thrice repeated, at 
intervals of fifteen days; and, at every time, a new dart is mutually 


emitted. 
After 
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After eighteen days they produce their eggs, at the opening of the 
neels; and hide them in the earth with the greateſt ſolicitude. Theſo 
eggs are in great numbers, round, white, and covered with a ſoft 
ſnell; ſticking to each other Heb. an imperceptible flime : about the ſize 
of a ſmall —_—_— | 

Sometimes theſe animals are 2 Fi feemingly to pieces and utterly 
deſtroyed; yet, in a few days, they mend their numerous breaches by 
the ſame ſubſtancc of which the ffiell is originally made. They are 
ſometimes ſeen with eight or ten of theſe patches; but though poſſeſſing 
pou to mend its ſhe}I; it cannot, when ar full growth, make a new one. 

The Snail” is very voracious 3 ſubſifts on the leaves of plants and 
trees; but is very delicate in its choice. The animal moves forward by 
means of that broad muſcular ſkin which ſometimes is ſeen projecting 
round the mouth of the ſhell; this is expanded before, and then con- 
tracted with a kind of undulating motion; alſo by. its ſlimy ſubſtance, 
with which it is copiouſly furniſhed, and which it emits wherever it 
moves, as on a kind of carpet, it proceeds ſlowly along, without danger 
of wounding its tender body againſt aſperities; by this it aſcends to its 
food on trees, and by chis deſcends, without danger of falling, and 
breaking! its ſhell. nie 

Art the approach of winter, the Snail Vaites itſelf in the earth, or re- 
tires to ſome hole, to continue torpid during the ſeverity of the ſeaſon: 2 
ſometimes alone; but more frequently ſeveral are found together, ap- 
parently deprived of life and ſenſation. For warmth and ſecurity, the 
Snail forms a cover or lid to the mouth of its ſhell with its flime, 
which ſtops it up entirely, and thus protects it from every external dan- 
ger: this is whitiſh, pretty hard and ſolid, yet porous and thin to admit 
air, without which che animal cannot Vive. ' The Snail awakes one of the 
firſt fine days of April, breaks open its cell, and ſallies forth for nouriſh- 
ment: being very voracious, at firſt almoſt any vegetable that is green 
ſeems welcome; ; but the ſucculent plants of the garden, and the various 
kinds of pulſe, are at ſome ſeaſons almoſt wholly deſtroyed by their 
numbers. So great is the multiplication of ſnails at ſome years, that 
gardeners imagine they burſt from th&earth. A wet ſeaſon is generally 
favourable to their production; for very dry ſeaſons, or dry places, cauſe 
too great a conſumption of its flime, without plenty of which it cannot 
ſubſiſt in health and vigour. 

Of the Sea-Snail naturaliſts have mentioned fifteen kinds; of this Freſh- 
water-Snail eight kinds; and of the Land. Snail five. Theſe ſtrongly 
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teſemble the garden ſnail, in the formation of their ſhell, in their her- 
maphrodite natures, in the ſlimy ſubſtance with which they are covered, 


in the formation of their inteſtines, and in the diſpoſition and uſes of the 
hole on the right ſide of the neck; yet there are one or two remarkable 
diſtinctions: the FRESH-WATER SNna1L, pnd probably all ſnails that live 

in water, have a contrivance for riſing to the ſurface, or ſinking to the 
bottom. This is by opening and ſhutting the orifice on the right fide of 
the neck, which is furniſhed with, muſcles for that purpoſe, in order to 
draw in or expel the air, ay it finds occaſion. By dilating this it riſes ; 
by compreſſing it, it ſinks. It is alſo viviparous, and brings forth its 
young not only alive, but with their ſhells, in ſome degree of perfection. 
«© March 12,” ſays Swammerdam, I began my obſervations on this 
ſnail, and collected a great number, which I put into a large baſon filled 
with rain-water, and fed for a long time with potter's earth diſſolved in 
it. Lopened one of theſe ſnails, when I found nine living ſnails in its 


: womb : the largeſt were placed foremoſt, as the firſt candidates for ex- 
clufion. I put them into freſh-water, and they lived to the eighteenth of 


the fame month, moving and ſwimming, like ſnails: full grown.“ 
Of the ſea kinds alſo, ſome are viviparous, while other lay eggs. Such 
are one or two of the Buccinums ; within which living young have been 
frequently found upon diſſection. In general the reft of this numer- 
ous claſs bring forth eggs; from whence the animal burſts at maturity, 
completely equipped with an houſe, which the element where. it refides 


does not prevent from enlarging. - 


Among ſome of the ſea kinds one impregnates the other; but is in- 
capable of impregnation by the ſame, and receives it from a third, which 


is itſelf impregnated by a fourth. In this manner Mr, Adanſon has ſeen 


vaſt numbers of ſea ſnails united together in a chain. In the bulin and 


the coret the orifices are ſeparate from each other: that which performs 


the office of the male being at the origin of the horns ; the other farther 
down on the neck. In general all that have this .omfice on the 
right fide, have their ſhells turned from right to left Not the contrary, 


thoſe which have it on the left, ſide, have their ſhells turned from left to 
right. £723 1 


Many ſea ſnails want horns, and none have | above two. Eyes 
are unneceſſary to creatures whoſe food is uſually concealed in the 
darkeſt places; and who, poſſeſſed of very little motion, are obliged to 
grope for what they ſubſiſt on.—Sea ſnails are larger than land ſnails. 
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wiſe, as in quadrupedes. In moſt ſea ſnails, the mouth is placed longi- 
tudinally, but in fome obliquely, or on one fide. Others, of the Trochus 
kind have no mouth; but a trunk, very long in ſome kinds, and ſhorter 
in others. This trunk is fleſhy, muſcular, ſupple, and hollow. Its ex- 
tremity is bordered with a cartilage, and toothed like a ſaw. Theſe are, 


among, ſnails, what the tiger, the eagle, or the ſhark is among beaſts, 
birds, or fiſhes. The whole race of ſhelled animals avoid their approach; 


though of a thick clumſy ſhell themſelves, they move with greater 
ſwiftneſs at the bottom than moſt ſhell fiſh ; and ſeize their prey with 


greater facility. No ſhell fo large but they will boldly venture to attack 


it; and, with their piercing auger-like trunk, will quickly bore it 
through. No efforts the invaded animal makes avail : if it expand itſelf, 
and riſe to the ſurface, the enemy rifes with it; if it fink to the bottom, 


its deftroyer cloſely adheres. Thus this carnivorous ſhell-fiſh ſticks for 
ſeveral days, or weeks, to its prey, until with its trunk it has ſucked out 


all ſubſtance, or until it drops off when the other begins to putrefy. 
Beſide a thick ſnell, many ſnails are furniſhed with a lid, which opens 
and ſhuts at pleaſure. When hunting for food, it opens its box, gropes 
or ſwims. about; when ſatisfied, drops its lid, and ſinks to the bottom; 


where it might be ſuppoſed in perfect ſecurity, but that the trochus 


breaks into its incloſure. Scarce a ſhell is met with entire and ſound 
to the end of its convolutions; but the thinneſt ſhells are moſt ſubject 
to this invaſion. 5 8 


Of all ſea ſnails, that moſt frequently ſeen ſwimming, and whoſe 


ſhell is thinneſt, is the NAUTILUS. Whether it is thus employed in 
eſcaping its enemies at the bottom, or in ſeeking food at the ſurface, 
may be doubted. Its ſtomach contains chiefly food found at the bottom. 


Its induſtry, therefore, may be owing to its fears ; and its arts of failing - 


may have been originally the product of neceſſity. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies of the nautilus, yet all may be reſolved into 
two: one with a white ſhell, thin as paper, which it often quits, and 


reſumes; the other with a thicker ſhell, ſometimes of a beautiful mother- 


of- pearl colour, and that quits its ſhell but rarely. This ſhell outwardly 
reſembles that of a large ſnail, but is generally fix or eight inches acroſs: 


within, -it is divided into forty partitions, that communicate with each 


other by orifices through which one could ſcarce thruſt a gooſe-quill; 


almoſt the whole interior is filled by the animal; whoſe body is divided 
into as many parts as its ſnell has chambers: theſe parts communicate with 
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each other, though the openings, by a long blood- veſſel, which runs 5 
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till it daſhes, by a kind of ſhipwreck, on the rocks or the ſhore. 
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from the head to the tail: thus the body of the animal, when out 


of the ſhell, reſembles a number of ſoft bits of fleſn, threaded on A 
ftring. How it contrives to diſengage. its. body from ſo intricate; an ha- 


bitation ; how it makes a ſubſtance, to appearance almoſt as thick as 
one's wriſt, paſs through forty openings, each ſcarcely. admitting a gooſe 
quill, is not diſcovered : but the fact is certain; for the animal is often 
found without its ſhell; and the ſhell more frequently. without the ani- 
mal. This animal, particularly that of the white light kind, is chiefly 
found in the Mediterranean. When the ſea is calm, they are obſerved 
floating on the ſurface ; ſome ſpreading their little ſail; ſome: rowing 


with their feet, as if for life and death; others floating on their mouths, 
like a ſhip keel upwards. If taken while thus employed, the extraordi- 


nary mechaniſm of their limbs for ſailing appears manifeſt. The nau- 
tilus is furniſhed with eight feet, which iſſue near the mouth, and may as, 


properly be called barbs: theſe are connected to each other by a thin 
membrane, like that between the toes of a duck, but much thinner and 
more tranſparent. Of theſe eight feet thus connected, fix are ſhort : 
theſe are held up as ſails to catch the wind; the two others, being longer, 
are kept in the water; ſerving, like paddles, to ſteer its courſe. When 
the weather is quite calm, and the animal is purſued from below, it ex- 
pands only part of its fail, rowing with the reſt : when interrupted, or 
alarmed from above, it inſtantly furls the ſail, catches in all its oars, 


turns its ſhell mouth downward, and ſinks to the bottom. Sometimes 


it is ſeen pumping the water from its leaking hulk ; and, when unfit for 


filing, deſerts its ſhell entirely. The forſaken hulk is ſeen floating along, 
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3 OF THE OYSTER KIND. | 
\ \ 7 E ſhall find theſe in every reſpect inferior to ſnails we 3 been 


deſcribing; in their ſenſations ; in their powers of motion; in their 


generation. All the bivalve tribe are hermaphrodite, but require no aſſiſt- 
ance from each other towards impregnation ; and a ſingle muſſel or oyſter, 
were there no other in the world, would quickly repleniſh the ocean. 
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As he- Jond mail, veins: beſt know, took the 1 0 in the bormet claſs, 
for the ſame reaſon the freſn- water muſſel may take the lead i in this. _ 
The muſſel of freſh or ſalt water has two equal Hells, Joined | at tlie 
back by a ſtrong muſcular ligament that ſerves as à hinge, The animal 
can open its ſhells; at pleaſure; about a quarter of an inch. It is fixed to 
each ſhell by four tendons, which ſhut them cloſe, and keep i its body 
firm from being cruſhed by any Hock againſt its own habitation. Its 
vital organs are ſituated in a very extraordinary manner. It has a 

mouth fürniſhed with two fleſhy Tips ; its inteſtine begins at the bottom 
of the mouth, paſſes through the brain, and makes a number of circum- 

volutions through the liver; then goes on ſtraight into the heart, which 
ic penetrates, and ends in the anus; ; near which the lungs are placed, and 
through which it breathes, like thoſe of the ſnail kind; and in this manner 
its languid circulation is thought to be carried on. Each muſſel has two 
ovaries, by which it is female; and two ſeminal veſſels, as a male. 
Each has its own proper canal: by the ovary canal the eggs deſcend to 
the anus; where the ſeminal canals ſend their fluids to impregnate 
them. Thus one ſingle animal ſuffices for generation; and the eggs are 
impregnated and excluded by itſelf alone. The ovaries uſually empty 
themſelves of eggs in ſpring, and are repleniſhed in autumn, The fe- 
cundity of 'the ſnail kind is trifling in compariſon to the fertility of theſe. 
Their quick multiplication alone inſures the continuation of their ſpecies. 

The multitude of theſe animals in ſome places is very great; but the 
numbers of their deſtroyers are in equal proportion, The crab, the 
cray-fiſh, and many other animals, devour them ; and the trochus is 
their moſt formidable enemy. But it ſeems {till more fearful of the 
agitations of the element in which it reſides; for if daſhed againſt rocks, 
or thrown far on the beach, it is inevitably deſtroyed. To guard againſt 
this, the moſt fatal of accidents, it is furniſhed with a capacity of binding 
itſelf by a number of threads to whatever object it approaches: theſe Reaumur | 
ſuppoſed it ſpun artificially, as ſpiders their webs; but the extreme * » 
length of this beard in ſome, which far exceeds that of the body, ſeems 
impoſſible to be manufactured by thruſting out and drawing in the 
tongue, with the glutinous matter of which the French philoſopher ſup- 
poſed thoſe threads were formed. It alſo increaſes with the animal; and, 
as the muſſel becomes larger and older, the beard becomes longer, and 
its filaments ſtronger. - By theſe threads they adhere to fixed objects; 
and ſometimes, when ſuch are wanting, to each other; and though thrown 


into a lake Bre they are taken out in bunches of many together. 
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IE Its. inſtrument of motion, from place to place, is that muſcular ſub. 
ſtance reſembling a tongue, which is in ſome two inches long, in others 
2%6t one. This, being thruſt out of its (ſhell; is capable uf making a 


flight furtow in the ſand. By means of this furrow the muſſel can erect 


ittlelt on tke edge of its ſhell; and prolonging chis furrow as it advances, | 
it projets its tongue, that anſwers the pꝓurpoſe of an arm, and thus car- 


Ties its ſhell edge-ways, as in a groove, Where it determines to reſide, 
it fixes the ends of its beard; and thus, like a ſhip at anchor, braves 


all the agirations of the water. Sometimes the animal is attached by a 


large number of threads; ſometimes but by three or four, that ſeem 
ſcarce able to retain it. It lives on little earthy particles that the water 
tranſports to its ſhells, and perhaps the fleſh of the moſt diminutive animals. 
However, ſome of this kind have been found a foot long. Of the beard 
the natives of Palermo ſometimes make gloves and ſtockingss. 
© Theſe ſhell-fiſn are found in lakes, rivers, and the ſea. Thoſe of lakes 
often grow very large; but they ſeem ſolitary, and are found generally 
ſeparate. Thoſe of rivers are not ſo large, but more numerous: the ſea 
muſſel is the moſt abundant. Theſe are often bred artificially in ſalt- 
Water marſhes overflowed by the tide z bring thrown in at proper ſeaſons, 
” undiſturbed by the agitations of the ſea, and not preyed on by their pow- 
erful enemies, they caſt their eggs, which ſoon become mature, and are 
generally found in cluſters of ſeveral dozen together. It requires a year 
= Pts peopling a muſſel- bed; ſo that, if the number confiſts of forty 
thouſand, a tenth part may annually be left for peopling the bed anew. 
Tbe OYSTER differs little from the muſſel, except in its thick- 
neſs of ſhell, and greater imbecillity. Has organs of life and reſpira- 
tion, very voluminous inteſtines, a liver, lungs, and heart. Is ſelf· im- 
Pregnated; opens its ſhells to receive the influx of water, and is ſtrongly 
attached to its ſhell both above and below. Theſe ſhells are not equal, 
one being cupped, the other flat; it always reſts on the cupped- ſhell, 
for if it lay: on the flat fide it would loſe all its water. Its ſhells are 
ſo ſtrongly lined and defended, that no animal will attempt to pierce them. 
But it often ſerves as an object to which pipe-worms, corallines, and 
” other little animals, fix their habitation, and live in ſecurity. Among 
the number of theſe is a little red worm, often found on the ſhell; which 
ſome err6neouſly ſuppoſed to impregnate their ſpawn, The oyſter 1s 
utterly unable to change its ſituation; but is attached very firmly to 
objects. Rocks, ſtones, timber, ſea weeds, all ſeem proper to give it a 
* fixture, and to ſecure it againſt the agitation of the waves. ing 
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0 common in thea rivers of the tropical Climates, as to ſee oyſters bang- 
ing amidſt the branches of the foreſt. Many trees which grow along 
the banks bend their branches into the water, particularly the mangrove. 


| To. theſe the oyſters: hang in cluſters, like apples on a tree; and as the 


weight of the fiſh finks the branch into the water, where it Rill continues 
growing, the number of oyſters increaſe, and hang upon it. They 
are often found to ſtick to each pther. This is effected by, means of a 
glue proper to themſelves, which, when cemented, is as hard as the 
ſhell, and is as difficultly broken. The j joining ſubſtance, however, is 
not always glue; but the animal grows to the rocks, ſomewhat like the 
muſſel, by threads which take root in the ſhell, and not from the wy 


of the fiſh. , 2 


Oyſters uſually caſt their ſpawn in wi which at firſt appear like 
drops of candle-greaſe, and ſtick to any hard ſubſtance : theſe are co- 
vered with a ſhell in two or three days. In three years the animal is 
. enough to be brought to market. Oyſters prepared in beds are 
not ſo large as rock- oyſters, which are ſometimes as broad as a plate, 
and admired by ſome as excellent. In the Eaſt Indies, ſome oyſter ſhells 


are two feet over, and the fiſh capable of furniſhing a plentiſul meal to 


eight or ten men; but no way comparable to ours for flavour. | 
Other bivalved ſhell-fiſh, the cockle, the ſcallop, and the razor-ſhell, 
have other ſmall. differences in form or manners; but their power of 
changing place is their greateſt difference. The SCALLOP is remarkable 
for its + mgtho of moving on land, or ſwimming on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter, When delerted by the ride, it makes remarkable efforts to regain 
the water. Firſt gaping widely its ſhells, often an inch, then ſhutting 
them with a jerk, it riſes five or ſix inches from the ground. It thus 
tumbles any how forward repeatedly, till it has attained its journey's end. 
When in the water it is capable of ſupporting itſelf on the ſurface; there 
opening and ſhutting its ſhells, it tumbles over and over, and makes its 
way with ſome celerity. 
The PIVOIT or RAZOR-SHELL has a very different kind of mo- 
tion; having only a power of ſinking point downward. Its ſhells reſemble 
the haft of a razor; and by this form it is better enabled to dive into the 
ſoft ſand at the bottom. All its motions are confined to ſinking or riſing, 
a foot downwards or upwards, in the ſand; for it never leaves the ſpot 
where firſt it was planted. From time to time it is ſeen to riſe about 
half way out of its hole; but, if diſturbed, it ſinks perpendicularly down . 


again. Juſt over the place where the razor is buried , is a ſmall hole like 


a chim- 
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_ © a chimney, through which the animal breathes, or imbibes the ſea- water. 
= At low water, theſe holes are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the fiſhermen, 
= whoſe method of enticing the razor up from the depth of its retreat is 
dy ſprinkling a little ſea-ſalt on the hole. This melting, no ſooner 
reaches the razor below than it riſes inſtantly Wan e e and er 
about half its length above the ſurface. This is inſtantaneous; and if 
the fiſher does not ſeize. the opportunity, the razor buries itſelf with 
great eaſe to its former depth. There it continues ſecure; no ſalt can 
allure it a fecond time; but it remains unmoleſted, unleſs the fiſner 
| 7 be at the trouble of digging it out ſometimes two feet below the 
urface. 1 | %; 
In this claſs of ſhell-fiſh PAR Is are found uſually generated, in the 
internal parts of ſhells that are of a ſhining filvery colour, as well in the 
muſſel or the ſcallop as in the oyſter, and in all bivalved ſhells whoſe in- 
ſides reſemble mother- of- pearl. The oyſter that breeds a large pearl always 
breeds a large ſhell, and the ſhell itſelf indents to receive its impreſſion. 
The pearl is probably accidentally produced by the ſame matter as forms 
the ſhell, It is ſoft at firſt, but quickly hardens ; and by ſucceſſive 
coats, layer over layer, acquires its dimenſions. Sometimes a ſmall 
Tpeck is ſeen in the middle, on which the coats were originally formed. 
The pearl oyſter has a large ſtrong whitiſh ſhell, wrinkled and rough 
without, within ſmooth and filver-coloured. From theſe mother-of- 
pearl is taken, which is the internal coats of the ſhell. The pearl is 
cChiefly prized; being found but in few, generally adhering, ſometimes 
making a print in the body of the ſhell, ſotnetimes at large within the 
e ,,, To © ES 
There are many pearl fiſheries in America and Aſia; but thoſe of 
America are greatly diſcontinued. The moſt famous of . the Aſiatic 
fiſheries is in the Perſian Gulph, and the moſt valuable pearls are brought 
from thence. Their value increaſes in proportion to their fize, their figure, 
and colour; ſome are white, others yellowiſh, others à lead colour, and 
ſome black as jet. What occaſions theſe different tinctures is unknown. 
All pearls in time become yellow; they may be confidered as an animal 
ſubſtance, converted into a ftony hardneſs, and like ivory taking a tincture 
from the air. They alſo decay if kept in damp or vaulted places, and 
moulder into a ſubſtance ſcarce harder than chalk. - . 
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F theſe are principally two kinds; ſuch as move, and ſuch as are 
ſtationary : the firſt are often known by the name of /ea-eggs; by 
naturaliſts, Echini, or Urchins : the latter are called Pholades or File- 
Fiſh. Of both there are ſeveral ſorts. 
The Sza-Urcnin may be compared to the huſk of a cheſtnut, being 
round, and with bony prickles on every fide. The mouth is below, 
the vent above; the ſhell is a hollow vaſe, reſembling a ſcooped apple, 
filled with a ſoft, muſcular ſubſtance, through which the inteſtines wind 
from the bottom to the top. The mouth is large and red, furniſhed 
with five ſharp teeth, which are eaſily diſcerned. The jaws are ſtrength- 
ened by five ſmall bones, in the centre of which is a ſmall fleſhy tongue ; 
from this the inteſtines make a winding of five ſpires, round the in- 
ternal ſides of the ſhell, ending at the vent at top. Its horns are move- 
able, like the horns of a ſnail, and point from every part of the body, 
ſerving at once as legs to-move on, as arms to feel with, and as inſtru- 
ments of capture and defence. Between theſe horns it has ſpines not en- 
dued with ſuch a ſnare of motion. The ſpines are hard and rickly ; | 
the horns ſoft, longer than the ſpines, and hid at the baſes of th ines. 
This apparatus is only ſeen when the animal is hunting its prey the 
bottom of the water; for, a few minutes after it is taken, all the horns are 
withdrawn into the body, and moſt of the ſpines drop off. Furniſhed 
with two thouſand ſpines, and twelve hundred horns, all ſerving for legs, 
and from their number ſeeming to impede each other's motion, yet it 


runs not without ſwiftneſs at the bottom, and it is ſometimes not eaſy to 


overtake it. It is often taken on the ebb, by following it in ſhallow wa- 
ter, either in an ozier baſket, or ſimply with the hand. Both the ſpines 
and the horns aſſiſt its motion; and the animal is uſually ſeen running 
with the mouth downward. 

Some kinds are as good eating as the lobſter ; their eggs, which are 
of a deep red, are conſidered as 3 very great delicacy. Of others the 
taſte is but indifferent; and in all places, except the Mediterranean, they 
are little ſought for, except as objects of curioſity. 

The Acorn Shell-fiſh, the Thumb-footed Shell-fiſh, and the Barnacle, 
are fixed to one ſpot, and appear to vegetate from a ſtalk like a kind of | 
fungus, growing in the deep, deſtitute of animal life as well as motion : 
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but the animal reſiding within the ſhell has not only life, but ſome degree 
of voraciouſneſs ; it has a cover to open and ſhut its ſhell at aloe, 
and twelve long crooked arms, furniſhed with hair, which it thruſts forth 
for its prey, and eight ſmaller, which are generally kept in the ſhell. 
They are found adhering to every ſubſtance in the ocean; rocks, roots 
of trees, ſhips' bottoms, whales, lobfters, and even crabs, like bunches 
of grapes clung to each other. It is amuſing enough to behold their 
operations: when the ſea is calm, they are ſeen opening the lid, and 
peeping about them; they then thruſt out their long neck, look round 
them for fome time, and then abruptly retreat back into their box, ſhut 
their lid, and lurk in darkneſs and ſecurity. Some people eat them. 
Of all the ſhelly tribe, the PrHorLapes are the moſt wonderful. 
They are found in different places; ſometimes in their proper ſhell, 
at the bottom of the water; ſometimes concealed in lumps of marly 
earth; ſometimes lodged, ſhell and all, in the body of the hardeſt mar- 
ble. In their proper ſhell they aſſume different figures; but, in general, 
they ſomewhat reſemble a muſſel, except that their ſhell is compoſed of 
five or more pieces, the ſmaller ſerving to cloſe the openings left by the 
irregular meeting of the two' principal. | Ts; 
This animal, when diveſted of its ſhell, is roundiſh and ſoft, with two 
teeth, but placed ſo as to be incapable of touching the hollow ſurface 
of its ftony dwelling. It has two covers to its ſhel}, that open and ſhut 
at either end; but the inſtrument with which it performs its operations, 
and buries itſelf in the hardeſt rocks, is a broad fleſhy ſubſtance, ſome- 
what reſembling a tongue, iſſuing from the bottom of its ſnell. With 
this foft yielding inſtrument, it perforates the moſt ſolid marbles : and 
having, while yet little and young, made its way by a very narrow en- 
trance into the ſubſtance of the ſtone, when it begins to grow bigger, it 
enlarges the apartment, By ſlow ſucceſſive applications, it effects what 
other animals are incapable of performing by force; ſuch is the power of 
, perſevering patience. While yet naked and very ſmall, it has effected 
an entrance, and buried its body in the ſtone : it there continues for life 
at its eaſe, The ſea-water that enters the aperture ſupplying it with 
plenty, it quickly grows larger, and finds a neceſſity of enlarging its ha- 
bitation and its ſhell; in proportion as it becomes larger, it makes its 
way farther into the rock: when it has got a certain way in, it hollows 
- downward, till its habitation, when completed; reſembles the bowl of a 
tobacco · pipe; the hole in the ſhank being that by which the animal en- 
tered, Thus immured, the Pholas lives in darkneſs, . and 
| . plenty, 
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plenty, never removing from its narrow manſion; the ſea - water that en- 
ters by its little gallery ſatisfies its wants, and, without any other food, 
it grows from ſeven to eight inches long, and thick in proportion. Their 
ſhell grows on them in the body of the rock. Theſe ſhells take different 
forms, and are compoſed of a different number of valves, from three to 
twelve; ſometimes the ſhell reſembles a tube, with a hole at each end, 
one for the mouth, and the other for voiding the excrements. Many of- 
ten meet in the heart of the rock, and frequently break in on each other's 
retreats. Whether by accident, or of choice, cannot be determined; they 
are moſt commonly found in numbers in the ſame rock; and ſometimes 
above twenty within a few inches of each other. e 
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PART THE FOURTH, 


W E come now to a large diviſion of creatures, entirely diſ- 
tinct from what have hitherto engaged our attention. It 
is true, we have ſeen quadrupeds flying, or rather leaping (as the 
ſquirrel), and labouring a progreſſive motion (as the bat), but far 
from being able to endure, and continue this exerciſe, they ſoon 
become enfeebled ; ſtill leſs have they power to attain great ele- 
vation, or to float on the atmoſphere as if at reſt. Their flight 
was a deviation from the general nature of quadrupeds, wherein 
they approached to ſomewhat of a bird; as the incapacity of ſome 
birds for flight, deviates alſo fram the general nature of their 
kind, and; ſomewhat approaches a quadruped: nevertheleſs, the 
great diſtinction between theſe kinds of creatures is, the capacity 
of one ta riſe in air, while the other is confined to reſidence on 
the earth. 0:08 3 | 3 ; 
To this“ quality of riſing contribute, (1) Their external ſhape ; 
(2) Their clothing of feathers; (3) The great ſtrength of their 
pectoral muſcles; (4) Their capacity of inhaling confiderable 
quantities of air: moſt probably connected with a principle where- | 
by they accommodate themſelves to the different degrees of rarity 
in the air, as they aſcend to conſiderable heights, _ | 
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the very conſtruction of a ſwift falling veſſel! © 


rr OL WATVURE. - - . - 
The external ſhape of birds, is evidently adapted to pierce 


through a yielding medium; /harp at firſt—gradually ſwelling 


—its chief bulk in the middle—and its termination not ſudden, 


„ 4 


but dimibiſhing—yet, by means of the tall, capable of ek panfion: 


— 


'® 


The capability of expanſion, or retraction, appears to great 
advantage in the conſtruction of their clothing: is remarkable alſo 
in their wings and tail, whereby they occupy greater ſpace in the 
fluid wherein they move, without augmenting their weight. A 
wing, when folded, is in ſo cloſe union with the creature's body, 
as to make a part of it; but when expanded, is incomparably be- 
yond the effect of oars on a veſſel: not only is it generally ſpread, 
but all its 'parts, not only. its joints, but its feathers aſſume a 
new direction, and as ſo many rad: from the centre of their inſer- 


tion diverge as much as may be, to occupy a greater ſpace ; yet 


never ſo much as to leave vacuities between any two. : 

., Feathers are not merely adapted for flight, by ſtrength combined 
with lightneſs, by elaſticity, and by form; but, as defenſative, 
They prote& their wearer from injury, and, as clothing, they an- 
1wer every ipurpoſe of warnith and comfort. They generally are 


uniform in their poſition, are laid all the fame way, one over 


another, regularly, neatly, ſo as to make a perfectly ſinooth ſuper- 
ficies, Incl external evenneſs may prevent ſettlings of water, &c. 
while, next the body, a cheriſhing ſoft down forbids the penetra- 
tion of cold to injure its wearer. To maintain this ſmoothneſs, 
which, by expoſure to accidents, is liable to be deſtroyed, the bird 
has a gland ſituated on the rump, furniſhed with an excretory 
duct; this ſupplies an oil, for the purpoſe of dreſſing the feathers, 


which the bird communicates to each feather as wanted, by draw- 


quill ſtrong, but not ſolid; its ſtem ſpungy and flexible, its 


vane or | beard, ſubdivided into many parts, each reſembling a 
feather ; having other parts riſing from them, whoſe hooked ter- 


minations keep faſt hold ef their neighbours; and by a kind of in- 


terweaving (eaſily ſeparable if neceſſary, yet able to reſiſt the 
impulſes of the air) complete the unitedneſs of the whole. The 
combination ſeems thus: the thooked offspring from the vanes 
unite the vanes; the vanes of one feather lying over thote of 
another, unite the feathers into compactneſs. In the ſhaft of a 
feather is the pith, which nouriſhes the ſtem, and its parts. 
| Feathers are generally placed according to their length and 


ſtrength, ſo that their duty is proportioned-to their ability. 
The wing is ſituated in birds according to its intent: where it 
is little uſed, beſide being ſmall, it is leſs accurately placed to 


poiſe the body, and to receive the whole force of its moving 
powers, and is uſually ſuat; where it is the inſtrument of ex- 


tenfive excurſion, it is longer, leſs fleſhy, and very carefully 


fitted. At the extremity, is a kind of finger-like appendage, 


uſually called a ba/tard-wing. The beards of wing-feathers are 
remarkably broad on one fide, and narrow on the other: the nar- 


row fide of one lying over the broad fide of its fellow, contributes 


to the ſtrength of the whole; by introducing its ſtem to the ſup- 
port of its fellow, where weakeſt. 5 
The manner in which moſt birds riſe is thus: they quit the 


earth with a bound, iu order to have room for flapping the wing; 


then they ſtrike the body of air beneath the wing with its whole 


under ſurface; but, to avoid ſtriking the air on the upper fide 


with equal violence, the wing is inſtantly contracted; ſo that the 
creature riſes by the impulſe of this, firſt blow, till it ſpreads the 


wing for a ſecond. For this reaſon, birds chooſe to riſe againſt the 


wind, becauſe they have a greater body of air on the under than 
on the upper ſide of the wing. For theſe reaſons alſo large fowls 


do not riſe eaſily, becauſe they have not ſufficient room at firſt 
6 = tor 
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for the motion of their wings, and becauſe the body of a air does _ 
not lie ſo directly under the wing as they riſe. 

The office of the pectoral muſcles being to move the wings, 
they are endowed with peculiar ſtrength: the ſtroke of a ſwan's 
wing would break a man's leg, and ſuch a blow from an eagle has 
deprived a man of life. Beſide mere ſtrength, they have occaſion 
alſo for perſeverance: their efforts muſt often be maintained long 
together; and this in birds of paſſage is remarkable: they poſſeſs 
not the power of an eagle, but poſſibly they exceed many of that 
kind in continuance; ſome birds ſeem always flying, and are found 
hundreds of leagues from ſhore, ever on the wing. 

The toes in ſome are webbed, to fit them for the waters; in 
others ſeparate for their better claſpirig, Thoſe with long legs 
have alſo long necks, or how could they gather their food? But 
thoſe with long necks have not Age long legs; we hoe 
in ſwans and geeſe. 

The bones of birds are extremely light and thin thangh com- 
pact, and the muſcles (except thoſe moving the wings) extreme- 
ly flight. The tail, which is compoſed of quill- feathers, 
balances the head and „ directs their flight like a rudder, and 
greatly aſſiſts in deſcending. 

We find by ourſelves, that rapid motion ſpeedily induces dif. 
ficulty of breathing; yet the principal muſcles uſed in ſuch exer- 
ciſe, are not ſeated around the lungs: were our arms exerted with 
equal violence (of which they are unable) their effects might be 

greater. To prevent this impeded reſpiration in birds, their lungs 
(commonly called the ſole) adhere to the ribs and back, and very 
little dilate or contract. But the branches of the wind-pipe 
open into them, while theſe open into the cavity of the belly, and 
convey the air inhaled by breathing into certain receptacles like 
bladders, running the length of the whole body; fo that air 
blown into the wind-pipe will diſtend the animal's body like a 
bladder ; conſequently they have great facility of long and large 
infpiration. : Sometimes alſo the wind- -pipe makes many convolu- 
tions within the body of the bird, and is then called the laby- 


rinth ; but of what uſe are theſe convolutions is not known. 
I ſuſpe& 
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I ſuſpe&t alſo, that as ſome birds have a vacuity between the 
Acth * ſkin, ſo that air blown between ſwells them exter- 
nally (i. e. their ſkin), while their fleſh remains little affected; 
ſo birds, which yiſe to great heights, may ſwell and dilate them- 
ſelves when high, more than when low; to counteract the effect 
of the rarer medium at thoſe 1 againſt which ſtrength of 
wing is a feeble reſource. . 

Birds have, properly ſpeaking, but one ſtomach; but different 
in different kinds. In the rapacious kinds that five on animal 

food, and in ſome of the fiſh- feeding tribes, the gullet is replete 

- wth glandulous bodies, which dilate and moiſten the food as it 
paſſes; the ſtomach is always large, and generally wrapped round 
with fat, to increaſe its warmth. 

In granivorous birds, the gullet dilates juſt above the bent 
bene and forms a pouch or bag, called the crop; this contains 
ſalivary glands to moiſten its contents. They are very numerous, 
with longitudinal openings, which emit a whitiſh and viſcous ſub- 
ſtance. After a convenient time the food paſſes into the belly, 
where (inſtead of a ſoft, fat, moiſt ſtomach, as in the rapacious 
kinds) it is ground between two pair of muſcles, commonly called 
the gizzard, covered on the inſide with a ridgy coat, almoſt car- 
tilaginous. Theſe ridgy coats, rubbing againſt each other, are 

capable of bruifing and attenuating the hardeſt ſubſtances, even 
iron or ſtones. 

Birds are in general very much longer-lived in proportion than 
quadrupeds : the age of quadrupeds is calculated at about ſeven 
times rhe interval between their birth and maturity ; that of birds 
is probably ten or twelve times that interval. Their diſeaſes 
are few; the moſt remarkable is their moulting. We have ſeen 
ſomewhat reſembling this among quadrupeds; but in birds it is 
moſt notorious. We have ſeen the ſtag caſt his horns, the camel 
his coat, the rabbit his fur; we have ſeen winter aſſimilate to its 
ſnows the clothing of polar animals, and their varying colours 
return in ſpring; but in birds, this change 1s fo powerful, that they 
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become hardly recognizable : eſpecially the difference is great be- 
tween a young bird, and one which has often undergone this 
operation. {on ing Bo RL FCC 
During this ſeaſon, thoſe moſt remarkable for courage become 
titnid, and thoſe of weakly conſtitutions often die. All ceaſe to 
breed; and their whole nouriſhment is abſorbed by the naſcent 
plumage, whoſe progreſs ſeems to be as follows, — = 
4.908 A quill or feather, when come to its full fize, grows harder as 
itt grows older, and receives a kind of perioſteum or ſkin round its 
33 aft. In proportion as the quill hardens, its diameter ſhrinks, 
its nouriſhment decreafes, and it becomes looſe in its ſocket, till 
at length it falls. In the mean time, the rudiments of an inci- 
pient quill are beginning. The ſkin forms a little bag, which is 
fed by a ſmall vein and artery, and which daily increaſes till pro- 
truded. While one end vegetates into the beard or vane of the 
5 feather, that attached to the ſkin is ſoft, and receives a conſtant 
=_ nouriſhment, which it diffuſes through the whole by the pith. 
_ When the quill is full grown, the vein and artery diminiſh, and 
at length diſappear. The quill thus deprived continues in its 
ſocket, till after its proper time it ſhrinks, looſens, and quits its 
SEW. Roper | DO OI WIE 
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We have ſeen quadrupeds dwell in ſubterranean habitations, 

in dens, in burrows, or among trees; inhabitants of the air 
may be expected to chooſe a free communication with their pecu- 
liar element, they decline therefore depth as not to them ſecure; 
and neſtle in the grove, the foreſt, or the field, on the ſhore, or 
among rocks, in hopes of concealing their abode from the eye of 
hungry enmity. Cf or only ny oy 3 T0 5 
Quacdrupeds being viviparous, the male has little opportunity of 
teſtifying his ſatisfaction till the young appear; but among birds, 
the male contributes to the advancement of the future progeny ; 
ſometimes by poſitive incubation, fitting on the eggs in the ab- 

. fence of the female, ſometimes by his ſong, cheering his conſort, 
and anticipating his endearments, and ſometimes by catering for 
her while confined in her important occupation, When the 
© OS. young 
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young riſe into life, is the ſummit of both their joys, both are 
tranſported with pleafure, and elated with pride: at this period, 


the moſt timid become courageous, the rapacious become un- 


uſually fierce and ative: They carry their prey, yet throbbing 
with life, to the neſt, and early accuſtom their young to ſlaughter. 
While the young are ' unfledged, the parents provide them re- 


gular ſupplies; and feed each in its turn. When the family is 
plumed, and capable of flight, they are led forth when the wea- 


ther is fine, and taught the art of ſubſiſtence ; where their food 


lies, and the method of diſcovering and fecuring it: they return to 
the neſt, for a day or two, but when able to ſhift for themſelves, 


the old ones forſake them, and totally diſclaim all future con- 
nexion 1 Tatiana: 


The greateſt number of birds remain in their native diſtricts. 
The rook, if undiſturbed, never defires to leave his native grove; 


the black-bird frequents his accuſtomed hedge; and the red- breaſt, 


though ſeemingly mild, claims a certain diſtrict, from whence he 


ſeldom moves, but drives out every one of the fame ſpecies. Why 
then do birds of paſſage yearly forſake us, and regularly return? 
ew ſubjects are ſo much involved in darkneſs. 5 
Food is probably one cauſe, yet thoſe which in cages have 
plenty of food, are equally anxious, as if they were ſtarving: 
temperature is probably another cauſe, yet thoſe ſheltered and 
kept warm, are equally reſtleſs. Do they fly from man in coun- 


tries too well inhabited for their repoſe? Whence have the young 
this knowledge? However it be, it ſeems a preconcerted under- 
taking: They affociate in ſome open place, ſeveral days before 


their departure, and, by an odd kind of chattering, ſeem to de- 
bate the ſubject. They take flight together, and often in ſuch 


numbers, that, to mariners at ſea, they ſeem like a cloud that 
reſts on the horizon. By far the greateſt number make good 


their intention; but many grow weary, and ſpent by fatigue. 


Of the numerous tribes of the duck kind, that frequent our 


ſhores—we know ſcarce more than five that breed here. The reſt 


contribute to form that amazing multitude of water-fowl which 


5 annually 
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2 SURVEYS OF NATURE: 
annually repair to the dreary lakes and deſarts of Lapland, Where 


they perform the duties of incubation and nutrition in full; ſecu- 
rity, among lakes, rivers, ſwamps, and mountains, covered With 
thick and gloomy foreſts. Here the ground remains moiſt and 

netrable during the ſummer; here the woodcock, ſnipe, aud 


DIE 
lender billed: birds feed at eaſe; while the web- footed birds find 


food in plenty from infinite ſwarms of inſects: From hence they | 
deſcend at the approach of winter in numbers abſolutely in- 
numerable; and which Liniæus has obſerved for eight Whole 
days and nights to cover the ſurface of the river Calix 

It has been often a ſubject of aſtoniſhment, how theſe creatures 
ſhould perform ſuch long journeys, ſhould know whither to ſteer, 
and when to ſet out. It is probable they rather follow the wea- 
ther than the country; and that they proceed as they continue 
to find the atmoſphere favourable, of the minuter variations of 
which they are probably ſpeedily ſenſible and early apprized. 

Thus ſome birds by migrating inhabit every part of the. earth ; 
in general each climate has its peculiar birds. Thoſe of the 
temperate zone have little beauty of plumage, but the ſmaller kinds 
have exquiſite melody of voice. Thoſe of the torrid zone are of 
bright and vivid colours, but of {creaming voices, or are ſilent. 
The frigid zones boaſt little of either melody or brilliancy, but 
abound with birds of the aquatic kinds, whoſe ane is warm 
not ſhewy, and fubſtantial not gau A AER 


The number of Si þ VOY 0 3 two: 3 kinds: 
of theſe, by grouping them together, we have obtained a tolerably 
diſtinct conception, having given to each that portion of atten- 
tion which its importance might claim: there is much greater 
difficulty, in endeavouring to acquire equally determinate know- 
ledge of birds, -becauſe (1) their numbers are greater, probably 
exceeding a thouſand, even omitting many varieties. (2) They are 
ſpread as well over the waters as the land. (3) Their changes 
are greater in the courſe of their lives. (4) The difference be- 


tween the ſexes is ſtronger. (5) The influence of climate is very 
. con- 


SURVEYS OF NATURE 5 


conſiderable. (6) They ſeem capable of uniting their varieties 
more than quadrupeds are. (7) With regard to ſome of them, 

though we can deſcribe their manners while with us; we know . 
little of their procedures while abſent : in ſhort, birds more ea= 
fily eſcape our purſuit than 2 uadrupeds; and conſequently our 
knowledge is built on more diſtant acquaintance. 

Thus eircumſtanced, muſt we give up the purſuit of knowledge, 
or be content with what is attainable? Certainly, theſe obſtacles 
may excite diligence in the obſerver, and candour in the inſtruct- 
ed; for evidently much remains obſcure, and equally evidently, 
what is diſcovered has been the work of time, and the effect 

of labour, toil, trouble, expence, dexterity, genius, and remark, 
which though they may err, yet on the whole deſerve praiſe ; 

- and though not complete in Knowledge, may Juſtly aſſume 
A credit for all that is known. - 
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4 07 Tur. 
DISTINCTIONS or BIRDS. 


HE legs and toes diſtinguiſh land fun: water fowl. abt | 
birds have divided toes, without any membranes between 


| 8 Thoſe that wade, have legs uſually long and naked; thoſe 
that ſwim, have the toes webbed. together: theſe are —_ diſtinc- 
Hons of nature itfelf. 


Land birds of the rapacious kind; have a large head, a ſtrong 
kd beak, notched at the end; ſtrong ſhort legs, Wong ſharp 


| crooked talons; bodies fibrous and muſcular; wings well fea- 
thered and expanſive. The ſight of ſuch as prey by day is aſto- 


niſhingly quick; and ſuch as ravage by night ſee objets1 in obſcu⸗ 


rity with extreme preciſion. i 


Formed for war, they lead a life of ſolitude een 
Their fierceneſs extends even to their young, which they force 


from the neſt, at a time when they ſtill ſhould protect and pr 


them. 
Birds of prey are reihdrkable for one ſingularity. The males are 


a third leſs, and weaker than the females. Hence the male is 
called by falconers, a fiercel; a tierce or third leſs than the other. 


The females are of greater fize, more beautiful and lovely for 


ſhape and colours, ſtronger, more fierce and generous, than the 
males: probably it is neceſſary for the female to be thus ſuperior, 
that ſhe may efficaciouſly protect herſelf, and her young, not only 
from enemies, but from the male bimſelf; ſince it is out of 
her power to ſecxete them, as we have ſeen the females of beaſts 
of prey. Otherwiſe perhaps ſome acceſs of fury from me 


or deſpair might prompt him to — them. 
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The Great Eagle. 


* 


THE EAGLE, any irs AFFINITIES. 


F theſe the Golden Eagle is the largeſt. ' Weighs twelve to eighteen . 

CJ pounds. His length, three feet to three and a half; extent of 
wings, ſeven feet to eight and a half; bill three inches long, deep 
blue colour; eye hazel, His fight and ſmell very acute. Head ang 
neck clothed with narrow ſharp-pointed feathers, deep brown bordered 
with tawney ; thoſe on the crown of the head, by age, become grey. The 
body throughout, is dark brown; the back feathers clouded with 

a deeper ſhade. Wings reach to the end of the tail: The quill feathers are 
chocolate colour, the ſhafts white. Tail deep brown, barred and blotched 

. with obſcure aſh-colour, . uſually white at the roots of the feathers. 
Legs yellow, ſhort, very ſtrong, three inches in circumference, feathered 
to the very feet. Toes covered with large ſcales, armed with formidable 
claws, the middle one two inches long. | 

Found in mountainous and ill-peopled countries; breed among the lof- 
tieſt cliffs, the ſame neſt ſerves them for life. Powerful but magnanimous, 
diſdains ſmaller plunder ; nor, till after long provocation, puniſhes the 
teazings of the rook or the magpie. Diſdains to ſhare the plunder of 
another bird: never ſtoops to carrion ; never returns to the ſame carcaſs. 4 
Solitary, keeps the deſert to himſelf; of ſparkling eyes; ſtrong breath; =o 
loud and terrifying cry; fiexce, proud, not eaſily tamed, even by great pa- 9 

tience and much art: though taken young, and ſubdued by long aſſiduity, 1 

ſtill dangerous, and often to its maſter. If, when let looſe, it firſt ſtoop 7 
toward the ground, then riſe perpendicularly into the clouds, it quits its = 
domeſticity for ever; but if brought to an attachment for its feeder, is 
highly ſerviceable, both for pleaſure and profit: will hunt not only 
game, but the fox, or wolf. | Fe: 85 5 5 

Of all birds flies higheſt, and has the quickeſt eye (but his ſmell far 
inferior to the vulture). Purſues by fight, When he has ſeized his prey, 
ſtoops from his height, as if to poiſe its weight: always lays it on the 
ground before he carries it off. Finds it difficult to riſe when down; 
ſeizes geeſe, cranes, hares, lambs, and kids; often deſtroys fawns and 
calves, drinks their blood, and carries part of their fleſh to his retrear. 
Infants have been deſtroyed by them. Smith, in his hiſtory of Kerry, re- 
lates, that a poor man in that country got a comfortable ſubſiſtence for 

his family, during a ſummer of famine, out of an eagle's neſt, by rob- 
bing the eaglets of food, clipping their wings, and retarding their flight. 
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A BIRDS. 


Her eggs ſeldom exceed two in the larger ſpecies, and thres's in the 
ſmalleſt. Are hatching: about thirty days; frequently one egg is addled. 


It is aſſerted, that when the young are fomewhat grown, the mother kills 


the moſt feeble or the moſt voracious. They are firſt white, then yel- 
low; at laſt light brown. Age, hunger, captivity, diſeaſes, ' make 
them whiter. - Is ſaid to live above an hundred years; and to die, not 
of old age, but from the beak turning inward on the under mandible, 
and thus preventing their taking food. Drinks but ſeldom, perhaps, at 
liberty not at all, as the blood | of his prey ſerves to quench his thirſt. 

The Sea-Eagle and th® Oſprey live chiefly upon fiſh. Build their 
neſts on the ſea-ſhore, by the ſides of rivers, on the ground among reeds. 
Often lay three or four eggs, rather leſs than thoſe of a hen. They catch 
their prey, by darting down u pon them. | 

The Bald-Eagle of North Carolina has peculiar habits: When: the | 


| eaglets are juſt covered with down, and a ſort of white woolly. feathers, 


the female eagle lays again. Theſe eggs are hatched by the: wartnth of 
the recent young, whereby the flight of one brood makes room for its 


jiuſt hatched ſucceſſors. Theſe birds fly very heavily. They often at- 
tend a kind of fiſhing-hawk, which they ſtrip of its prey. Generally 


alſo attend fowlers in the winter, and ſeize birds that are wounded. 
M. Buffon conſiders, as genuine eagles, only the golden eagle firſt 
deſcribed, the common eagle, and the little cagle; thereby ſeparating 
thoſe which reſide entirely on land, from thoſe which prey in waters. 
The common eagle is brown, head and upper part of the neck in- 


dclining to red; tail-feathers white, blackening at the ends; outer ones, 
on each ſide, aſh- coloured, 19826 covered with feathers of a reddiſh 
brown. 


The bald eagle, brown; head, neck and tail- feathers white; thoſe of | 


the upper part of the leg brown. . 


The white eagle, the whole white. 
The rough-footed eagle, dirty brown; ſpotted under the wings, and 


| on the legs, with white; the tail- feattiers white at the beginning and 


Point; leg-feathers dirty brown, ſpotted with white. 
The white-tailed eagle, dirty brown ; head white ; ſtems of the fea- 
thers black; rump inclining to black; tail- feathers, firſt half black, 


the end half white ; legs naked. 


The erne, dirty iron colour above, iron mixed with black below : 


head and neck aſh, mixed with cheſnut; points of the wings blackilb ; 
| pal: 41 255 white; ay naked, | 
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The Wack e 2 blackiſh ; hed; 8 upper part of the neck mixed 
with red; tail-feathers, the wilt" half white, ſpeckled with black, the 
other half blackiſh ; leg-feathers dirty white; thought to be only a va- 


riety of the common brown eagle. 
The fea eagle, inclining to white, mixed wich iron brown ; belly 


white, with iron coloured ſpots ; covert feathers of the tail whitiſh ; tail- 


feathers black at the extraqmuy 3 ; the ypper part of the leg-feathers i Iron 
brown, _ 

The #&/prey, brown 8 white below; back of the head white; 
outward tail-feathers, on the inner ſide, ſtreaked with white; legs naked. 
The Jean le blanc: above, browniſh grey; below, white, ſpotted 
with tawney brown; tail-feathers on their outſide and extremity brown z 
inſide, white, ſtreaked with brown; legs naked. 

The eagle of Brafil, blackiſh brown ; aſh. ys mixed i in the wings , 
8 white; legs nakec. 

The Oroonoko eagle: with a topping, jo WR blackiſh brown ; ' boli: 
white, ſpotted with black ; upper neck yellow ; tail-feathers brown, with 
white circles ; leg- feathers white, ſpotted with black. 

The crowned African eagle, with a topping 3 ; .the tail of an aſh colour, 
ſtreaked on the upper ſide with black. 

The eagle of Pondicherry ; cheſnut colour; the fix outward tail- feathers 


black one Shall. Said to be the moſt highly ornamented bird of the 


kind, in regard to mixture of on, 


- THE VULTURE, AND ITs AFFINITIES. 


u LT URES are diſtinguiſhed by 15 nakedneſs of their heads 

and necks, which are only covered with a very ſlight down, or a 
few ſcattered hairs. Their eyes are prominent. Claws ſhorter, leſs 
hooked than the eagle's. The inſide of the wing covered with thick 
down, different from all other birds of prey. Their attitude and their 
flight heavy. 
The Golden Vulture ſeems foremoſt of the kind. From the beak to 
the tail, is four feet and a half; to the claws forty-five inches, The up- 
per mandible nearly ſeven. inches long; the tail twenty-ſeyen, Neck, 
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breaſt and belly red; faint on the tail, dees near the bead: "the back 
black ; wings and rail yellowiſh brown. 6s 

Crvel, unclean, indolent; amazingly acute of ſmell, having wo large 
noſtrils without, and an extenſive olfactory membrane within. Have 
both a crop and a ſtomach; which may be regarded as a kind o of glzzard, 
from the extreme thickneſs of its muſcles; whereby ey ſeem adapted 
to eat corn, &c. when neceſſary for ſubſiſtence. 

In Africa and Aſia, are found in great abundance. The inſide down 
of their wing is converted into a warm kind of fur, and is ſold in the 
Afiatic markets. In Egypt are great flocks of them around the city of 
Grand Cairo, which are protected, and repay that protection by their 
ſervices, in devouring the carrion 4080 filth which might otherwiſe cor- 
rupt the air. In America they follow the hunters at a little diſtance: 
when they ſee a beaſt flead and abandoned, they call out to each other, 

ur down on the carcaſs, and pick its bones bare. At the Cape of 
tc Good Hope,” ſays Kolben, „they have a wonderful method of ſepa- 
e“ rating the fleſh from the bones, yet leaving the ſkin entire. It den 
* happens that an ox returning home from the plough, lies down by the 
<c way: then, if the vultures perceive it, they fall furiouſly down, and 
cc inevitably devour him. They ſometimes attempt them grazing, and, 
« to the number of a hundred, or more, make their attack together. 
c Their ſenſe of ſmelling is fo exquilite; that the inſtant a car- 
&© caſs drops, the vultures, floating from all quarters, come ſouſing 
c on their prey.” They eat lambs, &c. ſerpents are their ordinary 
food... They . perch, ſeveral. together, on old pine and cypreſs. trees, 
where they continue all the morning, with their wings unfolded : nor 
are they fearful, but ſuffer people to approach them very near, particu- 
lIarly when they are eating. Their ſloth, filth, and voraciouſneſs almoſt 
exceed credibility. When they have liberty to feed at their eaſe, they ſo 
gorge themſelves, that they are unable to fly; but keep hopping along 
when purſued (at all times are of ſlow flight, and with difficulty riſe 
from the ground); being utterly helpleſs: But they often vomit up 
what they have eaten, and then they fly off with greater facility. 

. . There is perpetual enmity between the vulture of Brazil, and the cro- 
| codile, which lays its eggs (above a hundred) in the ſands, on the ſide 
of the river. She takes every precaution to hide the place: but a num- 
ber of vultures (or galinaſſos, as the Spaniards call them) ſit, ſilent 
and unſeen, concealed in ſome neighbouring ſoreſt, and view her ope- 


rations. {3 hey wait till ſhe has laid all her eggs; has covered them bal 
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fully under the ſand, and is retired ; then. encouraging each other with 
cries, they. pour down on the neſt, lay. the eggs bare, and devour the 
whole brood without remorſe. 

Lay two eggs at a time, produce once a year. In Europe make rite 
neſts. in inacceſſible cliffs, nor deſcend but when forced by inclement 
ſeaſons, Among the. moſt unable birds of this claſs, is the fol- 
lowing— \ 

'T he king of the vultures i is native of America, in ſize equals a turkey; ; 
his wings not ſo long as many vultures, his bill ſtrong and thick, its 
bate environned and covered with a large indented orange- coloured {kin, 
riſing to the head, ſomewhat like the comb of a cock; in this are placed 
the noſtrils, which are oblong; this comb falls on either ſide, according 
to the movement of the bird's head. The eyes are ſurrounded by a 
ſcarlet- coloured ſkin, the iris has the colour and luſtre of pearl, the head 
and neck are without feathers; covered with a ſkin, which is fleſh- coloured 
on the top of the head, bright red behind, duſkier before. Below the 
hind part of the head riſes a little tuft of black down, from whence 
iſſues and extends on each fide, under the throat, a wrinkled ſkin; 
browniſh, behind -mingled with red and blue, ſtreaked with little lines 
of black down; the cheeks or ſides of the head are covered with 
black down; and between the bill and the eyes, behind the corner of 
the bill, is on each ſide a ſpot of browniſh purple; on the upper part 
of the neck, is on each fide a ſmall longitudinal ſtreak of black down ; 
the ſpace between them duſky yellow, the ſides of the neck are red gra- 
dually changing tg yellow ; below the naked part of the neck, is a collar 
formed by long {0ftiſh feathers, deep aſh-coloured, which ſurrounds the 
neck, and falls on the breaft. Into this collar the bird ſometimes 
ſhrinks his neck, and part of his head, as into a kind of hood, whence 
ſome have called him monk. - The breaſt, belly, thighs, and legs, are 
white; the wings and tail black. The feet are in ſome yellowiſh, in 
others blackiſh; the claws are ſhort and crooked. It is the moſt beau- 
tiful of the family. Neither its habits or inſtincts vary from thoſe of 
the tribe; being flow, cowardly, living on rats, lizards, ſerpents, 
and carrion or excrement, when it happens. The fleſh is ſo bad, that 
even ſavages themſelves cannot abide 1 it. 
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THE FALCON, AND ITS AFFINITIES. . 1 


F many of the ancient falcons, formerly uſed in the chere. we know 
only the names. Thoſe uſed at preſent, are the gyr- falcon, the 
falcon, the lanner, the ſacre, the hobby, the keſtril, and the merlin. 
Theſe are called the long-winged-hawks, to diſtinguiſh them, from the 
goſs-hawk, the ſparrow-hawk, the kite, and the buzzard, that are of 
ſhorter wing; and too flow, cowardly, indolent, or obſtidate to furniſh 
amuſement in the field. Of the generous tribe of hawks, the wings 
reach nearly as low as the tail, The firſt quill of the wing longeſt; which 
the ſecond always nearly equals, and terminates in a point, which begins 
to diminiſh at about an inch from its extremity. In the baſer races, the 
tail is longer than the wings, the firſt feather of the wing is rounded at the 
extremity, and the fourth feather the longeſt. — _ 
The generous race is from this length of wing Beidces; 8 their leit 
neſs bolder, and, from native generolity, more docile than, the other. 
le gyr- falcon exceeds all others in ſize, approaching nearly in mag- 
dite to the eagle. The top of the head is flat, aſn- coloured; bill blue, 
ſtrong, thick, ſhort; on the back and wings marked with black ſpots 
heart-ſhaped; Courageous and fierce, he fears not the eagle himſelf; 
but chiefly flies at the ſtork, heron, and crane. Native of the colder 
regions of the North, -but maintains Lg ſtrength and courage in ler 
| climates, | | _ 

'The falcon- gentil ati the peregrine- -falcon, are mwck lefs has the 
gyr, and about the ſize of a raven. The falcon-gentil moults in March, 
often ſooner; the peregrine · falcon moults in Auguſt. The peregrine is 
ſtronger in the ſnoulder, has a larger eye, more ſunk in the head, his 
beak ſtronger, longer legs, and his toes better divided. _ 

The lanner is now little known in Europe. T 4A facre is diſtin- 
guiſhed by legs of a blueiſh colour. The hobby is uſed for ſmaller game, 
for daring larks, and ſtooping at quails. The keſtril was trained for the 
ſame purpoſes. The courage of the merlin, though he is not much 
larger than a thruſh, is formidable to birds ten times his ſize. He has of- 
ten been known to kill a partridge or a quail ar a ſingle pounce,” In this 
he may be conſidered as a ſpecimen of the ſpecies. _ 

The hare, partridge, or quail profitably repay the trouble of taking; 
bar the moſt delightful ſport is the chace of the heron, kite, or wood-lark. 


For theſe, when threatened by the approach of the Os rile into the 3 
1 almo 
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almoſt radars (accatipanied by their Weck er who tries 
to riſe above them), till they are loſt in the clouds; they deſcend ſtrug- 

gling together; but after a deſperate defence, the falcon proves victorious. 
When a lark is purſued by a couple of merlins, the amuſement is, to ſee one 


of them mounting to get the laſcendant of the lark, while the other, lying 
low for the beſt advantage, waits the ſucceſs of its companion's efforts; 


thus, while: one ſtoo ops to ſtrike its prey, the other ſeizes it coming down, 


The kite or the goſs-hawk approach their prey ſide⸗ ways: theſe falcons 
dart perpendicularly on their game; deſcending from the clouds an ama- 


 zing height, with inevitable ſwiftnęſs. 


The baſer races being leſs courageous are more patient; and, leſs : 


ſwift, are more cunning, The kite, diſtinguiſhed by his forky tail, and 
his flow floating motion, ſeems almoſt ever on the wing, and to reſt on 
the air without effort. He lives on accidental carnage ; ever prowling, 
hungry and deſperate ; is exquiſite of ſight ; when to us inviſible by his 
height, will fly round and round to mark a clutch of chickens, and ſud- 


denly dart like lightning on one of the brood, and carry it off i in ſpite of | 


reſiſtance. 5 
There is a black kite, whoſe tall is not forked, in ſize rather lefs. 


The buzzard is ſluggiſh, inactive, and often remains perched whole 
days on the ſame bough. Lives more on frogs, mice, and inſects, than 


on birds; or by robbing the neſts of other birds, and ſucking their eggs. 


His figure expreſſes ſtupidity of diſpoſition. Some are white, ſome have 


whitiſh heads, others are ſpotted. 
The honey-buzzard, the moor-buzzard, and the hen-harrier, all of 


this ſtupid: tribe, differ chiefly in ſize, growing leſs in the order named. 
The goſs- hawk and ſparrow- hawk are ſhort-winged, and unfit for train- 
ing, however jnjurious they: may be to the pigeon-houſe, Length of 
body 20 or 21 inches; extent of yings expanded, four feet and a half; 
tail eight inches. 

This kind being greatly ſpread has ſeveral varieties in foreign parts, 
differing rather by plumage than manhers, and oy dimenſion than con- 


formation. : 
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BUTCHER - BIRDS. 


E great Butcher-Bird is about as large as a EP is ; Abb co- 
loured; its bill black, an inch long, and hooked, whereby, toge- 
ther with its carnivorous appetite, it ranks among rapacious birds; its 
legs and feet ſlender. The leſſer Butcher-Bird is little above the ſize of 
al ark ; the ſmalleſt not ſo big as a ſparrow, Live as well on fleſh-as on 
inſects, and thus partake, in ſome meaſure, of double qualities? 
The moſt redoubtable birds of prey reſpect them; the kite, the buz- 
ard, and the crow, ſeem rather to fear than ſeek an engagement. No- 
thing in nature better diſplays the reſpe& paid to courage, than to ſee 
this little bird, apparently ſo contemptible, fly 1 in company with the 
Ianner, the falcon, and other tyrants of the air, without fearing their | 
power, or avoicing their reſentment. Small birds, which are its uſual 
food, it ſeizes by the throat, and ſtrangles i in an inſtant. . When it has 
killed a bird or inſect, it is aſſerted that it fixes them on ſome neighbour- 
ing thorn, and, when thus ſpitted, pulls them to pieces with its bill. It 
is ſuppoſed, that as Nature has not given this bird ſtrength ſufficient to 
tear its prey to pieces with its feet (as hawks do) it has recourſe to. this 
expedient. 
During ſummer, ſuch of them as conſtantly reſide here (for the rnalir 
red butcher-bird migrates in autumn, and returns in ſpring) remain among 
the mountainous parts of the country; but in winter they deſcend into 
the plains. The larger kind neſtle on the higheſt trees; the leſſer build 
in buſhes; lay about fix eggs, white, encircled at the bigger end with a 
ring of browniſh red. The female feeds. her brood with caterpillars and 
other inſects while very young; but ſoon accuſtoms them to fleſh, which 
the male procures with ſurpriſing induſtry. The whole brood live in one 
family, generally compoſed of the male, female, and five or fix young. 
It is eaſy to diſtinguiſh theſe birds at a diſtance, not only by their going 
in companies, but by their manner of flying, which is always up and 
down, ſeldom direct or ſideways. 
The woodchar is brown, and not red. There is ſtil] another, leſs than 
the former, found | in the marſhes near London ; a bird of prey, though 
; not 
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not much bigger than a tit-mouſe, Of foreign birds of this kind there 
are ſeveral varieties, whoſe manners are little known. The hot climates 
produce moſt, and among them one tufted. 1 | N 
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IRDS of this kind have one common mark, by which they are 
diſtinguiſhed : their eyes are formed for ſeeing better in the duſk 
than in ſun-ſhine, whereby they are fitted for a life of nocturnal depre- 
dation. In theſe birds the pupil is capable of opening very wide, or 
ſhutting very cloſe ; beſide this, there is an irradiation on the back of the 
eye, and the iris has a faculty of reflefting the rays of light, to aſſiſt 
viſion in gloomy places, where theſe birds frequent: but they do not ſee 
beſt in the darkeſt nights, but in, the duſk of evening, or the grey of 
morning. When the moon ſhines is the time of their moſt ſucceſsful 
plunder, The faculty of nocturnal viſion is not alike in all: ſome ſee 
by night better than others; and ſome are ſo little dazzled. by day- light, 
as to perceive their enemies. The white, or barn-owl, ſees with ſuch 
exquiſite acuteneſs in the dark, that though the barn has been ſhut at 
night, and the light excluded, it perceiyes the ſmalleſt mouſe that peeps 
from its hole; and the brown horn-owl is ſeen to prowl along the 
hedges by day, ſometimes with ſucceſs. „„ 
 Owlgmay be divided into thoſe with horns, and thoſe without. The horns 
are two or three feathers that ſtand up on each ſide the head over the ear. 
Of the horned kind is, the GREAT HORNED OWL, which 
appears as large as an eagle; but obſerved more cloſely is much 
leſs; his extent of wing about five feet: his horns are compoſed of fea- 
thers, that riſe above two inches and a half, and which he can erect or 
depreſs at pleaſure; his eyes are large and tranſparent, encircled with an 
orange- coloured iris; his ears large and deep, probably he poſſeſſes moſt. 
exquiſitely the ſenſe of hearing; his plumage is reddiſh brown, marked 
on the back with black and yellow * on the belly yellow only. * 
2 | 8 
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The COMMON HORNED OWL is much ſmaller ; his horns, 
about an inch long, conſiſt of fix feathers, variegated with black and 
yellow ; his extent of wing about three feet. A ſmaller kind of horned 
owl is little larger than a black-bird, whoſe horns, remarkably ſhort, 
are compoſed but of one feather, not above half an inch hig. : 
To theſe ſucceeds the tribe without horns. . The HOWLET is the 
largeſt of this kind, with duſky plumes, and black eyes; the ScREECH- 
OwL ſmaller, with blue eyes, and iron-grey plumage; the WuiTt 
OwrL, about equal in fize, with yellow eyes and whitiſh plumage ; the 
GREAT Brown Owr, lefs, with brown . plumage and a brown beak ; 
and the LITTLE BROWN Owi, with yellowiſh- coloured eyes, and 
orange- coloured bill. . „ | 
In proportion as one of theſe bears day-light beſt, he begins earlier in 
the evening his purſuit of prey. The cavern of a rock, a hollow tree, 
the battlements of a ruined caſtle, wherever is obſcurity, there they 
retreat; if they be ſeen out. of theſe in the day-time, they may be con- 
ſidered as wandering, and ſurrounded with danger. At the approach of 
evening they ſally forth, and ſkim along the hedges ; but the barn-ow], 
who lives chiefly upon mice, takes his reſidence upon ſome ſhock cf 
corn, or the point of ſome old houſe; and there watches in the 
dark, with the utmoſt perſpicacity and perſeverance. They all have an 
_ * hideous note, which has ſomething terrifying in it; as in the ſilence of 
midnight, it breaks the general pauſe with a variation, alarming and diſ- 
' agreeable. The prejudices of mankind have united with their ſenſations 
to make the cry of the owl diſagreeable, and the ſcreech-owl's voice was 
conſidered among uninformed people as ominous, whereas it is his note 
of tenderneſs to his mate. While preying, they are ſilent. 
When one is ſurpriſed by day-lighr, he takes ſhelter in the firſt 
tree or hedge that offers concealment, but often, with all his precaution, 
is deſcried by the birds of the place. The ſmalleſt, the feebleſt, the 
moſt contemptible of his enemies, are. then ' foremoſt to torment him. 
They increaſe their cries and turbulence round him, and flap him with 
their wings. Aſtoniſhed and dizzy, he only replies to their mockeries 
by awkward and ridiculous geſtures, by tuning his head, and ſtupidly 
rolling his eyes. An owl by day ſets the whole grove in an uproar. 
Sometimes they hunt him till evening returns; but this reſtoring him his 
ſight, thoſe birds, which a few minutes before came to provoke their ene- 
my, now fly. him with terror, as lately they teaſed him with inſolence. 
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FN DER this claſs we may . our cock, neat turkey, pin- 
tada or Guinea-hen, pheaſant, buſtard, grous, partridge, and 


N 5 Theſe being granivorous, fleſhy, and delicate, are amon 
birds, what beaſts of paſture are among quadrupeds. Their ſhort 
wings are ill formed for wandering, and their ſhort bills for offence; 


their legs are ſtrong ; but their toes made for ſcratching up, and not for 


holding or. rearing ; while their aptitude to fatneſs and fleſh, renders 
them unwieldy, and almoſt local, incapable of ſtraying far from each 
other. They are furniſhed with a very ſtrong ſtomach (or gizzard); their 


woraciouſnels ſcarce knows any bounds; even in captivity, they enjoy 


the pleaſure of eating; and ſoon grow fat and unwieldy, 


Among the habits peculiarto this claſs of birds is that of duſting them- 


| ſelves, by lying flat in ſome dufty place, and with their wings and feet 
ſcattering the duſt over their whole body. Far what reaſon is not eaſy to 


EX plain, whether to deſtroy . or to prevent adheſion of their feathers, | 


THE B UST ARD 


S the largeſt land-bi WY native of Britain. The increaſed cultivation | 


of the country, and the extreme delicacy of its fleſh, has greatly 
thinned the ſpecies; notwithſtanding it inhabits only the open plain, 
where its food is abundant, and where "ery invader may be ſeen at h 
diſtance. 


The male weighs 4 twenty-five pounds (the female is abour half 
the ſize : a remarkable difference). The neck is a foot long, the legs a 


foot and a half, covered with ſmall ſcales; three toes on each foot; un- 
der the foot is a callous tubercle ſerving as a heel. The wings are nine 
feet from tip to tip; flies with great difficulty, but can continue ſe- 
veral miles. The head and neck of the male are aſh- coloured; the back 
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barred tranſverſely with black and bright ruſt colour. The greater 
quill feathers are black; the belly Ahite ; the "tail; conſiſting of; twenty 
feathers, is marked with broad red and black bars, the legs duſky. The 


male (only) has 4tuft of feathers about five inches long, on each Tide he 


lower mandible. He (only) has alſo a pouch; whoſe entrance lies im 
mediately under the tongue, capable of holding near ſeyen quarts of 
water. This is probably filled upon proper DON, to fopply the hep 
when Gring; or the young before they canifily. Cort 
They baunt the plains, downs, heaths and oplaitls Their fob is 
corn, berries, and large earth- worms, whoſe moiſture enables them to 
live on plalns which furnim but little water. They ſwallow pebbles like 
the oſtrich. They have always centinels placed at proper eminences, 
which warn the flock of the ſmalleſt appearance of danger. Are ſeldom 
ſhot, but often run down by \greyhbunds; having fed themſelves ſo 
very fat, that they are unable to y without gent Keen Aten 
gives an advantage to their purſuers. ne 
They ſeparate in pairs about the latter end of. ſommer, fl wen be 2 
ſufficleney of females; if not, the males fight till one of them falls. The 
male Aruts around the female, and ſpreads his tail like a turkey- cock. 
They neſtle on the ground, juſt ſera ping a hole in the earth, ſometimes 
lining it with a little long graſs or ſtraw. Lay two eggs, the fize of a 
gooſe - egg, pale olive brown, marked with darker ſpots. They hatch in 
about five weeks, and the young run about as ſoon as they are out of 
the ſhell. They aſſemble in flocks in Gee, and r ce 
eri... 5 
There is a ſmaller buſtard not half the ſize of this, ben: only eighteen | 
inches long, but of the ſame manners. Found in France; is rare. Its 
fleſn is brown, but excellent. Cunning to a proverb. | 
© Mr, Pennant places the Stone-Curlew as a third of chis Lind, 
In Arabia is a tufted buſtard, called Lo-pong. 
In Africa a buſtard aſh- coloured, and black; which bas been l. 
taken called a flying-oftrich. - 
In India, a ſmall kind with longer legs, colours black, bey and 
Sey; IRONS Bengal. 
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THE TINAMOUS 


JARTAKES much of the buſtard and n But whereas theſe 

European birds never perch on trees, thoſe which reſemble them 
in America perch; and even many of the web · footed kinds (which in 
Europe i is never ſeen): for though they frequent the water in the day- 
time, they return to rooſt on trees at night. To this they are prompted 
by neceſſity, as well to avoid j jaguars and beaſts of prey, as ſerpents, 
and the innumerable hoſts of inſects which ſwarm in thoſe countries. The 
ants alone compoſe immenſe columns, and would quickly devour any 


young birds they could envelope during their ſleep: certain quails which 


live on the ground are often ſwallowed | by ſerpents. Perhaps theſe quails 
are new- comers, and hereafter may improve in carefulneſs. 


The tinamous is often called partriage by the coloniſts : but has a 


Nender bill, long, ſoft at its extremity, black above, white below; 
noſtrils oblong, Placed toward the middle of the bill; the nind toes 


ſhort; nails long, large, and hollow; feet ſcaly ;' wings ſhort, They 


perch upon trees during night, ſometimes during day; never ſeek great 


trees, or high branches. Are of white fleſh, good to eat, feed on fruits, 


or coffee - berries. Scratch a hole for their neſts, lay many eggs, fly hea- 
vily, but run ſwiftly; the female exceeds the male in ſize, which in 
Europe is peculiar to birds of prey. There are many varieties; one 
equal to a pheaſant in ſize. They live in woods. A ſmall kind neſtles 
in trees among the low branches. 
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IT H us, when young, is the tendereſt of birds; yet wild, it is 
found in plenty among the foreſts of Canada, where they go 

in troops! of hundreds: much larger than in their ſtare.of domeſticity, and 
more beautiful; their feathers being dark grey, bordered on the edges with 
bright gold colour. The Indians hunt them with a dog, which, when 
they firſt diſcover, they leave far behind: he follows, ſenſible they muft 
ſoon be tired, as they cannot go full ſpeed long; and at laſt, forces them 
to rake ſhelter in a tree, where they ſit quite ſpent and fatigued, till the 
hunter comes up, and, with a long pole, knocks them down: if one 
is ſhot, the others never attempt an co pr take warning. 
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+ POULTRY, * IN b. | 


Stupid, in, gdbetelous, yet without weapons. Every body is: 
the ſtrange antipathy of the turkey-cock to red; how he ſwells, and, with 
his pecular gobbling, flies to brave Ar. If the head of a turkey be 
ſmeared with dirt, the reſt run to akte it Witk all ſpeed. Two of them, 
thos diſguiſed, will fight each other till almoſt ſuffocated with fatigue and 
anger. Weak and cowardly againft other animals; there is none, how 
contemptible foever, that will boldly face the turkey-cock, but he will fly 
from: while, with the ififolence of abully, he purſues any that ſeems to 
fear him; yet ſometimes they will defend themſelves Againſt vermin, 
as-ferrets;” &c. | 
The female ſeems milder. Hunts about in queſt of 'grain and inſets; 
16 delighted with the eggs of ants and caterpillars. pow eighteen or 
eggs, larger than thoſe of a hen, whitiſh, but marked with ſpots 
refaablisg freckles. Her young are extremely tender at firſt, and often 
Have not ſtrength to pierce the ſhell which includes them. 
Some are white, others black and white; often white and browniſh | 
low. © © 
7 Properly” ſpeaking, the turkey Fes! two Une, one ſuperior. the . 
inferior; the firſt compoſed of eighteen great feathers, which he can 
erect at pleaſure, the other horizontal, as uſual. The male has a ſpur on 
his leg. Some are tufted. 
When grown up, turkies are hardy birds, bearing even expoſure to 
the rigour of winter, and feed themſelves at very little expence. Thoſe 
of Norfolk are ſaid to be the largeſt of this kingdom, weighing from 
twenty to thirty pounds. In the Eaſt Indies (where they are known only 
in their domeſtic ſtate) they grow to the weight of ſixty pounds. 
Abundant 1 in the per where they breed three | or four times a year. 


T H E * 0 O K 


HEN this bird appears with! its tail expanded, none 1 the fea- 
thered creation can vie with its beauty; but its horrid ſcream 
5 4.1 the pleaſure of viewing it, while its gluttony and depredation 
render it a deu domeſtic, Sheds its tail annually, and then conceals 


tſelf, as ik aſhamed, 1s ſaid to be very faſcepyible of flattery, and to 
| Y ſpread 


THE PEACOCK - 26 
ſpread his tail if careſſed, bur if, contemned, ak FE to years 


coming to maturity. Has 4 ſpur an, each leg, ll Ter » #1 CA Hi Dil. | | ; 
| Peacocks were brought from the Falt- Indies: ey! are fin. found. in 4 
vaſt flocks, wild, in the iſlands of Java and Ceylon. n SE q 


The peacock's fleſh keeps longer unputrefied chan that of any other i 
animal; even ſeveral years. The peacock feeds on corn, - prefers barley, . is 
Is very proud and fickle; every kind of food i will at times eovet and 1 
purſue ; inſects and tender plants often. Though, it flies heayily, walls 
cannot eaſily confine it; it ſtrips the tops of houſes of their tiles or thatch, 
lays waſte the labours of the gardener, roots up his choiceſt Beds: and. 
nips his favourite flowers and buds. 

He requires five females at leaſt; and if there be not a a usch een num 
ber, he will even force the fitting hen. For this reaſon, the pea-hen en» 
deavours to hide her neſt, She fits twenty or thirty days. She lays five 

or fix eggs in this climate before ſhe ſits. Ariſtotle ſays twelve; and 
probably, in her native climate, ſhe may be more prolitic ; In India to 
twenty or thirty. The young do not ſhew their tufts till they are a 
month old: the cock does not acknowledge them till then, but drives 
them off. Being troubled with inſects, they ſcratch each other on the head. 

There are varieties of this bird, ſome of which are white; yet retaining 
ſome marks of the eyes on their rail- feathers, others creſted; that which 
is called the peacock of Thiber, is the moſt beautiful of the feathered 
creation, containing in its plumage all the moſt vivid colours, red, blue, 
yellow, and e diſpoſed in an almoſt USA Tb e to pleaſe 
the eye. 2 TT Ys 


THE Ho. ecos 


R E * to Europe, and belong only to the hot climates of 
America, Their various names, as given by various tribes of In- 
dians, have. greatly aygmented their ſeeming numbers: their real varie ; 
ties are donſiderable. 2 F 
The hocco is nearly the ze of a turkey ; diſtinguiſhed by a creſt, 
uſually black, ſometimes black and white, two or three inches high, 


HOWS from the © bale of the bill to the back of the head: this the bird 
F can 


* 


2 rob LRT KIND. 


can erect or depreſs at willi; the ereſt is compoſed of narrow feathers i in- 
clining backward, but their points bending forward; among them are 
ſevrraf incloſed ima kind of covering; half their 2 75 The reighing 
colour of the plumage is: black: velveted, ſometimes eckled with white. 
Some have a yellow ſkin at the haſe of the bill, which includes the noſ- 
.erils;/ this: ſkin, extending on each ſide the bead, ſurrounds the eyes ; in 
others, it becomes a kind of knob on the baſe. of the ſuperior mandible. 
Penceable, and even ſtupid, ſociable, and domeſtic, eafily tamed; 
though one wanders far in the day - time, he returns at evening, and knocks 
at the door for admiſſion; pulls the ſervants, by their clothes, when they 
forget him: follows his maſter every where. In his wild ſtate, inhabjss 
the mountains; feeds on fruits, perches on trees during night; flies 
heavily, walks N $44 his floih is = NOS; N i but rather ag 
I 91 1: VEO PEE 274) 
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« 7A 8. Cres into Europe from the bavks of the Phe, a a river 
= of Colchis, in Aſia Minor; from whence their name; and 
are ſaid to be firſt brought by the Argonauts! in their famous * 
Tietz are ſtill the fineſt known. 
Next to the peacock, are the moſt besuttk er birds, as well he: the 
vivid colour of their plumes, as for their happy mixtures and variety. 
The iris is yellow, the eyes ſurrounded with ſcarlet, ſprinkled! with 
ſmall ſpecks of black. On the fore part of the head are blackiſh feathers 
mixed with ſhining purple. The top of the head and the upper part of 
the neck are tinged with a ſhining darkiſſi green. In ſome, the top of 
the head is of a ſhining blue; the head, and upper part of the neck, ap- 
| hn either blue or green, as differently beheld by the ſpectator. The 
reaſt, ſhoulders, middle of the back, and the fides under the wings, have 
; a blackiſh ground, with reflections, black or purple, according to dif- 
ferent lights, under which is a tranſverſe ſtreak of gold colour. The 
tail, from the middle feathers to the root, is about eighteen inches; the 
legs, feet and toes, are duſky. On the legs are black ſpurs, ſhorter 
than thoſe of a cock. A membrane larger than uſual among the 
poultry kind connects the toes, as if advancing to the water bird claſſes. 


The male. is moſt beautiful. Its fleſh 7 is conſidered a the e r 
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THE PHEASANT 1 


The pheaſant has multiplied in its wild late, and, as if diſdaining 


the JOIN. of man, has taken ſhelter in woods and foreſts (not 
mountains), attached to its native freedom; and now wild among us 

ornaments, "our parks and plantations, where he feeds on acorns and ber- 
ries. (In Italy, &c. frequents marſhes.) This ſpirit of independance 
ſeems to attend the pheaſant in captivity; and is ſo influential as to ren- 
der him ſolitary. In the woods, the hen lays from eighteen to twenty 
eggs; in a domeſtic ſtate, ſeldom above ten. Is particular in making her 
own neſt, in coverts ; when wild, ſhe maintains her brood with patience, 
vigilance, and courage: when tame, ſhe never ſits well; and as for 
leading her young to their food, ſhe is utterly: ignorant where to find it, 
and they ſtarve, if left ſolely to her. Sits twenty to twenty-five days. 
Qt OP have no great ſagacity, and are eaſily taken. At night they 
rooſt on the higheſt trees of the wood, head under the wing; by day they 
deſcend among ae lower brakes and buſhes, The female has ſcarce any 
voice; that of the male is between the peacock and the pintado, conſe- 
quently far from melodious. When taken young into keeping, they 
become as familiar as chicken; when they are deſigned for breeding, 
they are put together in a yard, five hens to a cock. The young are 
very difficult to rear, and muſt be ſupplied with ant-eggs, which is 
| 5 food when wild: inſets make a variety. Lives fix or ſeven years. 
From the common hen, coupled with the cock-pheaſant (for the mixture 
is not barren), will be produced a ſpecies tamer, ſtronger, and more pro- 
lifice. This is probably the cocquar, or baſtard pheaſant. 

It is aſſerted by ſome, that ſuch is the carnivorous diſpoſition of this 
bird, that when ſeveral are in the ſame yard, if one ſickens, or ſeems to 
be pining, the reſt will deſtroy it. 
here are white pheaſants, black and white phesſants, creſted phea- 

ſants, ſpotted pheaſants; but of all others, the golden pheaſant of 
China is the moſt beautiful; his plumage red, blue, and gold. He is 
ſmaller than the common. The iris, bill, and feet, yellow; his tail 
long, no red round his eyes. The female is at firſt but dull in her co- 
lours, but in a few years acquires all the brilliancy of the male. 

There is alſo a harned pheaſant, having two horny excreſcences on the 

head, blue, cylindrous, obtuſe, inclining backwards. No red round 
dis eyes, but black hairy-looking feathers, ſomewhat of wattles under 
throat. His head red. 

In America a bird not truly 2 pheaſant, but 3 of the ſpe- 
cies named KaTRAca, China and Thibet furniſh ſeveral. birds allied to 


the pheaſant, and to the peacock, without being truly either. 
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N eine meaſure unites he characteriſtics of the Pbenlant and che mur⸗ 
key. Has the delicate ſhape of one, and the bare head of the other; 
11. been by Pliny called Bumped, which, though it is not, it is round- 
backed. Is about the fize of a common hen, but having longer legs, 
looks much larger. Has a round back, tail turned downwards. The 
head covered with a kind of caſque; the plumage black or dark' grey, 
pretty regularly ſpeckled with white ſpots not unlike pearls; has wattles 
under the bill, which do not proceed from the lower chap (as in cocks), 
but from the upper, which gives it a peculiar air; while its reſtleſs gait 
and odd chackling ſound, often repeated, diſtinguiſh it from: all other 
birds. 
By ſome is called the een by others, the Tamis bird, and 
by others, the bird of Numidia, We have named it from that part of 
Africa, whence probably it was firſt brought to us. 
In their native country, are ſeen in vaſt flocks in queſt of food, Their 
habits are like thoſe of the poultry-kind. The male and female are fo 
alike, that they can hardly be diſtinguiſned. The only difference lies 
in the wattles, which in the cock are bluiſh; in the hen, more inclining 
tored. Their eggs are ſpeckled: in our climate, they lay but five or 
ſix in a ſeaſon: but are far more prolific at home, where they will lay a 
hundred and fifty by proper treatment. They are kept among us rather for 
ſhe w, as their fleſh is little eſteemed, and as they are troubleſome to rear. 
There are many varieties; ſome quite white, ſome with red combs, 
ſome bluiſh; ſome with white bands on the breaſt, Is a quarrelſome 
bird, of a ſtrong bill, and weak head. T hoſe of Sr. Domingo often 
frequent the marſhes. | 
Mr. Buffon thinks they racher reſemble . the whole the partridge | 
than the pheaſant. Moſt authors affirm that they little regard their 
_ brood. They live on grain and inſects. This bird being African, bas 
bad many names: formerly ſome Mahometans ſold them very dear to the 
Chriſtians, under the name of the Jeruſalem bird; but the fraud being 
diſcovered, theſe reſold them to other good Mufſulmen at an extrava- 


gant rate, under the title of Mecca hens. 
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H E cock Sens the oldeſt! companion of mankind, and firſt re- 
claimed from the foreſt ; in conſequence, perhaps, he exhibits. 
the greateſt varieties; there being ſcarce two'birds of this ſpecies com- 
pletely alike. . The tail, which ornaments the generality of theſe birds, 
is wanting in ſome; and not only the tail but the rump. The toes, 
which are uſually four in the poultry kind, yet in a ſpecies of the cock 
are five. The feathers, which lie ſo orderly and ſleek in moſt, in a 
peculiar breed are inverted, and ſtand the wrong way: a ſpecies from 
Japan, inſtead of feathers ſeems covered with hair. Some have feathers 
tothe feet, ſome even to the claws. The cock was one of the foods 
forbidden among the ancient Britons. 
The cock is found wild in the iſland of Tinten, in others of the In- uy 
dian Ocean, and in the woods on the coaſt of Malabar. Here his plu- i 
*mage is black and yellow; his comb and wattles yellow and purple. * 
The bones of thoſe of the Indian woods, of the Philippine Iſlands, and 
of St. Jago, when boiled, are black. Probably this tincture progcedy 
from their food. 
His wings being ſhort, bs ely flies, crows indifferently night or 
day. Some hens crow, but feebly. Drinks by raiſing his head and 
ſwallowing; ſleeps often ſtanding on one leg, and hiding his head under 
his wing. On his head a comb, under his chin wattles, Which are a dou- 
ble membrane. His claws, when four, are three before and one behind; 
When five, two behind, His feathers are remarkable, by growing in pairs 
from the fleſh. His tail has fourteen feathers divided into two parts wn 
uniting at the top. On his legs, ſpurs, He is very watchful and fond * 
of his hens; and jealous alſo. | 
No animal has greater courage than the cock when oppoſed to one oo 
big own ſpecies. In China, India, the Philippine Iſlands, and all over 2 
the eaſt, cock-fighting is the ſport of Kere and princes, With us it is 1 
declining r i 
A fangle cock ſuffices for ten or a dozen hens. But he ſoon grows old. . 11 
Hens alſo, as they for the greateſt part of the year daily lay eggs (in : 
- Samogitia, Malacca, and elſewhere, twiee a day; in IIlyria, ſays 
Ariſtotle, three times), for the moſt-part after three years become effete 
and barren: for when they have exhauſted all their ſeed-eggs, of which 
they had but a certain quantity from the beginning, they mult n 
ceaſe to lay, there being no new ones generated within. | | 
Penk IV. No. 25. 5 The 
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The hen ſeldom clutches a brood of chicken above once a ſeaſon. 
Will lay in a year above two hundred eggs, provided ſhe be well fed and 
ſupplied with water and liberty. Her neſt 1s en, a hole ſeratched! in- 
to the ground among a few buſhes, 

If left to herſelf, the hen would ſeldom lay above twenty eggs, i 
out attempting to hatch: but while her eggs are removed, ſhe continues 
to lay. In the wild ſtate, the hen ſeldom lays above fifteen. eggs. No- 
thing can exceed the perſeverance and patience of the ſitting hen; the 
continues for ſome days immoveable, forgetting even food; yet does 
not know her own eggs, or brood, but rears ducklings, even though 
they be water-fowl. She carefully turns her eggs, and removes them to 
different ſituations; in about three weeks, the young give ſigns of a 
deſire to burſt their confinement. When, by the repeated efforts of their 
bills, they have broke the ſhell, . ſhe continues ſitting till all are ex- 
cluded ; then leads them forth to provide for themſelves: abſtains 
from all food that they can ſwallow; flies boldly at every invader, and 
even ſometimes ſurpriſes birds of prey into flight by unexpected reſiſtance; 
acts the commander, and by variety of notes calls her train to their food, or 
warns them of approaching danger. | 

Ten or twelve chicken are the greateſt number a 1 hen can rear 
| and clutch ; but by the artificial method of hatching chicken in ſtoyes, 
as is practiſed at Grand Cairo, they produce thouſands. In our calder 
climate, the little animal may equally be hatched, but few reach maturity. 

A capon may eaſily be taught to clutch chicken by ee intro - 
ducing them to his acquaintance. 

Chymiſts ſay, the products of the fleſh of a cock and a capon are not 
_— capons do not moult, nor crow diſtinctly ; bur eat, ſleep, ang 

tten, 

An experiment has been tried on young cocks, by grafting : a ſpur into 
their comb, which has taken root and grown to the length of tuo inches 
and a half, aſſuming the appearance of a horn. 

'The ſpecies is ſpread throughout the world ; was introduced into 
America from Europe. Some are tufted, their comb is uſually ſmall. 
The Madagaſcar cock is extremely ſmall, the eggs very diminutive, fince 
the hen often hatches thirty. The Java and Bantam breeds are very 

mall. Some are ſo ſhort-legged their wings trail on the ground. The 
frizzled breed, whoſe feathers ſtand up, are ſuppoſed to be natives of Aſia. 
The Padua cock is extremely large, and has a double comb and a creſt.. 
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THOUGH of a uniform colour, is yet among the handſomeſt of 

America, becauſe his colour and plumage are beautiful, Eats 
fruits, perhaps for want of grain, He reſembles the cock, but differs by 
the form of his toes, which are united by a membrane; the firſt and ſe- 
cond toes to the third articulation ; the ſecond toe to the third, only to 
the firſt joint. His bill is compreſſed on the ſides toward the extremity; 


tail ſhort and ſquare; as alſo ſeveral feathers of his wings. His principal 


diſtinction is his creſt, which is placed longitudinally on his head, in the 
form of a ſemicircle, This creſt is not ſingle, but dauble, formed af 
two planes inclined to each other, and meeting at the ſummit. The male 
is a beautiful red, the female brown. She has a creſt, but leſs full, leſs 


elevated, leſs rounded, and further advancing on the bill than the male's. 


About the ſize of a pigeon. The young male 1s brown, like the female; 
becomes red by time. Inhabits deep chaſms among rocks, and dark 
caverns; ſees and flies during day, but more and better by twilight. They 
are very wild, can only be ſhot; and that after great patience. 
Their flight rapid, but ſhort: they ſcratch the ground and beat their 
wings like the cock, but do not crow; their only cry reſembles the ſyl- 
lable ke. Wild among rocks, in a ſlight neſt, made of dry wood, lay 
two eggs, the ſize of pigeon's. The males quit their caverns oftener than 
the females, which are rarely ſeen. May be tamed. There is a variety 
in Peru, which has a long tail; has black about his plumage; his creſt 
leſs complete. Theſe might be thought the repreſentatives of our pou 


try in America ; but that there are others, which, though leſs, reſemble 


them cloſer by the comb and tail, as well as general figure. 


THE 4Gam 
NHABITS mountains and high woods, like the partridge, and 
pheaſant : is about two feet long; his bill reſembles the cock kind ; 


his tail ſhort, not beyond the wings when cloſed, but overſhot by the 
= back 
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I POULTRY KIND. 
back feathers; legs five inches, ſcaly ; head, throat, and a „ 


not unlike the cooing of pig 
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the front of the neck ſplendid; the back, and back of the neck black; 


- the lower part of the back browniſh-red ; the reſt, black, as alſo the 


wings and tail; the legs greeniſh. | 

This bird is ſingular, by irs power of making a noiſe, aul AP deep, 
eons; which has always been thought to pro: 
ceed from the anus, but which rather may be ſuppoſed to be a particular 
motion of the lungs, whoſe ſound is heard through the fleſh ; this 7000 


7000 he repeats ſeveral times, and often, when urged by the imitation 


of it by by-ſtanders, - 
Are cleanly birds, dreſs their feathers with their bills, leap and beat 

their wings freely. Eat grain, little fiſh, bread, &c. Attach themſelves 

like a dog to a maſter, and diſtinguiſh him, leap upon, to ſalute him, 


Frumpeting (as ſome call it); runs to meet him when returning home; at 
home careſſes him, and if he ſuppoſes a rival, drives him off; will peck 1 5 
the negro ſervants on the legs, when they approach his maſter; obeys 


the voice of his maſter; loves to be ſtroked and ſcratched on his head 


and neck; comes to table without being called; drives off all the cats and 
dogs before he begins to eat; never runs away, but avoids the blows of 


his adverfaries by flying up, and falling on them. May be taught 
like a dog to guard, and to guide a flock of ſheep. Follows his 


-maſter out of town, and returns with him. T hey often follow ſomebody 
to whom they take a liking, will ſeck and find him out, and wait at a door 
two or three hours till he comes out; run if he runs, and ſtop if he ſtops. 


Some will attend ſtrangers into the garden of a houſe, and walk with 
them in every turn and alley. 
When wild, go in troops from ten to forty, fly little, but run much, 


and ſwiftly, Neſtle at the foot of ſome great tree, where they make a 
- - Hole, but no neſt: lay ten to ſixteen eggs: the young keep their firſt 
don longer than chicken, &c. till ſometimes it is two inches long, and 


they ſeem like beaſts covered with hair. The young are not bad eating, 
the oe « ones — | | 
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THE TY 
'GROUS, AND ITS AFFIN ITIES. 


H E Cock of the Wood, or larger S reſembles a 1 in 
form, in bill, in the red ſkin over his eyes, and in the ſingularity 
of his feathers which grow two together; but has neither wattles nor 
ſpurs. His legs are feathered, and his toes ſomewhat indented. His 
tail is expanſible like the turkey's. | 

Is chiefly fond of a mountainous and wooded ſituation, i in | temperate 
climates; but in Hudſon's Bay he prefers the plains. In winter he 
reſides in the darkeſt receſſes of the woods; in ſummer he ventures from 
his retreats, to make ſhort depredations on the farmer's corn. As he ie 
greatly ſought after, he is always on his guard, and ſeldom ſurpriſed. 
Thoſe who would take him, muſt venture up to his native retreats, When 
in the foreſt, attaches himſelf principally to the oak and the pine- trees; 
the cones of the latter ſerving for his food, and the thick boughs for an 
. habication. Sometimes will: ſtrip one tree of its cones, before he will 
deign to touch thoſe of another. Feeds alſo on cranberries, and ants' eggs, 
which ſeem a high delicacy to all birds of the poultry kind. 
During February, March and April, this bird is ſeen at ſun-riſe and 
ſun- ſet, extremely active, on one of the largeſt branches of a pine- tree. 
His tall raiſed and expanded; his wings lowered ; he walks backward 
and forward, his neck ſtretched out, his head ſwollen and red, and 
making a thouſand ridiculous poſtures ;. his'ery, upon that occaſion, is a 
kind of loud exploſion, which is inſtantly followed by a noiſe like the 
whetting of a ſcythe, which ceaſes and commences alternately for about 
an hour, and is then terminated by the ſame exploſion. All this time, 
the bird ſeems deaf and inſenſible; even though fired at, he continus Wi 
his call; and this is the opportunity ſportſmen generally take to foot 
him. At all other times, he is timorous and watchful; but now he ſeems A 
„ abſorbed by his inſtincts. This extraordinary cry, which is ac- 
companied by a clapping of the wings, is no ſqoner finiſhed, than the bit 
females hearing it, reply, approach, and place themſelves under the = 
tree, from whence the cock deſcends. One cock will engroſs the fe- 9 


males of a conſiderable diſtrict. | 
The female is much leſs than her mate, and entirely differs in olumage, | 


ſo that mne might be miſtaken for a bird of another ſpecies: lays ſix to 


nine 
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nine eggs, white, marked with yellow; larger than a common hen's egg : 
ſhe generally lays them in a dry place and a moſſy ground, and hatches 
them without the company of the cock. When ſhe is obliged, during 
the time of incubation, to leave her eggs in queſt of food, ſhe covers 
them up ſo artfully, with moſs or dry leaves, that it is extremely diffieulr 
to diſcover them. She often enn to her neſt, though ſtrangers yet 
ro drag her away. 

As ſoon as the young are hatched, they run other their mother, though 
ſometimes not entirely diſengaged from the ſhell. The hen leads. them 
into the woods. They are hardy, and their food is plentiful ; but 
their numbers are thinned by rapacious birds and beaſts of every kind; 
and ſtill more by their own conteſts. The brood follows the mother a 

month or two; at the end of which the young males entirely forſake her, 
and keep in harmony together till the beginning of ſpring: then they 
conſider each other as rivals: they fight like game-cocks; and are fo 
are u to their on ſafety, that often two or three are killed at a ſhot. 
The BLACK COCK, is greatly ſimilar to the foregoing. in form and 

(manners; but is much ſmaller, not weighing above four pounds; is al- 
moſt black (the hen grey), and has a kind of forked tail, flat, and di- 
vided in the middle, the ends turning outward. They deepen i in black- 
neſs gradually; and gradually acquire, as they become old, a number of 
white ſpots on their tail. Sometimes cats n 2 thing during t two or 
- FRIES months in winter. 

There is alſo a black cock, EFT tail i 1s not « divided, bur full. 

Another. kind, native of Courland, changes colours with the ſeaſon. 
Male and female are alike ; do not perch upon trees. 5 

Of much the ſame general habits are the RED COCK of Scotland, 5 
that of the Alps, and the manu ; all _ be known by the ſearler- 
Min above the eyes. | 
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PARTR IDGE, and 1Ts VARIETIES. 


F Partridges are two kinds ; ; the grey and the red. The red is the 
largeſt of the two, and often perches on trees; the grey, which is 
common in England, is moſt prolific, and always keeps on the ground. 


is found in every _ and in every climate; ſeems to adapt itſelf 
6 to 


"> 


wi” | 


CC 


to the climate where it reſides. In Greenland, is s brown in ſummer; but, 


when icy winter ſets in, takes a covering ſuited to the ſeaſon: is clothed 


with warm down beneath; and its plumage aſſumes the colour of the 
ſnows among which it feeds. (White partridges have alſo been taken in 


England. There is a grey-white kind.) While thoſe of ſultry Barakonda 
are longer legged, ſwifter, and cn to reſide i in the higheſt rocks and 


precipices. 

The male will purſue the hen even to her neſt; and break her eggs, 
rather than not indulge his inclinations. Though the young have kept 
in flocks during winter, when they pair in ſpring, their ſociety diſperſes, 
and terrible combats enſue. 


The old partridges form their neſts with much greater precaution 


chan thoſe inexperienced; as well to provide againſt wet as againſt ene- 


mies. Lays often fifteen to twenty eggs; nearly reſembling thoſe of 


pigeons. Sits about three weeks, and, during ſitting, loſes moſt of her 
feathers on the belly. Sits very alſiduouſiy. Both parents contribute to 
the training of their young. Never drink in ſummer. 

When a dog or other enemy approaches the neſt, the female uſes 
every means to draw him away: keeps juſt before him, pretends to be 
incapable of flying, hops up, then falls before him, ſtill near him: but 


when ſhe has drawn him away from her treaſure, ſhe takes wing, and 


leaves him to gaze after her in deſpair. The ſame is ſaid of the male. 
After the dog is withdrawn, ſhe calls her young, who aſſemble around 
her, and follow where ſhe leads: generally ten to fifteen in a covey 3 live 
from fifteen to ſeventeen years. | 

The feet of partridges are yellow, when they-are e quite young ; then 
they whiten; afterward become browniſh: and in thoſe of three or four 
years, become quite black ; this is a mean of knowing their age. There 
are always more males than females, by nearly one third. They are not 
wandering birds, but quit as little as may be their native haunts, When 
they fear birds of prey, they huddle together as cloſe as poſſible, Par- 
tridge eggs are often hatched by hens; the young, thus brought up, ever 


retain the habit of anſwering to the vaice of hens, Can never be 


thoroughly tamed, like domeſtic poultry, 


In Syria, is a little grey partridge of longer bill, yellow legs, and 


wandering' manners. Elian mentions a black partridge near Antioch, 
The mountain partridge ſeems intermediate between the grey and the red. 
The RED PARTRIDGES inhabit heathy mountains; in ſummer 
among the buſhes; in winter, under the ſhelter of rocks that have a 
ParT IV. No. 25. | 0 favovrable 
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precipices, and re- aſcend after the danger is over: in the plains, they 
often conceal themſelves in the earth. Are not ſo ſociable as the grey; 
pet it is ſaid, they have been obedient to the word of command in 
troops; but this ſeems exaggerated, in regard to a bird which, when caged, 
torments himſelf to death, or fractures his ſkull againſt the bars of his 
priſon, and which refuſes to propagate a race of ſlaves even amid plenty, 
and accommodation of every thing, but liberty. _ L 
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There are many birds related to the partridge, and diſperſed in moſt 


repreſentatives. 
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Fs not above half the ſize of a partridge. The feathers of the head are 
black, edged with ruſty brown; the breaſt pale yellowiſh red, ſpotted 
with black; the feathers on the back are marked with lines of pale 
yellow, the legs are pale. Except in colours and ſize, and being 
a bird of paſſage, it reſembles a partridge in its general habits, but is 
ter. . * | | | Sos in 

dearth of plumage, and its corpulence, it is ſurpriſing how a bird, ſo 
apparently ill qualified, ſhould take ſuch extenſive journeys. However, 
nothing is more certain. When they croſs the Mediterranean, they chooſe 
a favourable wind according to the point to which they are paſſing : the 
ſouth wind is faid to be unfavourable, as it retards their flight, by moiſtening 
their plumage. When their way hes over land, they advance rather by 

night than by day; and fly very high. + fs 

They aſſociate for this flight, bur ſeparate when it is over: being leſs 


bs 7 


September, laſting about thirty days; beginning daily an hour before 
ſun- ſet. Quails, thus priſoners, run from end to end of their cage, ruſh 
violently againſt its covering, often ſo vehemently as to fall ſenſeleſs 
by the blow. Thus agitated they have paſſed the night, and on the 


2a 


mozrow 


* 


favourable expoſure. They y heavily ; when purſued, plunge down 


climates. Thoſe of North America, if not partridges, are their 


The quail is a bird of paſſage ; yet, if we conſider its heavy flight, its 


Tocial or docile than the partridge. Their deſire of paſſing, excites even 
thoſe brought up from the neſt in cages, twice a year, in April and 
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morrow. been fatigued, ſleepy: and moping. . The fame quails reviſit the 
fame 1 88 are ſometimes heard ban in the ary in the fine yo 


72 Brac continue all winter, 15 froſt or ſnow drive ws out of 


the ſtubble fields or marſhes, they retreat to the ſea - ſide, ſhelter them- 
ſelves among the weeds, and live on what is thrown up from the ſea. 

Theſe birds ſeldom lay more than fix or ſeven whitiſh eggs, marked 
with ragged, ruſt-coloured ſpots. But their ardour is exceſſive ; they are 
fierce at that ſeaſon to each other, fight deſperately, and are at that time 


taſily taken. Quail- -fighting was a favourite amuſement among the 


Athemans, and in Italy; as it is alſo in China; where they warm their 
hands by holding quails in them. Its fleſh is conſidered as a very great 
delicacy, though fat. Quails are eaſily caught by a call: the fowler 
imitates the voice of the female, with his quail-pipe, which the cock 
hearing, approaches with the utmoſt aſſiduit. 5.51 4 
There is a white gyail. The Chineſe quail is leſs than Ours. The 
Madagaſcar quail 15 only three toes, placed forward, to each foot. 
The quail of Java is ſo fond of the ſun-ſhine, that at night it wraps it- 
ſelf in its wings, and does not quit its lethargy till the ſun appears. If 


kept in a cage it muſt be expoſed to the ſun, and the cage muſt have a. 


bottom of ſand, and wrappers of linen to retain the heat, or it will 


quickly languiſh a and die. It goes in on, and has a ſomewhat 
longiſh bill. | 
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HIS claſs, 3 with reſpedt to man, dich noxious than be- 


other, is bighly ingenious, active, and ſocial, conſtan: to their con- 
ſorts, 


neficial; falſe, noiſy, and troubleſome; yet, with reſpect to each | 
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* nE PLE KIND. 
8 ſorts, tender to their: young, true to their race, and ack, otber 
T bey build in trees or buſhes, the male rakes. his ſhare in the labours of 
, building, a and often relieves bis! mate in the duties of incubation. When 
= the young are excluded, both are equally. active bin ꝓrocurin chen 
Mt 1 Proviſion: EA | 
= - | They ſometimes hive i in x ſocieties, and. watch, not. AV. for ke 
2 but the general ſafety; and for that of every bird of the groe. Equal) 
remarkable their inſtincts and. their capacity; the whole tribe is cunning; 
= Will fetch and carry with great docilny. They have a fiagular paſſion 
= | for ſhining ſubſtances and toys. They. agree in having -hoarſe voices, 
=_ - light active bodies, and a laelller of e i that ee _—_— 
: en in 1 5 7 "AN 
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4 "RAVEN, CROW, AND THEIR AFFL NI TIES. 
HE Raven, the. Cow: and the Rook, are- ſo. well 6 that 


1 is n cedleſs. The. raven is the largeſt, and alſo diſtin- 
q d by his bill being ſomewhat-the moſt hooked. The crow and the 
rook rene reſemble each other. The chief difference lies in the bil 

of the rook; which is bare of feathers, and whitiſh ;,, the nk its fea- 
_ thers'is purple; theſe in the carrion-crow are a dirty black. 

The raven and the crow both feed on carrion, fly in pairs, and wil 
deſtroy other birds, if they can ſurpriſe them: whereas the rook, the 
daw, and the Corniſh chough, (which may be all ranked j in this order) 
are ſociable and harmleſs; living on inſe&s and grain, 

The RAVEN is found throughout the world, ſtrong ad hardy: 
when other birds ſeem numbed with cold, or pining with famine, the 
raven is active and healthy; nor do the Bears of the line oppreſs him. 
Is ſometimes ſeen milk white, probably the effect of a rigorous climate: 
but ſometimes white are tach inthe fame neſt wich black ones. Th 
Mexican raven is black and white : ſome have a white collar. 

A raven may be trained up for fowling like a hawk; may be _ 
to fetch and carry like a ſpaniel; to (peak like a Party ; to aſk for food 
Wen hungry; and to ling like a man. = 
| 7 
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TBA CROW, &- 39 
' - Buſy, inquiſitive, and impudent, ho ſtrolls every where, drives off 
dogs, perplexes the poultry, and is particularly aſſiduous in cultivating 
| the good will of the cook-maid, A glutton by nature, and a thief by 
habit: beſide petty depredations on the pantry or the larder, he ſoars at 
magnificent plunder, and ſecretes toys, rings, money, and baubles. 
In his wild ſtare, nothing comes amiſs; whether his prey be living or 
long dead, he falls to with voracity; and when he has gorged himſelf, 
flies to acquaint his fellows. If in his flights he perceives no hopes-of 
carrion (and his ſcent is ſo exquiſite, that he can ſmell it at a vaſt diſ- 
. tance), he contents himſelf with fruits, inſects, and the accidental deſert 
of a dunghill, Thucydides ſays, he abſtains from bodies dead of the 
. - plague. 1 | | | 
Teſtles in trees, lays five or fix eggs pale green, marked with ſmall 
browniſh ſpots : fits about twenty days, during which the male feeds the 
female ; live ſometimes in pairs many years together in conſtancy ;. ſome- 
times aſſemble in great numbers; build in high trees or old towers (in 
the beginning of March in England) in unfrequented places, and drive 
all other birds from their vicinity, even their young, when able to ſhift 
for themſelves. The young are at firſt whitiſh; the mother feeds them 
with food from her crop, like the pigeon: they moult but ſlowly ; when 
very old, from black become yellow; the organs of hearing are remark- 
ably complicated. Plutarch ſays, they have fallen, ſtunned by the ſhouts 
of a multitude. - Hates the owl, and never ſees him without a cry. 
The Romans, who thought this bird ominous, paid it, from morives of 
fear, moſt profound veneration. They reckoned ſixty- four different in- 
flections of its voice, and many other minor differences, each of which 
was ſignificative; ſome were ſo infatuated as to hope, by feeding on 
the bird, to attain its gifts of prophecy. Some of them have been known 
to live near an hundred years. | | 
The CARRION-cRO reſembles the raven in its appetites, its laying, and 
manner of bringing up its young. It differs in being leſs bold, leſs do- 
cile, and leſs favoured by mankind, Is very fond of partridge eggs. 
The RoysToNn crow, or hooded crow, is about the ſize of the two for- 
mer. The breaſt, belly, back, and upper part of the neck pale aſh- 
colour; the head and wings gloſſed over with a fine blue. He is a bird 
of paſſage, viſiting this kingdom in the beginning of winter, and leaving 
it in the ſpring. He breeds, however, in different parts of the Britiſh 
dominions; and his neſt is common enough in trees in Ireland. 
The Jack-pàw is black, but aſh-coloured on the breaſt and belly; 


the 
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the ſize af a pigeon; docile and loquacious. His head 4 for the fe 26 
of his body; many of them are of paſſage. He builds in ſteeples, old 
caſtles, and high rocks, Hying five or fix eggs in a ſeaſon; very fond of 
partridge Cags. 3: | 

The Corniſh Cnovcn is like a jack-daw, but bigger, ood molt 
equals a crow. Feet and legs long (like thoſe of a jack-daw) and red ; 
plumage black. Frequents rocks, old caſtles, and churches, by the ſea- 
ſide, along the weſtern coaſts of England. Theſe are birds very ſimi- 
lar in their manners, feeding on grain and inlects, living in ſociety; lays 
five white eggs ſpotted with dirty yellow. 

The chough has been known to take pieces of firebrands from the 
chimney, and thus to fire a houſe. Aldrovandus mentions one that 
broke all the panes of glaſs within reach, doubtleſs becauſe of their 
gliſtering. The Alpine chough has yellow legs and bill; 1 is 4 {mall kind. 
There are ſeveral other kinds. 

The Rook feeds on inſects and corn, builds 5 in Ss neighbourhood of 

man, often in groves in the very midſt of cities, from whence: all in- 
truders are excluded; has a naked whitiſh ſkin round the baſe of his bill, 
which diſtinguiſhes him. Keep together in pairs; they fit up a com- 
modious neſt, compoſed of ſticks without, and of fibrous roots and long 
graſs within. When the female begins to lay, not one of the grove will 
moleſt her; but ſhould a foreign -ook attempt a ſettlement, he would 


meet with ſeverity and expulſion, Taeir chief food is the worm of the 


dorbeetle, and corn; they do ſervice by deſtroying that noxious inſect, 
and injury by conſuming the produce of the huſbandman's induſtry. 
The young are ſaid to be 9 * . the old when fat, which 1 18 
but rarely. 


THE CALAOS. 


HE Tovcans, ghgular by their enormous beaks, belong to South 
America; Africa and India, however, produce birds whoſe beaks, 
equally remarkable by ſize, are yet more extraordinary by figure : weak, 
and ill adapted, apparently, to the ſize or nature of a bird. Of this. 
Jong bill, the points only meet, and that gently. Its ſubſtance is tender. 
There are ten ſpecies, whoſe bills regularly increaſe in dimenſions, or 


vary in form ; ſome are nine inches long, by four inches _ — 
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| THE CALAOS.: EY 
: horny es 5 in dimenifvns,; : theſe birds are 4 ſize of a 
turkey-hen. We ſhall deſcribe an which may convey a good idea of 
the whole kind, | 
He was the ſize of a raven, en two feet and a half long from bill 
to tail; his bill eight inches long, two inches wide, a little curved: a 
kind of ſecond bill ſurmounted the firſt, following its courſe; this reached 
to within two inches of the point of the bill, riſing two inches and a 
quarter; the height of bill, and excreſcence together (in the middle), 
full four inches; this excreſcence has much the look of a ſecond bill, 
but cloſed, yet ſhewing a mark where it might almoſt be thought to 
open, running down the midſt of it; this does not join the cranium, but 
a kind of forehead void of feathers, covered with a ikin, through which 
paſſes the nouriſhment. of this falſe beak. The true bill terminates in a 
blunt point, is of a horny ſubſtance, almoſt oſſeous; the falſe bill very 
thin, and yielding to the fingers, is within cellulated like a honey-comb, 
is black at its termination, has a black line at its origin, as alſo at the 
root of the true bill, the reſt yellowiſn white; the interior of the 
bill and palate black; at its root is a white folded ſkin on each ſide. 
The eye is red- brown; the head reſembles that of the jay. In general, 
the appearance of this calao was a mixture of the jay, the pie, and the 
raven. . His head and neck were black ; he could elevate his tuft like the 
jay. His back and wings black, with feeble reflections of violet and 
green; on ſome of his wing-feathers irregular borders of brown; the 
ſtomach and belly dirty white ; feet black, thick and ſcaly; -nails long, 
but not ſnarp. Leaped with both feet without walking, like the jay and 
pie; when repoſed held his head backward. Eat fleſh as ; well as fruits; in- 
capable of bearing cold. The whole tribe are ignoble, and ſome filthy, 
living on carrion; yet they. are kept by the Indians to chaſe rats and mice, 
which they ſwallow whole, for they cannot tear or divide with their bill. 
As the bill is the moſt remarkable diſtinction of this Bird, as alſo of 
the TOs he may e be followed by that bird. 


THE roOUCAN 


8 about the ze of, and ſhaped like, a jack-daw, with a large 
head ; its bill, from the angles of the mouth to its point, 1s fix 
inches and an half; its breadth, in the thickeſt part, exceeds two; its 
thickneſs near the head is one inch and a quarter; it is a little rounded 
Paxr IV. No. 25. H along 
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along the to of the upper chap, the vnder-fide: deing wont 4b che 
— bill extremely Might, anti Hctle chieker chan parchment. The 
upper cer is of a 15 0 yellow, except on each fide, . which is a fine 


harder. 


ſcarlet ; alſo the Tower chap, except at che baſe,” wheh. id purple. 
Between the 1 and the bill is a black line of ſeparation all-round the 
baſe of the bill; in the upper part of which the noſtrils are placed, and 


are almoſt covered. with feathers. Round the eyes, on each ade the 


Head, is a ſpace of bluiſh {kin, void of feathers; above which the head 


4s black, except a white ſpot on each fide Joining to the baſe of the up- 
per chap, The hinder part of the neck, the back, wings, "tail belly, 


and thighs,” are black. The under ſide of the head, throat, and the be- 

inning of the breaſt, white. Between the white on the breaſt, and the 
"Black on the belly, is a ſpace of red feathers,” in the form of a new moon, 
with its horns upwards, ' The legs, feet and claws, are of an aſh-co- 


e the toes ſtand like thoſe kia rent. = before, and two 
2 behi | 


Is harmleſs and gentle, cably. ile tame, even to Gt and hatch in 


| houſes, Feeds chiefly on pepper, which. it devours greedily, gorging 
irſelf ſo. much, that it voids it crude and unconcocted: and this the na- 
tives prefer. Grapes, being plucked off ſingly, and thrown into the 


air, it will dexterouſly eden before they fall to the ground. Its bill be- 
ing ve light, and fo thin, as eaſily to bend by a Night preſſure with the 
fingers, has little ſtrength, nor can it peck or ſtrike ſmartly there- 
vith. Its tongue ſeems to affiſt its efforts; is long, thin and flat, and 
often extends five or fix inches from the bill; of à fleſh-colour, remark- 
ably fringed on e oh fide with very ſmall filaments, ED Teſeanibg a 
feather; and is ſaid to be truly a feather. + 


Builds its neſt in holes of trees, which have Been previouſly ſcooped by 
ſome ſtronger bill; lays two eggs, leaving only a hole large enough to go 


in and out at. There i it fits, with its great beak, guarding the entrance. 
Found in the warm climates of South America, where it is in great re- 


queſt, for the delicacy of its fleſh, and the beauty of its plumage. Is 


| erratic, go in troops of eight or ten, fly badly, frequent. marſhes where 
| the ſofter fruits grow; though lively they ſeem heavy, and though active 
-awkward, becauſe of the prodigious overbalance of their bill. They are ſo 
fearful of cold, that they make a kind of warm bed of herbs, &c. 
for the nights, in the hotreſt climates. There are ſeveral varieties. 

The ARAcARI is a * ſmaller, of leſs beak, and its ee 
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VF 18 4 #3 195 
| HE 1 the chad of this Kind with v us, and is well 10 
Its black, white, green and, purple, the rich and gilded combi- 
nation of glofſes on its tail, equal. any that adorn the moſt beautiful of 
the feathered tribe; but it is vain, reſtleſs, loud, quarrelſome, intru- 
buez and miſchjevous. - 
The magpie reſembles. the butcher-bird in its bill, which has a ſharp 

proceſs! near the end of the upper chap, in ſhortneſs of wing, and form 
S tail, each feather-ſhortening from -the two middlemoſt ; fill more in 
its ſood, living not only on, worms and inſects, but on ſmall birds when 
they can be ſelzed; a wounded. lark, a young chicken ſeparated from 
the hen, and ſometimes a black- bird: has been ſeen to attempt a crab, 
whoſe pincers were however too ſharp for it. Is capable of being 
trained for the chace, eaſily becomes familiar, and even imperative; has 
been known to paſs days and nights among a troop of cats, and to make 
its part good. Is capable of being taught to ſpeak, and takes pleaſure 
in it; ſtudies its words; rejoices + ha the acquiſition of new ones, and 
is vexed when they are too difficult. Often perches on the back of an ox 
or à ſheep, pecking. up inſects, . chattering, and ſtretching out its 
neck for combat; ſeeks out alſo the neſts of birds. Nothing ſeems 
amiſs; it ſhares with ravens in their carrion, with rooks in their grain, 
with the cuckoo in eggs; and when it is ſatisfied for the preſent, lays up 
the remainder. Even when tame will hide its food when filled, and after a 
| time return to its hoard with renewed appetite and vociferation. 
Its neſt is not leſs remarkable for artful conſtruction, than for ſecurity 
yy ſituation. The place is always difficult of acceſs. The body of the 
neſt is compoſed of hawthorn branches ; the thorns ſticking outward, 'but + 
well united by mutual inſertions. It is lined with fibrous roots, wool, 
and long graſs, and nicely plaiſtered with mud and clay. A canopy de- 
fends it above, compoſed of the ſharpeſt thorns wove together, and de- 
nying all entrance except at the door, which is juſt large "enough to ay 
mit egreſs and regreſs to the owners. The magpie lays ſix or ſeven eggs 
of a pale green colour, ſpotted with brown. Watches its neſt very 
cloſely, and defends it valiantly. If it obſerves a man has handled its 
eggs, tranſports them elſchwere in its claws for ſafety. The young are 
blind, and barely perfect; the mother maintains them with much ten- 
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The fowlers ſay, that if ſhe obſerves a man enter a hut at the foot of 
the tree where her neſt is, ſhe will not viſit her neſt till he is gone. If 
two enter the hut, ſhe watches both out; the ſame for three, or four; if 
fix enter, and five come out, the'is conteñted, and forgets the ſixth. + 
To this tribe we may. refer the Jay, which is one of the moſt beau- 
tiful of the Britiſh/birds.'] The ſorehead is white; ſtreaked with black; 
the head is covered with very long feathers, which it can erect into a 
_ breaſt, and belly, are of ve 


purple, daſhed, with grey; the wings are moſt . barred with a 
lovely blue, black, and white; the tail is black, and'the"feet of a pale 
brown, Feeds upon fruits, will kill ſmall birds, and is extremely docile.” 
Very. petulant, lively, and quarrelſome, even to forgetting ſelf. ſecurity; 5 
for, they will, fight over branches, and ſometimes are ſtrafgled by being 


- 
* 


nx 1 2 5 ; ke. 44g 313 dts +1 "SAG * Ars Nenner 
f caught by the throat between two. In cages they beat themſelves to 


pieces. Neſtle in woods far from habitations, preferring old oaks grown | 

over with ivy. Often, in attempting to ſteal birds caught in ſnares, are 

tthemſelves caught. There is a white jay which yet retains the blue on 

=_ his wings. The Rind is ſpread in diſtant parte. 

"i Abe CHATTERER, native of Germany, may be placed in this rank; is 

_ = yandcring bird; ſometimes in ſuch numbers as to darken che ſun; is 

* ſomewhat leſs than the former: is tufted, and variegated with a beau- 

titul mixture of colours; red, aſh- colour, cheſnut, apd yellow 2B 
what diſtinguiſhes it are horny appendages at the tips of ſeven, Tbme- 


N (or more) of the leffer quill- feathers, which ſtand bare 


4s £2 IIIa : 1 2 
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; of. beards, and have the colour an l 
bn Feeds, on, berries and grapes; is very cleanly.” oO 3 6 gat 
= The Ros is not leſs beautiful, The breaſt” and belly blue; the 
i head green; the wings variegated with blue, black, and white, Is diſ- 
OE tinguilbed by a fort of naked tybercles or warts eat the eyes.” Is a bird 
_ of paſſage, ſomewhat rare; inhabits Germany; dwells in thick woods; 
_ is quite wild; feeds on grain, &c. are good eating in autumn. The Ara“ 


4 1 


The NUTCRACKER is a German bird, living on the mountains, and 
whoſe manners are little known ; there are two races. They do much 
miſchief among the trees, and lodge in them like the woodpecker. 


Every fifteen or twenty years come in flocks, or rather armies (like the 
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, 


Leming of Lapland), and devour much of the harveſt. | . 
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or piercing and boring, Tongue long, round, ſharp ; dentated legs, 


ſhort and ſtrong ; four thick, ſtrong, nervous toes, ſtatiding two forward, 
and two backward; one of which is remarkably ftrong ; all have very ſtrong 
and crooked nails, which are particularly ſerviceable in holding by branches 
of trees. They have ſtiff hard tails, to lean upon when climbing; the 
feathers of which end more or leſs ſharply, and which contribute to fix 
them; for they often paſs a whole night in the attitude of ſtriking, and 


ſleep while ſo ſituated. 2 . I 
Of this bird there are many kinds, and many varieties in every part 


of the world. They differ in ſize, colour, and appearance; the largeſt 
equal a crow, the ſmalleſt a thruſh. Are moſt numerous in warm cli- 
2 2 l 3 | ia T2 if * 


mates. 5 | | | | 
The Green WoopspirE, or Woopercxts, is called the Rain Fowl 
in ſome parts of the country; becauſe, when it makes a greater noiſe 
than ordinary, it is ſuppoſed to foretel rain (the ancients thought it 
ominous). Is about the ſize of a jay; the throat, breaſt and belly are 
of a pale greeniſh colour; the back, neck, and covert feathers of the 
wings green. The tongue is its diſtinguiſning characteriſtic. 


* 


Feeds on inſects; particularly on thoſe which lodge in hollow or rot- 


ten trees. Theſe it procures by its tongue. This is round, ending in a 
ſtiff, ſharp, bony tip, dentated on both ſides, like the beard of an ar- 


row; this it can dart three or four inches out from the bill, and draw in 


again at pleaſure. Thus its prey is transfixed, and drawn into the mouth. 
When a wood-pecker has found a rotten hollow tree where there are 
worms, reſting by its ſtrang claws, and leaning on the thick feathers of 
its tail, it begins to bore with its ſharp ſtrong beak, till it diſcloſes the 
internal habitation; then it ſends forth a loud cry, which terrifies the 
whole colony; while they creep hither and thither, ſeeking ſafety, the 
bird feaſts on the whole brood. Sometimes alights on the ground, to 
try its fortune at an ant-hill, which it pecks, in order to call the inha- 
bitants abroad ; then thruſts out its long red tongue, which being like a 

| worm, 
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| LV E chiefly on inſects 0 contained in the bodies of trees; fbr 
this purpoſe have ftraight, Bard, ſtrong, angular, ſharp bills, fit 


% 


20 
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worm, the ants come out to ſettle on in great numbers: the bird with- 


draws its tongue at a jerk, and devours the devourers. 
The woodpecker chooſes, however, for its neſt, trees that are decayed, | 
or wood that is ſoft. In theſe, it makes deep holes exactly round, but 


often makes twenty before one is fund to os ſatisfaction. Of thoſe i it 


deſerts, other birds, not ſo good borers, *and leſs delicate, take. poſſeſ- 


ſion; the jay and the ſtarling often, and ſometimes bats. Its eggs 
are depoſited in the hole, without any thing to keep them warm, except 


the heat of the parent's body. Their number i is generally five or ſix; 
white, oblong, and of a 9 ſize. When the young are excluded, | 
and before they leave the neſt, they are adorned with a ſcarlet © plumage 

under che dt which os, to * . | h | 


N CREEPERS 


RE a numerous family, ſpread in various TY of - the . 

which creep along the trees, upwards or downwards; and along 
the ranches, over them or under them; they alſo run very nimbly along 
beams, &c. in houſes, Many of them reſemble the ticlarks ; others the 
colibris, by their beautiful plumage. They live.intirely on inſects, but 


are unable to bore for their prey as the woodpecker does ; they follow, 
therefore, thoſe who are able to pierce the wood, and take the prey they 


meant for themſelves ; or are content with ſock inſets as wander from 


their retreats, which, in the warmer climates eſpecially, are not a few. 


The creeper is about the ſize of a wren, extremely active and 
mobile; inhabits the hole of a tree, whence he iſſues to ſtrike the in- 


| ſets of the bark and moſs. Here ſhe breeds; lays five to ſeven eggs. 


The WALLCREEPER inhabits walls; there lodges, creeps, and lays. 


Inhabits rocks alſo, and church-yards ; flies, ants, and eſpecially * 


are their food. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, the Dutch maintain many of the creeper 
kind, by giving them ſugared water: the flies, &c. (which are the 
plague of the inhabitants) rp the reſt; 8 die if fed on any other 


food than inſects. 


THE 
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HE Hoofos! is diſtinguiſned by a double aigrette, 60:croft; 

I. V»bich is almoſt peculiar to himſelf (or reſembled ur by the 
5 by his long bill, thin and eurvedyandhis-ſhortfeer ; about equal 
to the thruſn in ſiae; belongs to the old continent. One of theſe birds, 
taken when full grown, became ſo attached to its keeper, as to be zealous 
of the preſence of ſtrangers, and to ſet up his tuft; was always with 
his miſtreſs, could not bear ſeparation, nor was he deſirous of Ai 
berty. Was ſo fond of muſic, as to ſtand on the harpſichord ſo long as 

his miſtreſs played. Eats inſects; follows the courſe of the Nile in 
Egypt for this purpoſe; in Europe are birds of paſſage; neſtle in the 
holes- of trees, or in walls; their neſts filthy, ay two do ſeven eggs. 5 
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he THE PROMEROPS 


7 NREATLY reſembles the Hoopoe; has no creſt, but two final 
JF tufts of feathers on each ſide the body, compoſed of nine long 
feathers; which are capable of elevation, as are alſo ſome of the ſeapu- 
lary feathers, which, when raiſed together, aſſume the form of a fan; 
theſe being ornamented with brilliant green, and changeable blue and 
violet, give a ſort of garland-like appearance to the wings. From theſe 
frizaled feathers, originate on each ſide a dozen or fifteen long feathers, 
which have the ſame reflections. The head and belly are green, the reſt 
chiefly ran en nen black; tail "yp ms One ſpecies is e 
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RE fo named from their food; not thar they eat only bees, for they 
.devour waſps, and other flying inſects, which they chaſe. much like 
ſwallows. The children in the ifle of Candia uſe ſuch inſe&s for baits. 
for them, and / for them by lines hung in the air, on preciſely. the ſame 


principles as baits are uſed for fiſh ; the bee-eater ſwallows the inſect, and 
is caught by the hook. Sometimes eat grain; they perch on fruit trees, 
and dart on their prey; lay in holes, which, with their ſtrong and ſhort 
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Rove, and iron bills 4 the Sicilians call 1 PR: Wales ſix. feet. deep 
in ſoft 1 About the ſize of a thruſh, The Kinds are numerous. 
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THE FLY-CATCHERS _ * 


RE among the moſt uſeful birds of prey; for ſuch they truly are, 7 


as they live only on inſets, This kind is extremely numerous in 


ecies and varieties. The larger are equal in ſize to the buteher- bird, 


the ſmalleſt to the black-bird. They have a ſtrong bill, almoſt triangu- 
lar (ſurrounded with wwhiſers), and little hooked, in ſome: kinds, at the 


end; in the larger kinds conſiderably bent; tail long. Wild and ſoli- 
tary ; they inhabit great trees; rarely deſcend to the ground. The cli- 
mates of the ſouth, where the inſects abound, are their true countries. 
Only two kinds known in Europe; but in Africa we count eight, and 1 in 
America thirty ; where alſo are the larger kinds. WES 1 


The European fly-catcher is under ſix inches long, * 2128 | 


- White, and deepiſh aſh-colour ; comes in April, goes away in Septem- 
ber. Lives in woods; wild and ſtupid; build their neſts expoſed. In 
America ſome of the kinds are but the ſize of a wren; others are . 


ful birds. 


Without the affiſtance of theſe birds, diminutive as Gi may Ree” 


every endeavour would be vain to overcome and drive away the clouds 
of flying inſets which are a perpetual annoyance ; they are too numerous 
to be deſtroyed; are conſtantly ſtinging men and cattle, devour the produc- 
tions of the ground ; infect, by their excrements or their eggs, all pro- 


viſions, &c. intended for ſtores; no candle can be lighted, but their 


numbers extinguiſh it; no ſleep can be obtained without the utmoſt care 
to exclude them, which often is inſufficient. To theſe birds, therefore, 
we are under great obligations; and nature has encreaſed the deyourers, 
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THE ANT EATERS 


ORM a remarkable claſs of birds : they abound in the jomi 
and low countries of South America, where inſeQs and reptiles, 
dy their numbers, tyrannize over all other ſpecies of creatures. 

In * and Braſil, the ant- hills are the ſize of hay-ſtacks, and at 


leaſt 
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leaſt as populous as our own ant- hills; nor are theſe hills rare, but ex- 
ceed ours in number, as in bulk, perhaps an hundred to one. 
Io prevent the total devaſtation which theſe animals might create, na- 
ture has appointed not only quadrupeds, but birds, to leſſen their num- 
bers. Theſe birds are not totally unlike our black-birds in figure, but 
have ſhort tails and wings; they perch but little, but run on the 
ground like partridges; go in troops; are generally found on ant-hills 
twenty feet high; are of a larger and ſmaller ſpecies, but greatly alike; 
keep in woods. The largeſt of the kind has been named King of the 
Ant- eaters, becauſe there is ſeldom more than one of this kind amon 
a troop of others, which he ſeems to avoid from dignity; is leſs lively than 
the others; the female (as throughout the ſpecies) larger than the male. 
That called the Befroj, though in. ſize but ſix inches, has a voice 
(which he exerts morning and evening) as ſtrong as a bell ſoundin 
the alarm, and may be heard at above a mile diſtance. The ſtrokes follow 
rapidly, for an hour together, in all ſeaſons. i 3 
That called the Chimer (carrilloneur) generally goes in companies 
of four or fix : their clamour has exactly the effect of a ſet of three 
bells chiming alternately ; their voice is loud, but not equal to the 
foregoing : whether each has three tones, or there are different tones of 
voice among them, 1s uncertain. | | 
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S a bird, whoſe ſingular manners merit attention, and are juſtly ex- 

I preſſed by his name: he is diſtinguiſhed by a habit of turning and 
twiſting his neck, bringing his head over his back, and half ſhutting his 
eyes; this movement is not rapid, but flow and gradual ; it ſeems to be 
the effect of affright- and aſtoniſhment. at the fight of an object whoſe 
novelty ſurpriſes him, or to be an attempt at ſelf-defence when he is 
ſeized; yet, as the young in the neſt have the ſame habit, it may rather 
be thought a conſequence of ſome natural conformation, One of theſe 
birds taken and caged, when viſited, looks ſteadily at the ſpectator, 
then raiſing himſelf on his feet, pokes himſelf ſlowly forward, elevating 
the feathers on the crown of his head, ſpreading his tail; then ſuddenly 
withdrawing himſelf, ſtrikes with his bill the bottom of his cage, and 
depreſſes his tuft ; this he repeats. an hundred times running. 1 
e eter : EE theſe 


k 


50 N THE P-F EK FMD | 
theſe oddities, ſuperſtition adopted this bird in inchantments, and pre- 
ſcribed it as the moſt powerful of philtres; but where any analogy of 
cauſes and effects could be ſuggeſted, is utterly inconceivable. The 
wry-neck is not numerous ; comes over in May, returns in September ; 
is folitary ; feeds on the ground; is the ſize of a lark; plumage grey, 
black, and tan- colour, wayed and banded, producing a rich effect, not 


unlike a ſnipe's, cats ants like the woodpecker. 


— 


The ſtrange motion of her neck has often protected her neſt; for it 
reſembles ſo ſtrongly that of a ſerpent, that many a bird-neſter has re- 
frained from plunder, terrified by this ſuppoſed dangerous menace. 
Ur —ä̃ t—d : | — terra — 5 — — — 
ig THE ANIS oe | 
"A RE birds of manners ſo ſocial, that they not only fly in flocks, 
but ſeveral females fit and hatch on the ſame neſt. They have 
many nick-names, as Devil's- bird, Tobacco-ſtalk, &c. in the Weſt 
Indies. „ „„ 
They have two toes before, two behind, ſhort bills crooked, thicker 
than large; the inferior mandible ſtraight, the ſuperior ſemi-circular, 
Hooked. at the end. About the ſize of a thruſh; ſome larger; colour, 
black, or deep brown- black. 5 e 
The neſt is made large; conſtructed of dry ſticks and twigs, ſo as to 
hold five or ſix birds, and enlarged according to the number of fitters, 
ſometimes to eighteen inches wide, They bwld together, breed to- 
gether, fly together, perch together as cloſe as poſſible, whiſtle together, 
and feed together; eat grain, alſo reptiles and inſects. They fly badly, 
and hurricanes often deſtroy numbers: if their eggs are mixed, they 
batch each one the others, nor do they refuſe ſuſtenance to their neigh- 
bours young; cover their eggs with leaves; and often one fits while the 
others are building around her. Are not eatable. MED +” 


amn UEDALZ LI/DARAR 
nid BILE. QX-PECKER” 
E's ſmall bird, about the ſize of a lark, of a grey-brown colour, 


— mm 


wien is very fond of the /arve of certain infets.which breed under 
the epidermis (or upper THY of oxen, and whick live there till their 
Change. He ſtands on the back of the animal, and, by ſtriking with bis 
bill, opens the place where the inſects are whereon he feeds. Inhabits 

hot climates, . 1 


ie 
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N the foreſts of hot countries, among the firſt ſtrange objects that excite 
curioſity, is the multitude of birds neſts hanging at the extremity 


| of almoſt every branch. Many kinds of birds build in this manner; 


but as the chief of them are of the woodpecker kind, we ſhall here de- 


ſcribe the moſt remarkable. In theſe ſolitary foreſts, man is but ſeldom 
ſeen; the little bird has therefore nothing to apprehend from man; bur 1s 
ſatisfied if its neſt be our of the reach of thoſe rapacious animals that live 


by robbery and ſurpriſe. The monkey and the ſnake "Fl be guarded 
againſt, the bird has no other enemies to fear. 
On one of theſe immenſe trees, is ſeen the moſt various, and the moſt 


inimical aſſemblage of creatures that can be imagined. The top is inha- 


bited by monkies of ſome particular tribe, that drive off all others ; lower 
down twine about the great trunk numbers of the largeſt ſnakes, pariently 


waiting till ſome unwary animal comes within reach ; and at the extremes 
of the branches hang neſts in great abundance. 


| The Caroves of the Weſt Indies makes it of a kind of moſs, called 
by the Engliſh inhabitants of theſe countries old man's beard. It is fibrous, 


„not unlike horſe- hair, which bears being moulded into any form, and 
ſuffers being glued together. This, therefore, the bird firſt glues by 


ſome viſcous ſubſtance, to the extreme branch of a tree; then building | 
downward, the neſt depends in ſecurity, | 

The ToucnAm-couryv1 of the Philippine iſlands builds its neſt of little 
fibres interlaced together, ſo as to form a kind of bag, open on one fide; 


to this opening is adapted a long funnel, or tube, compoſed of the ſame 


kind of fibres, hanging down, and opening below, ſo that the true 

entry to the neſt is not ſeen; theſe neſts are hung at the end of branches. 
The BacLAFECHT is an Abyſlinian bird, which rolls its neſt ſpirally, 

much like the ſhell of a nautilus; he hangs it at the end of a branch, almoſt 


always, over a ſtanding water ; the entrance is always turned from the 
rainy, quarter, thereby guarding againſt wet, as well as enemies. To 


attain the ſame advantages, the GRos8-BEAK of Abyſſinia makes his neſt 
Pyramidal, turns its opening from the rainy quarter, and alſo divides the 
cavity of the pyramid by a partition, forming, as it were, two chambers ; 
the firſt, where is the entry; then he deſcends under his diviſion into the 
ſecond, where is the neſt ; ſo that let the rain or wind be ever ſo violent, 


it cannot reach the eggs. 


Some birds glue their neſt to the leaf of the banana - tree, which makes 
two ſides of their little habitation; while the other two are artificially com- 
poſed by their own induſtry. Thus their neſts hang before the U 
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BIRD or PARADISE AND 178 ; VARIETIES 


HI 8 bird appears as 15. as a pigeon, though. in waliry: the fize 
of a thruſn. The tail is about fix inches; as is the body; the wings 
arc Here compared with the bird's' dimenſions. The head, throat, and 
neck are velvetted pale gold colour; eyes ſmall; the baſe ok the bill, 


and the fide of the head and throat, are ſurrounded by black feathers, fofc | 


as velvet, and changeable by a varied incidence of light; the hinder 
part of the head is ſhining green, mixed with gold; the body and wings 


are chiefly covered with, beautiful brown, Fe and gold feathers; tbe 


feet long and ſtrong; the upper part of the tail feathers are pale yellow, 
thole under them white, and longer than the upper, for which reaſon the 


hinder parc of the tail appears all white; but what is moſt remarkable are 


two long naked feathers, which ſpring from the upper part of the rump above 
the tail, and which are uſually three feet long; theſe are bearded only 
at the beginning and the end; the fhaft for two feet nine inches being a 
deep black, while the feathered extremity exhibits changeable colours, 
and an ornament ſomething like the eyes of a PET tall. Black i is the 
Principal colour of ſome kinds. 

This bird, whoſe beauty is ſuperlative, is native of the Mofucea 
 Tflands, but found | in greateſt numbers in that of Aro, in whoſe delightful 
and ſpicy woods they fly in large flocks. The inhabitants give them the 
name of God's birds (Manucodiata). At night all generally perch upon 
the fame tree. They are called by ſome Swallows of Ternate, from 


their rapid flight, and from being continually on the wing in purſuit” we 


inſets. In the rainy ſeaſon, it is ſaid they fly to other countries where 
their food is in greater abundance ; they have'their ſtared times of return. 


Ia Auguſt, they are ſeen in great numbers flying together. 

The natives, who make a trade of killing theſe birds and ſelling them 
to the Europeans, having concealed themfelves in a bower made of the 
branches of the trees they frequent, ſhoot the birds with arrows of reeds. 

There is alſo a Manucodia which has fix long feathers iſſuing from his 
head, like thoſe of others from the tail; a kind of creſt from the bill; 


the feathers on the belly are four inches long. | 
N. B. The natives cut 4 the legs of _— birds they ſel, and my they 


have none. 3 
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CUCKOoO AND ITS VARIETIES. 


magpie, of a greyiſh colour, diſtinguiſhed by its round prominent 
* rils; the opening of its bill large; its claws two behind, two 
5 before; legs ſhort, tail long. It diſcovers itſelf early in the foring 
dy its fall; which is at firſt very weak, and earlier or later as the ſeaſon 
, ſeems to be more or leſs inviting. The call of the cuckoo, as ſummer 
' advances, improves both in frequency and loudneſs. This invitation is 
uſed only by the male, who, perched upon ſome dead tree, or bare 
bough, .gpeats his ſong, which he loſes as ſoon as the genial ſeaſon is 
"His note is pleaſant, though uniform; and ſeldom occurs to me- 

mocg without reminding us of the ſweets of ſummer, 
The female makes no neſt of her own, but ſometimes lays in holes of 
F 8 much oſtener ſhe invades the property of ſome other bird, the 


water-wagtail, hedge-ſparrow, lark, or ſtock-dove, and about twenty 


different birds; and often, after devouring the eggs of the owner, lays 
ber own in their place. She uſually lays but one (rarely two in the 


lame place), which is ſpeckled, and of the ſize of a blackbird's. T his 


ef foſter-parent hatches with great aſſiduity, and finds no difference in 
the great il. I-looking changeling from her own, or at leaſt treats it as her 
own. To ſupply t 2 voracious creature, the credulous nurſe toils with 
unuſual labour, and, though forced by perpetual craving to ſupply extra- 
ordinary food for an unuſual length of time, yet continues the difficult 
employment. 

Fleſh and inſects are their nouriſhment, meal-worm inſets eſpecially. 
The capacity of their ſtomach is enormous, and reaches from the breaſt- 
bone to the vent ; it is partly membranous, partly muſcular. 

They are naturally weak and fearful, as appears by their flying from 
ſmall birds which every where purſue them, and often drive the female 


cuckoo from her deſign of laying in their neſt, The young birds are 


brown, mixed with black ; and in that ſtate they have been deſcribed by 
ſome authors as old ones. A female cuckoo has been found ſo like a 


merlin in plumage, as might deceive obſervers. It moults ſo entirely as 


to be naked, and in this ſtate may be miſtaken for another animal. 
PART IV. * 26. K _ "THE 


\HI 8 fiogular bird is ſomewhat leſs than a pigeon, ſhaped like a 
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The cuckoo, when fledged and fitted for flight, follows its ſoppoſed 
parent ſome time; bur i its appetite for inſect food increaſing, it quits 
its ſuppoſed dam. The little birds of -the*grove ſeem to conſider the 
young cuckoo as an enemy; they purſue it wherever it flies, and oblige 
It to take ſhelter in the thickeſt branches of ſome neighbouring | tree ; 
the wry- neck, in particular, is active in the chace. © 

Early at the approach of winter, it diſappears, and its paſſage, can be 
traced to no other country. Some ſuppoſe it lies hid in hollow trees 905 © 
rocks, where it is ſaid to have been found naked; others, tharly eke 0 
warmer climates ; but to what arts it retires, or whether 1 it has b | 
ever A its er, is Seegers e eee | a 


The Hides of 3 live: vrincipatly Gif n not wid on graf ws Wer 5 1 
never perch on trees, or ſtand on the ground, but fit on bu by” e 


The Cuckoo of the Cape of Good- Hope, called Indicator, has the eaten, : 
of finding the neſts of wild bees; and giving notice, morning and n ight,. © 
to thoſe 350 ſeek the honey, he even redoubles his clamour, flies fore 
them, and leads them on if they linger. After they have taken the hive; 
they always leave him a portion, The ſweets are encloſed in a hive, a 


whoſe opening is too narrow for him by himſelf to procure them. 8 1 1 
The Fac- bo of the Weſt Indies devours not only inſects, but del, Fi 
Wand, ſnakes, frogs, rats; ſwallow ſnakes head farerhoſt, and is 4 bird p 
valuable for its deſtruction of hurtful animals; is naturally half dorheſtic. | c 
Its neſt has never been ſeen, Ann of wy American cuckoos build M * 
hatch the own young. 2 mT 1M 
One is entitled Fe Lexgher, from the reſemblance of his note... ;WM.n 
. 8 | m 
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PARROT AND ITS AFFIN I TIES. 


1 e it is capable of repeating, is ſurpriſing. 

7 hby tells a ſtory « of a parrot belonging to king Henry the 
o then reſided at Weſtminſter, in his palace by the river 
ich had learned many words from the paſſengers as they 
Encd to take water. One day, ſporting on its perch, the poor bird 
/ fell ipto the water, at the ſame time crying out, as loud as he could, A 
* + boat," 4 Dat, twenty pound for.a boat! A waterman who happened to 


bes longs 


” andtak 
4 b he man inſiſted that he ought to have a reward rather equal to his ſervices 
than his trouble; and as the parrot had cried twenty pounds, he ſaid the 


it to the parrot's own determination, which the bird hearing, cried, Give 


| tht: knave a groat, al 
In their native countries the foreſts fri with them. It is aferted 


a pargots. plumage: by att; if this be true, they can multiply ſpecies at 
pleaſures: to the evident embarraſſment of nomenclators. 
ein varieties exceed an hundred: to repeat their diſtinctions, there- 


knowledge of one or two, little novelty ariſes from the reſt. 


| _ and divided into the cackatoo, the parrot, the lories, long-tailed paro- 
quet, and ſhort tailed paroquet: thoſe of the new world divide into the 
mackaws, the amazons, the eriks, the Popinyays, the long-tailed paroquet, 
ang ſhort-tailed paroquet. | i. 


THE COCKATOO 


warmer climates of Aſia, India, and the iſlands of the Indian Ocean; 
their name expreſſes their "Op generally. Their white plumage, and 


1* the greateſt parrot. of the old world, and ſeems Abd to the 


H E eaſe with which this bird is taught to ſpeak, and the number 


ring the cry, made to the place where the parrot was floating, 
him up, reſtored him to the king. As the bird was a favourite, 
„ king was bound in honour to grant it. The king at laſt agreed to leave 


. by ſenſi le travellers, that the natives of Braſil can change the. colour of 


| fore, would-be barrenneſs itſelf, ſince. their general nature is ſimilar, and 


Pzhoſe of the old continent may juſtly be ſeparated from thoſe of the 
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THEPIE KIND. 


rounded and hooked bill, diſtinguiſh them; but eſpecially a tuft on the 
head, which they can elevate or depreſs, at pleaſure, They are not 
eaſily taught to ſpeak, ſome not at all; but they are eaſily tamed, and 
often neftle on houſes. They: ſeem the moſt intelligent of their kind; 
liſten, underſtand, , and obey, better than moſt, and may be taught va- 


ious tricks and motions ; are graceful and agile. That with a white creſt 


is about the ſize of a hen; is white throughout, except a little yellow, 


under the wings and on the tail; his bill and feet black; his creſt is 1 
compoſed of ten or twelve large feathers, of the nature of the, wing fea- 
thers, well bearded, placed in two lines, from back to front, And forming 5 


* 


a double fan. In ſome the creſt is yellow; in ſome red. Some are 


black. | FE CL 
OF PARROTS, 


od 


4 


| much docility ; brought from Guinea, and the interior of Africa; 

imitates, by preference, the voices of children; but acquires alſo the. imi- 

. tations of other voices; is fo fond of talking, that he talks in his ſleep: 

learns alſo to dance, but very awkwardly ; loves wine, as do all par- 
Tots, and are very merry with it. There are alſo black of this kind. 
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55 RE ſo named from a reſemblance to their ery ; are diſtinguiſhed by 


their plumage, which is red, more or leſs deep; their bill is leſs 
_ - Erooked, ſhorter, and ſharper, than in moſt parrots. They are lively, 
agile, and the only one which can leap on their ſtick if placed a foot 
high; are eaſily tamed, and preſerve their gaiety in captivity. Are 
found in the Molucca iſlands, and in New Guinea. Sf 
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LONG-TAILED PAROQUETS | 


5 RE of various colours; green with a red collar; with wings blue, 

II yellow, and orange; ſome with blue heads; ſome green and red; 
and many various mixture. 1 

h n SHORT: 
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HERE are ſeveral ſpecies ; ſome grey, as the jacoo, which has 
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$HORT-TAILED PAROQUETS 


at the end of branches; n of theſe a are but ſmall, 


* 


A* RE very numerous in Aſia and Africa; generally build their neſts 


M A C KR A W S 


RE of folendid. plumage; . gold, and azure embelliſh 
V them: they are haughty, yet may be domeſticated; are peaceful, 
gentle, and obedient; all belong to America; are found even in 
deſert iſlands. They are large birds, equal to a raven; are of 
four kinds, the red, the blue, the green, and the black. They have 
lohg tails, a naked ſkin of a dirty white, which ſurrounds the head 
on each ſide, and beneath; alſo the baſe of the inferior mandible of the 
bill; this is their diſtinguiſhing mark. In the middle. of this ſkin are 
the eyes, which imparts a diſagreeable appearance to theſe birds. They 
live in woods, in moiſt lands, among palm-trees, on whoſe fruit they 
feed, and of which are vaſt foreſts in "overflowed' ſavannas; go in pairs, 
rarely in flights; ſometimes afſemble in the morning, and are heard 
afar off ; always cry while flying; fly the beſt of the kind; croſs open 
places, but never ſtay ; perch on the tops of trees; if they ſeek food at a 
diſtance (as a league) return home at night. Neſtle in old trees, 
enlarging ſome hole in a rotten part; breed twice a year, laying two 
eggs, the ſize of a pigeon's, ſpotted like thoſe of a partridge. Male 
and female ſit alternately, and jointly provide for their young, nor aban- 
don them till well grown ; they are nar the beſt ſpeakers among parrots ; 
their fleſh is not bad eating; are very ſubject to the epileply ; their 
diſorder is called the cramp, and is ſaid to follow their ſtanding on iron 
of any kind ; their cages, therefore, ſhould be wholly made of wood. 
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THE AMAZON s 


RE named after their native country ; they are. diſtinguiſhed by 
red on the end of their wings. Their green plumage is brilliant, 
and even dazzling; the ſame 1s the yellow on their heads; they are leſs 


than the mackaws ; are rare, and come only from Amazonia. They 
_ n he 
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fly in troops; inhabit both woods and mountains; ſome have red heads, 


THE (CRIK'S- 


AVE a little red on their wings, but never on the end; their 
green plumage is Has and. yellowiſh ; the yellow on their heads is 
' dull, and mixed with other colours; they are much ſmaller than mackaws, 
and are the commoneſt of all parrots ; they are much like the amazons 
in manners, and both, in many reſpects, conform to the mackaws. 
Cotton ſeed makes theſe (and all) parrots drunk; as alſo do fumes of 
tobacco, which the Indians blow into their bills, in which ſtate they are 
leſs wild, and more manageable. Some criks are yellow-necked, ſonme 
powdered, ſome have blue faces, ſome blue heads, and ſome violet 
heads. 4 ſ N . „„; ? 5 


TME POPPLINJAYS.- 


A RE lefs than the amazons, and have no red in their wings are 
N of various colours, yellow, red, and mottled. 1 | 


The long and the ſhort-tailed PA RO QUETS of the new world, 
are extremely various, beautiful, docile, and entertaining. 


PARROTS are formed alike, their toes two before and two be- 
hind for climbing and holding; ſtrong hooked bills for breaking nuts and 
had ſubſtances, on which they feed; and loud harſh voices, by which they 
fill their native-woods with clamour. Their toes are remarkable, which 
appears when "_ walk or climb, and when eating. To climb, they ſtretch 
two of their toes forward and two backward ; but when they feed, they bring 
the food to their mouths with their foot, and dexterouſly turn the greater 
hind toe forward, ſo as firmly to graſp the nut or fruit, ſtanding all the 
while on the other leg. Other animals turn their meat inwards to the 
mouth ; whereas theſe turn their meat outwards, and thus hold the hardeſt 
nuts, as if in one hand, till with their bills they break the ſhell, and 
extract the kernel. The bill has great peculiarities, for both chaps are 
moveable, In moſt other birds, the upper chap unites with the ms 
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THE PIE 
but in theſe (and in one or two ſpecies of the feathered tribe more) the 
upper: chap is connected to the bone of the head by a ſtrong membrane, 
placed on each ide, that lifts and depreſſes it at pleaſure. By this con- 
trivance, they can open their bills the wider, to great advantage, as the 
upper chap is fo. hooked and, over-hanging, that, if the lower only had 
motion, they could ſcarce gape ſufficiently to take their nouriſhment. 


| Theſe birds cannot readily hop from bough to bough (their legs not 
being adapted), but uſe both the beak and feet; firſt catching hold with 


the beak, then drawing up the legs and faſtening them, then projecting 
the beak again, and then the feet, till they have completed their 
progreſs. _ . 1 
- The tongue ſomewhat reſembles. that of man; but the organs by which 
ſounds are articulated lie farther down in the throat, to which contributes 
the great motion which the os hyoides has in theſe birds. £ 
The parrot, though common in Europe, rarely, breeds here; and 
though it bears our winter when arrived at maturity, yet loſes both its 
ſpirit and appetite during the colder part of the ſeaſon, and ſeems quite 
changed from that buſtling loquacious animal which it appeared in its 


native foreſts. | | | 
A parrot at firſt obſtinately reſiſts inftruftion ; but is won by perſe- 


. 


verance ; attempts to imitate the firſt ſounds, and when it has got one 


word diſtinctly, the ſucceeding come with greater facility. 
The parrot, called Aicurous (an Amazon), the head of which is yellow, 


red, and violet, the body green, the end of the wings red, the tail long 


and yellow, is aſſerted by Cluſius to be a prodigy of underſtanding. * A 
Braſilian woman had a parrot of this kind, which was the wonder of the 
place. As we paſſed by her houſe, ſhe uſed to call us to ſtop, promiſing, 
if we gave her a comb, or a looking-glaſs, ſhe would make her parrot ſing 
and dance to entertain us. If we agreed, as ſoon as ſhe had pronounced 


ſome words to the bird, it began not only to leap and ſkip on the perch on 


which it ſtood, but alſo to talk and to whiſtle, and imitate the ſhoutings 


and exclamations of the Braſilians when they prepare for battle; if the 
woman bid it to ſing, it ſang ; if to dance, it danced, But if, contrary to 


our promiſe, we refuſed payment, the parrot ſeemed to ſympathize in her 


reſentment, was fitent and immovable; neither could we, by any means, 


provoke it to move either foot or tongue.” | : 
As thoſe birds have the greateſt docility that are taken young, a neſt is 


conſidered as worth taking ſome trouble to be poſſeſſed of; the uſual 


method is, by cutting down the tree. The old are ſhot in the woods 
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with heav dba, Headed with cotton; hielt Knbcks Aol the bitd 
without killing it: * ſothe die, but others recover, and, of kind uſage and 
plentirul food; becbme talkati ve and noify. 

Some of tlliem are, particularly the fall; paroquet tribe; delicars food. 

In general, Whatever fruit or grain they moſtly feed on, their Heſn par- 

takes of the flavour. When the guava is ripe, they are fat and tender; 

if they feed on the ſeed of the acajou, their fleſh contracts an iprecable 
flavour of garlick ; if they feed on the ſeed of the piey trees it taſtes 
of cloves and cinnamon. 

The paroquet kind in Brafil, Labit affures us, ate beaditiful 0 talka: 
tive, very tame, and appear fond of mankind ; pleaſed with holding parley 
with a man; they never have done; but while he continues to talk, anſwer 

him, as if "efolved to have the laſt word, 

. When a fowler in purſuit of them walks into the Woods, 8 they Kid 
green, and exactly the colour of the leaves among which they fit, he only 
ears them, without ſeeing a ſingle bird; ſenſible that his game is within 

ach in ' abiindance, he 15 mortified to the laſt degree that it is inviſible, 

nfortunately for themſelves, they are ever on the wing; for as ſodn as 
they have ſtripped the tree on which they fat of its berries, ſome ohe of 
them flies to ahbother; if fit for their purpoſe, it gives a loud tall, to 
which tlie reſt reſort. At this opportunity the ſocler fires among the 

Hlock while on the wing, and ſeldom fails of bringing down ſome, 

On the coaſt of Guinea, parrots ate confidertd by the Negroes as their 

ms tormentors. The patfots perſecute them with unceaſing ſcream- | 

and devour whatever fruits they attempt to produce in their little 


| dent. 

| The green puroquet, with a red neck, was the Alt: brought ints Europe, 

[ 401 the only one known to the ancients 12 the time of Alexitider the 2 
; Great tb the age of Nero. This was brought from India; after wand the 0 
0 Romans founc others in Gaganda, an iſland of Echiopia. c 
- n 
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ſtock· dove, the Engliſh name, implying 1 its being the eee of the 


r IT. , H E tame pigeon, and its varieties, derive their origin. Pom PE 
other 


pk Gin bat 


F,H'E PIGEON KIND. | 7 


other domeſtic kinds. This bird, in its natural ſtate, is of a deep blueiſh 


aſh colour; the breaſt enlivened with fine changeable green and purple; 
its wings marked with two black bars; the back white, the tail near the 
end barred with black. Theſe ſimple tints have deviated into unlimited 
% . oke | | . 

The Srock-Dovx, in its native woods, breeds in the holes of rocks 
and the hollows of trees. All other of the pigeon-kind build in the top- 


moſt branches of the foreft. But this ſoon takes to build in artificial 


cavities ; and, excited by ready proviſion and numerous ſociety, eaſily 
becomes domeſtic. It preſerves its native colour for ſeveral genera- 
moms] . . 0505-44 , Cod Bf, 9 W# 6. 7 \ | 
The dove-houfe pro gOxN breeds every month; but muſt be ſupplied 
with food when the weather is ſevere, or the fields are covered with ſnow. 
Lays two white eggs, which uſually produce young of different ſexes. 
The female firs fifteen days, in cold weather more, relieved at intervals 
by the male. The intervals are uſually regulated with great exactneſs. 
From three or four o'clock in the evening till nine the next day, the 
female fits; then the male takes his place from ten till three, while his 


mate is feeding abroad, If the female delays her return, the male fol- 
lows, and drives her to the neſt; ſhould he in his turn be dilatory, ſhe _ 
retaliates upon him. 9 5 | 


The young require no food the three firſt days, only warmth, which 
the. female ſupplies entirely, nor ever ſtirs out, except for a minute's 
food. The old ones gather corn or grain in the fields, and keep it in their 


crops, from whence they throw it up into the mouths of their young, 


who greedily demand it. 1 Fs 1 

Of all birds, for its ſize, the pigeon has the largeſt crop, which has 
alſo peculiar properties. Air, blown into the wind- pipe, diſtends the crop 
or gullet prodigiouſſy. By what apertures the air thus blown enters the 
crop is unknown; but ſome of them (which are called croppers) can ſo 
much diſtend it, that the bird's breaſt ſeems bigger than its body. The 
uſe of the air, thus introduced, is to contribute to the ejection ob the half- 


macerated grain contained in the crop, with which the pigeon feeds its 


young. The expanſive and contractive powers of the crop enable it to 
hold a greater quantity than otherwiſe it would, and to eject it at plea- 
lure, This the young receive open-mouthed ; being thus fed three times 
a day. In feeding, the male ufually ſupplies the young female; and the 
old female ſupplies the young male. When well. fed, the old ones do 


not wait the total diſmiſſion of their young; but in the ſame neſt are 


found young ones almoſt fit for flight, and eggs hatching. 
ae The 
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Ihe fidelity of the turtle-dove is proverbial; but the pigeon of the 
dove-houſe is not faithful. Two males often quarrel. for the ſame 
miſtreſs; if the female admit the addreſſes. of a new gallant, her old 
companion is diſpleaſed, abſtains from her company, or approaches only 
to chaſtiſe her. There have been inſtances when two males, diſpleaſed 
with their reſpective mates, have exchanged: e * 1 lived in 
reat harmony with their new companions.  : | 
So prolific is this bird, that near fifteen thouſand ay i in the oe: of 
four years be produced from a ſingle pair. But the ſtock-dove ſeldom 
breeds above twice a year; ceaſing in winter. They ſeem to have a 
ſtronger attachment to their young than thoſe who breed ſo often. From 
a ſpecies of theſe, thoſe pigeons called carriers, are produced. Theſe 
are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by a broad circle of naked white ſkin round their 
eyes, and by being of a dark blue or blackiſh colour. From their at- 
tachment to their young, theſe birds are employed as carriers. They 
are firſt brought from home, the letter is tied under the bird's wing, and 
it is let looſe. It aſcends directly into the clouds to an amazing height; 
then, directing itſelf by ſome ſurpriſing inſtinẽt towards home, ſome- 
times at many miles diſtance, brings its meſſage; in the ow. of an 
hour and a half performing a journey of forty miles, | 
The varieties of the pigeon are beyond mention. Hence we have 
eroppers, carriers, jacobines, powters, runts, turbits, and a thouſand 
other varieties, heightened by food, climate, and r eng 
different ſpecies. 
The Ring-povr is larger than the former; builds its neſt with a few 
dry ſticks, in the boughs of trees, and maintains its native freedom, 
' notwithſtanding attempts to render it domeſtic : for, though their eggs 
have been hatched by the tame pigeon in a dove-houſe, yet, as ſoon as 
they could fly, they always betook themſelves to the woods. In winter 
aſſemble in great flocks in the woods, and leave off cooing till March; 
neither do they coo in wet weather; is, in ſome places, a bird of ſeaſon. 
The TuRTLE-DOVE is ſmaller, and ſhyer, than the former}; is diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the 1 iris, of a ſine yellow, and by a beautiful crimſon cir- 
cle that encompaſſes the eye-lids. The fidelity of theſe birds is noted; 
and a pair being caged, if one dies, the other will not ſurvive it. Is a 
bird of paſſage; few or none remain in winter; they come late, and de- 
Part early. They fly in flocks when they come to breed here in ſum- 
mer, and delight in open, mountainous, ſandy countries. But they 


build in woods, and chooſe the moſt retired lituations. Feed on grain; 
are fond of millet. } | 2 | Tie 


7 . 
- 


w 


b he: Peacoch-pigeon that (female as well as male) ſpreads the tail 


is a curious variety, has thirty feathers in the tail (others have but 


twelve); they advance their tail when they ſpread it, and throw back the 


head till it almoſt touches the tail trembling all the time, and agitating 


the head and neck. The wind often acts fo powerfully on this large tail 
as to daſh them to the ground; a. 


To this liſt: might be added a long catalogue of foreign pigeons, of 


which we know little more than the plumage and the names. The 
CRowN-FowL, which belongs to the family of pigeons, is in ſize equal 
to a turkey; native of the ifle of Banda: in India they breed them as 
poultry, In America a ſpecies the ſize of a lark. 


BIRDS or THz SPARROW KIND... 
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H Es E chiefly live in the neighbourhood of man, and among ; 


1 chem are thoſe endowed with muſical notes. Their living near man 
is not the refult of affection but of neceſſity, and becauſe inhabited 


grounds furniſh their chief proviſion; the defett yields neither grain nor 
tender buds, nor inſects; the receſſes of the foreſt abound in enemies, 
not in advantages. All birds, even thoſe of paſſage, ſeem content with 


a certain diſtrict to provide food and ſhelter in. The red-breaſt or the 
wren ſeldom leaves the field to which it is accuſtomed ; they mark out 

a territory to themſelves, on which they will permit none of their on 
| ſpecies to encroach; bur guard their dominions with the utmoſt vigilance. 
hen food is in plenty they never wander. Some are called birds of 


paſſage, becauſe . . to take long journeys for this neceſſary ; but, 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, moſt other kinds are birds of paſſage, though their 
migration is leſs extenſive, either from one county to another, or 
from the more inland provinces toward the ſhore, Reſpecting theſe, 
autumn is the principal feaſon when the bird-catcher employs his art 
to entrap the wanderers, which is chiefly effected by the aid of his call- 
birds; theſe having moulted prematurely in a warm cage, call louder and 
better than thoſe that are wild: there even appears a malicious joy in 
theſe *call-birds, 'to bring the wild ones into captivity. Their ſight or 
hearing is exquiſite; the inftant the wild birds are perceived, notice is 
given by one bf the call- birds, who all unite in the ſame tumultuous 
ecſtaſy of pleaſure, inciting the wild ones by ſhort jerks. The allure- 
ment of this call is ſo great, that the wild bird on hearing it is ſtopped in 

; | - its 
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6% THE SPARROW. KIND: 
its moſt rapid flight. It frequently happens that if half a flock only are 


nets, and ſhare the fate of their companions; or ſhould only one bird 
eſcape, this unhappy ſurvivor will alſo venture into danger ull it is 


caught; ſuch a faſcinating power have the call birds. 
It is not eaſy to account for the nature of this call, whether] it he a 


challenge to combat, an invitation to food, or to courtſhip ;- whether 
their motiyes be gallantry or w-ar, the n birds are equally. etmnck- 
able for both. 
For however contemptible theſe little warriors are to larger creatures, 
they are often formidable to each other; and ſometimes fight till one of 
them yields up his life with the victory. Sometimes two male birds ſhall 
ſtrive in ſong till, after a long ſtruggle, the loudeſt ſhall entirely filence 
the other. During theſe contentions, the female fits a ſilent auditor, and 
often rewards the loudeſt ſongſter with her company during the ſeaſon. 
Singing among birds is almoſt univerſally the prerogative of the male; 
it ſerves as a blandiſhment at firſt; as delight to her during the time of 
incubation; as ſecurity, to aſſure her that no danger threatens ; for it 
danger offers, the male ſtops ſuddenly, as a ga to his mate to provide 
for ner ſecurity. | 
Willoughby has divided the ſmaller irdsinto (1.) thoſe that "OE lender 
bills, and (2.) thoſe that have ſhort and thick bills. Thoſe with ſlender 
bills chiefly live on inſets ; thoſe with ſhort, ſtrong bills, live moſtly 
on fruits and grain, Among flender-billed birds, he enumerates the 
thruſh, the blackbird, the fieldfare, the ſtarling, the lark, the titmouſe, 
the water-wagtail, the nightingale, the red- ſtart, the robin red - breaſt, the 
beccafigo, the ſtonechatter, the whinchat, the goldfinch, the whitethroar, 
the hedge-ſparrow, the pettichaps, the golden- crowned wren, the wren, 
the humming. bird, and ſeveral others of the ſparrow kind unknown in 
this part of the world, | 
Theſe ſeek and deſtroy the eggs of inſects that would otherwiſe propa- 
gate in numbers beyond the arts of man to extirpate : they know better 
than man where to ſeck for them; and thus at once ſatisfy their o.] 
appetites, and render him the moſt eſſential ſervices. In this tribe, we 
have the ſweeteſt ſongſters of the grove, the nightingale, the thruſb, the 
blackbird, the lark, the red-breaſt, the black-cap, and the wren. 
Birds of the ſparrow kind, with thick and ſhort bills, are the groſsbeak, 
the croſcbill, the! greenfinch, the bullfinch, the houſe-ſparrow, the chaf- 


inch. the brambling the nc, the linnet, the ſiſkin, the wa 
* the 


THE'THRUSH, Ke. 


the: yellow-hammer, the ortolan, the wheat- ear, and ſeveral other foreign 
birds, of which we know rather the names than the hiſtory. Theſe 
chiefly feed on fruits, grain, and corn: the harveſt often ſuffers from their 
depredations ; but they alſo have their uſes, and are frequently the diſtri. 
butors of ſeeds into d eren Aiiciet 3 and ſome are thought to thrive the 
better, for having undergone a kind of maceration in the ſtomach of 
theſe birds before they are voided. The ſongſters of this claſs are the 
canary-bird, the linnet, the chaffinch, the goldfinch, the greenfinch, the 
bullfiach, the brambling, the ſiſkin, and the yellow- hammer. Their 
notes are not ſo generally pleaſing as that of the former claſs, but they 
uſually hold it longer; and, in a cage, theſe birds are more eaſily fed, 


and are more hardy, 3 


o'r THE © 


TH RUSH and irs AFFINITIES. 
TT H the thruſh we may rank the red-wing, the fieldfare, the 


blackbird, the ring-Ouzel, and the water-ouzel. 
To this tribe may be allo added the ſtare or ſtarling, which, though with 
a flat bill, too much reſembles theſe birds to be placed any where elſe. 

The MissEL-TkRVUsk is diſtinguiſhed by its ſuperior ſize ; it differs 
little from the throſtle; but the ſpots on its breaſt are larger. It builds 
in buſhes, or on the ſide of ſome tree, ten or twelve feet high (as all this 
kind do); lays four or five eggs, deep blue, black ſpots; its ſong 1s 
very fine, which it begins in ſpring, fitting on the ſummit of a high 
tree ; ſings more than half the year ; the largeſt of all birds that have 
muſical voices; all greater birds either ſcreaming, chattering, or croak- 
ing: feeds on inſects,- holly, and miſletoe-berries; when frighted or 
diſturbed ſends forth a very diſagreeable ſcream; is in Burgundy a bird 
of paſſage; pair early; breed twice a year; ſexes cloſely reſemble; both 
aſſiſt in bringing up their young; live in woods; ſometimes get drunk by 
eating ripe grapes, and are taken by thouſands, _ | 
There is a white thruſh, which yet retains the breaſt ſpots; alſo a 
I. 
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The BLAckBInp whiſtles early in ſpring, and all ſummer- time, with 4 
note extremely pleaſing at a diftance (being the deepeſt toned warbling 
of the woods), but rather unpleaſant in a cage, being too loud; lays four 
or five blueiſh eggs, in a neſt uſually built at the ſtump of ſome old 
hawthorn, well plaiſtered on the inſide with clay, ſtraw, and hair. Is 
more eaſily tamed than thruſhes; readily improves its ſong, and will 


"counterfeit the human voice; love to bathe themſelves. 'Birds of prey 


are fond of their fleſh, Of the ſame kind are ſome. black and white, 
ſome white, and ſome roſe-coloured : to avoid, therefore, the ridicule 
of a roſe-coloured black. bird, the claſs ſhould aſſume its old Engliſh name 
of ouzel. 

Among the ouzels muſt be a the Bret: Ik D, which re- 
ſembles a blackbird, except in colour; it lives in the higheſt Alps (as alſo a 
rock-ouzel, which even there chooſes the moſt craggy rocks and the moſt 
frightful precipices for its reſidence) ; is rarely caught, but highly eſteem- 
ed in the countries where it breeds. It not only whiſtles delightfully, 
but ſpeaks diſtinctly; is docile, and, though waked at midnight by any 
of the family with a light, it will ſpeak and whiſtle. Its colour, 
toward winter, from blue becomes blackiſh, which re-changes to its 
original hue early in ſpring. It makes its neſt in deep holes, or 1n 


ſolitudes inacceſſible, not only by man, but alſo by the ſhammoy, or 


other wild animals: produces uſually five young; ſeldom deſcends into 
the plain; flies ſwifter than a blackbird, and uſes the ſame ode * 
its neſt by ſtriking at the eyes of the aſſailants. 

The FizLDFARE and the Rxp-wino make but a hore ſtay in this 


country. With us they are inſipid tuneleſs birds, flying in flocks, and 


exceſſively watchful to preſerve the general ſafety. Their ſeaſon of 


muſic and pleaſure is employed in the more northern climates, where 


they ſing moſt delightfully, perched among the foreſts of maples, with 


which thoſe countries abound. They build their neſts in hedges, and 


lay fix blueiſh-green eggs ſpotted with black. Linnæus mentions a field- 
fare ſo tame as to drin wine out of the glaſſes on the table ; he drank 
ſo much as to render him bald; but being kept a whole year without 
wine, his feathers returned, Is a bird of paſſage, cloſely allied to the 
thruſh. 

The STarE, or STARLING, diſtinguiſhable from the reſt of this tribe 


by the gloſſy green of its feathers, in ſome lights, and the purple in 


others, and its ſpots, breeds in hollow trees, eaves of houſes, towers, 
ruins, 
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ruins, cliffs, and often i in high rocks over the ſea; its young reſemble 
thoſe of the. thruſn very cloſely ; ; lays fehr or five eggs, pale greeniſh 
aſh- colour; makes its neſt of ſtraw, ſmalFtibres of roots, and ſuch like; 
and often vſes the neſts of other birds. Its voice is. rougher than the: 
reſt of this kind; but what it wants in the melody af its note, which 
it will learn, it compenſates by the facility with which it is taught to 
ſpeak. It ſpeaks equally French, German, Engliſn, Latin, Greek, not 
words only, but phraſes, and pronounces diſtinctly that difficult letter 
R. So ſoon as their young are able, theſe birds aſſemble i in vaſt flocks, 
and feed upon worms and inſects; at the approach of ſpring, they 
aſſemble in fields; often fly in a troop ſo united, yet ſo agitated, and 
rolling on itſelf, that they embarraſs a bird of prey, which, unable to 
determine on any one for prey, quits the whole, They aſſemble eſpecially 
in evenings; paſs the night among reeds; chatter much while toge- 
ther; are fond of cherries ; live on grain, fruit, and inſects; drink, much 
like che cock, and take delight in bathing. In foreign parts ſome are 
white, ſome black and white, and ſome grey. - 

To this tribe might be added above an i other birds of nearly the 
thruſh ſize, and living like them upon fruit and berries: but as it is impoſ- 
fible to deſcribe the ſplendid tints that adorn the foreign birds of the thruſh 
kind, paſſing theſe beautiful, but little known kinds, we advert to the Ame- 
rican mock- bird, the favourite ſongſter of a region where the birds excel 
rather in the beauty of their plumage than the fweetneſs of their notes. 

The American Mock- BIRD is but a plain bird to the eye, about the 


ſize of a thruſh, a grey- brown colour, has a few light breaſt ſpots, 


and a reddiſh (in ſome blackiſh) bill; blackiſh feet. It is poſſeſſed not 
only of its own natural notes, which are muſical and ſolemn, but ir can 


aſſume the tone of every other animal in the wood, from the wolf to 


the' raven, It ſeems even to. ſport itſelf 1n leading them aſtray; will 
firſt allure the leſſer birds with the call of their mates, then terrify them 
with the ſcreams of the eagle. There is no bird in the foreſt but it 
can mimic ;; and there is none that it has not at times deceived. 

The Indians have named it cencoutlatolli, which means four hundred 
languages. Not only he fings well, but with energy, and accompanies his 
voice with regular motions z he firſt riſes on his wings, then falls 
head foremoſt ſeveral times; then he begins dancing, and accompanies 


it with his ſong. If his ſong is lively, his flight deſcribes in the * 


a multitude of croſſing circles, mounting, deſcending, and friſking 
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"6 ſs ſong is vigorous, he beats his wings in cadence ; if his ſong be- 
comes ſolemn, piano, and ſeemingly loſt in filence, he finks gradually 
down, gently hovers over his tree with imperceptible undulation of his 
wings, and ſettles as if motionleſs while ſuſpended in the air. 

The French Mock-bird has breaſt-ſpots in common with 'the thruſh, 
and i 1s about the ſame ſize ; inhabits Carolina and Virginia. | 


88 1 2 - 
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is extremely voracious; like our pies and crows ſeeks among the 
ir of horſes, cows, &c. the inſects which torment them; ten or a dozen 
will ſometimes alight on the ſame animal; but ſhould it have any part 
ol its fleſh bare by a ſore, the martins make free with that alſo, and 
become a much worſe plague than the vermin of which they rid the 


[: allied to. the ouzel kind in ER ; inhabits the Philippine INands ; 
a 


animal : will devour ſmall rats, and ſwallow them; are particularly = 


fond of graſshoppers ; ſettle in ſuch flocks on a tree as to cover it, ſo 
that ſcarce a leaf can be ſeen; brought up young among poultry, imitate 
their cries and motions ; are of mixt colours, grey, black, and white. 


— —ñ— P — 1 Bo 8 in IE mY DER — — — — 
or THE 
NIGHTINGALE, AN D OTHER $OF T- -BILLED 
SONG- BIRDS. 


H I'S moſt famous of the feathered tribe viſits England only in 
April, and leaves us in Auguſt; is unknown in Scotland, Ireland, 

and North Wales. They frequent thick hedges and low coppices, 
and generally keep in the middle of the buſh, ſo that they are rarely 
ſeen. They begin their ſong in the evening, and generally continue it 
the whole night; for weeks together, if undiſturbed, fir upon the ſame 
tree. His note is ſoft, various, and interrupted ; he ſeldom holds it 
without a pauſe above the time that one can count twenty: this bird's 


mulic is more pleaſing becauſe heard when all the reſt are ſilent. 
SGeſner 


THE NIGHTINGALE, &. 6s 


Geſher aſſures us that it is not only the moſt agreeable ſongſter in a cage, 
but that it is poſſeſſed of a moſt admirable faculty of talking. 

In the beginning of May, the nightingale prepares to make its neſtz 
which is formed of the leaves of ttees, ſtraw, and moſs; it is built at 


the bottom of hedges where the bufhes are thickeſt and beſt covered, 


yet is often deſtroyed by foxes, weafels, ſnakes, &c. While the female 
continues fitting (about eighteen. days), the male, at a diftance, but 
within hearing, "cheers the patient hour with his ſong, She lays four or 
five eggs, uniform greeniſh brown, of which but a part, in our cold 
climate, comes to maturity. The female feeds her young from her crop. 
It fleeps in the day-time, while it fings during night, and not only 
ſleeps but dreams, having been heard to warble, 8c. in a very low and 


indiſtinct manner: They bathe after ſinging, and in an evening. A male, 


which eſcaped from his cage, rufhed into a fire that was near; probably 
being dazzled by it. Lives many years; becomes grey by age. Pliny 


mentions a white nightingale preſented to Agrippina, wife of Claudius, 


which coſt ſixty thouſand ſeſterces; little ſnort of two thouſand pounds. Is 
found in Perſia, China, and Japan. 

The ReD-BREAST, during the ſpring, haunts the wood, the grove, and 
the, garden; retires to the thickeſt and ſhadieſt hedge-rows ro breed; 


but in winter ſeems to become more domeſtic, and often claims pro- 
tection from man: the firſt awake in the woods in a morning, the laſt 


at going to repoſe at night. The red-breaſt continues with us the year 
round, and endeavours to ſupport the famine of winter by chirping round 


the warm habitations of mankind, by coming into ſhelters which mode- 


rate the rigour of the ſeaſon, and where inſects are found (if at all) 
attracted by the fame cauſe. 
This bird breeds differently in different places: in ſome countries, 
its neſt is uſually found in the crevice of ſome moſſy bank, or at the 
foot of an hawthorn in hedge- rows; in others, it chooſes the thickeſt 
coverts, and hides its neſt with oak leaves. The eggs are from four to 
five, of a dull white, with reddiſh ſtreaks 3 E is in ſome countries a bird of 
_ paſſage. | | 
l There is a BLUZ-BREAST, which, exo in that colour, little differs 
from the red- breaſt; lives in moiſt places; equally familiar ; ſings at 
night. Alſo a blue-red- breaſt in America. 

Larks, whether the ſky-lark, the wood-lark, or the tit-lark, are 
diſtinguiſhable by the length of their heel. Their ſong is loud and 
pleaſing. To | 2 
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8 * he Sxv-Lank builds its neſt upon the ground, beneath ſome turf 
that ſerves tb hide and ſhelter it. The female lays four or five eggs 


of a duſky greyiſh colour, ſpotted brown; fits about fifteen days; her 
young are ſoon moving from the neſt: while ſhe is fitting the male uſually 
entertains her with his finging; chiefly morning and evening; While he 
riſes to an imperceptible height, ſtill has his lovely partner in his eye, 
nor once loſes fight of the neſt while he is aſcending or | deſcending : 
never perches on trees; are often carried by ſtrong winds many miles 
out to ſea; often taken by being attracted by larking-glaſſes, a kind of 


mirror, whoſe brilliancy excites their attention. The cuckoo often lays 


in their neſts. There is a white lark, and alſo a black one. Of the tit- 


lark we remark that it can perch upon trees, and that the female 


1 he BLAck- r and the Wa Ex, though ſo very diminutive, are yet 
prized by ſome fd; their ſinging: the former is called by ſome tlie mock- 
nighitingale ; his ſong laſts longer, and he is eaſily and thoroughly 
tamed': the latter is admired for the loudneſs of his note, compared 


tothe little body from whence it iſſues. The wren inhabits walls, ſtacks 


of woog, barns, &c. enlivening winter with his notes; his tail always 
ereck; he hardly weighs a quarter of an ounce; lays eight or ten eggs, 


in 4 Found neſt, which looks like only a ball of moſs, and thereby eſcapes 


notice. . 
The Gor ptw-cresTED WEN is among the ſmalleſt of birds; he 
eſcapes eaſily through the meſhes of a net, or the wires of a cage, Nature 
has given him a tuft, and crown; and as moſt languages have called him 
little king, xING let him be: he is ſo ſmall that if he now appears he is 
inſtantly inviſible ;- the ſmalleſt leaf conceals him; the ſmalleſt inſects 
(or their larva) are his food, and ſmall worms, which he devours till he is 
full; active and lively, weighs one hundred and twenty grains. 


„ 9 9 


| OF THE - 
C ANARVY- BIRD an» FINCHES... 


7 "HOUGH, by its name, it appears that this bird came originally 
from the Canary Iſlands, yet we now have them from Germany, 


where they are bred in great numbers, and ſold into different parts of 


I of Europe. 


* 
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Europe. bons 2 century ago 4 were - ſold- at very high prices, and 
kept only by the great; they have ſince multiplied abundantly. In Italy 


and Provence are ſpecies of finches, _— ns; and. CO of breeding | 


together.. 

In its native pda, chi canary-bird i is of adviky grey colour, and fo 
different from thoſe uſually ſcen in Europe, that ſome have even doubted 
whether it be of the ſame ſpecies : by their domeſticity they are become 


ſome white, ſome mottled, fome 'greeniſh'; but are more eſteemed for 


their note than their beauty; it is ſhrill and piercing, like all of the 
finch tribe, continuing long in one breath without intermiſſion, then 


riſing higher and higher by degrees, with great variety. The nigh — | 


is the ſongſter of the woods, the canary-bird the muſician of the cha 


of retentive memory and apt' imitation, he exchanges his native notes * 


the compoſitions of art. 

More eaſily reared than any of che ſoft · billed birds ( bot ſubject. to the 
epilepſy); ; his ſong continues throughout the year. In chooſing the canary» 
bird, thoſe are beſt that appear with life and boldnefs, men uprigu 
on the perch, and not apt to be frighted. 

Canary- birds ſometimes breed throughout the year, but uſually pair 
in April, and breed in June and Auguſt; they are-generally two or three 


days in building their neſts; the hen commonly lays five eggs, and ſits 


fourteen days; ſometimes the female is ready to hatch a ſecond brood 
before the firſt quits the neſt ; then the male breeds up the young 'left 
behind, and fits them for a ſtate of independence. The female canary- 
bird pairs with the linnet, or gold- finch, and produces a mixed breed, 
like the canary- bird, and reſembling it in ſong. The ſpecies has in- 
creaſed i in the Weſt Indies and exiſts 1 in A. a N 
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THE B ULL- FINCH | 
S remarkable for his aptneſs in acquiring, and memory in retaining, 


the leſſons _ him ; though his native notes are harſh, yet he is 


capable of the moi 
male, but belongs to both ſexes ; not only he learns the airs which are 


taught him, but he often embelliſhes them by taſte or expreſſion, and 


ſeems to ſing as if prompted by ſentiment. Is capable of attachment. 
One that had eſcaped from its cage, after a Fu $ liberty, returned. to its 
ParT IV. No. 26, N owner, 


melodious, and this capacity is not reſtried to the 
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© owner, 12 recollected her voice. Others have died when aged from 
their maſters. ' In ſhort, they have an excellent memory. One which had 
been thrown down in its cage by ſome blackguards, though not ſeemingly 
njured at the time, ever after fell into convulſions at the approach of 
all 1. people, and in one of theſe fits died, eight months after its 
The young begin to whiſtle when able to eat alone: of four young 
— the three eldeſt, which were able to eat, fed the fourth that was 
j unable. They are conſtant. to their conſorts, the year round; have the 
| lock of attention and thought, yet are eaſily entrapped ; their Hein! is very 
fine; their fleſh bitter or eatable, according to the fruit or grain on which 
have fed; ſome of then are of paſſage ; come in April, return in 
October. 11 : 

The gold-finch learn a fine ſong from the a ; the Feet 
as well as bull-finch may be taught, forgetting the wild notes of na- 
l to whiſtle a long and regular tune; but his own natural ſong is 

WM pretty. He is a long-lived and healthy bird. The chaffinch, offers leſs of 
| fong, apd many of the finches have none at all; indeed ſome have neither 
e nor oY manners; vitneſs the ans, i „ 


" 
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IS fo named from the 955 thickneſs, add ſtrength of his bill : : it were 
| Fab that his character could be vindicated from the charge of 
I- nature; or elſe, it is well that his numbers are but few: ſilent, ſoli- 
'tary, but courageous, and boldly defending their neſts; their ſtrength of 
dill enables them to crack nuts and other hard ſubſtances, but alſo to 
deſtroy birds ſmaller than themſelves ; 3 for without a quarrel, or a word 
= #fpeaking, they attack them by biting pieces out of them, not by ſtriking 
== with their bill. N early allied 1 in figure ene manners is | 
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THE CROSS- 1 L. K. 


HICH alone is diſtinguiſhed by this WY b ſay 

deformity) of bill: the bill is croſſed ſometimes. to the right, 
ſometimes to the left: whether this ariſes from the habit of the kird to 

| take! its food on the right or left fide, i is uncertain; the mandibles of o 
: bi 
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bill overgrowing, the points will not meet, ſo that he cannot ſtrike for- 
ward to any advantage. He feeds on the grains found in pine-apples, 
and is extremely dexterous in procuring them, by detaching the ſcales of 
the pine-apple, under which they lie. His croſs- bill alſo ſerves him in 


climbing, like a parrot's, and hence ſome have called him the German 
parroquet : they are bur dull birds. al 
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OF THE 


SWALLOW aw irs AFFINITIES. 


„ - THE | GOAT=SVCrERN 


9 N HERE is nothing more unfortunate in natural hiſtory, than when 


and much of its manners, its ſhort feet, ſmall bill and large throat, its 


; a creature has obtained 2 name, which expreſſes falſe manners as 
if appropriate to it; this is inſtanced in the preſent article, which, if pro- 
perly named, ſhould be entitled = 4 FE 


THE NIGHT-SWALLOW, 


As coming neareſt to its true character; yet it differs from the 


ſwallow by being a bird of night, by being ſolitary, by its ' voice, 
by the number of its eggs, by its laying them bare on the ground, and 
by its time of appearing and diſappearing. It agrees in exterior form, 


food, and method of taking it. Lives upon inſects, eſpecially thoſe that 
fly by night; he chaſes in the evening twilight, for light dazzles him; 
he has no need to ſhut his mouth to ſecure his prey, for the inſide of his 
bill is of 5 with a kind of glue, adheſive enough to retain as well 


moths as beetles, and to hold them by their wings. They are ſpread in 


various parts of the world; many in America; any hole ſerves for a neſt ; 


lays two or three browniſh eggs; 1s very jealous of her neſt's being diſ- 


covered. Their open mouth cauſes a ſound, which in ſome parts of 


England procures them the name of wheel-bird, for their humming noiſe 


reſembles that of a ſpinning-wheel. | 
h „ The 
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The Night-Swallow then is the lirgeſt of this Kind; but its tail got forked, © 
To this tribe belong the Houſe-Swallow; which is too well Known to 
need a deſcription ; the Martin, inferior in ſize to the former, and the 
tail much leſs forked ; its neſt is covered at top, whereas that of the 
| houſe-ſwallow is open; and the Swift, rather larger than the houſe- 
ſwallow, with all the toes ſtanding forward, in which it differs from the 
reſt pf its ki.d : it comes later and goes ſooner; lays in old walls, as 
high as it can; makes no neſt, but lines the hole with litter: theſe 
reſemble each other ſo ſtrongly, that it is not without difficulty the 
ſmaller kinds are known aſunder; they are conſidered as friendly to man” 
by their deſtruction of inſets; in ſome places perch in multitudes on 
trees during night, chooſing the branches fheltered from the wind, which 
afterwards die. . J SN EATS 
They have all very large mouths, when flying always kept open ; ſhort 
fender feet, ſcarce able to ſupport the weight of their bodies; and wings 
of immoderate length for their bulk: their plumage is gloſſed with 
2 rich purple; their note is a ſlight twittering, which they ſeldom exert 
%% ne nes, 
Their food is inſets, which they always purſue flying; during fine 
weather, when the inſects are abroad, the ſwallows are ever on the wing, 
purſuing their prey with amazing ſwiftneſs and agility, through their 
ſhorteſt turnings, its long tail like a rudder turning its moſt rapid motions, 
Early in the ſpring, when the re-warming ſun begins to'rouze the inſet 
- tribes, the ſwallow is ſeen returning from its diſtant migration, and mak 
ing its way feebly from other ſhores : as the weather grows warmer, and 
its inſect ſupply increaſes, it gathers greater ſtrength and activity; but 
ſometimes a rainy ſeaſon, by repelling the inſects, ſtints the ſwallow in its 
food; when the weather is fair, the inſect tribes make bolder flights; 
the ſwallow follows their aerial journeys, often ſo high as to be imper- 
ceptible. When the weather is likely to be foul, the inſets fly low; and 
from the ſwallow's following, we are often foretold the approaching 
change; often they dip in the water, in purſuit of their prey, or aquatic _ 
inſects; and in times of ſcarcity they diſpute with the ſpiders, and even 
ſwallow them alſo. FF %% 3 £500, 9-1 
The ſwallow's neſt is built with great induſtry and art; particularly by 
the com̃mon ſwallow, which builds on the tops of chimneys ; the martin 
ſticks it to the eaves of houſes; the night-ſwallow on the bare ground, as 
do the bank-martins; this neſt is built wich mud from ſome neighbour- . 
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lag brook; or ſuch. as has Hors calkmp: by. worms, well tempered with 


the bill, moiſſened with water for better adheſion, and farther kept 
firm by long graſs and fibres z; within it is lined, with gooſe feathers: . - 


On che coaſts of, Ch hin oft Coromandel, fays Willoughby, are * a ſort _ 
he ſhape of ſwallows ; . theſe at their breeding= _ 
time come (ſome out of the country) to the rocks, and from the foam 
or froth of the ſea-· water daſhing againſt the rocks, gather a certain gluti- 
nous matter (the ſpawn of fiſhes ). of which they build their neſts ; theſe 
the Chineſe pluck from their ſtations, and bring in great numbers to-ſell x. . 


of party-coloured birds, 


they are eſteemed great delicacies when diſſolved in chicken or mutton 
broth, far before oyſters, muſhrooms, or other dainty or I:quoriſh mor- 


ſels. This kind of ſperm of fiſhes often floats on the ſea for leagues _ 


together, in thoſe climates. 
Uſually lays. from five to fix eggs, white, * with red; ſome- 


times breeds twice a year. The ſwallow ſupplies her broods very F 


fully, the firſt particularly; always keeps her neſt clean, 


At the latter end of September, ot in October, they leave us; F few | 


days previous to their departure, vaſt i flocks aſſemble on houſe tops, as if 


deliberating on their fatiguing journey, which is thought to be uſually to 
Seneg: . and along the Moroeco ſhore: they ſet out at night, to avoid 


birds gf prey; always chooſe a favourable wind; the latter weakly broods, 
which are not yet in. a condition to ſet out, delay, and are ſometimes 
too feeble to venture; theſe wretched little families, being compelled to 
| lay, periſh in cold weather; while the tender parents ſhare the fate of 
theif offspring, and die with their new-fledged brood. They are thought 
to perform their fatiguing z Journey 1n.about ſeven days.; when interrupted 


by contrary winds, in their courſe far off at fea,. they alight on whatever 
ſhip they find in their paſſage, ſpent with famine and fatigue, yet till 


they boldly venture, when refreſhed by a few hours reſt, to renew their 


flight, and continue their courſe. They do not breed in Senegal, nor | 


ever bring with them into Europe young of the ſame year. 1 
Vet it remains doubtful whether all ſwallows migrate, or whether 


there may not be ſome ſpecies, that, though externally alike, is ſo inter- 


nally diſtin as to be very differently affected by the approach of winter. 
Many witneſſes affirm, that ſwallows hide in holes under ground, or. in 


rocks or crevices, or in caverns in mountains; ſome inform us that chey 
have ſeen them taken out of the water, and even from under the | ice, in 


bunches, Reaumur, who particularly intereſted himſelf in this inquiry, 


received ſeveral ſuch accounts. 6 That 
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That ſome may hide in warm caverns is poſſible, but that they do not 
hide under water has been pretty well proved, by the noted experiment 
of Friſch, who tied ſeveral rol dyed in water-colours, round the legs 
of ſwallows, that were preparing for departure: theſe, the enfuing ſum- 
mer, brought their threads back with them, no way damaged in colour; 
which moſt certainly they would have been, if, during n they had 
been ſteeped in water. 

Kolben ſays, that, at the Cape of Good. Hope, they are Gen all the 
year; but in greateſt x numbers in winter. There are many kinds, as well 
in America as elſewhere z In general, Prey cloſely ONE 86 form and 
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E all that Butter i in the garden, oren{ivey the Hundfcape;: the OM 
ming-bird is the moſt delightful. Of this charming little ſpecies 
_ there are varieties, from! the fize of a fmall wren, to that of an humble- 
bee, ſporting in the fields of America, from flower to flower, and ex- 
wading their ſweets with its lietle bill, They ſeem confined between the 
- tropics ; follow the ſun to the ſolftices, and retire with him. The Wndinns 
called them rays, or hair of the ſun; 
I ̃! be ſmalleſt humming- bird is about the dae of a bazel. nut; oh 
feathers: on its wings and tail are grey-black'; thoſe on its body, and 
under its wings, golden-greenith\/brown, wich an inimitable red gloſs; 
a ſmall creſt on its head, green at bottom, gilded at top, which ſparkles 
in che ſun; the bill is black, ſtraight, ſlender, like a fine needte. Found 
in Braſil and the Windward: Iſlands. The larger hummingbird is near 
| half as big as the common wren, and without a creſt;. is covered from 
the throat, half way down the belly, with crimſon-coloured feathers, that, 
im<H#erxnc lights, exhibit a variety of beautiful colours; head ſmall, 
with very, little round eyes, as black as jet; lege and feet _ ſmall, 
ofrem black; ten feathers in the tail 
T bere are upwards of twenty kinds of humming-birds; beſide the 
au, which differ only in having tae. bill a little curyated, and 
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bending throughout; of theſe are above twenty ſorts; ſome are alſo 
rather larger; their manners are preciſely the lame; and knowing one js 
knowing both. | 

As ſoon as the ſun is item the in A of different kinds, are 
ſeen fluttering about the flowers, without ever alighting on them. Their 
wings vibrate ſo rapidly, that it is impoſſible to diſcern, their colours, 
except by their glittering. They, ſeem actionleſs by force of their acti- 
vity, continually in motion, viſiting flower after flower, and extracting 
its honey. For this purpoſe they poſſeſs a tongue, compoſed of two hol- 
low grooves, forming a little canal, divided at the end; this is thruſt 
into the cup of the flower: upon this nectar they ſubſiſt. The rapid 
motion of their wings occaſions a humming ſound, from whence they are 
denominated. They chaſe and drive off birds twenty times their ſize. 
Impatience is their general character; they even tear in a pet, a flower 
whole ſweet is exhauſted. They are ſolitary. 

Their neſts are ſuſpended at the point of a twig of an orange, a 
pomegranate, or a Citron tree (ſometimes even in houſes, if they find a 
ſmall and convenient twig for the purpoſe) ; the female is the architect, 
while the male furniſhes materials, cotron, fine moſs, and vegetable 
fibres; of theſe a neſt is compoſed (about the ſize of an hen's egg cut 
in two), warmly lined with cotton. They lay two eggs, the ſize of ſmall _ 
peas, White as ſnow, with here and there a yellow ſpeck: the male and 
female fit by turns, but the female moſt ; ſhe ſeldom quits the neſt, ex- 
cept a few minutes morning and evening, when the dew 1s upon the 
flowers, and their honey in Perfection. Boring this ſhort interval, the 
male takes her place; for the egg is ſo ſmall, that expoling it ever ſo 
ſhort a time to the weather, might injure it: ſhe ſits twelve days, when 
the young appear, the ſize of a fly, at firſt bare; by degrees they are 
covered with down; and at laſt with feathers ; ; but leſs beautiful than thoſe 
of their parents. | 

Father Mondidier, in the , miſſion to America, found the neſt of a 
colibri in a ſhed, and took jt in, when the young were about fifteen 
days old: he placed them in a cage at his chamber window, to be amuſed 
by their ſportive flutterings; but he was ſoon ſurpriſed to ſee the old 
ones, that came and fed "their brood regularly every hour in the day. 
By theſe means they themſelves ſoon grew ſo tame that they ſeldom quit- 
ted the chamber; but, without any conſtraint, came to live with their 
- young ones. All four have frequently come to perch vpon their maſter's 
Parr IV. No. 26. O hand, 
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paſte, made of wine, biſcuit, and ſugar; they thruſt their tongues into 
this paſte, till they were ſatisfied, and then fluttered and chirruped about 


the room; ever attentive to the voice of their maſter, when he called 
them. In this manner they lived with him ſix months, when he unfortu- 
nately forgot to tie up their cage to the ceiling at night, to preſerve them 
from the rats, and he found they were devoured in the morning. 5 


Theſe birds, on the continent of America, at Surinam, and at Jamaica, 
continue the whole year; as the honey of flowers never fails them in 


thoſe warm latitudes ; but in the Antilles, when the winter approaches, | 
they retire, and, ſome ſay, continue torpid. 


It is a doubt whether or not theſe birds f ing : 'Labat aſſerts, that they 
have a moſt pleaſing melancholy melody in their voices, though ſmall 
and proportioned to their organs. Some may poſſeſs agreeable voices, 
though the reſt may in general be ſilent. 


The Indians formerly made great uſe of this pretty bird's plumage, 


in adorning their belts and head-dreſs. The children take them in the 


fields upon rings ſmeared with bird-lime : they are ner Killed and 
gutted, and hung up to wy. 


— 


* 


Mor en diſtant ig nature are thoſe birds, which live only on the 
ſweets of the ſugar- cane; nor very diſtant in plumage, ſince the Creoles 
often confound them. 1 „ 


(179) 


WATER-BIRD Ss. 
TATE R- BIRD S enjoy at once the wok the air, and the waters; 
not indeed that they ſeek the land, but at a time when neceſſity 
impels them; nor that they wing the air, but to attain ſome ſituation 
otherwiſe inpracticable. The water is, their abode ; here they feed, they 
reſt, and often ſleep; and to this they train their offspring! in their care 
lieſt powers. Tempeſts and ſtotms are familiar to them; with the riſing 
and the falling billows they riſe and fall; ſport in the daſhing ſpray, 
and view, without alarm, the rolling gulph. Many of them traverſe the 
vaſt ocean, and are found hundreds of leagues from ſhore ; others inha- 
bit rocks, and are attached to the ſurrounding ſeas. Some prefer tempe- 
rate climates ; others (and thoſe the greater number) chooſe frozen dwel- 
lings,. floats of ice, or ſhores benumbed with froſt: where not the 
Greenland bear, nor the morſe, nor the whale inhabits, thither retreat 
many kinds of birds; only diſturbed by the apprehenſion of too long 
night, and only quitting the extremes of the globe, as darkneſs ſpreads 
itſelf around their dwellings. To enjoy a few- hours of light, they follow 
the ſun with reluctance, and with Joy precede his annual viſits to their 
polar abodes, 

Water-fowl are peaceable among themſelves, and have no tyrants of 
their own kind to dread; but often their chace proves dangerous, and, 
inſtead of taking their prey, they become victims: large fiſh draw 
them under water; whales, and cachalots, open the gulphs of their 
enormous throats, not only for ſhoals of herrings, or mackarel, but for 
flights of birds that follow them. Water-fowl have among them no 
birds of ſong; for what is melody among the waves ? What the modu- 
lations of Philomel herſelf among the boiſterous roar of the agitated 
deep? Loudneſs and ſtrength that may be ba from afar, though leſs 
brilliant, are moſt uſeful. 

Water-fowl are always moſt plenty 4 fiſh abounds; and often 
two ſides of an iſland ſhall be remarkable, one for the abundance, the 
other for the ſcarcity, of birds, from this cauſe. 

Few water-fowl, in proportion to other kinds, are.tamed ; and thoſe 
which man has adopted, are rather captives thank domeſtics; for being 


incapable of bearing confinement, they enjoy a pattial liberty, if no m_ 
O3 an 
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and by means of it retain moſt of the marks which belong to their native 
ſtate ; nor do they form, by any means, the varieties and croſs breeds 
that land-birds do; but are capable of returning ſooner to their wild 
ſtate, as being leſs diſtant from it. f FO 1 
0 Between land- birds that ſhun the water, and water-fowl that inhabit it, 
nature has placed a numerous tribe of a middle nature, whoſe divided 
toes indicate a reſidence on land, but whoſe appetites attach them to the 
ſtreams; living among waters, yet incapable of ſwimming, their long 
legs fit them for wading, and their long bills for groping, in ſhallows. 
Birds habituated to marſhy places, may be known by the ſcaly ſurface 
of their legs; moſt alſo are bare of feathers half way up the thigh ; all 
of them above the knee; their habits of wading continually in moiſture 
preventing the growth of feathers on thoſe parts. tins 69 nt 4 
The bill of this claſs is, in general, long, and in ſome finely fluted 
on every ſide; its point poſſeſſes extreme ſenſibility, being furniſhed with 
nerves for the better feeling their food. Some have long legs, for wad- 
ing; long necks, for ſtooping ; long bills, for ſearching; and nervous 
points, for feeling. Others have long bills, but moderate. legs; others 
Jong necks, but ſhort legs. Where a bird's legs are long, the neck is alſo 
Jong ; no bird is fo defective in conformation, as to ſtand upon ſtilts 
above its food, without poſſeſſing an inſtrument to reach ir. They live 
on fiſh, or- inſets, a few excepted; even thoſe called mudſuckers pro- 
bably feed on worms. 13 | 5 
Such are the general habits of amphibious birds. Quitting theſe for 
water birds; of manners truly aquatic, we come to thoſe whoſe firſt 
great diſtinction appears in the toes, which are webbed together by broad 
fins, ſo that they expand two broad oars to the water; and, moving 
them alternately, ſwim with the greateſt facility ; the toes, by ſtriking 
backward, beat the water with their broadeſt hollow ſurface ; but when 
advancing for a ſecond blow, their front ſurface contracts, and offers no 
reſiſtance againſt the fluid to impede the birds progreſs. 
Web-footed birds have very ſhort legs ; were the leg long, its motions 
would be flow and laborious. They have acloſer, warmer plumage than 
birds of any other claſs ;. are alſo furniſhed with an animal-oil, that glazes 
their ſurface, and keeps each feather ſeparate, This oil contributes alſo 
to their warmth in the watry element. They abound with fat, ſo that, by 
the warmth of their feathers externally, and this natural lining internally, 
they are better defended againſt the weather, than other claſſes, : 
"2 : ome 
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Some water-fowl prey by ſudden ſtoops from above, to ſeize what fiſh 
come near the ſurface ; others, not furniſhed with wings long enough for 
flight, take their prey by diving. | "of | 
Atſter theſe hints, we divide aquatic birds into (1) thoſe of the CRAxE 
kind, or ſuch as are amphibious, and frequent banks and ftreams, rather 
than extenſive waters; (2) thoſe of the GuLL kind, with long legs and 
round bills, that fly along the ſurface to ſeize their prey; (3) thoſe _ 
of the Pzencuin kind, that, with round bills, ſhort legs and wings, 
dive after their prey; (4) thoſe of the Goost kind, with flat broad bills, 
that chiefly ſubliſt on inſets and vegetables. 

The gull kind are active and rapacious, conſtantly on the wing; with 
ſharp ſtraight bills for piercing, or hooked at the end for holding, their 
fiſhy prey. In this claſs we include the albatroſs, the cormorant, the 
gannet or ſolan gooſe, the ſhag, the frigate bird, the great brown gull, 
and all the leſſer tribe of gulls. and ſea-ſwallows. 

The penguin kind, with wings ſhort, and bodies large, can neither 
run nor fly, but are formed for diving; their feet are placed fo far back - 


ward, and their legs ſo hid in the abdomen, that the ſlighteſt ſtroke im- 


pels them head foremoſt in the water. To this claſs we may refer the 


penguin, the auk, the ſkout, the ſea-turtle, the bortle-nofe, and the 
 loon.: | 


The gooſe kind are diſtinguiſhable by their flat broad bills, covered 
with a ſkin; and by their manner of feeding, which is moſtly on vegeta- 
bles. In this claſs we compriſe the ſwan, the gooſe, the duck, the 
teal, the widgeon, and their numerous varieties. | 
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S a tall, ſlender bird, with a long neck and long legs; the top of the 
head covered with black briſtles, thinly ſcattered, eſpecially on the 
back, which thereby ſeems bald, and is red in the male; which ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhes this bird from the ſtork, to which it is very nearly 
allied in ſize and figure. The plumage in general is clear aſh-coloured ; 
except the tips of the wings and the head; and there are two large tufts 
of feathers that ſpring from the pinion of each wing. Theſe bear a re- 
ſemblance to thoſe in the ſides of the oſtrich; the quill feathers are black, 
| : and 
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And are b Gael curled at the ends; the bird has a power of erecting and 
depreſſing them at pleaſure. The crane varies in ſize, from three feet 
high, to four and even five feet, from tip of the bill to the toes. The 
naked part of the leg is about four inches, the feet are black, ten or 
eleven inches long; bill four inches, ſtraight, Pointed, compreſſed on 
the ſides ;- blackiſh green in colour. 
he crane is a very ſocial bird, and ſeldom ſeen Gogly ; ; they aſlemble 
in flocks of fifty or fixty ; while part feed, others ſtand like eentinels: 
ever wandering, and greatly ſubſiſting on corn and vegetables, but partly 
alſo on reptiles; and is known in every country of Europe (except our 
own), from north to ſouth; and even to Ethiopia. They generally 
leave Europe about the latter end of autumn, and return in the beginning 
of ſummer; croſſing the inland parts of the continent in flocks of fifty 
or an hundred, flying chiefly in the night. es 
In theſe journeys they aſcend amazing heights ; their note is the loud- 
eſt among birds, and is often heard in the clouds, when they are unſeen. 
| Light for its ſize, and ſpreading a large expanſe of wing, it is capable 
of floating, where the air is lighteſt, in tracts too fatiguing for other 
birds. Though unſeen themſelves, they have aver wiag-ep? of 1 855 
below; they direct their flight by their cries. 
The cold arctic regions ſeem to be this bird's Pn abode ; in the 
ſouthern parts they are rather viſitants than inhabitants. 8 
The peculiar clangor of their voice ariſes from the extraordinary length 
and contortion of the windpipe; from the throat it enters through the 
fleſh into the breaſt- bone, which has a great cavity within to receive it; 
there being thrice reflected, it goes out again at the ſame hole, turns 
down to the lungs, and enters the body a ſecond time. * 
They riſe heavily, are very ſhy, and ſeldom let the fowler approach 
them. Their depredations are ufually made in the darkeſt nights, when 
they. enter a field of corn, and trample it down. They chooſe ſome ſoli- 
tary marſh, where to range themſelves by day, as if in deliberation ; 
and not having grain, wade the marſhes, for inſects and other food. 
In general is a peaceful bird, both at home and abroad is eaſily 
tamed, and taught poſtures and dances. 
The female 1 iS diſtinguithed from the male, by not being bald behind; 
lays two eggs at a time, like thoſe of a gooſe, but blueiſh. The young 
ones are ſoon fit to fly, and then their parents forſake them; previouſly 


leading them to where their food is moſt cally found.” T hovgh unfledged, 
| they 
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they run fi ſviftly that a man cannot eaſily overtake them. As they 
grow old, their plumage becomes darker: they are very long lived; that 
of Leonicus Thomeus lived with him, forty years. 

Their various manners of flying indicate changes in the Res Gong 
Joe ſet a centinel when'on the earth during night; vigilant, even to 
a ſymbol; all 92 0 t the centinel) fleep, the head under the wing 

White cranes are ſometimes found, but rarely. 

Scuth of the tropics ate cranes, as in theſe northern parts, of the 

ſame appearance, an probably of the fame n manners. ä 

In America a white crane (a conſtant race), but its great quill fenrhers 

of the wings black, i 18 ſtronger made, Hern headed, and A. longer. billed; 
than the European cranes, , | 25 


T H 2 8 . 0 R K 
* To } 
ESEMBLES. the: crane: in bill, PT logs, ad body, wt is 
R ſomething ſmaller, and ſomething more corpulent; in colour the 
ſtork is gliſtering white and brown, or black on its wings; the nails of 
its toes are peculiar, not clawed like thoſe of other birds, but flat like 
the human. Feet and bill red; its long neck bent; around the eyes a 
naked wrinkled ſkin, / Dlackiſh: red. Rudiments of a aubendrane be- 
tween its toes. 
- The. ſtork is ſilent, except A [noiſe ed by elaelking its der chap | 
againſt the upper: its windpipe has no convolution through the breaſt- 
bone, but is formed as uſual: preys entirely on frogs, fiſhes, birds, antl 
ſerpents. When flying, holds forward its head ſtiff; while its legs, extend- 
ed backward, are alſo if, as if ſerving for 4 rudder. -When reſting, ſtands 
on one leg, its neck bent backward, and its head reſting on its ſhoulder; 3 
is eaſily familiarized, is cleanly, has a dejected aſpect, pet i is often lively, 
and frolics with children, leaping and ee is long lived, lives al- 
ways in or near towns: lays generally four eggs, dirty white and yellow. 
Are birds of paſſage ; quit Europe in Auguſt; travel to Egypt, Belon 
ſays, i in troops of four or five thouſand. Kempfer ſays they are ſtationary 
in Japan. All aſſemble on a particular day, and leave none of their com- 
pany behind. Take their flight generally. in the night: generally return 
in the middle of March; neſtle on the tops of chimneys and houſes, as 
well as of high trees: always return to the ſame neſts; if the neſt is de- 
1 IV. No. 26. , . 
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firoyed, build' another in the ſame place. Male and feinkle fir oor 
their eggs by turns; are a month in hatching ; are particularly ſolicitous 
for the e Lafery of cheir young : theſe, unable to ſtand on their thin and 
feeble ſupports, draw themſelves along in the neſt on their knees. Belon 
uſſerts that they breed alſo while in Egypt. 

The Dutch are very ſolicitous for the preſervation of the ſtork in their 
republic. This bird builds on the tops of their houſes without moleſta- 
tion, and is familiar in theit ſtreets. There are few towns on the conti- 
nent, in low marſny ſituations, but have the ſtork among them. _ 
AIs ſaid to maintain its parents, when infirm by accident or age; and 


to give a kind of token at parting, and at returning to its neſt, 


The BTAck STokk is rather brown, than black; changing by reflection 
to violet and golden green; a lively red ſkin round the eyes; red bill ; 
wild and ſolitary ; flies from habitations, and freqhents marſhes and deſerts, 
or the deep receſſes of the woods. Neſtles on old trees, high pines, by 
the ſides of lakes; befides fiſh, feeds on inſects; found in the Alps, and 
Germany; is ſuppoſed to migrate: the ee is rare; ſeems to ha 


where the white ſtork prefers, 
The Mapv ARI inhabits che hot climates: 5 America pi and ſeems to 
be repreſentative of the ſpecies: in the new world. 


The Covzigaca, ill denoted by the title aoadpelican (ſince it bas little 
in common with the pelican), inhabits Guyana, Braſil, and South Ame- 
{= In ſize:equals the-ſtork; higher mounted on its legs, and having a 

_ neck; has a hard, ſtrong; thick, and large bill: plumage brown, 
acks and white : his throat Capable of extenſion, but — like the 
of the pelican. Is a bird; of Aan . ee the 
. of mmer dae wake erent fes Hin Os 5 | 
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T H E ancient beer 8 the 101 2 bird i in [ippearanec 
between the crane and'cuflew; the moderns referring it to the latter 


kind, the ancients to the former. That man ſhould at any time, or on 


any occaſion, worſhip brutes, is only to be accounted for on principles 
heretofore hinted; and by remarking that, while ſecond cauſes were ele- 
vated 0 the ſtation of the great Firſt Cauſe, there were no limits whereby 
the influence of: fo diſhoneurable and detrimental a > principle ufer be 
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The white Ibis 
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The tbis'1 was ſerviceable to as N e . 1 ridding their country 
of ſerpents ; and ſtill continues the-ſeryice, having particular delight in 


killing reptiles. of all ſorts, even when ſatiated with food. There are 


two kinds ; the black, which is very ſcarce; and the white, which is 
common. The white i is rather leſs than the ſtork, about three feet and a 


half in length, legs long and naked face and forehead without feathers, 


bill arched, the tips of the wings and tail black; the reſt of the plumage 
white; the bill is ä roundiſh, and tetminates bluntly ; the head, 


eyes, and throat are covered with a wrinkled ſkin ; the ſides of the bill 


are ſharp, cutting, and hard enough to cut ſerpents ; which probably is 
the manner in which the bird deſtroys them. The legs aregred, ſcaly ; 
the nails pointed, narrow, blackiſh ; rudiments of membr i; ; tongue 
very ſhort; globe of the eye ſmall. 

-Known to be the ancient Ibis by the bills remaining in ſome pots of 
mummies, and by the bones of the leg. Being held in eſteem in Egypt, 
frequents towns, and lives freely, ,wandering at pleaſure in the ſtreets. 
Neſtles on palm trees, and among tufts of prickly leaves, to prevent the at- 
rack of cats: lays four eggs; fits four weeks: this relation to the four phaſes 


of the moon, and the black ande plumage of the bird, . occaſioned 


it to be conſecrated to Iſis (i. e. the moon). Is long lived: the Egyp- 
tian prieſts ſhewed to HERoDoOTUS one which was /o old, as they ſaid, it 
could not die. 

The Black Ibis i is ſmaller than the white, and not ſo long legged ; 
in the reſt reſembling the former. 

In Egypt, &c. are cranes, ſtorks, hawks, kites, and falcons, all equal 
enemies to ſerpents, and that devour a vaſt number. The modern ibis 


is not peculiar to Egypt; and ſome perſons have even thought that the . 


true ibis is à bird of the vulture kind, called the capon of Pharaoh, 
which nar only is a devouter of ſerpents, but will follow the caravans 
that go to, Mecca, to feed upon the offal of the animals that are killed 


on the journey; of ſomewhat like which we have a hint in Josgynvs, 


though much diſguiſed, relating to the ibis: but theſe birds have not 


the ſame relation to Iſis, as the true ibis has, and which ſeems to fix 


it to the bird we have deſcribed. 


THE 14 kN 


Tie ABIRU is the nel bird of the crane kind; moch higher than 


the crane itſelf, and double its ſize; in body exceeding the ſwan. 
P 2 Inhabirs 
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4 THE: CRANE” n -. 


* Inhabits the borders of the rivers Amazons and Done ies reptiles 
abound in prodigious numbers. Here the ſtrength of the jabiru'is bur 
proportionate to the ſize of the ſerpents which it has to deſtroy ;. and its 
ahh to the depth in which it has occaſion to wade. Its bill is "thirteen 
inches long, three broad at the baſe, black, ſharp, cutting, flat on the 
ſides, hard as horn, ſlightly incurvated upward ; the neck ſtrong, thick 
as a man's arm; the head, and two thirds of the neck, covered with a 
naked black ſkin; on the ſummit a few grey hairs. The ſkin at the bottom 
of the neck, four « or five inches high, is of a bright red, and forms a large 
and handſome collar to the bird, whoſe plumage. is white. Legs ſtrong, 
covered with black ſcales, and partly without feathers ; a ſmall mem- 
brane berFeen the toes: the tail is large, extends not beyond the wings 
when Cloſed ; inhabits marſhes and oy its fleſh ary bur not bad; 
is very fat in the rainy ſeaſon. 4 
The NANDAPOA is a ſmaller jabiru; reſembling the n in its 
head and neck, but differing by its bill being arched downward, and 
being only ſeven inches long. The bird is about equab to the ſtork i in 
ſize: ſummit of its head grey and bare, even bony : eyes black; ears 
large, and very open; wings and kal wlack; jbiru ges white; fleſh good 
eating, after taking off the ſkin. een the ) j iru glacu, or.large 708 


— where the former is not known. 
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HE Kama, 1 called in. Guyana; in Brazil, the Aubin 7 
"Amazonia, Cabuitabu, from his cry, (which is ſo loud as to terrify into 
Glence all birds and reptiles, its neighbours, as it echoes along the waters); 
others expreſs it vyhop vyb00 ; is a water-fowl, feeding on ſerpents and rep- 
tiles; bigger than a ſwan. The head, which is ſmall for the ſize of the 
body, bears a black bill, which is not above two inches: Jong; the upper 
mandible longeſt, and a little pointed; a horn growing from the forehead, 
three or four inches long, ending in a ſharp point, bending forward, 
ſheathed at its baſe, thicker than a crow-quill, as round as if it were 
turned in a lathe, and of an ivory colour: the head and neck frizled, with 
very little feathers. At the fore part of each wing, and at the ſecond joint, 
ſpring two ſtraight triangular ſpurs, about as thick as one's little finger: 
the uppermoſt of theſe ſpurs is the largeſt, two inches long, a little bent 
at the end, and is ſheathed at its baſe ; the hinder 1s ſhorter, ſheathed 


alſo z and both of a 8 colour. The claws alſo are long and ad 
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The Secretary. 
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_ pegeral colour brown, black; and whice, Notwithſtanding theſe arms, 
never attacks birds, but reptiles only. Wings and tail very long; the feet 
covered with very ſtrong ſcales; toes very long; the middle toe, inchid- 
ing the nail, five inches; the nail hooked, - hollow beneath; toe behind 


of prey. e ſeems to exhibit an eagle's head, on the figure of a crane, 
Full the height of a crane, and the fize of a turkey- ock. On the head, 
neck, back, and covert of the wings, grey, oinelining to brown, becom- 


ing lighter in front; wings and tail black, black" waved wich 'grey>on _ 


the legs; a pacquet of long feathers, ike wing feathers, hang behind his 
neck; moſt of them fix inches long, black, ſome ſhorter, and ſome grey; all 
are ſlender near the quill, broad at their ends. The leg is almoit bare 
of feathers; the toes ſhort and thick, that behind very ſtrong ; nails 
crooked; the neck is thick, bill ſtrong, and divided beyond the eyes; 

the upper mandible hooked like the gagle; pointed and cutting; the eyes 

are placed in a naked orange- coloured ſkin, extending beyond the ex- 


terior angle of the eye, and originating from the baſe of the bill: has 


alſo eye-laſhes, of one row of black hairs, three quarters of an inch long, 


which, being a peculiarity of an extraatdinary kind, contributes much t the 


ſingularity of the bird itſelf, Though armed by a bill preper to birds 


of prey, yet he is timid; and often, to;vlude the attacks of even a weak 


enemy, leaps eight or nine feet high: gentle and lively, he becomes 
eaſily familiar, and, when brought up young from the neſt, is domeſti- 
cated ; and actually at the Cape of Goaod-Hope is ſerviceable in deſtroy- 
ing rats, ligards, ſerpents, &c, When the bird finds à ſerpent, he attacks 
him by blows with his wings, to weaken: him; then ſeizes him by his 


1 


has long legs, like waders in general, yet a hooked bill like birds 
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uu CRANE KIND. 


tail, raiſes him a great height in the air, and by repeated falls n him 
to death. When running he ſpreads his wings, and is often ſeen thus 
running and flying at once. Neſtles in buſhes, ſome feet from the 
ground ; lays two white eggs, with/rufty ſpots ; when: diſturbed, croaks ; 
is not dangerous, but mild. He cats meat greedily, does not refuſe fiſh, 
When repoſing or fleeing, 'grouckes/pn- His; belly; ſame of his cries 
reſemble ſome of thoſe of the eagle. His ordinary exerciſe. is to walk 
ſwiftly,” backward: and forward, a long time without ſtopping whence 
bis name of Meſſenger: as that of. Secretary, from, his feathers, as it were, 
ſtuck like a clerk's pen behind his ears, Piverts himſelf by throwing up 
a ſtra w. frequently: when approached, he is fearful'; but ſoon recovers his 
gaiety, and becomes curious. While the deligner was drawing him, he 
came ſeveral" times to inſpect the Frein ſtretching out his b. and 
erecting his neck feathers ; often alſo ſpfeading his wings: when *prompt- 
eu by great curioſity, erects his neck dreading ye ery thigh.; was neyer-ſeen 
to drink; to eat at his le he half lies * his greateft rength 
Feems to be in his feet, hy a blow of which he will kill 2 e or a 
fat; for which he will watch aſſidoouſly: before its hole; ens fers living 
animals to dead, and fleſh to fiſh. Is but lately known at th Cape of 
Good- Hope; 1 inbabits the interior of Africa: alſo the Philippine Wands 
In ſome, the neck feathers are 4 ; ge WH 779 long 5 in 
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"URPASSES the Fern ind "ſize ; e 4 4 Water. $a] 
"'Y-marſhes ; has long feet, and naked legs, but a bill ſhort and. hooked 
nike birds of prey: carries his head high; bis, neck is long-: -a.the.| baſe 
of this bill, which is yellowiſh, is: a feather reſembling an Laigrerte; - his 
Pplumage reſembles that of a hawk; being greyith,/ waved, with, brown. 

His eyes are bright gold- colour, having! long black eye-laſhes;, his 
feet yellowiſh; toes united at their origin by a partial membravs ; the 
Andale toe longeſt (nail ſhort and rounded) ; »:the hind toe placed fo higb, 
as not to reachithe ground; heel thick and round like. that of the ofttich. 

The voice of this: bird reſembles that of the tyrkey- cock, i is loud and 
audible from afar; his fleſh is tender and delicate; is thought not. inca- 

pable- of domeftication. Inhabits South America. 


THE 


THE 
CHOW NEO AFRICAN CRANE 


S pretty nearly the ſhape and ſize of the ordinary crane, with long 
| 5b and neck, but the bill ſhorter; colour of the plumage dark 
greeniſh grey ; the bill, feet, and legs black. The head and throat form 
the moſt ſtriking part of this bird's figure. On the head ſtands up a 
compact round creſt of ſilken briſtles, flat, and ſpiraled, ſpreading every 
way like diverging rays, the longeſt ray about three inches and a 
half; on each grow, ſtanding up, very ſmall hairy feathers, black, point- 

ed, and topped with a kind of black taſſels, which give them a beauti- 
ful appearance. A large wattle of a membranous ſkin, white on the 
temples, bright ſcarlet on the cheeks, ſurrounds his face, and deſcends 
under his bill; on his head a fine down; the eyes large and ſtar- 
ing; the iris white, the pupil black and big, ſurrounded with a gold- 
coloured iris that completes the bird's very ſingular appearance. Beauti- 
ful feathers of a deep leaden black colour hang down his neck, and 
ſpread on the ſhoulders and back ; the firſt feathers of the wing are 
black, the others reddiſh brown ; its voice reſembles the crane, * 

When running, ſtretches out its wings, and goes very ſwiftly, but its 
uſual motion is flow : when domeſticated, walks very deliberately among 
poultry, and is gentle and peaceful. At Cape Verd is half-domeſticated, 
and comes els to eat grain among the poultry ; is even diſpleaſed 
when ſolitary too long; loves to be viſited and ſpoken to. They ſel- 
dom rooſt in houſes ; but, when diſpoſed to go to reſt, perch on ſome 
high wall in the manner of a peacock, which bird they ſo much reſemble 
in ſome of its manners and diſpoſition, tha: ſeveral authors have called 
them the ſea-peacock. Has been ſuppoſed, erroneouſly, to be the Balea- 
ric crane of Pliny : neither correſponds to his hint, nor is found in the 
Balearic Iſlands, but, inhabits the Gold Coaſt, Cape Verd, &c. Its 
habits and food reſemble the crane kind: loves to bathe itſelf; loves 
alh, inſets, &c. | | | 


R THE 


= _ - THE CRANE KIND. 
4 THE NUMIDIAN CRANE. 
_ S vulgarly called by our ſailors the Buffoon Bird; by the French, the 
—_ 1 Demoiſelle; very cloſely reſembles the crane in figure and colours. 
1 When performing its geſticulations, after mak ing ſundry reverences, riſes, 
1 lifts one wing, then another, turns round, fails forward, then back again; ' 
5 walks with a good air and oſtentation, often bounds and leaps gaily, as if 
* it would dance: has been called the actor, the mimic; has great vanity; 
loves to ſhew its feats; prefers applauſe to its food, and follows ſpectators 
q in hopes of further inſpection. Has two tufts of fine white feathers, con- 
fiſting of long, delicate, almoſt hairy fibres, which fall from the ſides of 
the head, forming a kind of head-dreſs, about four inches long; the ſum- 
mit of the head covered with long and ſoft black feathers, reclining, while 
the fore part of the neck is adorned with black feathers, compoſed of very 
fine long and ſilky fibres, that hang down upon the ſtomach, and give 
the bird a very graceful, appearance: under the wings alſo depend long 
and flexible tufts of feathers. . Might perhaps be naturalized in Europe, 
as it has lived and bred here, though a native of the Tropics. 
THE SPATULA OR SPOONBILL. 


HE Spoonbill differs much from the crane, yet approaches this 
dclaſs more than any other. The European ſpoonbill is about the 
bt bulk of a heron ; but ſhorter in the legs. Neck furniſhed with ſmall 
—_ - feathers; thoſe of the back of the head fall down the neck; its eyes are 
ö furrounded with a naked ſkin; the feet, and naked part of the legs, are 

covered with a black ſkin; a partial membrane unites the toes. 

Its common colour is a dirty white; thoſe of America are of a beauti- 
ful roſe colour, or crimſon, and larger than the European; its bill, which 

is very particular, is about ſeven inches long, and ſpreading at the end, 

to three times the width of the bill, terminating in a hooked point, as its 
name denotes ; it is there upwards of two inches wide; the upper man- 

- dible ſeems to comprize the whole forehead, it is ſo large. This inſtru- 
ment in ſame is black; in others of a light grey, or yellowiſh, barred 
black; in thoſe of America, is red, like the body. Round the upper 
chap runs a kind of rim, with which it covers that beneath; within it has 

a long gutter, in the upper mandible; the ſubſtance of this bill is not 

hard, but flexible like leather; its tongue is not half an inch long, is 
triangular: the windpipe has a double inflection. EY 
ne LE <:* 4 8 | Inhabits 
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The Spatula . Spoon-bill. 
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| Jnhabjis the ſides of the os lakes, and marſhes ; feeds on frogs, toads, 
sin, ſhell fiſh, aquatic inſets, and worms, and throws up the ſhells after 
digeſting the fleſh ; alſo on ſerpents, of which, particularly at the Cape of 
Good-Hope, they deſtroy great numbers. The inhabitants eſteem them 


as formerly the ancient Egyptians did their Ibis: he runs tamely about | 


their houſes ; a uſeful, if not a beautiful companion, 

This bird breeds in Europe, in company with the heron, in high trees 
and in a neſt formed of ſimilar materials. Willoughby mentions a certain 
ce grove, at a village called Seven Huys, near Leyden, where they build 


and breed yearly in great numbers. Here, alſo, the heron, the bittern, 


the cormorant, and the ſhag, reſide, and annually bring forth together. 
Here the crane kind ſeem to have formed their general rendezvous; and, 
as the inhabitants ſay, every ſort of bird has its ſeveral quarter, where 


none but their own tribe are permitted to reſide. Of this grove the ow 


ſanes make good profit.” It is now deſtroyed. 
The ſpoonbill is very noiſy in hatching-time z lays thees to five 
whim, powdered with a few pale ſpots. The ſpecies is ſpread chrough- 


out * world, nt | 1s no 28 numerous. 


THE FLAMIN S O. 


IH E F ming is the moſt remarkable of all birds reſembling the 
crane, the talleſt, ſlendereſt, and moſt beautiful. 
| equals that of a ſwan ; bur its legs and neck are ſo long, that when ere& 


it Exceeds fix feet high. Its wings, extended, are five feet ſix inches from 


tip to tip; and it is four feet eight inches from tip to tail. 


Its plumage is bright ſcarlet, or flame- coloured (whence its name), | 


ſome ſpots deeper, ſome lighter ; the tips of the wings conſtantly black, 
their upper parts remarkably vivid fearlet ; this colour gradually extends 


to the back, the rump, the breaſt, and on to the neck; the upper part of 
the neck, and the head, are covered with down ; only che top of che head 
is bare of feathers. 


Its bill is of a very extraordinary form, 960 inches long, 
very ſtrongly turned downwards at half its length; his head and throat 
ſeem ſwelled to ſupport this bill, eſpecially the inferior mandible; the 
 fuperior | mandible is rather longer than the inferior, to, include it ; the 
edges of both are furniſhed with a row of ſharp ſmall teeth, turning back- 
e chis bill is in its firſt part black, in its bent part red, but this 

E Q 2 : Varies, 
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The body ſcarce 
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A T H E .CRANE KIND. 
varies; its upper chap is ſuppoſed to be moveable. The legs and thighs 
are not much thicker. than a man's finger; about two feet eight inches 
high; its neck near three feet long. The feet are not furni ed with 
ſharp claws, but feeble, and partly united by ſemi-membranes; the bird 
is never ſeen ſwimming, its legs and thighs being ſufficient. for bearing 
it into thoſe. depths where it ſecks for prey 
This extraordinary bird is found in Italy, Spain, all over Africa, and 
in America; wanders, but confines. its wanderings to warm climates. 
In America, or where moleſted, they. chiefly keep near deſerted ſhores,” 
near ſalt- water lakes and ſwampy iſlands. They come down to the 
banks of rivers by day, and often retire to the mountainous parts at 
night; in the day they appear drawn up in a long cloſe line of two or 
three hundred together; and, as Dampier tells us; preſent, at the diſtance 
of half a mile, the exact repreſentation of a regiment of ſoldiers, or a long 
brick wall. Their rank is broken when they ſeek for food; but they 
point a centinel, whoſe duty is to give notice of danger, while the reſt 
ſeed. As ſoon as this truſty centinel perceives the remoteſt appearance 
of danger, he ſcreams, with a voice loud and ſhrill as a trumpet, and 
inſtantly the whole cohort are on the wing : they feed in ſilence; but 
now all the flock ge in chorus, and fill the air with intolerable ſcream- 
INS: {;-: | | 355 f 
: w- Africa they aſſemble by thouſands, perch on the trees within and 
about villages and dwellings, and are very clamorous; the ſound, is 
heard at near a mile diſtance. The Negroes conſider their ſociety as a 
gift of Heaven. In ſome places they are ſhot by mariners; their young, 
which run exceſſively faſt, are often taken with nets. When their long 
legs are entangled. if the meſhes, they cannot eſcape; but they continue 
to combat; and the old ones, though ſeized by the head, will ſcratch with 
their claws, and often do miſchief. Of all delicacies the flamingo's 
tongue is the moſt celebrated; a feaſt, Aays, Dampier, for an emperor! 
In fact, the Roman emperors thus conſidered it; and we have an ac- 
count of one, who procured fix hundred flamingos' tongues to compoſe 
a ſingle diſh. + This tongue is larger than that of other birds, is black 
and griſtly; a lump of fat at its root is much admire l. 
Their cry ſounds like the word Tococo, from whence the Canadian 
Indians have named them. In their flight they appear of as bright a 
red, as a burning coal. Their manner of feeding is ſingular: the bird 
* thruſts down its head, fo that the upper convex ſide of the bill ſhall only 
„ 4 ZE ns touch 


— 
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touch the ground; in this poſition ha appears, as it were, ſanding on its 


head. In this manner it paddles its feet, to attract the water, mud, &c. 


and their inhabitants; and moves the bill about, and feizes whatever fiſh 
or inſe& happens to offer. They eat ſmall fiſhes, ſhell-fifh, iſh-ſpawn, and 
water inſects, where there are rg When tame, eat bread, &c. which 

they ſoak in water; fear cold, and come ſo cloſe to a fire as to ſcorch 
their legs; fleep ſtanding on one leg, the other drawn up under the belly, 
the head turned back under the oppoſite wing. bo | 


Their time of breeding is according to the climate ; in North America 
they breed in our ſummer ; on the other fide the line they take the moſt 


favourable ſeaſon of the year. They build their neſts in extenſive marſhes, 


and where ſecure from ſurprize. The neſt is raiſed from the ſurface of 
1 about a foot and a half, formed of mud ſcraped up together, 
and 


a truncated cone, or one of the pots which we ſee placed on chimneys; on 
the top it is hollowed out; in this cavity the female lays her eggs, with- 
out any lining but the well=cemented mud that forms the ſides of the 
building. She lays two eggs; and as her legs are immoderately long, 


ſhe ſtraddles on the neſt, while her legs hang down, one on each fide, 
into the water; her body, properly ſpeaking, does not enter the neſt, but 


* 


rather her rump, while her tail covers it, 

The young are long before they fly, but they run with amazing ſwift- 
neſs: they ſuffer themſelves to be carried home, and are tamed very eaſi- 
ly ; in five or fix days they become familiar, eat out of the hand, and 


drink a ſurpriſing quantity of ſea- water, which is indiſpenſable to them; 


but are not reared without great difficulty; generally pine away for 


want of their natural ſupplies, and die in a ſnort time. While young, 
their colours are very different from the lively tints of their kind. > In 
the firſt year their plumage is white, mixed with grey; in the ſecond 
year the whole body is white, with here and there a ſlight tint of ſcatler ; 
and the great covert feathers of the wings are black: the third year the 
bird acquires all its beauty. I 3 


rdened by the ſun, or the heat of the bird's body: it reſembles 
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HE RON, and irs v A RIE TI E 8. 


| | HE Heron may be diſtinguiſhed from the crane and ſtork, as well 
I by being much leſs, as by its bill, which is much longer in pro- 
| 8 ; but eſpecially by the middle claw on each foot being toothed 
Ke a law. | 5 33 ; | : | | 
Briſſon has enumerated not leſs then forty<ſeven ſorts, differing in ſize, 
figure, or plumage. In fact, the kind is numerous, but of uniform man- 
ners; cowardly and rapacious, indolent, hungry, exceſſively deſtructive 
and voracious, yet ever of lean and carrion bodies. | 
The common heron is remarkably light in proportion to its bulk, 
ſcarce weighing four pounds; yet, wings expanded, is five feet from tip 
to tip. Its bell is very long, being five inches from the point to the 
baſe ; its claws long, ſharp, and the middlemoſt toothed : thus armed, 
yet indolent and cowardly, it flies at the approach of a ſparrow-hawk. 
Is very melancholy when taken old, and even refuſes food; but, if taken 
young, may be domeſticate. fe Fe Ts city : 
| Of all birds, commits the greateſt devaſtation in freſh-waters ; ſcarce 
a ſiſh, though ever ſo large, that he will: not ſtrike at and wound, 
if unable to carry it away. But the ſmaller fry are his chief ſub- 
ſiſteace ; theſe, purſued by the larger fiſhes, take refuge in ſhallow waters, 
where they find the heron a ſtill ' more formidable enemy. He wades 
as far as he can into the water, and there patiently waits the approach 
of his prey. © I have ſeen a heron,” ſays Willoughby, “ ſhot, that had 
_ ſeventeen carps in his belly; theſe he will digeſt in fix or ſeven hours, 
and then to fiſhing again. I have ſeen a carp taken out of a heron's 
belly nine inches and a half long.” Several gentlemen who kept tame 
herons, to try what quantity one of them would eat in a day, have put 
ſeveral- ſmall roach and dace in a tub, and they have found him eat 
fifty in a day, one day with another. In this manner a ſingle heron will 
deſtroy fifteen thouſand carp in a ſingle half year. 5 
In general, he is ſeen through a teleſcope, for he ſuffers no approach, 
but is very ſhy ; fixed in his gloomy ſolitary ſtand by the lake-fide 
motionleſs ; his long neck uſually ſunk between his ſhoulders, his head 
turned on one ſide, as if eying the pool intently. Thus he ſtands early 
and late, and often ſo ſteady, that it ſeems doubtful whether it is an ani- 
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mated being; though ſometimes half frozen and covered with icicles, 
When flying ſtiffens his“ 
legs, lays his neck on his back, folded ſa that below the bill ſeems to - 
grow out of the breaſt ; riſes very high, and flies flat. In cold or ſtormy. 


flies in the night, and is heard at all ſeaſons. 


ſeaſons, his prey 1s no longer within reach : the fiſh now keep in the 


deep, as the warmeſt ſituation ; frogs and lizards alſo, of which he de- 
vours many, abide cloſely in their lurking- places; and the heron is 


obliged to have recourſe to patience, and to take up with water weeds. 
Often he hovers over ſhallow places, where he darts on his prey with 


| certainty ; for though the fiſh at ſight of its enemy inſtantly deſcends, | 


yet the heron, with his long bill and legs, pins it ſecurely to the bottom, 
then riſes on the wing, with a trout or an eel ſtruggling in his bill: the 
greedy bird, however, flies to the ſhore, ſcarce gives it time to expire, 
bot ſwallows | it whole, and then returns to filhing as before. 

Neſtles on the tops of the higheſt trees in the foreſt or the grove, 
ſometimes on cliffs hanging over the ſea; where they love each other's. 
ſociety, and build in company. The female lays four large eggs of a pale 
green: their neſts are made of ſticks, and lined with wool : often ſeize 
one from the rook, the crow, or the owl, which they enlarge. Heron- 
ries are not unfrequettt i in France, where the fleſh of the young is in 
eſtimation. It was formerly much eſteemed in England, and a favourite 
diſh at great tables. It was even ſaid the fleſh of a heron was a diſn for 
a king; at preſent, nothing about the houſe will touch it but a cat. 
| The young are numerous; voracious, and importunate; the old ones 
ever on the wing to provide for them. 
ſixty years, but by how much is not known. 

There is a white heron, the fize of the former, his bill yellow, feet 
black. Alſo a black heron, a blue heron, and ſeveral of other colours. 

The Aigrette is of the heron family, and diftinguiſhed by long ſilky 
feathers on his back, uſed to form ornaments for the head-drefles of 
ladies, knights, and ſultans. They riſe from each ſhoulder in a tuft, 
which, extends beyond the tail ; are ſnow-white; bill and feet black ; the 
bird about two feet high. Is found alſo in America; alſo another of 
double the ſize; as are ſeveral varieties of the heron kind, very large and 
yery ſmall. 
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Is very long-lived, exceeding : 
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WEL! HIS OPEN 1 1 L 1 | 

HERE is a ſtrange bird of the heron family (in ape at leaſt), | 

whoſe peculiarity-1s ; denoted by his name; his bill is, in fact, open 
and gaping during two-thirds of its length; the upper and lower man- 
dible equally bending outwards, leave between them a large vacancy, 
and only join at the tip of the bill : the bird inhabits India ; has the leg 
and feet of a heron ; his wing feathers black; the reft of his plumage 
clear aſh-colour; his bill blackiſh at the root, the reſt white or yellowiſh, 


thicker and larger than the heron's ; ſize of the _ fourteen or fifteen 
inches. His manners unknown. | 


— * 


958 > 
5 : 


* 


n * 5 I T T E R N 
S famous for i its us voice, which reſembles the bellowing of a 
bull, but hollower and louder, as if iſſuing from a cavern, or from 


. .ſome formidable enemy being reſident at the bottom of the waters; the 


females run to this cry, ſometimes a dozen; he ſtruts round them, and 
drives off intruders. 

Is not ſo big as a heron, with a weaker bill of the ſame form ; very 
deeply divided beyond the eyes; four inches long; ſhorter legs; its neck 
cloſely ſet with feathers, thereby ſeeming thicker ; throat capable of 
great extenſion; bill and feet greeniſh; toes long: differs alſo in colour, 
which is nerally paliſh yellow, ſpotted and barred with black. To 
produce ho ſound for which it is remarkable, the lower part of its 
wind- pipe, at dividing into the lungs, is ſupplied with a thin looſe mem- 
brane, capable of holding a large quantity of air, and exploding it at 

Pleaſure, ' Theſe exploſions are heard from ſpring to the end of autumn. 
- It hides in the ſedges by day, and calls in the evening, booming fix 
or eight times, þ{-rhoud, then diſcontinuing for ten or twenty minutes, 
then renewing this peculiar ſound, audible at above a mile diſtant ; but 
only when undifturbed and at liberty. When its retreats are invaded, 


it is ſilent: in domeſtic captivity, under the control of man, it is mute, 


and never utters this call; is incapable of attachment or inſtruction. Ic 
ſcreams generally upon ſeizing its prey, and ſometimes through fear. 
When attacked, defends himſelf by ſtriking at the eyes; 8 88 185 
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defends himſelf both with his bill and claws: 
Solitary, retired; arid timorous, concealing itſelf among reeds and 
marſhes, or lakes ſurrounded with woods, remaining whole days in one 
ſpot, living on frogs, inſets, and vegetables; ſometimes eating rats, 
ſwallowing them whole; neſtles in a ſedgy margin, or amid a tuft of 
ruſhes, combining fedges, water-plants, and-ruſhes ; ' lays generally from 
five to ſeven or eight eggs, of an aſh green colour; ſits twenty five days, 
feed their young during twenty days on inſects, frogs, young eels, &c. 
Its fleſh is greatly in eſteem among the luxurious, firſt taking off its 
ſkin, and eagerly ſought after by the fowler. At the latter end of au- 
tumn, in the evening, its indolence appears to forſake it. It is then 


THE NIGHT RAVEN, 7 


of prey by 6ppoſing to chem its ſhafp bill, which wounds them; it vill 
pierce through a boot; When ſurpriſed by a dog, lies on his back, and 


_ 


ſeen riſing in a ſpiral aſcent till it is quite loſt from the view, making at 


the ſame time a ſingular noiſe cab cob, very different from its former 
baomings. Thus the ſame animal is ſeen to aſſume different qualities 
and while the Latins have given the bittern the name of the ſtar - reach- 
ing bird (or the ſtellaris), the Greeks, taking its character from its more 
conſtant habits, have given it the title of ochnos, or the lazy; all his 
activity being reſtrained to ſtrike a fiſn or frog that comes in his way. 
Is watchful, and ſtands up among the reeds to ſurvey around him. 
Is conſidered as quitting :thoſe' countries whoſe winters are too ſevere ; 
the ſtanding waters and marſhes being then frozen. 7 
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THE NIGHT RAVEN 


ES EMBLEs the bittern; and in nothing is conformable to a 
X raven; but has a loud ftrange kind of creaking neiſe, which-he 
utters during darkneſs, making night hideous.” Is under two feet 
long; . colours black, reflecting green on the head and nape of the neck; 
obſcurely alſo on the back: pearly grey on the wings and tail; white on 
the body. The male (only) has on the nape of his neck (generally) 
three long feathers, very thin, ſnow-white, about five inches long; the 
moſt beautiful and valuable of all aigrette feathers ; are ſhed in ſpring, 
renewed yearly : the female differs much from the male; is reddiſh aſn- 


colour on the back, ſpots of the ſame on the neck ; the body greyiſh. 


Neſtles in rocks, or on willows in marſhes ; lays three or four white eggs; 
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0 AQHE CRANE EIND-? | 
is thought to be a bird of paſſage; is rare. Lives on inſeQs, as well as 
frogs and fiſhes ; hides itſelf during day, flies at night, croaking ka 
 kaw; has long toes; feet and legs yellowiſh green; bill black, lightly 


*s 3 
2 


— 


arched; eyes bright; the iris forms a red or orange - coloured circle round 
the pupil 5 e 
5 [THE S4VACOU 


TNHABITS Guiana and Braſil; has much the ſhape and ſize of the 
J night-raven; reſembles him alſo in manner of life, which is the ſame 
2s the heron family; but is ſingular by his bill, which reſembles two 
_ ſpoons meeting each other by their concave parts: the upper mandible 
has on its convex part two groovings, which ſeparate the noſtrils; theſe 
are prolonged to the middle, and form a riſing, which terminate by a 
crooked point. The inferior mandible receives the ſuperior, and, as it 
were, frames it, being covered with the ſkin of the neck : both mandibles 
are cutting at their edges, of a very hard horny ſubſtance; the bill four 
inches long: the bird never uſes this powerful weapon to moleſt others, 
but in watery ſavannas: perched on projecting branches, he waits the paſ- 
ſing of fiſh, on which he darts, and inſtantly riſes: he walks in a ſtrained 
attitude, his neck bent, and his back humped : is wild, and keeps aloof 
from habitations. His eyes being near the root of his bill gives him a 
ſavage air. When taken, he clatters his bill, either in anger or fear, 
and erects the long feathers on the top of his head. Some are grey, ſome 
brown; both have naked necks, whole ſkin ſeems capable of extenſion: 
| yellowiſh toes, thin and long; tail ſhort, and does not exceed'the wings 
when folded, . . 


—— a hy * 8 


THE AVOCETTA On S COOPER. 
1 avocetta is chiefly found in Italy, but paſſes into the north, 
land. 


3 


rand moſt parts of Europe, and now and then comes over into Eng- 

It is about the ſize of a pigeon, is a pretty upright bird, and has 

extremely long legs for its ſize, ſeven or eight inches long, which are 

the more remarkable, as web-footed birds have ſhort legs. But its ſin- 

gularity of figure is the bill, which turns upward. This 1 
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SMALL BIRDS. 5 


bill is thing weak, black, flat, ſharps and flexible, tender and almoſt mem- 


branous at the end, and about three inches and a half long; 3 of 


defence or effort. 

From its being bare a long way above the knee, it appears that it lives 
and wades in waters of a few inches depth, in deeper it ſwims; is very 
lively and alert; is very wandering, often paſſing but one day in a place: 
hen ſtarted from its neſt, ſnams remarkably lame ; is very difficult to 


take; is ſpread over Europe, yer is rare. It has a chirping, pert —_— 


we are told; it is web-footed. | | 
It is difficult to. conceive how this bird oak: with ſo feeble and 4 


ingly ſo ill- adapted a bill; the ſofteſt mud ſeems too troubleſome, if not 


too hard, for ſo weak an inſtrument to ſtir. It is ſuppoſed, therefore, to 


feed on worms, and on the ſpawns of fiſhes which float on the water. 


Is ſtomach contains only a gelatinous matter, and ſometimes parts of 
inſects, always mingled with ſmall cryſtalline pebbles. 

Its plumage is ſnow white in front, n with black on the 
back; ; tail white, feet hlue. | 

The CokRIRA or Runnts, of ALDROVANDUS, has the longeſt legs of 


all web-footed fowl, except the flamingo and avocetta ; the bill is ſtraight, 
yellow, black at the end; pupils of the eyes ſurrounded with two circles, 


one bay- coloured, the other white; below, near che belly, it is whitiſh ; 
the tail, with two white feathers, black at the extremities; the upper part 
of the body ruſt colour; runs very faſt, whence its name; inhabits Italy. 
Thus we ſee the flamingo, the avocetta, and the runner, have the long 
legs of the crane kind, yer in their almoſt-webbed feet, approach the 
direct water-claſſes. 


oF 
SMALL BIRDS OF THE CRANE KIND. 


His liſt compriſes the CurLEw, 00 the ſize of a capon, with 
a bill uniformly bending downwards, five or ſix inches long: the 
Woopcock, under the ſize of a pigeon ; bill three inches long: the 


GoDw I, of the ſame ſize; bill four inches: the GREEN-sHANE, longer 


legged; bill two inches and an half: the ReD-sHAnk, differing in co- 
Jour of 1 its feet from the former : the Sx1Pe, leſs by half; bill three 
inches. 5 1 | | With 
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Wich FRO in bilis=The-Rwpr, . er Nereſturs bod werk of | | 


—.— male; the Kor, the nnn, the” Dux- 


LIF, the PuRRE, and the SrIuvr. 
Wh bills very fort The LA wind, the Garret Novi, the Gier 


e the Dor rz, the TVRNSsTowz, and the SEA-LARK, © Theſe, 


with their affinities, are natives or viſifgnts of this country, its ſhores, 


1 


* 


rivers, and marſhes. The 1 8 Pu of this yin Wourd: extend the 


liſt to above an hundred. ? 
All theſe birds are bare of ſoachers aw the bends; ; und Gobi Half way 


up the thigh. This is partly natural, and partly produced! by habitually 
wading, in water. The older the bird, the barer its thighs; yet even the 
downy covering of the young ones does not reach ſo low as in birds of 


other claſſes. They run with great ſwiftneſs for their ſize, and the 


length of their legs aſſiſts their velocity: they are equally ſwift of wing 

and traverſe immenſe tracts of country without much fatigue. 1 
All birds of this claſs live on animals of one kind or another. T he 

des birds ſuck up worms and inſects from the bottom; thoſe 


furniſhed with ſhorter bills, [pick up ſuch inſects as lie nearer t the ſurface 


of the meadow, or or among the ſands on the” ſea-ſhore, 

The Cunlzw, the Woopcock, the Swip E, are ever ſeen in plaſby 
brakes, under covered hedges, ſeeking inſects in their worm ſtate. Their 
bills are long for ſearching, but are further endowed with exquiſite ſen- 
ſibility at the point, for feeling their proviſion. They are furniſhed 
with three pair of nerves, equal almoſt to the optic nerves in thickneſs; 

which paſs from the roof of the mouth, and run n, the upper chap 


to the point. 


The Laywins, the eien, and the RED- -SHANK, run with 


\ ſurpriſing rapidity along the ſurface of the marſh, or the ſea-ſhore, quar- 


ter their ground with great dexterity, and leave nothing of the Inſect 
kind that happens to lie on the ſurface, _ 

Theſe birds ſeem ever employed, ſeldom reſt by day; and, during 
night, every meadow and marſh reſounds with their calls to courtſhip or 
to 100d. They ſeem provided by nature with a warmth of conſtitution 


to fit them for the cold element. They reſide, by choice, in the coldeſt 


climates; and, as other birds migrate here in ſummer, their migrations 
hither are moſtly in winter. Thoſe that reſide among us the whole ſe- 
ſon, retire in ſummer to the tops of our bleakeſt mountains; where they 


breed, and bring down their young, when the cold weather ſets in. : 
" The 


* 


The 1 the: Woobebtk, the SIP E, the Goowre; the Grzy 


Prove, the Green and the Lono-Ltco Provkx, the Kxor, and 


the TornsTONE, are rather the gueſts than the natives of this iſland. 


They viſit us in the beginning of winter, and forſake us in the ſpring. 


They then retire to the mountains of the north. Their weak and deli- 
cately pointed bills are unfit to dig into a reſiſting ſoil; and their prey 
is departed, were they able to reach its retreats. The coldeſt mountains 


of the north are then a preferable habitation; the marſhes there are never 


totally dried up; and the inſects are in abundance, both above ground 
and underneath. - 


The LArwI No, the Rupp, the Raten nx, the SAND-PIPER, the SEA- 


PIE, the Norrolkx PLoveR, and the Stza-rtank, breed in this country : 


yet wander on ſome occaſions to the northern climates ; efpecially - 


when our ſummers are peculiarly dry. * 
In neſtling and bringing up their young, one ab takes place uni- 
verſally. As all run and feed on the ground, all neſtle there; their number 


of eggs is from two to four; the neſt is made without art; the eggs are 


laid in ſome little depreſſion of the earth, or on a few bents and long graſs 
that ſcarcely preſerve them from the moiſture below. Vet ſuch is the 


heat of the body of theſe birds, that their time of incubation is ſnorter 


than with any others of the ſame ſize. 


Such are the general habits of this claſs of birds; as ſeveral of them 
have however peculiar and rn manners, we ſhall notice ſome 


more n 


THE WOODCOCK 


with no great difficulty: comes over in the beginning of winter; z if it 
oes not for ſake a country, retires to the mountains, where it reſides and 
breeds during ſummer; returns to the-moiſt plains in winter. The firſt 
ſevere froſts or ſnow oblige it to deſcend : commonly arrive in the night, 
or in- a foggy day, few together; never in troops: alight on thick hedges, 
and prefer where many leaves have fallen; here they hide by day; in twi- 
light quit their retreat, to ſeek humid ſpors. When followed by the 


ſportſman, flies briſkly, but not far; plunges behind buſhes, and drops 


as ſuddenly as lead ; inſtantly runs a little way ; but ſtops, holds up his 
ep IV. No. 27. PE. head, 


THE WOODCOCK. for 


8 Grin as excellent game: is rather a ſtupid bird, and caught 
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head, and looks around him, to ſee that all is ſafe, before * thruſts bis 

bill into the earth. It is ſuſpected, that though ahis bird's eyes be large, 
he ſees beſt by twilight, his movements being by much the -briſkeſt 
morning and evening; even thoſe kept in a room, though quiet during 
the day and night, yet regularly took flights morning and evening. At 
full moon is very vigilant; feeds on. worms; does not ſcratch the 
earth with its feet, but turns leaves, earth, -&c. with:its bill, briſkly. 
to right and left; is thought to ſeek its food by ſmelling. In ſize, equals 
the partridge. Dogs never eat woodcocks ; probably diſliking their ſcent. 
The young run very ſoon : the old ones have been ſeen to carry a young 

one when purſue : the male never quits the female, while the young are 
with her; is ſilent except in breeding-time. Sits with the female, and 
both ſeem to enjoy laying their bills on each other' 8 ane T he * 
is greatly N There is a white woodcock. | 1 


* 


T. SNIPE- 


(REATLY ine bes the e in appearaner; and indeed 

might almoſt, without impropriety, be called the Little Moodrock. | 
bur the ſnipe does not frequent woods, but is confined to marſhes, and 
watery plaſhes: flies ſo high as to be inviſible, yet is heard; having a 
little cry like a kid, mee, mee, mee: never reſides on mountains: is of 
paſſage; comes in winter, goes away in ſpring. The ſnipe is continually 
piercing the earth, yet nothing is found in his ſtomach but earthy 
refiduum and liquid; probably the ſubſtance of the worms it eats is thus 
melted. The tip of i its tongue is ſharp, to pierce ſuch prey. Hides itſelf 


8 carefully among reeds by day. The ſpecies greatly 0 throughout 


the world. 

The JACK-SNIPE is but half the ſize of the former : is called by ſome 
deaf; for it hides cloſely among reeds, and never ſtirs till almoſt trod up- 
on, as if it heard nothing of its purſuer. Is leſs of * chan the 
former. 

The DuNLIN | differs a little in plumage, but nothing i in manners. 
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HE COMBAT ANT. 


MX Fronrzx, called alſo (the male) the Ruff, and (the female) the 
Reeve. In the beginning of ſpring, when theſe birds arrive among 
our marſhes, the males engage each other with deſperate fury; not only 
ſingly, but alſo in troops, regulated and orderly, marching one againſt 
the other. The males are ſaid to be more numerous than the females : 
theſe ſpirit up the warriors, await at hand the iſſue of the war, and re- 

ward the victors with their company; and the conquered, if they hear the 
cry of freſh females, again enter the liſts, if oppoſed. They are thought 
to come from the north. | + 
This bird furniſhes a remarkable inſtance of variation at different pe- 
. riods. Their ruff begins to ſhew itſelf ſoon in ſpring, and ſubſiſts only 
during the ſeaſon of courtſhip : the ſame is obſerved of the eruption of 
a multitude of little fleſhy pimples, full of blood, which riſe on the fore- 
part of the head, and round the eyes; the whole together forming a total 
diſſimilarity in the ſame bird. This ruff moults off at the end of June, 
the pimples flatten and diſappear, and their places become covered with 
feathers ; then both ſexes are alike, 1 6 EEG 

In Lincolnſhire they are taken in great numbers, and are fattened for 
ſale with bread and milk. To keep them quiet they muſt be ſhut up in 
darkneſs; for if light, though but little, be admitted, they fight. Among 
other birds in an aviary, they challenge all round: if there be a green 
turf in a corner, they fight for its poſſeſſion ; and, as if they were ardent 
for glory, they fight with eſpecial fury in the preſence of ſpectators. 
Their ruff ſerves for defence, they erect it when fighting; it is of various 
colours in various birds; rarely white, often dark coloured, 


i 
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' THE LAPWING 


| 5 
EE Ms to have taken his name from the ſound of his wings, which 
ſomewhat reſembles the noiſe of falling wheat, in fanning. Has a tuft, 
conſiſting of five or fix thin, long, black ſhafts, falling behind on his 
neck. Is very lively; perpetually in motion, and friſking as well in the air, 
as when on the ground, LOO in the ſpring ; viſits the fields of green 
8 5 8a | I IS corn, 
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corn, and marſhes. Having cleared away from the hole where a worm is 
lodged, the little rolls of earth which the worm ejects, and thus opened 
the hole, he ſtrikes with feet, and ſtands ſtock ſtill, accurately watching: 
this ſlight commotion alarms the worm, and prompts him to quit his re- 
treat; but the moment he appears, the Lapwing ſeizes him. When the 
worms come out in the evening, to enjoy the freſh dew, the Lapwing 
running in the graſs, feels them with his feet, and thus ſecures thein. 
Mhen they firſt arrive they are in flocks; but they ſoon ſeparate, and 
pair, after a few battles among the, males. The young females expoſe 
their neſts more than the older. The arts of the Lapwing to divert men 
or dogs from her neſt, are perfectly amuſing : if ſhe perceives the enemy 
approaching, ſhe boldly, runs to meet them; when as near them as ſhe 
dare venture, ſhe riſes with a loud ſcreaming before them, ſeeming as 
if juſt fluſhed from hatching ; while ſhe is probably a hundred yards from 
the neſt. Thus ſhe flies, with great clamour and anxiety, whining and 
ſcreaming, round the invaders, and fluttering as if wounded.” To add to 
the deceit, ſhe appears more clamorous, as more remote from the neſt. 
If there be dogs, ſhe flies heavily at a little diſtance before them, as if 
maimed ; vociferous and bold, but never offering to move toward the 
quarter where her treaſure is. The dog purſues, in hopes every moment 
of ſeizing the parent, and by this means actually loſes the young; for 
the cunning bird, when ſhe has thus drawn him off to a proper diſtance, 
then puts forth her powers, and leaves her aſtoniſhed: purſuer to gaze in 


vain. _ | | . 5 


. 


e O:Y-STER-CATCHE 3 
TJ REQUENTS the ſea-ſide, feeds on ſea-worms, oyſters, limpets, 
and other ſhell-fiſh, which he gathers on the ſands. ' He is always 
found on the beach, or on reefs of rocks, dry at low water; there he care- 
fully watches the flux and reflux of the tide, never ſtraying far from the 
- ſhore :, he has alſo been called the Sza PI E, as well becauſe his plumage 
is black and white, as becauſe, like the Pie, he is in continual clamour, 
_ eſpecially when in a troop ; but the name ſeems miſapplied : the ſpecies 
is greatly ſpread throughout the world; as the ſize of a crow; his bill 
four inches long, is narrowed, and as it were compreſſed, above the nol- 
trils, and flat on the ſides, having ſome reſemblance to an old-faſhioned 
| Bo hatchet; 
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tail ſhort. * 
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THE TURNSTON E Kc. TY 


hatchet ; which ſtructure adapts his bill to detach. from the rocks, or to 


- raiſe from the ſands, thoſe ſhell-fiſh which compoſe the food of this bird. 


He has only three toes, little or no membranes ; yet ſometimes ſwims, 
following the courſe of the water, reſting on it, or quitting it, at his plea- 
ſure ; probably eats worms, like others of this claſs; yet in his ſtomach 
are uſually found oyſters or their parts. She Jays her eggs on the ſands, 


above high water mark, without any preparation; lays five or fix eggs: 


quits them during the middle of the day. Of this bird the bill and feet 
are coral red; feet and toes ſcaly and hard z eye-lids red, iris yellow; 


* 


THE TURN STONE. 


Is manners are well expreſſed by his name; for his cuſtom is to 
turn all the ſtones he ſees on the water edge, in hopes to find under 
them worms and inſe&s on which he feeds; he turns them by the force of 
the upper part of his bill, very quickly, even though they weigh two or 
three pounds, which, in a bird the ſize of a thruſh, expreſſes great ſtrength, 
and great dexterity; his bill is of a very hard ſubſtance, is very thick at the 
baſe, though ſharp at the point; its upper part is a little compreſſed, and 
ſlightly turned upwards; is black; about an inch long; feet orange- 
coloured; plumage black and white. The ſpecies is pretty much ſpread. 


THE WAT ER-OUZ EL 


HOULD with juſtice be detached from among the Ouzels; for 
though his ſize. be nearly like theirs, his plumage dark, and his 


breaſt white (as are ſome ouzels), yet he is ſilent, ſlow in his movements, 


neither bounding nor hopping ; he. frequents the clear ſtreams of high 
mountains, preferring thoſe whoſe deſcent is rapid, and whoſe beds are 
rocky and ſtony ; he is found near torrents, caſcades, and limpid ſtreams, 
which run over gravelly ſtrata; he enters the water wholly, gradually, 
without plunging, walking 1a it at the bottom, and following the inclina- 
tions of its bed ; ſtrolling at his eaſe, as if on land; letting his wings drop, 
and ſhaking them; here he feeds on little fiſh, and water inſects. His 
| | 4 . feet 
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feet reſemble choſe of the ousel kind; his nails are ſhort and hooked i” 
bill ſhort and thin; his plumage is thick, oily, downy, and impenetrable 
by the water; tail thort:: neſtles by the fide of a a ſtream ; REN his neſt 


of moſs, . at wh? like an oven. 


— 


THE RAILS 


rivers, eſpecially if covered with -water-weeds, This is the con- 
nt diſpoſition of Water Rails; the Land Rail inhabits meadows : all 
have the body thin; compreſſed on the fides, lirtle or no tail; ſmall head; 
bill almoſt like a cock, but longer.. 
The WarzRx RAIL runs along the ſides of ſtanding waters as quick as 
| the. Land Rail-does amon . he is always hid among ruſhes, and 
only quits his . to cro the lake, ſwimming or running, for often he 
runs lightly over the large leaves of the water-plants; he makes paths 
among ſuch herbage, and by theſe goes and returns; he keeps very cloſely 
in his hidings, and is not without great difficulty made to quit his ruſhes ; 
and flies, as the laſt reſource: about the ſize of the Land Rail; bill longer; 
reddiſh near the head; feet obſcure red, ſometimes yellow ; belly and 
ſides ſtriped tranſyerſely white upon black ; under parts grey ſlate colour; 


upper parts browniſh red, approaching to olive. 
The PzarLEeD RAIL is but the ſize of a lark; his plumage brown 


olive, ſpotted and.clouded with white ; hides and neſtles in the ruſhes: its 
neſt in form reſembles a gondola; is compoſed of reeds interwoven, and 
firmly attached to ſome ruft of ruſhes, ſo as to riſe and fall with the ſtream ; 

the young, the moment they are diſcloſed, run, ſwim, and dive ; and ſoon 
' ſeparate, for this bird is ſolitary at all times; is, like all Rails, ſo hard to 
ſtart, that the ſportſman may ſometimes take it with his hand, or ſtrike it 
with a ſtick. The kind is ſpread generally, N in the e marſhes of Ame- 


rica exceeds the European. + 


A RE a numerous fanily, inhabiting we marſhy ſides « lakes and 
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The Jacana 
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A 8 belt by: ſome de ta the K 65 of Write heh but t though 
\reſembling in manners, yet in figure, and other particulars, is very 
diſtinct, having ſpurs to teach wing, and a membranous kind of comb on 


his head. The toes and nails exceſſively long; that behind as long as 


the middle one before; all the nails round, ſharp, and piercing; whence 
ſome have called him Surgeon. Inhabits the marſhes of Brazil and Guy- 
ana, feeding on water- inſects, & c. There are three or four (| pecies of this 
bird, which differ in colours, not in ſize. 


We 16 one ſpecies, the head, neck, and front are black, with a tint of violet; 


the great wing-feathers green; the reſt of his upper part cheſtnut, verging 
- - of purple; each wing is armed with a ſnarp ſpur iſſuing from the ſhoulder : 
trom the baſe of the bill riſes a membrane, which falls over the forehead, 

divides into three parts, and falls on each ſide of the bill; the bill is ſtrair, 
a little ſwelled at the end, of a bright yellow, as are his ſpurs; the tail 
ſhort ;-his legs half way bare of feathers. In ſize leſs than a pigeon ; bur 
his long legs and neck make him ſeem larger. Go ordinarily in pairs, 


and, when accidentally ſeparated, clamovr after each other; are very wild, 


and only to be approached by art. Viſit St. Domingo, not only after the 
great rains in May and November, but ſome ate ſeen after any heavy 
rain, whence it is concluded, that their reſidence is not diſtant. Their 
flight is low, but rapid; their cry is audible, from afar, and has ſome af- 
finity to an owl's; ſo that poultry in the yards are frightened by it: yet 


is not known to be of prey. Some are greeniſh black; Halte have the 


green reflections of the Pigeon. 
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THE PORPHYRION, OR SULTANA HEN, 


A 8 well known to the antients, but, till lately, loſt to the moderns. 
The firſt of the kind ſubmitted to examination came from Mada- 
gaſcar, but it has ſince been found to breed in Sicily, in the lake Lentini; 
This bird is gentle, innocent, timid, fond, ſeeking ſolitude and bye- 
places,. hiding itſelf when eating, when approached has a ſharp cry, 
ending. internally. Prefers fiſh, but eats fruits and roots ; can live on 
grain ; often ſoaks his food, repeatedly; if the piece be ſomewhat large, 


3 


he graſps it in one foot, and, holding it half way to his mouth, eats it in 
TRY a No. 27. 8 ＋ a morſels ; 
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166 IT THE CRANE KIND: 


A 


morſels ; for his legs are longer i in proportion than blk 1 is, according 
to the general make of birds. His plumage is blue, ſoft, and ſhining, with 
= . ſplendid reflections ; his feet long, and a kind of flat piece on his head, 
q bare of feathers, as it were a large ſcale; the baſe of his bill is ofa 
= beautiful red; a tuft of white feathers at the rail ſets off his blue | 
mage. The female reſembles the male, but is rather leſs; not quite 
equal to a Hen in ſize. This beautiful bird has all the qualities requiſite 
to domeſtication, and was domeſticated among the Romans, but for 
ſhew only. Lays fix white eggs, round; dufts itſelf like the Cock; its 
toes are very long; no membranes. Male and female aliilt i in making the 
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: THE KING: FISHER. 


| A111 5175 the Loltifu plumage of 'the beitkck, bende of 
L. the humming bird, the bill of che crane, and che hort Legs of the 
| Iwallow, Dt 
Not much larger than a ſwallow; ſhape clumſy ; fegt Aakropettion- 
_ ably ſmall; bill diſproporrionably long; two inches fromthe baſe to the 
rip; the upper Chap black, and the lower yellow; the crown of the head 
and the coverts of the win £5 are of a deep blackiſh green, ſpotted with 
right azure ; the back and tail are of the moſt reſplendent azure; the 
whole under-fide of the body is orange- coloured; a broad mark of the fame 
paſſes from the bill beyond the eyes; beyond chat a large white ſpot ; - the 
tall is ſhort, and conſiſts of twelve feathers of a rich deep blue; the feer 
are of a reddiſh yellow, and the three Joints of the outmòſt toe adhere to 
the middle toe, while the inner toe adheres only by one; which is a lingular 
E.. conformation. 
= ' Is for ever on the wing, _ feeds on fiſh; frequents the banks of rivers ; 
| and takes its prey, in winter eſpecially, by "balancing at a certain diſtance 
above the water for a conſiderable. time, then falling like lend into the 
water, and ſeizing the fiſh with inevitable certainty. White ſuſpended in 
the air, in a bright day, the plumage exhibits a beautiful variety of the 
moſt dazzling and brilliant colours; but nid often ſits on checking branch 
or ſtone, watching the water. 
The King fiſner with which we are acquainted at preſent, though 
. moſt likely the ancient Alcyone, has none of thoſe powers of allaying the 
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but is contented to make its neſt on the banks of rivers, in ſuch ſituations 
as not to be affected by the riſing of the ſtream. When it has found a 
place for its purpoſe, it hollows out with its bill a hole about a yard deep; 
or if it finds the deſerted hole of a rat, or one cauſed by the root of a tree 
decaying, it takes quiet poſſeſſion. This hole it enlarges at the bottom to 


| a good ſize, lining it with the down of the willow, and partly cloſing the 
opening. Here are found great quantities of bones and ſcales of fiſhes, 


the remains of the bird's food. The king-fiſher, as Belon ſays, feeds 


upon fiſh, but is incapable of digeſting the bones and ſcales, which he 


throws up again, as eagles and owls are ſeen to do a part of their prey ; but 
this is not confirmed by ſome late obſervers, though its ſeems probable. 
In theſe holes, which from ſuch remains are very fœtid, the king-fiſher is 
often found with five eggs to nine. There the female continues to hatch, 
even though diſturbed ; and though the neſt be robbed, ſhe will again 
return and lay there. She begins to lay early in the ſeaſon, and ex- 
cludes her firſt brood abour the beginning of April. The male brings her 


large proviſions of fiſh while thus employed; and, contrary to moſt other 


birds, ſhe is found plump and fat at that ſeaſon. The male, that uſed to 
twitter before this, now enters the neſt as quietly and as privately as poſ- 
fible. The young ones are hatched at the expiration of twenty days; 
but are ſeen to differ as well in their ſize as beauty. Theſe birds are 
not numerous; there are twenty ſpecies in the tropical climates of the old 
world, and ſeven or eight in the new. 
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bill ſomewhat approaches the cock kind, but ſhorter; the fore- 
head bare of feathers, and covered with a thick brick- coloured membrane, 
(as are ſome ſpecies of rails): flies with her feet hanging; has long toes, 
with a membranous border round them; legs long; thighs partly bare; 
wings ſnort. 3 3 | 
Reſides entirely where her food lies; and never leaves the pond 
or river in which ſhe feeds, along the graſſy banks, and often along 
the ſurface of the water; does not ſwim far or much; but hides among 
the water weeds, and roots of aquatic trees; and only quits them in rhe 


evening, firſt covering her eggs, when hatching, with ruſhes and graſs; ſhe 
hides her neſt very ſucceſsfully, as alſo her young, which are rarely taken. © 


She builds her neft on low trees and ſhrubs, of ſticks and fibres, by the 
; T 2 water 


HE Water-hen is rather compreſſed on the ſides of her body; the 
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5" THE CRANE KIND: 


vater edge. Her eggs are ſharp at one end, white, with a tincture of 


re ſpotted with red. She lays twice or thrice in a ſummer ; her K+ 
| | 


7 


im the moment they leave the egg, purſue their parent, and imitate a 


her manners. She rears, frequently, two or three broods in a feaſon; and 
: when the young are grown up, ſhe drives them off to ſhift for themſelves, 


According to the ſeaſon, forſakes or return to naeh een moun- 


tains, deſcending in hard weather; the ſpecies is greatly Pham There 
are three races, diſtinguiſhable by their difference. in ſize. 


grey and white. 


| Nr 0 O O / | 

. O UGH not entirely web-footed, is as good a ſwicamer as any 

bird whatever; and perhaps paſſes as much of its time on the 
water as any, except the Divers: is rarely ſeen on the land, or, if ſeen 
there, is ſo out of its element that it may be taken with the hand; flies 
and ſeeks its food at night; and, like many water birds, ſees diſtinctly in 
obſcurity; keeps in rivers, and among ruſhy margined lakes. It there 
makes a neſt of ſuch weeds as the ſtream ſupplies, and lays them one on 
another, without order, among the reeds, floating on the ſurface, and ri- 
ſing and falling with the water. The reeds keep it faſt ; ſo that it is 
ſeldom waſhed into the ſtream; but if this happens, the bird ſits in her 
neſt, like a mariner in his boat, and with her legs ſteers her cargo into the 


neareſt harbour: there ſhe continues to fit in great tranquillity, regardleſs 
of the impetuoſity of the current; and though the water penerrates her 


neſt, ſhe hatches her eggs in that wet condition. 


When diſturbed in her retreat, hides among the ruſhes, and even in the 


mud, rather than take to flight; the young are playful, and not ſo cir- 


times cats : their fleſh is black. 


cumſpect, which expoſes them to the deſtructive pounces of the buzzard; 

they often dive ſo inſtantly as to eſcape the ſhot fired at them. In early 
winter they aſſemble in lakes, and, though chaſed by boats, only fly 
from ſide to ſide of the lake, by which obſtinacy many hundreds are 
killed: lays eighteen or nineteen eggs, hatches in twenty-two or twenty- 
three days; the young directly leap into the water, and never re- enter the 


neſt; are then black and downy ; the white creſt- like ſurface on the head 


ſcarcely diſcernible. This ſubſtance is a prolongation of the upper layer, 
which compoſes the upper mandible; this is ſoit and almoſt fleſhy at the 


. baſe. Plumage black, in ſize equals a hen; its feet have a large mem- 


branous border, ſcolloped ; lives on water- inſects, imall Ab, &c. ſome- 
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I $5 diſtinguiſhed by a tippet, and a, plumage which unites to the ſoftneſs, . 
cloſeneſs, and Gicknef of down, the ſpringineſs of feathers, and the 1 
luſtre of ſilk; eſpecially the plumage of the breaſt, is a compact, ſmooth, . 
regular layer, forming one uniform ſurface, impenetrable both to cold 7 
and wet; by this ſubſtantial clothing, the bird is enabled to ſuſtain the 51 
moſt rigorous winters, though conſtantly on the waters. The feet of this 2808 
bird have a membrane, which is divided, and cut into ſcollops round each BY 
toe; his legs are placed very much backward, and he takes his flight with _ 
very great labour, to which he is with difficulty excited; and endeavours to EA; 
avoid it, ſwimming always againſt the wind. On land is eaſily caught, yet EY 
- defends himſelf well with his bill; in the water is as active and alert, as HE 
beavy on land; ſwims, dives, and floats admitably; purſues fiſh to great . 
depths; and is often taken in nets; frequents equally ſalt water, and freſh 18 
rivers, and lakes. The ſize of a Coot; about ons foot fix inches from bill _ mnt 
to tail: nearly two feet from bill to toes; plumage deep ſhining brown on WS 
the back; the front of moſt ſilvery white; head ſmall; bill ſtrait, ſharp; a 1 
little red ſkin round the eye, wings ſhort, voice ſtrong; foot ſpread, and 1 
flatted, covered with ſcales; nails large and flat; no tail but a rump; is | 9% 
generally very fat; eats weeds as well as fiſh.; neſtles on rocks, near the 11H} 
ſea; but around lakes makes a neſt of ruſhes and reeds, floating on the = 
water, and faſtened to ſome ſecure ſtation. a 7 | men 
The 7ufted Grebe is ornamented by a plume fromthe back of his 11. 
head, falling behind, capable of elevation and depreſſion ; is larger than the _ Fa 
common Grebe. The little tufted Grebe differs, in that his tuft divides, as 1 


does that of the horned Grebe; he has alſo a kind of mane, or ſtaring hair, red 
at the root, black at the point, ſurrounding his neck, which gives him a 
ſtrange wildnefs of air: he is larger than the common. There is a leſs of 
7 / oa AAR. N 
„ The cheſuut- coloured Grebe, is not only diſtinguiſhed by his colour, but 
by being among the ſmalleſt birds that navigate the ocean; he frequents 
allo rivers, eſpecially in winter, when he is very fat ; eats ſmall fiſh, and 
mall ſhell-fiſh. 1 | 3 | | | 
The name of this family, in many parts of England, is Dos-caicx: the 
ſpecies inhabirs moſt parts of the world, 
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I idea of a reptile mounted on the body of a bird: its neck exceſfively 
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long and thin; its ſmall cylindric head, ſharpened into a long pointed bill, 
reſembles the figure and alſo the morions of a ſerpent, as well in the man- 
ner of the bird's ſuddenly thruſting forward his neck when quitting a tree, 
as in his manner of ſtriking at fiſh, when in the water; the head and 
neck are covered with down, cloſe ſet, and foft as velvet; the eyes are bril- 
:Hianr black, the iris golden, a naked ſkin ſurrounds them; the point of 
che bill is furniſhed with ſmall jagged points turning backward; the body is 
about ſeven inches long; the neck alone is double that length; the tail is 
large, formed of twelve ſpreading feathers, unlike moſt water- birds; yet 
the anhinga ſwims and dives, holding its head above water; but this it 
withdraws on the leaſt appearance of danger; is very wild; never taken 
on the ſhore; is always on the water, orperched on the tops of the higheſt 
trees along the ſides of rivers, or drowned ſavannas, where he neſtles; 
is among the number of birds perfect palmipeds, or having toes com- 
pletely united by a membrane; the nail of the middle toe dentelated in- 
ternally like a ſaw. Its ſkin is very thick; its fleſh not eatable, but very 
at; its plumage mingled with grey; its wings are long, the colours of 
ſome reddiſh. Found principally in America, but ſome in Africa. 
T ͤ —. ‚ ‚ ——— 
HE Pelican is among the largeſt of water- birds; much larger in the 
body than a ſwan, and ſome what of the ſame ſhape. Its four toes are 
all completely webbed together, are red or yellow; and its neck in ſome 
meaſure reſembles that of a ſwan: its ſingularity is its bill, and the great 
pouch underneath. This enormous bill is fifteen inches from the point to 
the opening, which is behind the eyes; at the baſe is ſomewhat greeniſh, 
but varies towards the middle and end, being reddiſh. It is flat at top, 
very thick in the beginning, but tapers off to the end, where it hooks 


downwards. The under-chap is ſtill more extraordinary; it conſiſts of 


two flexible branches, which divide to accommodate the ſize of the 
pouch which hangs to it, reaching the whole length of the bill to the 


neck, and ſaid to be capable of containing fifteen or twenty quarts of wa- 
8 . | EO 9 „ | | ter; 
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1 HE PELICAN. 5 „ 


ter; is large enough to contain a man's arm or head. This bag the bird | 5 
has, a power of wrinkling up into. the hollow of the under chap; burly nl 
opening the bill, and putting one's hand down into the bag, it may be diſ- 9 
rended at pleafure, The ſkin of which it is formed is a blueiſh aſh-colour, 99 

with many fibres and veins running over its ſurface. Is not covered with 1 
feathers, but with a ſhort downy ſubſtance, as ſmooth and as ſoft as 
ſattin. When this bag is empty. it is not ſeen ; but when the bird has 
fiſhed with ſucceſs, it is often incredibly dilated. The firſt thing 
the pelican does in fiſhing is to fill up this bag; and then it returns to 
digeſt its burthen at leiſure. It is compoſed of two ſkins, one the outſide 
fin of the neck, the internal that of the gullet. When the bird ſwallows 
his prey, this bag is cloſed by two muſcles, to prevent the water paſſing 
into the gullet; alſo, to prevent ſuffocation, the wind- pipe quits its uſual 
place, and 1 is er 2 noſtrils are very ſmall, placed at the root 

of the bill. 

Its legs are ſhort, but its wings awd eleven or twelve feet, and are 
capable of raiſing it great heights ; ar theſe elevations he balances te- 
ly, and falls plump on his prey, ſtriking the water with his whole ex- 
tent of wing, making it foam, and daſhing ſo as to confound the fiſh: thus 

one proceeds when ſingle ; when in troops they range in a line, or ſwim 
in a circle, clo/ing on the fiſh. They fiſh morning and evening. It is 

pleaſant ro ſee th riſe ſeveral feet above.the water, their pouches half 
full; then dart again for more. To digeſt their food they fly to ſome 
rock, where they ſit with their heads laid on their ſhoulders: at night 
perch upon trees. Are very unclean and filthy; their fleſh ſmells inſuffer- 
ably. Preys in freſh water as well as at ſea; yet avoids marſhes, but fre- 
quents dry countries, as Arabia and Perſia, where it is called water-carrier, 
for ſhe carries to her neſt her pouch full of water. The Egyprians call 
it River-camel, from the ſame circumſtance, | 

The bird preys upon: fiſh-of ſeven or eight pounds weight, and hides 
them by dozens in its pouch. Du Tertre affirms, that it will hide as 
many fiſh as will ſerve ſixty hungry men for a meal. It is ſaid it will eat 
rats, &c. 8 

This bird weighs ewenty- -four or twenty-five pounds, yet its ſkeleton 
not one pound and a half; his bones are ſo thin they are tranſparent : the 
air which enters this bird, is conveyed manifeſtly and evidently even in- 
to the quills of his feathers, filling a cellular membrane, which ſur- 

_ rounds the whole body under the membrane whence the feathers grow, 
inſomuch that, by preſſure of the parts, the eſcape of the air is remark- 
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able. Probably other birds have the fame FR in various degrees but 
not fo traceable. 

Its amazing pouch may be conſidered as analogous to the crop. in other 
birds, with this difference, t that as theirs lies at the bottom and within the 

vllet, ſo this is placed on the outſide, and under the bill; it has no di- 
geſtive heat. She brings the fiſh freſb to her young; to diſcharge i Its con- 
tents, . preſſes the pouch on her breaſt. _ At the bottom of its bag is a 
tongue, but ſo ſmall that many have ſaid it had none. When tame is 
very thieviſh in fiſh- markets. Eats ſide ways, and catches what is thrown 
to it. 
The pelican, ſays Labat, has ſtrong wings, furniſhed with thick 

lumage of an aſh-colour, as are the reſt of the feathers over the whole 
body; ; on the neck a ſhort down ; on the nape of the neck longer, form- 
ing a ſmall tuft, Its eyes are very ſmall, when compared to the ſize of 
1 head, which is flattiſn on the Rae; its cheeks naked; its counte- 
nance and its air melancholy. Torpid, inactive and gluttonous. 

The female drops her eggs on the bare ground to the number of five or 
ſix, and there continues to hatch them. She feeds her young with fiſh 
from her bag; and, when they cry, flies off for a new ſupply. 

The Americans kill vaſt numbers, to convert their large bags into 
purſes and tobacco: pouches, dreſſing the. ſkin with ſalt and aſhes, rub- 
bing it well with oil. It thus becomes ſo ſoft and pliant, that the 
Spaniſh women ſometimes adorn it with. gold and embroidery to make 
work-bags of. 

Father Raymond aſſures us, he has ſeen one that would go. off in the 
morning at the word of command, and. return before -night to its maſter, 
with its great paunch diſtended with aer part of which it was made 


diſgorge, and part it reſerved. 
« The pelican,” as Faber relates, ' is not deſtitute of other qualifica- 


tions. One of thoſe which was brought alive to the Duke of Bavaria's 


court, where it lived forty years, ſeemed to be poſſeſſed of very uncom- 
mon ſenſations. It was much delighted in the company and converſa- 
tion of men, and in muſic, both vocal and inſtrumental ; for it would wil- 
ingly ftand,” ſays he, „by thoſe that ſung or founded the trumpet; 
and ſtretching out its head, and turning his ear to the muſic, liſten 


very attentiveſy to its harmony, though its own voice was little pleaſanter 


than the braying of an aſs,” whence the Greeks named it onocrotalos. 
Geſner tells us, that the emperor Maximilian had a tame pelican which 


lived for above eighty years, and that it always attended his amy on * 
| 8 march. 
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THE C@RMORANT uy 
march, It was one of the _— of the kind, and had a daily allowance 


7 the e s orders. 
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THE, CORMORANT. 


HE ee in fize nearly equals a gooſe, but is rather ſlen- 
der; its four toes are completely united by membranes together; 
the middle toe being toothed or notched like a ſaw, to aſſiſt it in hold- 
ing its fiſhy prey. The bill is ſtraight, till near the end, where the upper 
chap bends into a hook; plumage black, or variegated with deep 
brown; two” white ſpots. outlide of the legs ; front of the neck white; 


tufts of long feathers on the head and the upper part of the neck; front 


and ſides of the head bald; a naked ſkin accompanies the-bill beneath. 


This unclean bird combines, with the groſſeſt appetites, the moſt rank 


and diſagreeable fmell. More fœtid than carrion; its form diſagreeable; 
its voice hoarfe and croaking; all its qualities obſcene: No wonder Mil- 
ton ſhould make Satan ene nate this bird, when ſurveying the beauties of 
paradiſe, on the haſeſt of purpoſes. _ 
It is ſeen as well by land as by ſea ; fiſhes in freſh-water lakes, as in 


the ocean; builds in the cliffs of the rocks, as well as on trees ; and preys | 


not only in the day-time, but by night. 
The cormorant is trained up in China for the — of fiſhing, as it 
| was formerly in England. The fiſher carries them out into the lake, 
perched on the gunnel of his boat ; at the firſt ſignal given, each flies a dif- 
ferent way, to fulfil the cafk aſſigned. It is very pleaſant, on this oeca- 
ſion, to behold with what ſagacity they portion out the lake or the canal. 
They hunt about, they plunge, they riſe an hundred times to the ſurface, 
until they have at laſt found their prey. They then ſeize it with their 


beak by the middle, and carry it without fail to their maſter. When the 
fiſh is too large, they give each other mutual aſſiſtance: one ſeizes 
it by the head, the other by the tail, and in this manner carry it to the 
boat together. Fhere the boatman ftretches out one of his long oars, 


on which they perch, and being delivered of their burthen, they fly off 
to purſue their Foote: When they are wearied, he lets them reſt for a 


While; but they are never fed till their work is over. They have always, 
While were fiſh, a ftrin 8 faſtened round their throats, to prevent them from 


1 2 devouring 
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116 8 VATER BIRDS. 


than it can rea 
rant has caught the fiſh by the tail; and conſequently the fins prevent its 
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deyouri ing their prey, as 2s otlierwiſe they would at once ſatiate dener i 


and diſcontinue their purſuit the moment they had filled their bellies. 


The cormorant is the beſt fiſher of all birds; and though fat and heavy, 


is. generally on the wing. The great activity with which it purfues, and 
from a vaſt height drops down to dive after its prey, offers one of the 


moſt amuſing {| ſpectacles ; ; it is often ſeen riſing heavily, with a fiſh larger 
if ily devour. It ſometimes alſo happens, that the cormo- 


being eafily ſwallowed in that poſition. ' In this caſe, the bird is ſeen to 
roſs its prey above its head, and very dexterouſly to Une 1 8 de- 


| ſcending, by the proper end, And 1 ſo ſwallow it with eaſe, 
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a THE ALBATROSS. 


HIS bird is thus deſcribed by” Edwards: t The body. als 
larger than that of a B and its wings ten feet from tip to 
z bill ſix inches long, yellowiſh, terminates in a crooked point. Top 
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by the head bright brown; back dirty deep ſpotted brown; the belly, and: 


under the wings white; the toes, which are webbed, fleſh colour, . 
Inhabits the tropical climates, and the Streights of Magellan in the 
South Seas. Is one of the moſt fierce and formidable of the aquatic 


_ tribes, not only living upon fiſh, but alſo ſuch ſmall water-fowl as it can 
take by ſurprize. It preys, as all the 


gull kind do, on the wing; and 
chiefly purfues the flying-fiſh, that are forced from the. ſea by the dol- 


5 Phins ; purſues the gulls, and obliges them to relinquiſh their prey. 


Few birds float upon the air with more eaſe than the albatroſs, or ſup- 
port themſelves longer in that element, They, night and day on the 


wing, are always prowling, yet always emaciated and hungry. Seem to 


have a peculiar affection for the penguin, and a pleaſure in its ſociety. 
Chooſe the ſame places of breeding; ſome diſtant , uninhabited ifland, 
where the ground flants to the fea, as the penguin is not formed either 
for flying or climbing. At Falkland Iſlands they build with amazing - 


uniformity; their neſts covering fields by thouſands, and reſembling. a re- 


gular plantation. In the middle, on high, the albatroſs raiſes its neſt on 
heath ſticks and long graſs, about two feet above the ſurface: round this 
the penguins make their lower ſettlements, rather i in holes in the ground; 
and moſt uſually eight penguins to one albatroſs. 

SMALLER 
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SMALLER GULLS AND PETRELS. 


F the. Gull, properly ſo called, there are above twenty kinds; of 
the Petrel three; and of the Sea-ſwallow ſeveral. The gulls 
may be diſtinguiſhed by an angular knob on the lower chap; the petrels 
by their wanting this knob; and the ſea-ſwallow by their bills, which 
are ſtraight, ſlender, and ſharp-pointed. They all, however, agree in 
their appetites and their places of abode. 
The gull is well known in this kingdom. Is ſometimes ſeen flow- 
failing, hovering over rivers to prey on fiſh; ſometimes following the 


plowman in fallow fields to pick up inſects; and, when living animal food 


was abſent, has been known to eat carrion, and whatever elſe offered, 
as if it were the vulture of the aquatic tribes. Round our boldeſt 


_ rockieſt ſhores they appear in the greateſt abundance ; there the gull 


breeds and brings up its young ; and there millions are heard ſcreaming 


with diſcordant notes for months together. The rocks offer them a re- 


treat for their young, the ſea a ſupply of food, and renders the place 


inacceſſible from below. Theſe are the ſituations to which ſea-fowl 
chiefly reſort, and bring up their young. Theſe birds, like all of the 


rapacious kind, lay but few eggs; and hence, in many places, their 
number is daily ſeen to diminiſh : lay from one egg to three, in a neſt 

formed of long graſs and ſea-weed. Moſt are fiſhy-taſted, with black 
ſtringy fleſh ; yet the young ones are better food: and theſe, with ſeve- 
ral other birds of the penguin kind, the poor inhabitants of our northern 
Hands make their food. | 


THE FRIGATE-BIRD 


In fact, of all ſea-birds, he has the moſt powerful and durable 
flight, and extends his courſe to greater diſtances than any other bird. 
His wings are prodigiouſly long, and his motion ſmooth ; he ſeems to 
ſwim in the air, till the inſtant his prey appears, then he darts like 
lightning upon it. When the ſky is tempeſtuous, he riſes _— =. 

1 | ; | Clouds, 


ECEIVE S his name from the ſolftn and manner of his flight. = 
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clouds, and ſeeks ſerener ſkies, at elevations where he is beyond our ſight. 
Ever on the. wing, he flies night and day, Thoſe fiſh that go in ſhoals 
(as the flying-fiſh, &c.) are purſued by dolphins, bonitos, &c. theſe he 
diſcerns from amazing heights, and notices the track of a column with 
the greareſt accuracy: often the ſhoal is ſo large as to agitate the water, 
and ſo cloſed together as to whiten it; then the frigate-bird, ſkimming 
along the ſurface, ſeizes. with his bill, or his claws, or both, thoſe fiſh 
which offer. Is principally found between the tropics in both hemi- 
ſpheres : tyrannizes over the Boobies, and makes them yield their prey; 
is a very bold bird; has ſharp claws; long hooked ſharp bill; ſhort, 
ſtrong feet, covered with feathers, like a bird of prey; rarely is ſeen to 
"ſwim, yet his feet are membraned ; like the boobies has no apparent 
noſtrils, but has futures on his bill. About the fize of a hen in body; but 
his wings eight, ten or fourteen feet, from tip to tip. This exceſſive 
length of wing embarraſſes the bird when about to riſe from the 
ground, and obliges him to ſeek ſome ſmall elevation, for on level 
ground he may be killed ere he can fly. Neſtle on rocks, numbers 
together; ſometimes on trees; lay one or two eggs, white ſtained 
with fleſh colour, with dots of crimſon. The young have a grey white 
down; their feet and bills white, but, when adult, 4 colours change, 
becoming reddiſh or black, and blueiſn in the middle. The head is 
ſſmall, and flat at top, the male has under his throat a membrane of a 
lively red, of the nature of wattles. Tail extremely forked. This, and 
theit long wings, diſtinguiſn them. Plumage ordinarily black, with blueiſh 
reflections; belly white, eſpeeially the females. Reſembles the boobies 
in the naked ſkin around the ey es, and the dentated nail of the middle 
toe. | | 


T HE BOOBIES.. 
. | \HESE birds ſeem to have received from nature but a partial ſhare 


of that inſtin&, by which creatures in general are prompted to 
ſelf-preſervation : large and ſtrong, armed with a bill ſufficiently power- 
ful, with long wings, and well-membraned feet; they have all the ne- 
ceͤſſary abilities to exerciſe their faculties, as well in air, as in water, yet 
they ſeem ignorant of what ſhould be done, or ſhould not be done, for 

| ſelf-defence, Spread generally in moſt climates ; yet in none _ ey 
8 | | | earnec 
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learned to know their chief enemy; but ſuffer themſsiver to be taken, not 
only when at ſea, reſting on parts of ſhips, but on land, where they are 
killed in great numbers by blows with a ſtick ;; oþ one taking warning 
by obſervation of what happens to others, nor turning away from thoſe 
who thus ſlaughter their companjons. 
tributed. is unknown: the difficulty of putting in motion their wings, in 

order to riſe, w ich ſome ſuggeſt, ſeems inadequate to this purpoſe. Not 
only man is their enemy; they are ſcarcely leis perſecuted by the frigate 
bird, who, darting upon them when flying, purſuing. them without re- 


miſſion, and beating them with bill and wings, forces them to yield : 


their Eber which is ſwallowed by their conqueror; for whom, perhaps, 
they labour a ſecond time for other prey, in like manner taken from them. 


The booby fiſhes by flying ſteadily over the water, and falling on the 


fiſh the moment he perceives it near the ſurface. They inhabit . iſlands 
even the moſt diſtant from other land. In form they pretty much reſem- 
ble the cormorant; their bill is remarkable, in that the ſuperior. mandi- 
ble is, as it were, articulated, and compoſed of three pieces, joined by 
two ſutures ; that next the point giving ſomewhat the appearance of a 
nail to the tip of the bill; that next the head is ſo looſe as to permit the 


former part of the bill to open two inches, without any motion in the 


under chap. Their cry is ſtrong, between the crow and the gooſe; it is 
generally excited by fear. When flying, they ſtretch out the neck, and 
ſpread the tail: muſt have ſome little boa from whence to take flight : 
they perch on trees. Dampier even ſays, they neſtle on trees in the iſſe of 
Aves ; elſewhere they neſtle on the ground, multicudes together; lay one 
or two eggs; the young are long covered with a very ſoft white down. 
The booby of the Antilles is leſs.than a gooſe ; about two feet five 
inches long, bill four inches and a half, the naked ſkin round the eye 
yellow; as alſo the baſe of the bill, its point brown; che feet pale yel- 
low; the belly white; the reſt of the plumage aſh-coloured brown. One 
kind is white. The greater booby in ſize\.equals a gooſe ; is ſix feet 
from tip to tip of its wings; plumage deep brown, ſprinkled with white 
| ſpots on the head; larger ſpots on the breaſt and back. Inhabits the 
coaſt of Florida. Dives deeply, and is thought to be often ee and 
devoured oy ſharks and other voracious fiſhes. 
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Tur GANNET,” ox SOLAN GOOSE, 


8 ene among the boobies ; . and is the ſize Fey a' gooſe, but its wings 
ſix feet over; bill fix inches long, ſtraight almoſt to the point; the 
des irregularly jagged, the better to hold its prey. Its colour is chiefly | 


White; inſtead of noſtrils it has a long furrow, reaching almoſt to 
the end of the bill. From the corner of the mouth a narrow ſlip of black 


bare ſkin extends to the hind part of the head; beneath is another that is 
dilatable, and of ſize ſufficient to contain five or ſix entire herrings, which, 
in the breeding ſeaſon, it carries at once to its mates or its young; ; 
is ſometimes choaked in ſwallowing too large a fiſh, 

The ſkin of theſe birds is not cloſely adhering to the fleſh, but is con- 


nected to it by little bunches of fibres, placed at unequal diſtances, as 
from one to two inches, and capable of extenſion, fo that by blowing air 


into the ſkin it ſwells like a bladder; no communication between this in- 
terval and the thorax is diſcoverable ; yet, doubtleſs, the air has paſſage, 
probably through the cellulary membrane. 

The iſlands to the north ofs Scotland, the Skelig iſlands off the coaſts 


of Kerry, in Ireland, and thoſe in the north ſea off Norway, abound with 
them. But on the Baſs iſland, in the Frith of Edinburgh, they are ſeen 
in the greateſt abundance. In St. Kilda, Martin aſſures us, the inhabitants 
conſume annually twenty three thouſand young birds, beſides amazing 


quantities of their eggs. On theſe they principally ſubſiſt. 
The gannet is a bird of paſſage. In winter it ſeeks the more ſouthern 


coaſts of Cornwall, hovering over the ſhoals of herrings and pilchards 


that then come down from the northern ſeas: its firſt appearance in the 
northern iſlands is in the beginning of ſpring ; and it continues to breed 
till the end of ſummer. But, in general, its motions are determined by 
the migrations of the ſhoals of herrings, which it aſſiduouſſy attends | 
in their panne, and keeps with them cheir whole circuit round our 
iſland. 

Is poſſeſſed of a winſpkrent enten under the eye- lid, with which it 
covers the whole eye at pleaſure, without obſcuring the ſight in the 
ſmalleſt degree. This ſeems neceſſary to ſecure the eyes of ſo weighty 
a creature, whoſe' method of prey is by darting headlong from an height 


of an hundred feet into the water. Breed yearly, # and lay but one egg, 
| < | ras 
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which being taken away, they lay another; if that is alſo taken, then a 
third; but never more for that ſeaſgn, The young birds, during the 
firſt year, are of a duſky hue, ſpeckled with numerous triangular white 
ſpots. e V * 5 
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S- in manners cloſely related to the boobies; but in ſize reſembles 
the greater ſea-ſwallow, to which claſs his bill is conformable ; but 
je has the feet of the ſea-mew. All his plumage is deep brown, except 
a kind of white cap on his head; like the boobies he alights on veſſels, 
and even on the fiſt, if held out to him. Is found near the tropics, and 

between them. Are very numerous; during hatching time they prey to- 
, gether in great flocks; when that is paſt, each becomes ſolitary, and 
wanders at large over the vaſt ocean. Their eggs are good food; but 
muſt be ſought in rocks at no little riſk. ns 4 
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THE SEA-SWALLOWS, OR TERNS, 


| OMPOSE a ſmall family of birds, which, in many re- 
: ſpe&s, reſemble the land birds of the ſame name. Their plu- 
mage is black and white; their wings very long and thin; their tails 
forked ; their flight alſo is ſimilar ; agile, ſwift, and, as it were, wanton. 
They ſkim the ſurface of the water for their prey, and ſeize flying ſuch 
little fiſh as they there catch. In other reſpects they differ; their feet 
have ſmall membranes attached to the toes, and their bills are very diſ- 
tinct. Though ſeemingly capable of ſwimming, they are not fond of it, 
but dart down on the water, and inſtantly dart up from it. They live 
ordinarily on the banks of the ſea, or rivers, or lakes. They are always 
chattering or ſcreaming, and are extremely noify in neſting-time. They 
frequent our coaſts in ſpring, return in autumn. Some of them partly 
feed on inſects: are bold birds; not frightened at fire- arms. Their legs 
are ſhort, little adapted for walking, bare of feathers partly up the thigh ; 
bill ſtraight, narrow, pointed, ſmooth, and flatted on the ſides. The 


kind is very greatly ſpread. Fe | | 
UT 18 FLEF GS 1 P ph | The 


_ | WATER BIRDS. 
＋ he great ſea-ſwallow is thirteen inches from the bill to the toes; fix- 
deen to the end of the tail, wings extended two feet, his ſhape elegant; 5 
his head black; his upper parts grey; his front white. They digeſt their 
food almoſt as ſoon as taken, for it melts in their gullet ; the lower part 
next the ſtomach firſt, even while perhaps the tail ſticks out of the mouth. 
The female lays two.or three eggs on the bare ſands; and it is remarked, 
that when the weather is warm, the e 8 firſt laid comes to maturity one 
day ſooner than that laid ſecond, as the ſecond does one day ſooner than 
the third: ſuch effect has the warmth of the ſand on thoſe firſt laid: but 
if the weather be gloomy and chilly, no ſuch effect occuts, but all three 
are hatched together. The young are covered with a thick down, and are 
perpetually crying for food, which the 85 25 ſhower” on WW from on 
high ; are ſix weeks before. they fly. | 
The little ſea-ſwallow is but the five of a lark; which i is its a 
3 and almoſt only diſtinction from the former. There are ſeveral other 
"FP Ss | in foreign Parts; but TOs allied 1 in . =P manners. 1 0 
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THE TROPIC BIRDS 


RE 55 natures very ent from thoſe "ls s the ex- 
tremes of the globe, and to which eternal ſnows are not only fa- 

— but friendly; theſe, on the contrary, inhabit only the central di- 

viſion of the earth, nor ever quit the torrid zone, where the orb of day 
ſhines in tall fplendor : : hence their appearance is to navigators a cer- 
tain indication of their approach to the line, and the name of Tropic - 
birds is impoſed on them by general conſent. They are found on the 
fea at vaſt diſtances from land, and on iflands, remote from either con- 
tinent, as well in the Atlantic Ocean as in the South Seas. 

HBeſides a powerful and rapid flight, -theſe birds have the faculty of 
repoſing on the water; and perhaps of ſleeping on it. Their feet are 
entirely united by a membrane; they can perch on trees; they reſemble 

ſea-ſwallows in their length of wings, which croſs each other over the 

tail when folded. Are about the ſize of a pigeon ; plumage ſtrikingly 

White; but are at once diſtinguiſhable by a long double ſhaft of feathers, 

as if a ſtraw was ſtuck in its tail; and from this ſome have given them 


the name of fraw-tails. This double ſhaft 1 is Op of two thin 2 | 
| eac 
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each Biol bare of feathers, and only having ſome ſhort feathery beards. 


They are prolongations of the two middle feathers of the tail, which is, 
except theſe, very ſhort, and ſcarce perceptible. "Theſe ſhafts are ſome- 
times two feet long; they are moulted; and the inhabitants of Otaheite, 
&c. form ornaments of them for the caſques of their warriors; while the 
Caribbees paſs them through the /epzum of the noſe, either to increaſe 
cher hee en 8 i 

This bird ſcarce can move on land. There are various ſizes; ſome 
leſs than a pigeon, ſpotted with black on the wing-feathers next the 
body ; a kind of horſe-ſhoe mark over the eye. Some have red ſhafts, 


ſome have little ſtreaks of black acroſs the back. . 
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„ T HE PENG U I 
XXIX ill fitted for flight, and worſe for walking. Their wings are 
ſhort, ſcantily furniſhed with quills, and the pinion placed too for- 
ward, to be uſefully employed. For this reaſon, the largeſt of the pen- 


guin kind, with thick, heavy bodies, cannot fly at all. Their wings ſerve 


them rather as paddles, when they attempt to move ſwiftly; and in a 
manner walk along the ſurface of the water. Even the ſmaller kinds ſel- 
dom fly by choice. Their legs are ſtill more aukwardly adapted for walk- 
ing, all above the knee being hid within the belly; and nothing appears 
but two ſhort legs ſtuck under the rump, upon which the animal is very 
aukwardly ſupported. Their ſhort legs drive the body in progreſſion 


from ſide to fide ; and were they not affiſted by their wings, they could. 


ſcarcely move faſter than a tortoiſe ; but this poſition of the legs adapts 
them admirably for a reſidence in water; and theſe birds, like Indian 
canoes, are the ſwifteſt in the water, by having their paddles in the rear. 
Nor are they leſs qualified for diving; for by ever ſo little inclining their 
bodies forward, they loſe their center of gravity, and every ſtroke from 
their feet tends to ſink them the faſter. In this manner they dive at once 

to the bottom, or ſwim between two waters, where they continue fiſhin 
for ſome minutes, and then aſcending, catch an inſtantaneous breath to 
deſcend again to their operations. If they perceive themſelves purſued, 
they inſtantly ſink, and ſhew nothing more than their bills. Their lungs 
are fitted with numerous vacuities, by which they can take in a very large 
inſpiration ; and this probably ſerves them for a length of time. | 
| Of 
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124 WATER BIRDS. 


Ot this tribe, the Magellanic penguin is the largeſt, and the moſt 
: remagkable. . In ſize it is near a gooſe, . It never Jet, .M its wings being 


ry ſhort, covered with ſtiff hard feathers, and always hanging uſeleſsly 
8 by che bird's ſides. The upper part of the head, ba 4 and rump, 
are covered with ſtiff black feathers; while the belly and breaſt are of a2 
fnowy . whiteneſs, except a line of black croflivg the crop. The bill, 
which from the baſe to about half-way, is covered with wrinkles, is black, 
but marked croſſwiſe with a ſtripe of yellow. They walk erect, their 
high, their fin-like wings hanging down like arms; ſo that to 
Tee them at 2 diftance, they look like ſo many children with white 
aprons. From hence they are are {aid to unite in themſelves the quali- 
ties of men, fowls, and fiſhes. Like men, they are upright ; like fowls, 
they are feathered; and, like fiſhes, they have fin-like inftruments, that 
beat the water before, and ſerve for all the purpoſes. of ſwimming rather 
than flying. They feed upon. fiſh ; and ſeldom come aſhore, except in 
the lag ſeaſon, In ſome the fleſh is fo tough, and the feathers ſo 
thick, chat they ſtand the blow of a ſcymitar without injury. A ſmall 
deprefon in the earth, without any other neſt, ſerves for their laying, 
By the warmth. of their feathers, and the heat of their bodies, in- 
cubation is carried on very rapidly. But in ſome places, the penguin 
burrows two or three yards deep; in others it clambers up the ledge of 
A rock, probably in conſequence of dear- bought experience. The egg 
ol the penguin is very large for the ſize of the bird, being generally big- 
ger than that of a gooſe. There are many varieties of the penguin, dif- 
fering in ſize from that of a ä duck to a ſwan; "Op 88 differ 
: in the ſame 3 5 | | 


| OT. THE: 
AUE, PUFFIN, AND OTHER oF 1 THR PznGuin KinD. 


F a fize far date) but of nearly the W. — "ih and exadtly the 
' ſame appetites and manners, there is a very numerous tribe. 


5 The great Northern Diver, is nearly the ſize of a N ecu | 
fully variegated all over with many ſtripes, and differs from the penguin, 
in being much ſlenderer and more elegantly formed, The grey ſpeckled 


Diver dens not exceed the fize of a Oy duck and, except in e 
2 g | E 8 | great y 
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RU PUPFIN, VV 
gray roſembles the. forc-er, The Auk, which breeds on the igands of 
Se Kilda, chiefly differs from the penguin in ſize and colour. It is 
ſmaller than a duck ; and the whole of the breaft and belly, as far as the 


middle of the throat, is white. The Guillemot is about the ſame ſize; 
it differs from the auk, in having a longer, a ſlenderer, and a ftraighter 


bill. The Scarlet-throated Diver may be diftinguiſhed by its name; 


and the Puffin. or Coulterneb, which i is, by its bill, one of the moſt re- 
markable birds we know. The bill is flat; its edge upwards; of a tri- 
angular figure, ending in a ſharp point; the upper chap bent a little dowu- 
ward, where joined to the head; a certain callous ſubſtance encompaſſes 
its baſe, as in parrots. It is of two colours; afh- coloured near the baſe, 
and red towards the point, It has three r or groves, impreſſed in 
it; one in the livid part, two in the red. The eyes are fenced with a 
Protuberant ſkin, of a livid colour; and chey are grey or e 
It is a ſmall bird, not much bigger than a pigeon; when it once * 
it can continue its fight with great celerity. 

The auk and guillemot, when they have once laid their fngle. e 
which is extremely large r their ſize, ſeldom forſake it until exclude 
The male, who is beſt furniſhed for. flight, feeds the female during this 
interval ; and ſo bare is the place where ſhe ſits, that the egg would of- 
ten roll down-from the rock, did not the body df the bird ſupport it. The 
puſlin relying on its courage, and the ſtrength of its bill, with which ir 

tes molt terribly, either makes or finds a hole 1n the ground; where 
lay and bring forth its young. 

At the latter end of March, or the beginning of April, come over a 
troop of their ſpies or harbingers, that ſtay two or three days, as it were 
to view and ſearch out for their former ſituations, and ſee whether all be 
well. This done, they depart; and about the beginning of May, return 
again with the whole army of their companions. But if the ſeaſon be 
tempeſtuous, they undergo incredible hardſhips; and are found, by hun- 
dreds, caſt away upon the ſhores, lean and periſhed with famine.” 

The puffin, when it prepares for breeding, which always happens a few 
days after its arrival, begins to ſcrape up an hole in the ground, not far 
from the ſhore ; and when it has ſome way penetrated the earth; it then 
throws itſelf upon its back, and with bill and claws thus burrows inward, 
till it has dug a hole with "ſeveral windings and turnings, from eight to 
ten feet deep. It particularly ſeeks to dig under a ſtone, where it ex- 
pects the greateſt ſecurity, In ſome places, where rabbits breed, the puffin 
ys the rabbits, and not unlikely deftroys their young. Here * | 

PART +> No. wes * puffins 
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puffins are found in great numbers, and become a very valuable acquiſition 5 
to the natives. The old ones, at break of day, leave their neſts, nor do they | 
return till night-fall. Whatever fiſh, or other food, they have procured 
in the day, by night begins to ſuffer a kind of half digeſtion, and is re- 
duced to an oily matter, which is ejected from the ftomach of the old 
ones into the mouth of the young. By this they are nouriſhed, and be- 

come fat to an amazing degree. When they are arrived to their full 
growth, they are dug out, or drawn out, from their” burrows, with- an 
hooked ſtick. They bite extremely hard, and keep faſt hold of what- 
ever they ſeize upon. e Powe 15 


The Gooſander is a bird, with the body and wing ſhaped like thofe 
of the penguin kind, but with legs not hid in the belly. It may be dif- 
tinguiſhed from all others by its bill, which is round, hooked at the 
Point, and toothed, both upper and under chap, like a ſaw. Its-colours 
are various and beautiful: its manners and appetites-entirely reſemble thoſe 
of the Diver. It feeds upon fiſh, for which it dives; and is ſaid to build 
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its neſt upon trees, like the heron and the conorant. | 
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or BIRDS or THz GOOSE KIND, ynorenty 30 CALLED. 


0 HE Swan, the Gooſe, and the Duck, leaders of a numerous, uſe- 
ful, and beautiful tribe, we have reclaimed from a ſtate of nãture, 
and taught to live in dependance about us. The duck-kind approach 
the gooſe ſo nearly, that it may be proper to mark the diſtinctions. 
: The marks of the gooſe are, a bigger body, large wings, a longer neck, 
a white ring about the rump, a bill thicker at the baſe, ſlenderer towards 
the tip, with ſhorter legs, placed more forward on the body; both have a 
waddling walk; but the duck, from the poſition of its 1 is moſt wad- 
dling. The duck ſometimes equals a gooſe in ſize, yet there are (til 
other ſufficient diſtinctions. Their having been tamed has produced al- 
terations in each, by which they differ as much from the wild ones of their 
reſpęctive kinds as they do among themſelves. In all the gooſe kind the 
- -*bill is flat and broad, for the purpoſe of ſkimming ponds or lakes of the 
_ + *mantling weeds that ſtand on the ſurface; alſo they are ſheathed with a 
Akin which covers them all over. Eat inſects, graſs, corn, &c. Theſe 
birds do not reject animal food when offered, yet ſubſiſt on vegetables, 
and ſeldom tk any other. They breed in abundance, and lead their 
„ | | - 1 A young 
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young to the pool the inſtant they are excluded. The fwan was con- 
ſidered as a high delicacy among the ancients, while the gooſe was ab- 
ſtained from; but the gooſe is now the favourite; and the ſwan ſeldom 
brought to table, but for oftentarion. At all times the duck was highly 
eſteemed. There have been many changes wrought in their colours, their 
figures, and even their internal parts, by human cultivation; Theſe 
birds, in a wild ſtate, are ſimple in their elourings; but in the m no 
two are cane like?" EY x 
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N o THE SWAN, TAME AND "WILD. 


HE Swan fag long been rendered domeſtic; and now we doubt 
| whether there be any of the tame kind in a ſtate of nature: The 
vita! an, though ſtrongly reſembling in colour and form, 1s yet differ- 
ent; for it is very differently formed within. The wild ſwan is leſs than the 
tame almoſt a fourth; this weighs twenty pounds, the other only ſixteen; 


the tame ſwan is all White; the wild bird i is, along the back and the tips of 


the wings, aſh-coloured. In the tame ſwan, the wind-pipe ſinks down 
into the lungs in the ordinary manner; but in the wild, after a contor- 
tion, like what we have ſeen in the crane, it enters a hole in the breaſt- 
bone ; ; being reflected therein, returns by the ſame aperture; and, 
being contracted into a narrow compaſs by a broad and bony cartilage, is 
divided into two branches, which, before they enter the lungs, are di- 
lated into two cavities. It is not eaſy to account for this difference of 
conformation; but it is more difficult to reconcile the accounts of the an- 
cients with the experience of the moderns, concerning the vocal powers 
of this bird. The tame ſwan is very ſilent, the wild one has a note ex- 
tremely loud and diſagreeable; and ſuch is its harſhneſs, that the bird 
from thente has been called the Hooper. It is probable the ancients had 
ſome mythological meaning in aſcribing meiody to the ſwan. 15 

Its chief food is corn, bread, herbs growing in the water, and roots 48d 
ſeeds which are found near the margin. It prepares a neſt in ſome re- 
tired part of the bank, and chiefly where there is an iſlet in the ſtream. 
It is compoſed of water. plants, long graſs and ſticks; and the male and 


female affift in forming it with great aſſiduity. The ſwan lays ſeven or 


eight eggs, white, much larger than thoſe of a gooſe, with a hard, and 
ſometimes a tuberous ſhell, It firs near two months; its young are aſh- 
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T HE Sense in its  dometic ſtate, ee variety. of colours, 

1 The wild gooſe always retains the ſamg. marks; the whole upper 

pare is aſh-coloured the breaſt and belly dirty white; the bill narrow at 

the baſe, at the tip black; the legs of a ſaffron colour; the elaws black. 

Theſe marks are ſeldom found i in the tame, whoſe bill is entirely red, and 

whoſe legs are entirely brown. The wild gooſe is rather leſs chan 

the tame; but both invariably retain a white ring round their tail, which 
ſhews that they are both deſcended from the ſame original. 

I be wild gooſe is ſuppoſed to breed in the northern parts of Europe ; 
and, in the beginning of winter, to deſcead into more temperate regions, 
They fly at very great heights, in flocks from fifty to an hundred, ſeldom 

reſting by day. Their cry is frequently heard when they are impercepti- 

ble above us; and this ſeems repeated among them, as among hounds in 
purſuit ; but this they ſeldom exert, when they alight. On coming 
to the ground by day, they range themſelves in a line, like cranes, 

When they have thus ſat an hour or two, one of them, with a loud long 

note, ſounds a kind of charge, to which the reſt attend, and they purſue 

their journey with renewed alacrity. Their flight is very regular: they 
either go in a line a- breaſt, or in two lines, joining in an angle in the 
middle. It is thought their Eule is thus ne to cut the air with 


greater eaſe. 
The Siroadke differs frotw boch theſe 5 being leſs chan eicher, with a 


| black bill, much ſhorrer than the preceding. = 
: £ 


OF THE DUCK AND ITS VARIETIES. 129 


The Brent Gooſe is ſtill lefs. The hesd; neck, and upper part of the 
 breae black; about the middle of the peck, on each fide, are two 


ſmall ſpots or lines of white, which together appear like a ring. 


Theſe, and many other varieties, are found in this kind. The tame 


gooſe is the moſt prolific, having leſs to fear, leading a ſecurer and 
more plentiful life: the wild gooſe ſeldom lays. above eight eggs, the 
tame often above twenty. The female hatches with great aſſiduity; the 


gander viſits her twice or thrice a day, and ſometimes drives her eff to 


rake her place, where he fits with great ſtate and compeſure. But be- 
yond that of all animals is his pride when the young are excluded: he 
ſeems then to conſider himſelf as a champion, not only obliged to de- 


fend his young, but alſo to keep off the ſuſpicion of danger; he purſues 


dogs and men that never attempt to moleſt him; and, though the moft 
harmleſs thing alive, is then the moſt petulant and provoking. * 
Of gooſe-feathers moſt of our beds in Europe are compoſed. Great 
numbers of geeſe are kept tame in the fens in Lincolnſhire, and are 
plucked once or twice a year. The down of the ſwan js brought from 


Dantzic. The ſame place alſo ſends us great quantities of the feathers of 
the cock and hen; but Greenland, Iceland, and Norway, furniſh the 


beſt feathers of all; and in this number we may reckon the Eider 
down. Fry 55 N | 2 
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Or THE DUCK AND 1TS VARIETIES. 


f 


; HE tame Duck is the moſt eaſily reared of all our domeſtic ani- 


mals. The inſtincts of the young direct them to their favourite 


element; and though conducted by a hen, they deſpiſe her clamorous 
admonitions. The duck ſeems to be an heedleſs, inattentive mother ; 


ſhe frequently leaves her eggs till they ſpoil ; is equally regardleſs of 
her young; ſhe leads them to the pond, and thinks ſhe has ſufficiently 


provided for her offspring when ſhe has ſhewn them the water, 

The wild duck differs, in many reſpects, from the tame; and in them 
there is {till greater variety than among the domeltic kinds. Of the tame 
duck there are not leſs than ten different ſorts; and of the wild, Briſſon 


reckons 
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might be added many others. 


warmly lined with a layer of long graſs and clay; within that another of 


er, BIRDS 


reckons above twenty. The moſt obvious diſtinction between wild and 
tame ducks is in the colour of their feet; thoſe, of the tame duck being 
. / ² ä—˙¹¹ — ho 
Sea -ducks, which feed in the ſalt- water, and dive much, have a broad 
bill, bending upwards, a large hind toe, and a long blunt tail. Pond- 
ducks, which feed in blalbes, have a ſtraight and narrow bill, a ſmall hind 


7 
W 


toe, and a ſhort pointed train. 


In this tribe, we may rank, as natives of our own European domi- 
nions, the EIDER Duck, which is double the ſize of a common duck, 
with a black bill; the VELVET Dyck, not ſo large, with a yellow bill; 
the ScoTER, with a knob at the baſe of a yellow bill; the Turrzo Duck, 
adorned with a thick creſt; the Scaur Dyck, leſs than, the common 
duck, bill greyiſh. blue; the Gol DbzNX Erz, a large white ſpot at the 
corners of the mouth, reſembling an eye; the SnEIDRAK x, the bill a 
bright red, ſwelling into à knob; the MalLax p, which is the ſtock 
from whence our tame breed has probably been produced; the PinTais, 
the two middle feathers of the tail three inches longer than the reſt; the 


Pochaxb, the head and neck bright bay; the WibGzon, bill lead-co- 


Joured, plumage on the back marked with narrow black and white un- 


Gulated lines, but beſt known by its whiſtling ſound ; the Tear, the 


ſmalleſt of this kind, bill black, head and upper part of the neck bright 
bay. | | | x 
The moſt noted foreigners of the tribe are, the Muſcovy, or, more 


7 


properly, the Musx Duck, ſo called from a ſuppoſed muſky ſmell; with 


naked ſkin round the eyes; native of, Africa. The BRASLLIAN Dock, 
the ſize of a gooſe, all black except the tips of the wings, The Ameri- 
can Woop Duck, with a variety of beautiful colours, and a plume of 
feathers that falls from the back of the head like a friar's cowl. To theſe 


- 


All theſe live in the manner of our domeſtic ducks, keeping in flocks 


in the winter, and flying in pairs in ſummer, bringing up their young by the 


water- ſide, and leading them to their food as ſoon as out of the ſnell. 


Their neſts are uſually built among heath or ruſhes, not far from the 


water; and they lay twelve, fourteen, or- more eggs before they ſit. Their 
neſts are ſometimes on the tops of trees; generally compoſed of the longelt 


. graſs, mixed with heath, and lined with the birds“ own feathers. In pro- 


rtion as the climate is colder, the neſt is more artificially made, and more 
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Ste: M's laſtly, a warm coat of feathers or down. The eier dock is 
particularly remarkable for the warmth of its neſt, The inſide lining, on \ 
which the eggs are depoſited, is the ſofteſt, warmeſt, and lighteſt ſubſtance 
with which we are acquainted, This is the inſide down which covers the 
breaſt of the bird in the breeding-ſeaſon. This the female plucks off 
with her bill. The natives watch the place where ſhe begins to build, 
and, ſuffering her to lay, take away both eggs and neſt. Not diſcou- 
raged by this difappointment, ſhe builds and lays in the ſame place a ſe- 
cond time; and this they alſo take away: the third time ſhe builds, but 
_ the drake muſt ſupply the down from his breaſt to line the neſt with; and, 
if this be robbed, they forſake the place, and breed there no more, They 
are in general birds of anke and moſt probably perform their Journeys. 
acroſs the Ls as we on the water as in the air. 

Ducks f ying in the air are often lured down by the loud voice of the 
mallard below, Nature feems'to have furniſhed this bird with very par- 
ticular faculties for calling. The wind- pipe, where it begins to enter the 
jungs, opens into a kind of bony cavity, where the ſound is reflected as in 
a muſical inſtrument, and is heard a great way off. To this call all the 
ſtragglers reſort. Though a timorous bird, yet they are eaſily deceived. 
Above thirty thouſand We been ſent up, in one ſeaſon, 1 ten Een 
in rhe os ODE of Wu.” 
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THe OSTRICH, 


1 E Oftrich' is the largeſt of birds; ſome brought into „Eogbans were 
ſeven feet high. The head and bill ſomewhat reſemble thole of a 
ande _ the neck that of a ſwan ; bot is much longer; the legs and 
thighs reſemble thoſe of an hen; from its ſize and appearance the Ara- 
bians call it the Camel. bird. Firth the back to the ground four feet; 
the head and neck three. From the top of the head to the rump, when 
the neck is ſtretched out, fix feet; the tail about a foot; a wing, without 
the feathers, a foot and a half; with the feathers, three feet. The plu- 
mage generally black and white; ſome grey. The greateſt feathers are 
at che extremities of the wings and tail, generally white. Thel next row 
is black and white; the ſmall feathers, on the back and belly, are ſome 
white, others Black; no feathers on the ſides, on the thighs, nor under the 
wings. The lower part of the neck, about half way, is covered with ſtill 
PAR IV. No, 27. | A | ſmaller. 
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ſſmaller feathers than thofe on the belly and hack; and of different colours, 
All theſe feathers are of the ſame kind, peculiar ta the oſtrich; as ſoft as 
don, utterly unfit for flying er defence. The feathers of other birds have 
the webs broader on one fide than the other, but thoſe of the oſtrich have 
their ſhaft exactly in the middle. The upper part of the head and neck 
are covered with very fine clear white hair, that ſhines like the briſtles of 
"a hog; and in ſome places there are ſmall tufts of it, conſiſting of about 
twelve hairs, which grow from a ſingle ſhaft, about the thickhel of a pin. 
At the end of each wing, there is.a kind of ſpur almoſt like the quill of a. 
porcupine; an inch long, hollow and horny. There are two of theſe on 
each wing; the largeſt at the extremity of the bone of the wing, the other 
a foot lower. The neck ſeems more ſlender by being void of feathers. 
The ſkin is of a livid fleſh colour; the grifice of the ears bare, but a little 
hair within it. The bill is ſhort and pointed, and two inches, and an half 
at the beginning. In form, the eye is ſomewhat like the human, the up- 
per eye-lid immovable, having eye-laſhes; the tongue is ſmall, very 
Mort; in ſome about an inch long, and very thick at the bottom. 
In others half an inch, and a little forked at the end. The thighs are 
very fleſhy. and large, covered with a white ſkin, inclining to redneſs, 
and wrinkled in the manner of a net, whoſe methes will admit the end of 
a finger. Some have very ſmall feathers here and there on the thighs; 
and others neither feathers nor wrinkles. The legs are covered in front 
With large ſcales; the foot has two very large toes, covered with ſcales. 
The largeſt, on the inſide, is ſeven inches long, including the-claw, 
which is near three-fourths of an inch in length, and almoſt as broad. The 


* 


other toe, four inches long, has no claw. N 5 | 
The internal parts are no leſs ſurpriſingly peculiar. On the breaſt, under 
the ſkin, the fat is two inches thick ; on the . thicker, 
and as hard as ſuet in ſome places. It has two ſtomachs: The firſt, which 
is lowermoſt, ſomewhat reſembles the crop in other birds; is conſiderably 
larger than the other, and furniſhed with ſtrong muſcular fibres, as well 
circular as longitudinal. The ſecond ftomach, or gizzard, is always filled 
with a variety of diſcordant ſubſtances ; hay, graſs, harley, beans, bones, 
ſtones, The kidneys are not, as in other birds, divided into lobes. The 
heart and lungs are ſeparated by a midriff, as in quadrupeds; and other 
parts bear ſtrong reſemblance. I v 
Native of the torrid regions of Africa, never known to breed out 
of that country, formed to live in ſands and deſerts, where few vege- 
tables clothe the earth, and where rain is unknown, Here oſtriches 2 
| ſieen 
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fon in, large flocks, which, to the diftant ſpectator, appear like a reginſent 
r /d ones. 

The oſtrich is, of all animals, the moſt voracious; devours any thing that is 

given, and digeſts all that is digeſtihle; what the ſtomach cannot ſoften, paſſes 
Whole. In their native deſerts they live chiefly on vegetables, inoffenſive = 
and ſocial, the male, as Thevenot aſſures us, aſſorting with the female with © Ml 
connubial fidelity. Lay very large eggs, ſome above five inches in Bp 
diameter, and weighing five Pounds, having a very hard ſhell. In the = 
northern parts of Africa, about the beginning of July; in the ſouth, Y 
about the latter end of December. Are very prolific ; lay thirty to forty 1 
eggs at onee. In thoſe hot climates, there is no neceſſity fot continual in- | * 
9 


cubation; and the female frequently leaves her eggs by day, but broods _ 
over them by night; yet probably this varies with the temperature of the Wo 
air, &cy In temperare climates the young are unable to walk for ſeveral ñ 
days after they are hatched. During this time, the old ones are very aſ= ES 
fiduous in ſupplying and defending them; when brought forth, they are. To 
'aſh-coloured the firſt year, and covered with feathers all over. ©  _ 
Some ſavage nations of Africa hunt them for their fleſh, or breed = 
them tame to eat the young ones, hence called Struthophagi, or Oftrich- 
© Eaters. The eggs are ſaid to be well-raſted, and eaten nouriſhing; 
and a ſingle egg ſufficient for eight men. E 
Oſ all known animals that vufe their legs in running, the oſtrich is by 
far the ſwifteſt:-when purſued at à diſtance, he begins to run at firſt but = 
gently; his wings; like two arms, working with a motion cofreſpondent = 
to that of his legs; his ſpeed: would very ſoon ſnatch him from the view = 
of his purſuers; bur, inſtead of going off in a direct line, he takes his 
courſe in circles; the hunters. making a ſmall cotrſe within, relieve each 
other, and keep him thus employed, two or three days together, till ſpent 
with fatigue and famine. Sometimes he defends himſelf with his beak, his 
wings, and his feet: Such is the force of his motion, that a man would be 
utterly Rn to withſtand him in the ſhock. . 
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T HE Tov yo vn. 
VS chiefly found in Guiana, along the banks of the Offihhoko, in the . 
inland provinces of Braſil and Chili, and the vaſt foreſts that border 
on the mouth of the river Plata; though not ſo large as the oſtrich, is only 
| 1 EL oO ſecond 
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ſecond to it in magpitude: by much the largeſt bird in the New Conti- 
nent: at full growth fix feet high; its legs are three feet long; its thigh is 
nearas thick as that of a man. The toes differ from thoſe of the oftrich, as 
There are three in the American bird, and but two in the former. Its neck 
J long, its head ſmall, and bill flatted like the oſtrich; but, in other re. 
ſpects, it more reſembles a Caſſowary. The form of the body appears 
- round; the wings are ſhort, and unfit for flying ; has no tail, but is co- 


2.4 
58 J 
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fi 


vered on the hack and rump with long feathers, which fall backward, and 


cover the anus; theſe. feathers are grey on the back, and white on the 
delly. It is very ſwift, and ſeems aſſiſted in its motion by a kind of tu- 


bercle behind, like an heel, upon which, on plain ground, it treads very 
ſecurely, hut not on a deſcent; in its courſe it uſes a very odd kind of 
Action, liſting up one wing, which it keeps elevated for a time, till, let- 


ting it drop, it lifts up the other; whether as a ſail to gatch the wind, or 


as a rudder to turn its courſe, to avoid the arrows 


the Indians, re- 


mains to be aſcertained : however this be, the emu runs with ſüch 


ſwiftneſa, that the fleeteſt dogs are thrown out in the purſuit, One of 


— 


them, finding itſelf ſurrounded by the hunters, darted among the dogs 
with ſuch fury, that they made way to avoid its rage; and it eſcaped, by | 


* 


its amazing velocity, in ſafety to the mountains. 


When the young ones are hatched, they are familiar, and follow the 


5 firſt perſon they meet. I have been followed myſelf, ſays Wafer, b 


many of theſe young oſtriches, which at firſt are extremely harmleſs 
and fimple, but as they grow older, they become more cunning and dif. 
truſtful; and run ſo ſwift, that a greyhound can ſcarcely overtake them. 


Their fleſh, in general, is good to be eaten; eſpecially when young. 
Their maintenance could not be expenſive, if, as Narborough ſays, they 


live entirely upon graſs. «6. 0-QNT e ©; V 
Ihe lateſt account we have of this bird is by Captain Tench, in his ac- 
count of Botany Bay, which we ſhall. give in his own words. 
„The bird which principally claims attention is a ſpecies of oſtrich, 
approaching nearer to the Emu of South America than any other we know 
of. One of them was ſhot, at a conſiderable diſtance, with a ſingle ball, 


* 


by a convict employed for that purpoſe by the governor ; its weight, 


when complete, was ſeventy pounds, and its length from the end of the 
toe to the tip of the beak, ſeven feet two inches, though there was reaſon 
to belieye it had not attained. its full growth. On diſſection many ana- 
tomical ſingularities were obſerved: the gall- bladder was remarkably 
large, the liver not bigger than that of a barn- door fowl, and after the 


: ſtricteſt 
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ſtricteſt ſearch no gizzard could be bound the legs, which were of a vaſt 
length, were covered with thick ſtrong ſcales, plainly indicating the ani- 
mal to be formed for living amidſt deſarts; and the foot differed from 
an oftrich's by forming a triangle, inſtead of being cloven;” Goldſmith, | 
whoſe account of the Emu is the only one I can refer to, ſays, that it is 
covered from the back and rump with long feathers, which fall backward, 
and cover the anus; theſe feathers are grey on the back, and white on the 


belly.“ The wings are ſo ſmall as hardly to deſerve that name, and are 


unfurniſhed with thoſe beautiful ornaments which adorh the wings of the, 
oſtrich: all the feathers are extremely coarſe, but the conſtruction of them 
| deſerves. notice; they grow: in pairs from a: ſingle ſhaft, a fingularity 
which the author I have quoted has omitted to remark. It may be pre- 
ſumed, that theſe birds are not very ſcaree, as ſeveral have been feen, 
{ome of them immenſely large; but they are ſo wild, as to make ſhooting 
them a matter of great difficulty. Though incapable of flying, they run 
with ſuch ſwiftneſs, that our flecteſt greyhounds are leſt far behind in 
every attempt. to catch them. The fleſh was eaten, and taſtedd like beef. 
This gentleman confounds the names Touyou and Emu, as others have 
before 82 295 whereas the 18 is properly an en of 1 8. 
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| THE, CaASSOWARY, 

AS firſt brought into Facope. by the. Dutch, 35 1 597, roms 
Java, in the Eaſt Indies, in which pat of the world it is only _ 
Gare: the natives call it E#me or Zmu. Next te the preceding, the 
largeſt and heavieſt of the feathered ſpecies: the Caſſowary, though not 
ſo large as the former, appears more bulky; its body being nearly equal, 
and its neck and legs much thicker and ſtronger in proportion. 
It is five feet and an half long, from the paint of the bill to the extremity 
of the claws. The legs are two feet and an half high, from the belly to the 
end of the claws. The head and neck together are a foot and an half; and the 
largeſt toe, including the claw, is five inches long. The claw alone of 
the leaſt toe, is three inches and a half in length. The wing is ſo ſmall, 
_ that it does not appear, being hid under the feathers of the back. All 
the feathers are of the ſame kind, and outwardly of the ſame colour. 
They are generally double, having two long ſhafts, which grow out of a 
thort one, which is fixed in the ſkin. Thoſe that are double are always of 


4 * '» 


_ unequal lengths; ſome fourteen. inches long, particularly on the rump; 


while 
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526 TY ExrTxAORDINARY. BIRDS. 


While others are not above three. The beards thar adorn the ſtem or 1 
are, from about half way to the end, very long, and as thick as an horſe- 
3 without being ſubdivided. "The ſtem or ſhaft 1s flar, ſhining, black, 

and knotted below, and from each knot proceeds a beard; likewiſe, the 
beards at the end of the large feathers are perfectly black, and towards 
the root of a grey tawny colour; ſhorter, more ſoft, and throwing 


out fine fibres, like down; ſo that nothing appears except the ends, 


which are hard and black; becauſe the other part, compoſed of down, 
is quite covered. There are feathers on the head and neck; but they are 
ſo ſhort, and thinly ſown, that the bird's ſkin appears naked, except to- 
ward the hinder part of the head, where they are a little longer. The 
wings, when deprived of their feathers, are but three inches long; their 
_ feathers are like thoſe on the body. The ends of the wings have five or 
more prickles, of different lengths and e which bend like a bow: 


hollow throughout, having only that ſlight ſubſtance within which all 


quills have. The longeſt of - theſe prickles is eleven inches; a quatter 
of an, inch in diameter at the root, being thicker there than cowards the 
extremity; the point ſeems broken off. y * 

The part moſt remarkable is the head; it is bare, and in a manner 
armed with an helmet of horny ſubſtance, that covers it from the root of 
the bill to near half the head backwards. This helmet is black before, 
and yellow behind. Its ſubſtance is very hard, being formed by the ele- 


. vation of the bone of the ſkull ;-and it conſiſts of ſeveral plates, one over 


another, like the horn of an ox. The eye is à bright yellow, ang the 
globe, being above an inch and an half in diameter, gives it an air fierce 
and extraordinary. At the bottom of the upper eye-lid is a row of ſmall 
hairs, over which is another row of black hair, which looks pretty 
much like an eye-brow. The lower eye - lid, which is the largeſt, is 
furniſhed alſo with plenty of black hair. The hole of the ear is 
large, open, and uncovered, ſurrounded with {mall black hairs, The 
ſides of the head, about the eye and ear, having only a few hairs of 
covering, are blue, except the middle of the lower eye- Aid, which is 
White. The part of the bill which anſwers to the upper jaw in other 
animals, is very hard at the edges above, and the extremity of it like 
chat of a turkey- cock. The end of the lower mandible is lightly notched, 
and the whole is of a greyiſh brown, except a green ſpot on each ſide. 
As the beak admits a very wide opening, this contributes not a little to 
the bird's menacing appearance; the tongue an inch long. The neck is 
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T5 TELE is maſſive, almoſt round, covered with grey feathers ; juft 


barely ſupported on two ſhort thick legs like pillars, while its head 


and neck riſe from it in a manner truly groteſque. The neck, thick and 


purſy, is joined to the head, which conſiſts of two great chaps, that open 


far behind the eyes, which are large, black and prominent; fo that the 
animal, when it gapes, ſeems to be all mouth. The bill is of an extraor- 

dinary length, not 1 and broad, but thick, and of a bluiſh white, ſharp 
at the end, and each chap erooked in oppoſite directions. 
two pointed ſpoons laid together by the backs. From all this reſults a 
ſtupid and voracious phyſiognomy; which is ſtil] more increaſed by a bor- 
dering of feathers round the root of the beak, and which gives the appear- 
ance of an hood or cowl, and finiſhes his picture of ſtupid deformity. 
Bulk, which in other animals implies ſtrength, in this only indi- 
cates inaCtivity, The dodo ſeems weighed down by its own heavineſs, 
and has ſcarce ſtrength to urge itſelf forward. Ir is furniſhed with wings, 
covered withe ſoft aſh-coloured feathers, but they are too ſhort to aſſiſt 
it in flying. It is furniſhed with a tail, with a few ſmall curled 
feathers; but this tail is diſproportioned and diſplaced. Its legs are too 
ſhort for running, and its body too fat to be ſtrong. 
This bird is native of the iſle of France; and the Dutch, who firſt diſ- 
covered it there, called it in their language the nauſeous bird, as well from 
its diſguſting figure, as from the bad taſte of its fleſh: however ſuc- 
ceeding obſervers contradict this firſt report, and aſſert that its fleſh is 
good and wholeſome eating. It is a filly, ſimple bird, as may be very 
well ſuppoſed from its figure, and is very eaſily taken. Three or four 
dodos are enough to dine an hundred men. | 


Whether the dodo be the ſame bird with that which ſome travellers 


have de cribed under the bird of the Iſle of Nazareth, remains uncertain. 
The country is the ſame ; their incapacity of flying is the ſame ; the form 
of the wings and body is ſimilar; the chief difference is in the colour 
of the feathers, which, in the female of the bird of Nazareth, are ſaid to be 


extremely beautiful; and in the length of their legs, which in the dodo 


are ſhort, 1 in the other are : deſcribed as long. 


They reſemble. 
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: hes _ TREE chiefly in the middle. About the middle of the neck 


before, at the riſe. of the large. feathers, there are two, proceſſes, round at 
the bottom, formed by the ſkin, which reſemble ſomewhat the gills of a 
cock, but are blue as well as red.. The ſkin, which covers the fore-part 


of the breaſt, on which-this bird leans and reſts, is hard, callous, and 
bare. The thighs and legs are covered with feathers, and are extremely 


thick, ſtrong, ſtraight, and covered with ſcales of ſeveral ſhapes; but the legs 
are thicker a little above the foot than in any other place. The toes are 


likewiſe covered with ſcales, and are three in number: the claws are of a 
hard ſolid ſubſtance, black without, and white within. 


The internal parts are equally remarkable. The caſſowary unites, with 
the double ſtomach of animals that live upon vegetables, the ſhort inteſ- 
tines of thoſe that live upon fleſh. The heart is very ſmall, being but an 


inch and an half long, and an inch broad at the baſe. 


It never attacks others; and inſtead of the bill, when attacked, it rather 


makes uſe of its legs, and kicks like an horſe, or runs againſt its pur- 
ſuer, beats him down, and treads him to the ground. The manner of 
going of this animal is not leſs extraordinary than its appearance. Inſtead 


of going directly forward, it ſeems to kick ; up behind with one leg, and then, 
making a bound onward with the other, it goes with Tuch prodigious velo- 
City, that the ſwifteſt racer would be left far behind, Swallows every thing 


that comes within the capacity of its gullet. It is ſaid, that the paſſage of 
the food is performed ſo ſpeedily, that ſometimes the eggs it has ſwallowed 
whole paſs unbroken: the alimentary canal of this animal, as was ob- 


ſeryed above, is extremely ſhort; and it may happen that many kinds of 
food are indigeſtible in its ſtomach, as wheat or currants are to man, when 


ſwallowed whole, 


The caſſowary's eggs are of a grey aſh colour; inclinipg to green; not 


fo large nor ſo round as thoſe of the oftrich. They are marked with a 
number of little tubercles of a deep green, and the ſhell is not very thick: 


The largeſt of theſe- is found to be fifteen inches round one way, and 


about twelve the other, The ſouthern parts of the Indies ſeem to be the 


natural climate of the caſſowary. His domain, if we may ſo call it, be- 
gins where that of the oftrich terminates. The latter has neyer been 


found beyond the Ganges; while the caſſowary is never ſeen nearer than 


the iſlands of Banda, Sumatra, Java, the Molucca Iſlands, and the cor- 
* parts of the continent. Yet even there is rare. 
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PART THE SIXTH. 
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NSECTS are a ſubje& almoſt inexhauſtible from numbers and va- 
riety. After an attentive examination,” ſays Swammerdam, * of 
the nature and anatomy of the ſmalleft as well as the largeſt animals, I 
cannot help allowing the leaſt an equal, or perhaps a ſuperior, degree of 
dignity. If, while we diſſect with care the larger animals, we are filled 
with wonder at the elegant diſpolition of their parts, to what an height is 
our aſtoniſhment raiſed,” when we diſcover all theſe parts arranged in the 
leaſt in the ſame regular manner!“ Yet the inſect tribe deſerve but the 
laſt and loweſt rank in animated nature; they ſeem-all the moſt imper- 
fectly formed; many of them can live a long time, though deprived of 
organs neceſſary to life in higher ranks of nature. They are too often, 
among ourſelves, unwelcome intruders on the fruits of human induſtry ; 
but in leſs cultivated regions, their annoyance and devaſtations are terri- 
ble. Witneſs. Lapland and America, where, if a candle be lighted, the 
inſect ſwarm inſtantly extinguiſhes it with their numbers; where the in- 
habitants are obliged to ſmear their bodies and faces with tar, or greaſe, 
to protect them from the puncture of their minute enemies; Where, 
though millions are. deſtroyed, famiſhed millions ſtill ſucceed to make 
the torture endleſs ! 5 
Through all nature, nobler animals are ſlowly produced, while meaner 
births are laviſhed in profulion. Of all productions in nature, inſects are 
the moſt numerous. On minute infpection, we ſhall find every plant 
> ſupporting 
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ſupporting a number of ſcarge perceptible. creatures, W- Ty up. the vas. 

ious ſtages of youth, vigour, and age, in the compaſs of a few days ex- 
iſtence. Inſd have but one invariable method of operating; no arts 

can turn their inſtings; and generally their life is too ſhort for inſtruc- ] 
tion, as a fingle ſeaſ- Ness terminates it. Many are attached to one 
vegetable, or a ſiggle leaf i they increaſe with the flouriſhing plant, and 

die as it decays; a few days fill up the meaſure of their lives; the ends 

of their production, or its pleaſures, are utterly unknown to us. 

Inſects are little animals without red blood, bones or cartilages, fur- 

niſned with a trunk, Elſe. a mouth, opening lengthwiſe, with eyes 
which they are incapa le of covering, and-with lungs which have their 
openings on the ſides, Almoſt: every ſpecies has its diſtinct hiſtory, and 
exhibits manners and appetites peculiarly its-own-; generally prolific be- P 
yond computation, and multiplied beyond deſcription. 

To enumerate every ſpecies of flies, or moths, would be fruitleſs ; 
give an hiſtory, utterly impracticable. Mr. Ray thought there * 

not be leſs than twenty thouſand kinds; and one gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, himſelf, caught eight hundred in one feaſon in England; 
yet poſſeſſed very far from a maſbrity of our natural tribes. When rouſed 
| from their ſtate of annual torpidity, and beginning to feel the genial in in- 
fluence of ſpring, they exhibit new life in every part of nature. 
By ſelecting ſome ſimilitudes in propagation, manners, or form, we 
| - derive a hint for grouping ſeveral in one deſcription, and thus ſhorten | 
the labourdf their hiſtory. The firſt that offer d thoſe without wings, 
V3 crawling on every plant and ſpot of earth. Of theſe, ſome never obtain 
| wings; others only wait their growing wings, to arrive at perfection. 
The former may be conſidered as the fr claſs of inſets. All theſe, 
the flea and the wood-louſe excepted, are produced from an egg, and 
| ſuffer no further change of form, but continue to grow larger till they die. 4 
The ſecond order, when produced from the egg, have their wings 
_ caſed up ſo as not to appear. This, however, does not prevent 
the animal's running, leaping, and moving with celerity ; but when the 
caſe burſts, and the wings expand, all its motions become more exten- 
five and perfect. 

The third order of inſects is the moth and butterfly kind, Theſe hve 
four wings, covered with a mealy ſubſtance of various colours, which: 
when handled comes off on the fingers; and, if examined by the micro- 
ſcope, appears like ſcales or feathers, with which the wing is nicely em- 


broidered. They are firſt hatched rom an egg. in the form of a cater- 0 
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WINGLESS INSHWCTS :: : 
pillar that eats, and often caſts its ſkin, of which when diveſted for the 
laſt time, it aſſumes a new covering, called a chryſalis (or the cone in the 
filk-worm), in which it continues hidden till it comes forth a perfect 
The fourth order is thoſe winged inſets which come from a worm, not 
2 caterpillar, yet go through changes ſimilar to thoſe of moths and but- 
terflies. They quit the egg as a worm, then become a chryſalis; in 
ſome, their wings and legs are ſeen ; in others, the animal is detached 
from the cone which conceals it; but all break their priſon, and come 
out perfect winged animals; ſome with two wings, ſoine with four. The 
wings of theſe differ from thoſe of the butterfly and moth kind, by not 
having mealy ſcales. In this claſs we may place the numerous tribes of 
gnats, beetles, bees, and flies. 8 2 

After Inſects follow a numerous tribe, that may be propagated by diſs 
ſection. Some, though cut into an hundred parts, retain ſuch life in 
each, that every part ſhortly becomes a perfect animal. They ſeem 
placed between animals and vegetables, and to connect animated and 
inſenſible nature. To this claſs belong the earth-worm, the ſea-nettle, 
and the polypus. Theſe are not properly inſects; but ſeem with pro- 
priety to follow them, in the general order of nature. . 


WInNGLESS INS 
N general, all animals reſembling the flea, the louſe, the ſpider, the 
bug, the wood-louſe, the water - louſe, and the ſcorpion, never ac- 

quire wings, but are produced from the egg in that form which they 

never change. „ „ | 3 

This claſs is, in general, longer lived than others, often continuing 
their term beyond one ſeaſon, which is the ordinary period of inſect ex- 
iſtence. They ſeem alſo leſs ſubject to the influence of the weather, and 
often endure winter without torpidity, Sometimes the young burſt the 
ſhell within the parent's body, and are brought forth alive. This is not 
unfrequent with the wood-louſe, and others, which ſometimes produce 

eggs, ſometimes young perfectly formed. 1 

Theſe creatures often, during their exiſtence, change their ſkin, in 

common with many animals. Their ſkins, if compared to their ſtrength 
ParT VI. No. 30. Ty => | and 
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. ſize, b BY ſhell of 2 Jakfins © and alot; defend IR | 

from injuries, particularly from the attacks of each other. 5 Within this 
they grow, till their ſize exceeds that of their covering, then it burſts, 

and they acquire one more proportionate. Their ſtrength is, for their 

| ſize, almoſt beyond credibility: A flea will draw a chain an hundred 
. times heavier than FOR Av 1 ir will * cat ten e its own 1 * 0 
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JoRMED for RIPE SE, Rar living only on inſect food, all ; its habits 
are calculated to deceive and ſurpriſe ; ĩt ſpreads toils to entangle 
its prey; is endued with patience to await its N 3 and has = and 
ſtrength to deſtroy it when enſnated. | 
* The: houſe-ſpider, which - weaves its web in neglected- rooms; the 
7 garden- ſpider, that ſpreads its toils from tree to tree, and reſts in the 
centre; the wandering-ſpider, that has no ſettled abode ; and the field- 
ſpider, that is ſometimes ſeen mounting , web and all, into the clouds, 
are the chief of our native ſpiders,” and, though reputed venomous, art 
inoffenſive. But in Africa and America, in regions where all inſects ac- 
quire their greateſt growth, where the butterfly expands a mg like our 
X ſparrow's, and the ant builds habitations as tall as a man, their ſpiders 
bear a proportionable magnitude. The Martinico ſpider's' body equal 
a hen's egg, 18 is covered vun hair. | Its web is eng. and its bite 
dangerous. < 
8 Spiders have two diviſions i in the body. The fore part, containing 
the head and breaſt, ſeparated from the hinder part or belly by a ſlender 
thread, through which is a communication from one part to the other. 
e fore part is covered with a hard ſhell, as alſo the legs, which unite to 
the breaſt. The hinder part has a ſupple ſkin, beſet with hair. They 
Hhayveͤ ſeveral eyes round the head, brilliant and acute, ſometimes eight, 
ſoametimes ſix; two behind, two before, the reſt on each ſide. Their 
eyes are immoveable, and want eye-lids. T hey have two pincers on the 
fore part of the head, rough, with ſtrong points, toothed like a ſaw, and 


dee in claus; near the point * the claw, a ſmall Hove emirs 2 
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poiſon, harnileſs to us, yet capable of inſtantly deſtroying its prey. This 
is cel moſt powerful weapon; they can open theſe pincers as occaſion. 


requires; when undiſturbed, they lie one upon the other. They have eight 
legs, jointed like thoſe of lobſters : if a leg be torn away, or a joint cut 
off, a new one will quickly grow in its plate; At the end of each leg are 
| three crooked moveable claws ;! a ſmall one, placed high up like a cock's 

| ſpur, by which it adheres to the threads of its web; and two others, 

larger, which meet like a lobfter's claw, with which they can hold by the 
ſmalleſt depreſſions of very poliſhed ſurfaces imperceptible to us. But 
when they walk on bodies perfectly ſmooth, as looking-glaſs or poliſhed. 


marble, they ſqueeze a little ſponge, placed near the extremity of their 


clas, and diffuſing a glutinous ſubftance, adhere to the ſurface. They 

have two other legs, or rather ne uſed in en, and managing 
their prey. \ 

The ſpider's web is generally laid where flies are moſt apt to come and 

* ſhelter ; in the corners of rooms, round the edges of windows, in the 

open air among the branches of trees: here the ſpider remains days or 


weeks together, in patient expectation, ſeldom changing its ſituation, 


though never ſo unſucceſsful. To make the web, nature has given this 
animal a large quantity of glutinous matter within its body, and five dugs 
or teats for ſpinning it into thread. This ſubſtance is contained in a 
little bag, and at firſt ſight reſembles ſoft glue; examined more accu- 
rately, it appears twiſted into many coils of an agate colour; o break- 
ing it, the contents may be eaſily drawn out into threads, from the tena- 
city of the ſubſlance, not from threads being already formed. The 
threads which we ſee, and appear ſo fine, are compoſed of five 16ned to- 
gether, and theſe many times doubled to form the web. 
When a Hovsz-SP1DzR begins a web, having choſen ſome commo- 
| E ſpot, it diſtils one little drop of its glutinous liquor, which is very 
tenacious ; then creeping up the wall, and joining its thread as it pro- 
ceeds, it darts itſelf in a very furprifin manner to an oppoſite point, 
where the other end of the web is to be faſtened; this thread drawn tight 
and fixed, the ſpider runs on it backward and forward, aſſiduouſſy dou-\, 
bling and ſtrengthening it. The ſpider makes a number of threads parallel 
to the firſt, and croſſes them with others, the clammy ſubſtance of which 
they are formed binding them, when newly made, to each other. The 
inſe& after this doubles and trebles the, thread that borders its web, and 
ſecures the edges. The retreat is next attended to; this is formed like a 
8 at the bottom of the web, for concealment, having two paſſages, 
. 5 
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or „butleta, one . the etherbelaw; contrived to permit excurſions, - | 
at proper ſeaſons, for. Prying into every corner, and cleaning parts which 
are clogged or encumbered. Ever attentive to its web, the ſpider, from 
time to time, cleans away duſt that gathers round it, giving the whole a 
ſhake with its paws; but not to endanger the fabric. Whenever this 
web is touched, the ſpider prepares for attack or defence. If the inſect 
impinging be a fly, it ſprings forward with great agility; if it be an ene- 
my ſtronger than itſelf, it keeps within its fortreſs till the danger be over. 
This retreat alſo ſerves for a place where the creature can feaſt vpon its 
game in ſafety. Often the labours of an age are deſtroyed in a minute, 
and the ſpider is obliged. to remain ſpectator of univerſal ruin. Of the 
glutinous ſubſtance of which the web is made, in this calamity, it either 
makes a new web, or patches up the old one. There is originally but a 
certain quantity of this matter, which, when exhauſted, nothing can re- 
new. When this reſervoir is dried up, the animal is left to the chances 
of neceſſty. An old ſpider is thus frequently reduced to the greateſt ex- 
tremity; it hunts about for the web of another, younger and weaker, 
which is driven out to make a new web, and the old one remains in poſs. 
ſeſſion of its labours. If unable to acquire a web, it endeavours for a 
while to ſubſiſt on accidental depredation ; but in two or three months 1n- 
- evitably dies of hunger. | 

The GARDEN-SPIDER ſpins a great quantity of thread, "which floating 
in the air in various dire&ions, from its glutinous quality, at laſt ſticks to 
ſome object, a lofty plant or the branch of a tree. The ſpider draws the 
line thee fixed, and paſſing and repaſſing on it, ſtrengthens the thread, 
From the firſt cord the ſpider faſtens. another, dropping from thence to * 
ſome ſolid body below, then climbs-up again and begins a third, which 

ĩt faſtens by the ſame contrivance, and ſoon. When the young ſpider be- 
gins ſpinning, its web is buoyant, and not only the thread floats in the 
air, but the little ſpinſter is ſupported by its buoyancy. 

A ſpider ſometimes remains weeks or months watching without catch- 
ing a ſingle fly, and is ſurpriſingly patient of hunger. The butterfly, or 
the hornet, when they touch the web, fly off again, and the ſpider ſeems 
not diſpleaſed at their retreat. The large blue-bottle-fly, the ichneumon- 
fly, and the common meat-fly, ſeem to be its favourite game. When 
one of theſe ſtrikes into the toils, the ſpider is inſtantly ſeen alert and 

- watchful at the mouth of its hole, obſerving whether the fly be com- 
pletely immeſhed. If he be, the ſpider walks leiſurely forward, ſeizes its 


Nl 8 and "oy kills it by inſtilling a venomous Juice into the 1 Fs 
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If tlie fly be not entirely e che ſp "der waits, without appearing, 

till its prey has fatigued itſelf by its i If the ſpider has faſted 
long, it drags the fly to its hole and devours it; but if not preſſed by 
hunger, it gives the fly two or thrge turns in its web, completely to im- 
meſh it, and there leaves it for a future feaſt. 

The males are much leſs than the females; Ming parts of Seeds. | 
tion placed in the fore arms, as if- burſting out from the points of his 
fore feet. Their receptacle is beneath the body of the female. She ge- 
nerally lays from nine hundred to a thouſand eggs in a ſeaſon; blueiſn, 
ſpeckled with black, ſeparated from each other by a glutinous ſubſtance, 
not unlike frog · ſpawn water. Some are as large as a grain of muſtard- 

ſeed; others ſcarcely viſible. She never lays till two years old. When her 
eggs have remained an hour or two to dry, ſhe prepares them a bag by 
ſpinning a web four or five times ſtronger than that for catching flies, and 
lined within by a down from her breaſt. This bag is as thick as paper, 
Imooth within, rough without. Within this they depoſit their eggs. 

They ſtick it by the glutinous fluid to the end of their body; ſo that che 
animal appears as if ſhe had one body behind another. If this bag be 
ſeparated from her, ſne employs all her aſſiduity to ſtick it again in its 
former ſituation, and ſeldom abandons her treaſure but with her life. 
When the young are excluded from their ſhells, within the bag, they re- 
main ſome time in their confinement, till the female, inſtinctively know- 
ing their maturity, bites open their priſon, and ſets them free. She re- 
ceiyes them on her back for ſome time, until they have ſtrength to pro- 
vide for themſelves. They begin to ſpin when ſcarce diſcernible, and to 
prepare for a life of plunder. They are able to deſtroy animals ten times 
bigger than themſelves, and they quickly recover of wounds. 

Spiders are enemies of each other; they are of ſuch a malignant na- 
ture, they cannot live 1 in ſociety, but, inſtead of their food, devour each 
other. 

Of this alive are ſeveral kinds, nightly differing from each other, 
either in habirs or: conformation. The WATER-SPIDER is the moſt re- 
markable. This inſe& reſembles the common ſpider, except that its 
hinder part is rather the ſhape of a nine-pin than a ball. They differ, 

by living both by land and water, and ſpinning in both elements. Their 
appearance under water is remarkable they inhabit the bottom, yet are 
never touched by the element in which they reſide, but are encloſed in a 
bubble of air that ſurrounds them. This bubble has the bright appear- 


ance of quickſilver; within this they continue eating, ſpinning, and 
| fceping, 
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| ng. 3 its burſting, or diſturbing thelr operations : ne | 
the — is divided into three apartments, and in the ſpring the male 
enters one of thoſe to the female; the bubble in which he was contained 
unites with the other, like two drops of water, when cloſely approached. 
the hey ſpin their webs as well in the water as on land; and moſt ran 
they ſeed on the ſmall inſects of both elements. TG: 
The celebrated TaranTUuLA deſerves notice as the, largeſt of the 
ſpider kind known in Europe. Is native of Apuleia in Italy; its 
= body three quarters of an inch long, about as thick as one's little finger; 
= . . generally olive-brown, varicgated duſky ; has eight legs 8 
= eyes; nippers, ſharp and ſerrated :: between theſe and the fore legs ar 
two little horns,” or feelers, which it moves very briſkly when acer 
ing its prey. It is covered all over the body with a ſoft down; and pro- 
pagates by laying eggs. In the ſummer months, particularly in the 
dag - days, the tarantula creeping among the corn, bites the mowers and 
paſſengers; but in winter it ſurks in holes, and is ſeldom ſeen. Though 
the bite is attended with no dagnerous ſymptoms, and will eaſily cure of 
itſelf, wonderful ſtories are reported concerning its virulence, which has 
; been ſaid to yield only to the influence of muſic and dancing. Some 
have thought ſuch exerciſe might promote perſpiration, and ſo the cure ; 
while others inſiſt the diſeaſe requires ao curing, being in reality nothin 
more than a craving for the contributions uſually EN on paſſengers or „ 
n who keith to be Mtn 5 „ 
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HIS inſect, the enemy of mankind, TY of the dog, cat, and ſeveral 

i other animals, is found in every part of the world, but bites with 

greater ſeverity in ſome countries than in others, Its numbers in Italy 
and France are much greater than in England. 


It has a ſmall head, large eyes, and a roupdiſh body, It has two feelers, 
or horns, ſhort, compoſed of four joints; between theſe lies its trunk, 
which it buries inthe ſkin, and through which it ſucks blood. The bo- 
dy is covered with a ſuit of poliſhed armour neatly jointed, beſet with 
8 — Any 080 9 It bas ſix lege whoſe } me are ſo den, that 1 it can, 
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THE LOUSE. 2565 


as it; were, fold em up one within another ; in leaping; they all ſpring 
at once, whereby its whole ſtrength is exerted, and the body raiſed above 
two hundred times it own diameter. 

| Fleas are at firſt a ſort of nits or eggs, round and ſmn6behs from theſe 
proceed white worms, of a ſhining pearl colour: in a fortnight they are a 
tolerable ſize, very lively and active. If touched, they roll themſelves 
up in a ball; ſoon after they begin to creep, and ſeek a place to he hid 
in, where they ſpin a ſilken thread from their mouth, and with this in- 
cloſe themſelves in a ſmall round bag or caſe, white within, but dirty 
without: here they continue a fortnight, and burſt from this confines 
ment per n | PE 
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N canning the Hun Jouſe with the microſcope, i its deformity ſtrikes 
us with diſguſt : the fore- part of the head is oblong, the hind- part 
mewhat round; the {kin hard, and, being ſtretched, tranſparent, with 
here and there ſeveral briſtly hairs; in the fore-part is a proboſcis or 
ſucker; on each fide the head are antennæ, or horns, each divided into 
five joints, covered with briſtly hair; and ſeveral white veſſels are ſeen. 
through theſe horns ; behind theſe are the eyes, which ſeem to want 
thoſe diviſions obſervable in other inſects, and appear encompaſſed with 
ſome few hairs; the neck is very ſhort, the breaſt divided into three 
parts; on each ſide are fix legs, conſiſting of fix joints, covered with 
briſtly hairs; the ends of the legs are armed with two ſmaller and larger 
ruddy claws, e thoſe inſects as a finger and thumb, by which they 
catch hold of objects; the end of the body terminates in a cloven tail; 
the ſides are all over hairy ; ; the whole reſembling clear parchment, and, 
when roughly preſſed, cracking with a noiſe. On a cloſer view, its white 
veins, and other internal parts, appear ; as likewiſe a moſt wonderful mo- 
tion in its. inteſtines, from the tranſparency of its external covering. 
When the louſe feeds, the blood is ſeen to ruſh, like a torrent, into the 
ſtomach ; and its greedineſs is ſo great, that the excrements contained in 
the inteſtines are ejected at the ſame time, to make room for this new 
ſupply. The louſe has neither beak, teeth, nor mouth, as Dr. Hooke 


Parr VI. No. 30. Ta» | deſcribed 


INSECTS. 


| deſcribed i it, * a proboſcis or trunk, or pointed hollow ſucker, with 
which it pierces the ſkin, and: ſucks the blood only. The ſtomach is 
POD lodged partly in the breaſt and back; but moſt of it in the abdomen. 
When ſwollen: with blood, it appears dark brown, viſible through the 
kin; and is either a faint red, or a full or bright brown, as the contents 
of the ſtomach are more or leſs changed. When it is empty, it is co- 
lourleſs ; but when filled it is plainly diſcernible, -and. its motion very 
extraordinary, working with very ſtrong agitations, the old aliment mix- 
ing with the new. If kept faſting two. or three days, and placed on 
the back of.the hand, it will immediately ſeck for food; the more readi- 
lp, if the hand be rubbed till it grows red. The animal then turns its 
head to the ſkin, and diligently ſearches for ſome pore ; when found, it 
fixes the trunk therein, and ſoon the microſcope diſcovers the blood "af- 
cending through the. head, in a very rapid, and even frightful ſtream. 
The louſe has at that time ſufficient appetite to feed in any poſture; it 
is then ſeen ſucking with its head downward, and its tail elevated. If, 
during this operation, the ſkin be drawn right, the trunk is bound faſt, 
and the animal is incapable of diſengaging itſelf ; but it more frequently 
Tuffers from its gluttony, ſince it gorges to ſuch a degree, that i it is 1 
ed to pieces by the ſlighteſt impreſſion. 5 
Swammerdam is inclined to think them hermaphrodites, having. "ET 
r in not leſs than forty-two. In one were found ten large eggs, 
y-four ſmaller. . Scarce any animal multiplies ſo laſt as this un- 
welcome intruder. The moment the nit gets rid of its ſuperfluous moi- 
ſture, and throws off its ſhell, it begins to breed in turn. Nothing ſo 
Woch prevents their increaſe as cold dryneſs: the nits muſt be laid warm 
and moderate ly moiſt to produce any thing. Linnæus is of opinion, that 
the head and the body louſe differ in no reſpect from each other. They 
ſeldom attack any in our Flinte, but ſuch as from: en or famine 4 invite 
their company. 

It would be endleſs to deſcribe the various bes. under this name, 
| that ſwarm on every part of nature; ſcarce an animal, or vegetable, that 
does not ſuffer from its own peculiar louſe. The ſheep, the horſe, the 

- hog, and the elephant; the whale, the ſhark, the ſalmon, and the lob- 
ſter; every hot-houſe and every. garden is infeſted with ſome., Linnæus 
once found a vegetable louſe on ſome plants newly arrived from Ameri- 
ca: Willing to trace the little animal through its various ſtages, he 

brought it with him from London to Leyden, where it became the pa- 
rent of ſo numerous a progeny, that it pon quer nun * the Phyſic-gar- 
den of that beautiful city. 
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THE LO ns E. 5 

That which ſome have called the L;zae-Lovse, is the bre df A flea; 
bright green, or 'blueiſh green colour; the body nearly oval, largeſt and 
moſt convex on the hinder part; the breaſt very ſmall, the head blunt 
and green; the eyes are prominent on the fore- part of the head, of a 
ſhining black; near theſe, is a black line on each ſide; the legs are very 
gender. Theſe are uſually found on the leaves of the orache, and other 
plants; and the weaker the leaves and buds, theſe inſects ſwarm in greater 
abundance. Some plants are covered over with them. They do not 
cauſe the plant's weakneſs, but by wounding and ſucking the leaf they 
increafe the difeaſe. They generally affume their colour from the pant on 
which they reſide. Thoſe on pot-herbs and plum-trees, are aſh-colour- 
ed, but greeniſh when young; thoſe of the alder and cherry tree, are 
black, alſo thoſe on beans and ſome other plants; thoſe on the leaves of 
apples and roſe-trees, are white: as theſe leap like graſshoppers, ſome 
place them in the number of the flea kind. The moſt uncommon colour 
is reddiſh, and this ſort is found on the leaves of tanſey ; and their juice, 
when rubbed: on the hands, tinges them red. All theſe live on their re- 
ſpective. PR, and are often engendered within the very ſubſtance of 
the leaf. 

- Theſe bring forth their young alive; their fore-parts being excluded 
firſt. Its proviſion lying beneath it, during ſummer it eats and creeps 
with great agility: for winter it endeavours to ſecure a retreat near trees 
or plants that nouriſh'it in ſpring. They never hide in the earth, be- 
_ cauſe they have no part fitted to remove earth; nor can they creep into 
every chink, as their legs are long, and their bodies ſo tender, the leaſt. 
rough particle: of earth would hurt them; but they get into the deep 

chinks of the bark, and the cavities - of ſtronger ſtalks. As neither the,. 
temperature of autumn nor ſpring hurts them, they ſeldom ſeek hiding- 
places before the fall of rhe leaf, and take the earlieſt advantage of return- 
ing warmth, They caſt their ſkins four times; the males have four 
wings, the females none. They have long legs, to creep over the long 
hairs of plants and leaves, or to travel from tree to tree when diſtant. 
Their trunk or ſnout lies under the breaſt; this they thruſt into the pores 
of the plant, and ſuck out the juice; but 40 hurt the leaves by ſucking, 
that they become ſpotted and ſcabbed, their edges always turning up. 
The leaf-louſe is more than a match for the ant at ſingle combat. When 
they perceive the ant approaching behind them, they kick back with their 
hinder feet, and drive off the invader, as a horſe would a lion. 


The three principal and conſtant enemies to theſe inſects are, firſt, the 
22 2 | fi re- 
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fire-fly, arkich lays its eggs where theſe inſects are in greateſt U 
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which produce worms, that ſeize and devour all the leaf. lice that come 


near: another enemy is the worm of a peculiar kind of beetle, which 


deſtroys them in great numbers; but the moſt formidable is the ichneu- 


mon fly, that ſeizes one of the largeſt females, and lays its egg on her; 


this is hatched into a worm, which ſoon devours 2 deſtroys che animal 
from who body it e VF 
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\ONTRIVES | its habitation with much art, ſeems to avoid the light | 
with great cunning, and if candles be kept burning will not iſſue _ 
from its hiding place; but when darkneſs promiſes ſecurity, it iſſues 
from every corner, drops from the teſter, crawls from behind the arras, 
and travels with great aſſiduity to the unhappy patient, who vainly wiſhes 
for: reſt and refreſhment. Not leſs diſagreeable from their / nauſeous 
ſtench, than their unceaſing appetites : when they crawl, the whole bed 
Is infected; but, if accidentally killed, it is inſupportable. In Great- 
Britain they multiply leſs than on the Continent. In France and Italy the 
beds, particularly in their inns, ſwarm with them, as doth. every. piece of 
furniture. They grow larger alſo, and bite more cruelly. | 
This animal conſiſts of three principal parts; the head, the corſelet, 


and the belly; has two brown eyes, very ſmall, and a little prominent; 


and two feelers, with three joints: underneath theſe is a crooked trunk, 


which lies cloſe on the breaſt. The breaſt is a kind of ring, in which are 


the two firſt pair of legs. The belly conſiſts of nine rings, under which 


are two pair of legs more. Each leg has three joints, forming the thigh, 
leg, and foot, which is armed with a crooked claw, like a hook. The 
body is ſmooth, except a few ſhort hairs about the vent, and on the two 
laſt rings. Its motion 1s flow and unwieldy ; but its ſight exquiſite. This 


| inſe@ internally has the great artery, which as in all inſe&s performs the 


functions of the heart; apertures of the lungs on the right ſide and left, 
through which it breathes; a ſtomach and inteſtines. | 


\ 


The male and female are plainly diſtinguiſhable. The female has an 


ns Wd with eggs. Joined together like a bunch of grapes; each egg 
being 
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"THE. WOODALOUSE 3 


vena oblong, almoſt cylindrical, inclining to white, and pretty tranſ- 
parent. In about two days after impregnation: ſhe depoſits about an 
hundred and fifty eggs; they continue ſome months; during which 
time, neither cold nar heat, moiſture nor fumigation, can in the leaſt re- 
tard their excluſion. It is "this hardineſs in the ſhell that ſeems to con- 
tinue the breed; as the old ones die every winter, or are eaſily deſtroyed 
by fumigation. Cleanlineſs. is the beſt antidate to theſe nauſeous inſets. 


| They are ſometimes found in ſuck numbers among old furniture, and neg- | 


lected chambers, expoſed to the ſouth, that, wanting other ſuſtenance, 
they devour each other. They are alſo enemies to other vermin, and de- 

ſtroy fleas very effectually. 

| . the bug kind Linnæus reckons forty. 


THE WOOD-LOUSE 


8 ſeldom above half an inch long, and a quarter of an inch broad; co- 
I lour livid black, when found about dunghills and on the ground; | 
ut thoſe under tiles, and in drier places, are of a dun colour; It has 
fourteen feet, ſeven on each ſide; only one joint each, which 1s ſcarcely 
perceivable. It has two ſhort feelers ; the body 1s oval. When touched, 
it rolls itſelf into a fort of ball; the ſides, near the feet, are dentated; 
found among rotten timber and deczyed trees: in winter, lies hid in cre- 
vices of walls and buildings. The male is diſtinguiſhable from the fe- 
male, being leſs, and more ſlender; her eggs are white and ſhining like 
ſeed pearls, and very numerous : properly ſpeaking, although the young 
when excluded have the appearance of an egg, yet they are alive, and, 
without throwing off any ſhell, ſtir and move about; ſo that this animal 
may properly be ſaid to be viviparous. The little worms at firſt ſeem 
ſcarce able to ſtir; but ſoon feed, and become very briſk. Theſe ani- 
mals are of great uſe in medicine ; ; being. impregnated with a laline qua- 
liry, which is diuretic and ſtimularing. - 
Of this inſect Linnæus nn three ſpecies. - 


THE 


HE MONOCULUS, OR ARBORESCENT- WATER-FLEA, 


S the fize of a flea; appears to the ſight to have but one eye; for, by 

the ſmallneſs of the head, the eyes ſeem joined to each other: they 

are ſituated in the trunk, and appear, by the microſcope, to be reticu- 

lared, or net-like ; the trunk is not only ſmall and ſharp, but tranſparent. 

The inſects are blood- red; ſometimes in ſuch multitudes on the ſurface 

of ſtanding water, as to make it appear red; whence fanciful prople have 
thought the water to be turned into blood. 

This animal's branching arms, and their motion in the water, deſerve 
attention. By theſe it can move in a ſtraight line ; waving them, as a 
' bird its wings, ſometimes upward, ſometimes downward, ſometimes to 
the right, ſometimes to the left. By ſtriking the water with theſe, it aſ- 
cends with great velocity; by ſtriking ! in a contrary direction, it dives 
with equal caſe. As theſe motions are very rapid, the' little animal ap- 
pears to jump in the water,. its head always tending to the ſurface, and 
its tail ſtretched downward. * This inſect is produced from an egg, 
which, when exclued, is carried on the back of the female, and ſoon is 
ſeen floating i in the water round her. Its appearance at firſt i is that of a 
very. ſmall whitiſh inſect, endued with a very nimble motion. Except in 
colour, it ſuffers no change, only continuing to grow larger and redder, 
as it grows old. They ſometimes remain ſeveral days on the ſurface of 
the water; and ſometimes are ſeen at the bottom only; but never at reſt. 
They change their ſkin, like moſt other inſects; and the caſt ſkin reſem- 
bles the inſect itſelf ſo exactly, that one * miſtake the maſk for the 


animal. 


TH E>|8.C.0.-R: P.L.0:N, 
THOSE ſhape is hideous, whoſe Bre enormous, and whoſe ſting 
> fatal, is entirely a ſtranger among us. In ſeveral parts of the 
Continent of Europe it is but tob well known, though ſeldom above four 


inches long: in the tropical climates, it is ſeen a foot in length, and 


in ſize equals 2 a lobſter, It is alſo more eminently poiſonous and oo 
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Not leſs terrible from its ſize than its malignity. It reſembles a lob- 
fter ſomewhat in ſhape. There are counted nine kinds of this dangerous 
inſect, chiefly diſtinguiſhed by their colour; yellow, brown, and aſh-co- 


% 


loured, ruſt-coloured, green, pale yellow, black, claret-colour, white, 


and grey. 1 dos 4 | 
There are four principal parts diſtinguiſhable in this animal; the 


head, the breaſt, the belly, and the tail. The ſcorpion's head ſeems. 


Jointed to the breaſt; in the middle of which are two eyes; and a 


little forwarder two more, placed in the fore part of the head, ſo ſmall, 
they are ſcarcely perceivable. The mouth has two jaws ; the undermoſt 


divided, and the parts notched into each other, which ſerve as teeth; 
theſe can, at pleaſure, be withdrawn into its mouth, ſo that no part can 


be ſeen. On each ſide the head are two arms, each compoſed of four 
joints; the laſt large, with ſtrong muſcles, and like a lobſter's claw. 


Below the breait are eight articulated legs, each divided into fix joints, 
having two crooked claws, and here and there covered with hair. 
The belly is divided into ſeven little rings; from the loweſt of which is 


continued a tail, compoſed of fix joints, briſtly ; the laſt armed with a 
_ crooked ſting, long, pointed, hard, and hollow; pierced near the baſe 


by two ſmall holes, through which the animal ejects a drop of poiſon, 
white, cauſtic, and fatal, The reſervoir of this poiſon is a ſmall blad- 


der near the tail, into which the venom is diſtilled by a peculiar appa- 
ratus. If this bladder be gently preſſed, the venom will be ſeen iſſuing - 


out through the two holes above-mentioned. 


Few animals are more formidable, or more truly miſchievous. As it 


takes refuge in ſmall places, and generally in houſes; it muſt almoſt in- 
evitably ſting ſome among whom it reſides. In ſome parts of Italy and 


France, in the province of Languedoc, it is one of the greateſt pelts ; 


but its malignicy in Europe is trifling, when compared to thoſe of 
Africa and the Eaſt. In Batavia they grow twelve inches long; there is 


no removing any furniture without the utmoſt danger. Along the Gold 
Coaſt they are equally large, and their ſting fatal. es 
No animal in the creation ſeems endued with ſuch an iraſcible nature, 
When taken, they exert their rage againſt the ſides of the glaſs veſſel 


containing them. They will attempt to ſting a ſtick when put near 
them ; and attack a mouſe or a frog, while thoſe animals were far from 
offering any injury. Maupertuis put three ſcorpions and a mouſe into 


the ſame veſſel together, and they ſoon ſtung the little animal in different 
places. The mouſe ſtood for ſome time on the defenſive, and at laſt 
PaRrT VI, No. 30, "14. kill N 
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killed thein all, one er another. He tied this experiment in order to 


ſee whether the mouſe, after it had killed, would eat the ſcorpions 3 but. 
the little quadrupede ſeemed entirely ſatisfied with the victory, and even 
ſurvived the ſeverity of its wounds. Wolkamer tried the courage of the 
ſcorpion againſt the large ſpider, which at firſt uſed all its efforts to im- 
meſh the ſcorpion in its web, which it immediately began ſpinning ; but 
the ſcorpion reſcued itſelf trom the danger, by flinging its adverſary to 
death: it ſoon after cut off, with its claws, all the legs of the ſpider, 
and then ſucked all the internal parts at its leiſure. 


The fierce ſpirit of this animal is equally dangerous to its own ſpecies. 


Maupertuis put an hundred of them together in the ſame glaſs; and they 
ſcarce came into contact, when they began to exert all their rage in mu- 
tual deſtruction: there was nothing to be ſeen but one univerſal carnage, 


without diſtinction of age or ſex ; fo that, in a few days, there remained 


only fourteen, which had killed and devoured all the reſt, When driven 


to extremity, the ſcorpion will deſtroy itſelf. If placed amidſt a circle 
of burning charcoal, and thus an egreſs prevented on every fide, the 
ſcorpion rons round the circle in hopes of eſcaping ; but finding that 
impoſſible, ſtings itſelf on the back of the head, and inſtantly expires. 
The male and female are eaſily diſtinguiſhable ; the male being ſmaller 


and lefs hairy. The female brings forth her young alive and perfect, 


thirty or forty at a time. How long they live we are not told ; but pro- 
bably ſeven or eight years; and the larger kind double that duration. 


They caſt their ſhell, or ſkin, which is ſofter by far than the lobſter's, 
and ſet with hairs in abundance, particularly at the joinings. "The 
young lie in the parent, each covered up in its own membrane, and 


united to each other by an oblong thread, in the form of a chaplet. 
There is an American ſcorpion, produced from eggs no larger than 
pins points, and depoſited in a web, which they ſpin from their bodies, 
and carry about with them till they are hatched, As ſoon as the young 
are excluded from the ſhell, they get on the back of the parent, who 


, turns her tail over them, and detends them with her ſting. 


— 


THE 


THE SCOLOPENDRA "AND  GALLY-WORM. 
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IEE Scorer zv RA, or CEN TIP ES, having many feet, Is very com- 
mon in many parts of the world, . w between the tropics, 

In the Eaft-Indies they grow to fix inches long (ours are but one inch), 
of a ruddy colour, as thick as a man's finger : they conſiſt of many 
Joints, and from each joint a leg on each ſide: they are hairy, and ſeem 
to have no eyes, but two feelers on the head, by which' they find out their 
Way. The head is very round, with two ſmall ſharp teeth, with which 
they inflict wounds that are very painful and dangerous. Of this animal 


there are different kinds; ſome living, like worms, in holes in the earth; 


others under ſtones and among rotten wood; ſo that nothing is more 


dangerous than removing thoſe ſubſtances,” in places where they breed. 


The G ALLY-WorM differs from the Scolopendra in having double 
the number of feet, there being two on each ſide to every joint of the 


body. Some are ſmooth, and others hairy; ſome yellow, ſome black, 
and ſome. brown. Are found among decayed trees, between the wood 


and the bark; alſo among ſtanes covered with moſs. When touched, 
contract themſelves, rolling themſelves up, like a ball. Whatever be 
their qualities in the tropical parts of the world, in Europe they are per- 


fectly harmleſs. Theſe. are ſuppoſed to be produced perfegt from the 
parent or the egg. They are ſeen of all ſizes; and this is ſufficient in- 


ducement to ſuppoſe that they preſerve their firſt appearance, It is pro- 


bable, however, that, like moſt of this claſs, they. often, change their 


. ſkins; but of this we have no certain information. 
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SECOND ORDER or INSECTS. 


— 0 this we refer the Libells, or Based iy ; the F d L. 0 or 
= Lion-Ant; the Graſshopper ; the Locuſt ; the Cricket; the, Wood» 
Cricket ; the Mole - Cricket; the Flea-Locuſt; the Flying: Bug; the 

Tipula; the Water- Scorpion; the Notonecta, or Water-Fly ; and 
many others, Produced "7 erg but wichout wings, which they afterwards 
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of THE LIBELLA, OR DRAGON- FLY, 


S, of all the flies which diverſify Nature, the moſt Vario and moſt 
T beautiful; of all colours; green, blue, crimſon, ſcarlet, white; 
me unite variety of moſt vivid tints, in different ſhades, They are 
Called, in different parts, by different names. They are diſtinguiſhed 
from all other flies by the length of their bodies, the largeneſs of 9 | 
eyes, and the beautiful tranſparency of their wings, which are four, 
fummer they fly rapidly near eyery hedge, and by every running neg 
they ſometimes ſettle on the leaves of plants, and ſometimes Keep hours 
together on the wing. 

Though there are three or four different kinds, yet they agree in the 
moſt ſtriking parts of their hiſtory. The largeſt are from two to four 
inches long; their tail forked ; their body divided into eleven rings; 
their eyes large, horny, tranſparent, net-like; their wings, that always 
lie flat when at reſt, of a beautiful gloſſy tranſparency, ſometimes ſhin- 

ing like ſilver or gold. Within the mouth are two teeth, covered with a 
peautiful lip: with theſe the creatures bite fiercely when taken; but 
their bite is harmleſs. | 

They are produced from eggs, depoſited in the water, where they re- 
main ſome time without life or motion. They are ejected by the female 
ot the water in cluſters, like a bunch of grapes, where they fink to the 


bottom, 
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THE LIBELEA,”OR DRAGON-FLY. 275 
bottom, and continue till the young find ſtrength enough to break the 


ſhell, and to ſeparate from each other. They firſt ſhew life as a worm, 
With fix legs, bearing a ſtrong reſemblance to the dragon-fly in its wing 
ed ſtate, except that the wings are yet concealed within a ſneath. Their 
rudiments appear in bunches on the back, within which the wings are 
folded up into each other, while all the colours and varieties of painting 
appear through the ſkin. On quitting the egg, they ſtill continue in the 
water, where they creep and ſwim, bur not ſwiftly. They have a ſharp 
Gght, and fink to the bottom whenever they perceive unuſual objects. 
Their food is foft mud, and the glutinous earthy ſubſtances at the 
bottom. 

When they prepare to change from their reptile to their fying Hinte, 
they quit the water for a dry place, as graſs, pieces of wood, ſtone, or 
any thing elſe they meet with. They there firmly fix their acute claws; 
and for a ſhort time continue immoveable. The ſkin firſt opens on the 
head and back ; out of this opening they exhibit their real head and 
eyes, and at length their fix legs; whilſt the empty ſkin, or ſlough of 
their legs, remains firmly fixed in its place. After this, the incloſed 
creature creeps forward by degrees; drawing firſt its wings, then its 
body, out of the ſkin ; and proceeding a little farther, reſts for ſome time, 
as if immoveable. During this time the wings, which were moiſt and 


folded, by degrees expand, and fmoothen their plaits, which * laid 


againſt each other, like a cloſed fan. The body is likewiſe 


nſenſi- 


bly extended, until the limbs have obtained their proper dimenſions. All 


theſe ſurpriſing and difficult operations are accompliſhed by the force of 
the blood and the circulating humours. The creature cannot at firſt uſe 


its new wings, but is forced to ſtay in the ſame place till its limbs are dried 


by the circumambient air. It ſoon, however, wings the air, and ſe- 
lects the variety of its proviſions. Nature has provided it with two large 


eyes, which make almoſt the whole head, and which reſemble glittering 


mother of pearl, It has four expanſive filver-coloured wings, with 
which, as with oars, it can turn itſelf ſwiftly; and a very long body, 
which, Uke a rudder, directs its motions. As the wings are Jong, and 
the legs ſhort, they ſeldom walk, but are ever ſeen either reſting or fly- 
ing, They always chuſe dry branches of trees or ſhrubs to ſertle on; and, 
when refreſhed a little, renew their flight. 

They are tyrants of the inſe& tribe ; and, like the hawk, only hover- 
ing to ſeize their prey. They are che ſtrongeſt and moſt courageous 
of winged inſects. T he blue fly, the bee, the waſp, the hornet, _ 

| the 
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ve been 2 to —_— times their own- ſize in a fingle. hour, 
They ſeize their prey flying, wich their ſix claws, and ty" tear ĩt no. 
pieces with their teeth. 

The males ſeek the females with great ardour; "their part is 1 not 
at the end of the tail, but under the breaſt; that of the anale lies in the 
tail. When he finds himſelf ſufficiently near the female, he ſeizes the 
back of her head; and faſtening his claws upon her, turns his forky tail, 

which he faſtens round her neck, and fixes himſelf cloſely and firmly, of- 
ten for three or four hours. When he flies, ſhe is obliged to fly with 
him; he till directs the way, and ſhe ſeems entirely guided by his mo- 
xion; At laſt, turning up the end of her tail to his breaſt, her eggs re- 
ceiye the neceſſary fecundation. An hour or two after, ſhe flies to ſome 
neighbouring pool to depoſit her eggs. They continue in a reptile ſtate 
for a year, and then * Fhanged into a beautiful *. e the 
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THE FORMICA:LEO, OR LION-ANT, 


THEN it becomes an inhabitant of air, reſembles that Heady 
deſcribed ; its gloſſy wings, its voracious | appetites, its manner 
of generation, are the ſame. In its reptiles ſtate it differs, - 
Tae Liox-ANT, in its reptile ſtate, is the ſize of a common wood- 
louſe, but ſomewhat broader; has a long head, and a roundiſh body, 
narrow towards the tail; colour, dirty-grey, ſpeckled with black ; the 
body compoſed of ſeveral flat rings, which flip one upon another. It has 
ſix feet, four fixed to the breaſt, and two to the neck. The head is ſmall 
-and flat, and has two little ſmooth horns . and feelers, hard, about a 
uarter of an inch long, crooked at the ends: at their baſis are two 
ſmall black lively eyes, by which jt can ſee the ſmalleſt object, as 1s 
eaſily diſcovered by its ſtarting from every thing that approaches. 
This animal poſſeſſes the moſt rayenous appetites in nature. Its legs 
| only enable it to run backward ; ſo that, be it never ſo famiſhed and rapa- 
cious (as it ever ſeems) its prey muſt come to it, or rather into its ſnares. 
HF vis a dry _ place, at the foot of a wall, or under ſome ſhelter, 
= | v9 
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ſucks out all the little animal's Juices with the utmoſt rapacity. The 
prey thus reduced to a huſk, his next care is to remove the body from 
its cell, leſt its appearance might warn others of danger; he takes up the 
waſted trunk with his feelers, and throws it, with, wonderful ſtrength, at 


leaſt ſix inches from the edge of his hole; and ſets about mending the 


breaches his fortifications had received in the laſt engagement. Nothing 
can abate its induſtry, its vigilance, its patience, or its rapacity. It will 
work for a week at its pit-fall ; it will continue on the watch a month, 
expecting the gpproach of prey ; and, if it comes in plenty, will quit the 
inſect it has newly killed, to kill another: yet is ſurpriſingly patient of 


hunger, ſome having been kept in 2a box with ſand ſix months without 
feeding. er Fen es | 2 


When it is to change its form, it quits irs uſual rapacious habits, but 
keeps its induſtry. It furrows up the ſand all round irregularly ; teſtify; 
ing thoſe workings and violent agitations which moſt inſects exhibit pre- 
vious to their transformation, Theſe animals are produced in autumn, 
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. encloſure. - For this purpoſe it has two teeth, like thoſe -of ra 
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ls 1 INSECTS. 


. live a year, perhaps two, beface they d wing A form. 
After furrowing up the ſand, it hides itſelf under it, horns an all. 
there ſpins, a thread, which being glutinous and humid, Ricks to the little | 
icles of ſand among which. it is ſpun; and the inſect rolls up its web, 
4 and all, into a ball, about half an inch in diameter, of which itſelk | 
is.the center, and its apartment ſufficiently ſpacious for its motions, com- 
ſed of ſilk only, of a fine pearl colour, extremely delicate and beautiful. 
*Þ ſeems externally a lump of ſand ; and thus eſcapes the ſearch of birds, 
45 The inſect continues ſhut up fix weeks or two months ; and gradu- 
. with its eyes, its feelers, its feet, and its ſkin; all which are 
uſt into a corner of the inner apartment, like a rag. It then appears. 
hoſt in its winged ſtate, except that a thin ſkin enwraps the wings, that 
appears to be a liquor dried on their outſide. When its members have 
acquired the neceſſary conſiſtence and vigour, it breaks through. itz 
Shop- 
pers, with which it eats through till it gets out. Its body, which. is turn- 
- ed like a ſcrew, is but a quarter of an inch ; but, when unfolded, be- 
comes half an inch in length; ; Its wings, that ſeemed to occupy 5 . 
leſt ſpace, in two minutes time become longer than the bod 
comes a large and beautiful fly of the libellula kind 4 with a i len- 
der, brown body; ſmall head, large bright eyes, long ſlender legs, and 
four large tranſparent reticulated wings. The reſt of its "habits mhle 
that inſect whoſe form it bears; except that, inſtead of cropping e 
in the water, it depoſits them in the And. 


THE. GRASSHOPPER, LOCUST, CICADA, CRICKET, 
AND MOLE- CRICKET. | 


HE GRASSHOPPER, that breeds in every meek and abe c 
through the ſummer, is well known to us; its hiſtery relates that 
of the reſt. This animal is the colour of green leaves, except a line of 
brown which ſtreaks. the back, and two pale lines under the belly and be- 
, hind the legs. It may be <ivided into the head, the corſlet, and the 
belly. The head is, oblong, regarding the earth, and bearing ſome. re- 

| ſemblance to 9 of a 1 Its mouth i is covered by a kind of 2 | 
buc er 
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- Guelder jutkipg over it, and armed with brown teeth, hooked at the 
ints; within the mouth is a large reddiſh tongue, fixed to the lower 
Jaw. The feelers'or horns are very long; tapering off to a point; and 


the eyes are like two black ſpecks, a little prominent. The corſlet is 
elevated, narrow, armed äbove and below by two ſerrated ſpines. - The 


back is armed with a ſtrong buckler, to which the muſcles of the legs 


are firmly bound; and round theſe muſcles are ſeen the veſſels by which 


the. animal breathes; as white as ſnow, The laſt pair of legs are much 
longer and ſtronger than the firſt two pair, fortified by thick muſcles, 
and formed for leaping. - It has four wings; the anterior ſpringing from 
the ſecond pair of legs, the poſterior from the third pair. The hinder 


wings are much finer and more expanſive than the foremoſt, and are the 


Principal inſtruments of its flight. The belly is large, compoſed of 
eight rings, terminated by a forky tail, covered with down. When ex- 
amined internally, beſide the gullet, we diſcover a ſmall ſtomach ; be- 
hind that a very large one, wrinkled and furrowed withinſide; lower 
* down is a third; ſo that it is not without probability animals of this order 
are ſaid to chew the cud, as they ſo myce Pe ruminant animals 1 in 
their internal conformation. 25 
Shortly after the graſshopper abe its wings, it fills the. W 

24 with its note, which is a call to courtſhip. The male only is vocal; at 


the baſe of the wings is a little hole in its body, covered with a fine tranſz 


parent membrane. This Linnæus thought to be the inſtrument it em- 
ploys in ſinging; others think the ſound is produced by rubbing its 
hinder legs againſt each other. The note of one male is ſeldom beard, 
but it is anſwered; and the two little animals, after many mutual in- 


ſults of this kind, meet and fight deſperately. The female is generally 


the reward of victory; for, after the combat, the male ſeizes her with his 
teeth behind the neck, and thus keeps her ſeveral hours ſtrongly united. 


Towards the end of autumn the female prepares to depoſit her bur- 


then; ſhe is greatly diſtended with eggs, to the number of an hundred 
and fifty. Nature has furniſhed her with an inſtrument at her tail, ſome- 
what reſembling a two-edged ſword, which ſhe can ſheathe and un» 
ſheathe: with this ſhe pierces the earth as deep as ſhe is able, and in the 
hole it has made ſhe depoſits her eggs, one after the other. She does 
not long ſurvive ; but, as the winter approaches, dries up and dies. 
Some aſſert ſhe is killed by the cold; others, that ſhe is eaten by 


J 


worms. Neither the male nor female ever ſurvive the winter. The 


eggs are oval, white, and horny; their ſze nearly equals anniſeed; they 
5 : 1 43.2 -<. are 
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are. Mnrdeped A a covering; a a on \ being preſſed 8 the 
fingers: their ſubſtance. within is a whitiſh, viſcous, and tranſparent: 


OT fluid; they remain depoſited beneath the 3 during winter, till ſpring 
begins ta hatch them, In May, every egg produces an inſect the ſize of 


a flea ; at firſt; whitiſh ;. after two or three days they turn black; ſoon 


after, a reddiſh brown, They appear from the beginning like graſshop- 


pers wanting wings, and hop among the graſs with great agility. The. 


Wings are concealed within four little bunches, that ſeem. to deform the 
 fides of the animal, rolled up moſt curiouſly in the ſmalleſt ſpace. _ 
Above twenty days after its excluſion, it prepares for emancipation, 


ceaſes from its graſſy food, and ſeeks a convenient place beneath ſome 


thorn or thiſtle, chat may protect it from a ſhower ; ſuffering the ſame la- 


borious-wrichings and workings, heavings and. palpitations, as other in- 
ſects. At length, the ſkin covering the head and breaſt divides above 


therneck; the head iſſues out firſt, from the burſting ſkin, the other parts 
follow. Thus diſengaged, it appeats perfect, but feeble, ſoft and tender: 


it may be molded like wax. It is now a greeniſh white, which becomes 


more vivid as the moiſture on the ſurface is, dried away. Spent and fa- 
tigued with its labour for more than an hour together, it ſhews no ſign of 
lite; but the body is drying; and the wings, fold after fold, opening to 
the ſun, at laſt, become longer than the | hind lege; the body alſo is 
lengthened, and becomes much more beautiful. 


Theſe inſects are generally Wesel in ſummer, and at Tun-faiting louder. 


than. during the heat of the day. They feed on graſs. Unwilling to fly, 


and flows in flight, particularly hob the weather is moilt or cool, yet they 
ſometimes fly to conſiderable diſtances. c If caught by one of the hinder” 
legs, they leave the leg behind them : this does not grow again, but 
prevents their flying; for, being unable to lift themſelves in the air, 


they have not room on the ground for proper expanſion of: their wings. 
If handled roughly, they bite fiercely ; and when they fly, make a noiſe 
with their wings. They generally keep in the plain, where the graſs is 
luxurianc, and the ground rich and fertile: there they depoſit their 
eggs, particularly in thoſe cracks which are formed by the heat of the ſun. 


The larger kinds only differ in ſize, in rapidity of flight, and their 
powers of | injury, by fwarming on the productions of the earth. When a 
ſwarix: of Locusrs,, two or three miles long, and ſeveral yards deep, 


ſettle on a field, the confequences are ei Though they ſeldom 
viſit Europe in ſuch dangerous ſwarms as formerly, yet in ſome of the 
uber FOuUNeries they arg wy formidable, e . 
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THe LOCUS 7. $ 49; 


'T he GAA Hts Locusr was ſeen in-ſeveral parts of England 3 in 
4 and many dreadful conſequences were apprehended from its ap- 
pearance. This inſect is three inches long, and has two feelers an inch 
in length. The head and horns are browniſh ; about the mouth blue, 

as alſo N inſide of the larger legs; the ſhield on the back greeniſh ; the 
upper ſide of the body brown, ſpotted with black, the under ſido purple; 

the upper wings brown, with ſmall duſky ſpots, a larger at the tips; the 


under wings tranſparent, light brown, tinctured with green, a dark cloud 


of ſpots neat the tips, This inſect has threatened us often with its viſita- 
tions; and is truly terrible where it is bred. No animal in the creation 
multiplies ſo. faſt, if the fun be warm, and the foil 1 in which their eggs 
are depoſited. dry. 

When locuſts take the field, we are end they have a leader whoſe 


flight they obſerve, and pay a ſtrict attention to. They appear, at a diſ- 


tance, like a black cloud, which, as it approaches, gathers on the hori- 
zon, and almoſt hides the light of the day. Oſten the huſpandman ſees 
this imminent calamity paſs away, and the whole ſwarm proceed onward 


to ſome leſs fortunate country: but wretched is the diſtrict on which they 


ſettle ; they ravage the meadow and the arable ground; ſtrip the trees of 


their leaves, and the garden of its beauty: a few minutes deſtroy the ex- 
pectations of a year, and induce famine. Fn the tropical climates they are 
not fo dreadful as in the fouthern parts of Europe; for there the power 
of vegetation is ſo great, that a ſmall interval repairs. the calamity : but 
our yerdure muſt wait the enſuing ſpring to repair the damage; beſides, 
in their long flights to theſe parts, they are famiſhed, and therefore more 
voracious where they ſettle. But what they devour is not equal in da- 
mage to what they deſtrey. Their bite is thought to contaminate the 


plant, and prevent its vegetation. To uſe the expreſſion of the huſband- 


man, they burn whatever they touch, and leave the marks of their de- 


vaſtation for two or three years enſuing. | But, if noxious while living, 
they are worſe when dead; wherever they fall, they infect the air, and 

the ſmell is inſupportable. | 
In the year 1690, a cloud of locuſts entered Ruſſia i in three places, | 


and ſpread themſelves over Poland and Lithuania, in ſuch aſtoniſhing 
multitudes, that the air was darkened, and the earth covered with their 
numbers. In ſome places they were "ſeen lying dead, heaped on each 
other four feet deep; in others, they covered the ſurface like a black 


oloth; the trees bent bencath * weight s ; and the damage which the 


country 
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To cue ſuſtained ercgeded computation. In 1724, Doctor Shaw was a 
Vitneſs in Barbary. of their devaſtations. They firſt appeared ar the end of 


March, when the wind had been foutherly "for! ſome time. In April, 


ow! numbers were ſo vaſtly increaſed, that in the heat of che;day they 
rmed themſelves into large ſwarms, which appeared like clouds, and 
darkened the ſun. In May they diſappeared, retiring into the plains to 
depoſit cheir eggs. In June the young made their appearance, form- 
ing many compact bodies of ſeveral hundred yards ſquare; which after- 
wards marching forward, climbed trees, walls, and houſes, eating every 
thing green in their way. The inhabitants, to ſtop their progreſs, laid 
trenches all over their fields and gardens, filling them with water. Some 
placed large quantities of heath, ſtubble, and combuſtible matter, in 
rows, and ſet them on fire on the approach of the locuſts: but the 
trenches were quickly filled up, and the fires put out, by the vaſt number 
of {warms that ſugceeded each other. A day or two after one of theſe 
was in motion, others juſt hatched came gleaning after them, gnawing 
off the young branches, and the very bark of the trees. Having lived 
near a month in this manner, they arrived at their full growth, and threw 
off their worm - like ſtate, by caſting their ſæins. To prepare for this 
change, they fixed their hinder feet to ſome buſh or twig, or corner of a 
ſtone; when, by an undulating motion, their heads would firſt appear, 


= and ſoon after their bodies. The whole transformation was performed in 


ſeven or eight minutes; after which, they were a little while languiſhing ; 
but when the ſuri and air had hardened their wings, and dried up their 
. mgiſture, © they returned to their former greedineſs, with additional 
ſtrength and agility.” After laying their eggs, they directed their courſe. 
northward, and probably periſhed in the ſea: . It is ſaid that the holes 
theſe animals make, to depoſit their eggs, are four feet deep in the 
ground; the eggs are about fourſcore in number, of the ſize of caraway 
cComfits, and bundled up together in cluſters. 

It ſeems probable that, by means of a very dry ſeaſon in the heart of 
Africa, they are propagated in ſuch numbers, that the vegetables are not 
ſufficient to ſuſtain them; but, being obliged to find out other countries, 
they traverſe ſandy deſerts, where finding nothing to allure ' them + 
from their height, they. proceed forward, and thus come into Europe, 
where they alight on the firſt green paſtures. 

Locuſts are eaten in many kingdoms of the Eaſt, and are cloght * in 


fall nets ; they parch them over. the fire in'an earthen pan; and _ 
| 7 their 


THE LOCUST. 287 
their vings and legs are fallen off, they turn reddiſh like boiled ſhrimps. 
The natives of Wy eat them fried with ſalt; they are laid to taſte 
like crayfiſh. 

There is a locuſt in Tonquin about the bigneſs of the top of a finger, 
and as long as the firſt joint, It breeds in the earth, in low grounds, In 
January or February they iſſue from the earth in vaſt ſwarms ;- at firſt 
they can hardly fly, ſo that they often fall into the rivers in great num- 
bers; and the natives, in theſe months, watch the rivers, to take them 
up in multitudes in ſmall nets. They either eat them freſh, broiled on 
the coals, or pickle them for keeping. They are conſidered as a great 
delicacy in that part of the world, as well by the rich as the poor. They 
are regularly brought to market. 

The G EAT Wesr-InDian Locusry individually conſidered, is the 
moſt formidable; about the thickneſs of a gooſe- quill; the body divid- 
ed into nine or ten joints, in all ſix or ſeven inches long. It has two 
ſmall eyes, ſtanding out of the head like thoſe of crabs, and two feelers 
like long hair; the whole body is ſtudded with ſmall excreſcences, which 
are not much bigger than the points of pins; the ſhape is roundiſh, and 
the body diminiſhes in circumference to the tail, which is fotked into 
two horns; between theſe there is a ſort of a ſheath, containing a ſmall 
dangerous ſting, If apy perſon happens to touch this inſect, he is fure to 
be ſtung, and is immediately taken with a ſhivering and trembling, 
which may ſoon be checked by rubbing the place affected with a little 

Im-oil. 

1 there be a ſpecies of Calexkr that lives in the woods and 
fields, yet we are beſt acquainted with the Houſe- Cricket, whoſe voice 
is ſo well known behind a country fire in a winter's evening. The 
cricket very much reſembles the graſshopper in ſhape, manner of rumin- 

ating, voice, leaping, and method of propagatian. It differs in colour, 
which is uniformly a ruſty brown; its food is various, and its place of 
reſidence moſt uivally the warmeſt chinks of a country hearth ; where 
they once make their abode, they are ſure to propagate. They are of a 
moſt chilly nature, ſeldom leaving the fire- ſide; and, if undiſturbed, are 
ſeen to hop from their retreats to chirrup at the blaze. The wood- 
cricket is extremely timorous ; but the chimney-cricket, being uſed to 
noiſes, diſregards them, and people near it, Whether the voice of this 
animal is formed by a fine membrane at the baſe of the wings, is not aſ- 
certained ; nor do we know the uſe of this voice, ſince anatomical in- 
ſpection bas not been able to diſcover: the ſmalleſt organs of hearing: 
PART VI No. 30. 7 3 N | doubtleſs 
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doubtleſs they can diſtinguiſh ſounds, though probably not like the more 
perfect ranks of nature: certainly their call is often regularly anſwered : 
none but males are vocal. As the cricket lives chiefly in the dark, its 
eyes ſeem formed for obſcurity ; to ſurpriſe it, requires only to light a 
candle unexpectedly, by which being dazzled; it cannot find the way 
back to its retreat. It is very. voracious ; eats bread, flour, meat ; 1s 
fond of ſugar : never drinks. Except in the very coldeſt weather, never 
ceaſes chirping. JS | Is 
Ol all the kinds the More-Caicxer is moſt extraordinary; is a large 
inſect, two inches and a half in length, and three quarters of an inch in 
breadth.. At the extremity of the tail are two hairy excreſcences, re- 
ſembling in ſome ſenſe the tail of a mouſe. The body has eight ſcaly 
Joints or ſeparate folds, brown above, deeper tinged below ; wings long, 
narrow, terminate in a point; each has a blackiſh line running down it; 
when extended, they ſeem much broader than could be ſuppoſed. The 
mield of the breaſt is firm, blackiſh, and hairy; the fore-feet, which are 
this animal's principal inſtruments of burrowing, are ſtrong, webbed, 
and hairy ; it generally runs backward ; lives under ground, where it 
burrows faſter than a mole. Is thought to be amphibious. Is deteſted 
by gardeners ; for in a ſingle night it will run along a furrow newly 
ſown, and rob it of all its contents. Its legs are ſo formed that it can 
penetrate the earth in every direction; before, behind, and above. At 
night it ventures from its under-ground habitation, and has its chirping 
call. The female makes a cell of clammy earth, large enough to hold 
two hazle nuts, and in this ſhe lays her eggs. The whole neſt equals a 
- hen's egg, is cloſed up, and well defended from the air and enemies. 
The eggs are generally a hundred and fifty, white, the ſize of a carraway. 
The black beetle, being an under-ground inhabitant, would devour or 
deſtroy the eggs ; to prevent this, the female mole-cricket is often poſted 
as a centinel near the neſt ; and when the black invader plunges in to 
ſeize its prey, the guardian inſect ſeizes him behind, and inſtantly bites 
him in two, Wherever the neſt is, there ſeems a fortification, avenues, ' 
and entrenchments drawn round it; numberleſs winding ways lead to it, 
and a ditch is drawn about it, which few of its inſe& enemies are able to 
paſs; alſo, at the approach of winter, they carry their neſt away, and 
fink it deeper in the ground, that the froſt may have no influence in re- 
tarding the young brood, As the weather grows milder, they raiſe their 
magazine till near the ſurface, to receive the genial influence of the ſun, 
without expoſing it. Should the froſt unexpectedly return, they fink it 
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THE EAR WIG, THE FRO 


* 


1 F all this claſs of inſects, the EARwIG undergoes the ſmalleſt change; 


This animal is ſo common it ſcarce needs a deſcription : its ſwift- 
neſs in the reptile ſtate is not leſs remarkable than its indefatigable velo- 


_ City when on the wing. That it is very prolific appears from its num- 


It is provided with fix feet; and two feelers : the 
againſt aſ- 


bers; it 1s harmleſs. 
tail is forked, and with this it often attempts to defend itſelf 
failants ; but its attempts no way ſerve to defend it. 
its ſlender figure has ſubjected it to an imputation which has more than 
once proved its deſtruction. Theſe reproaches are groundleſs. It lives 
. among flowers, and deſtroys them. When fruit has been wounded by 


— 


flies, the earwig generally comes in for a ſecond feaſt, and ſucks thoſe 


Juices they began to broach. 


The earwig is hatched from an egg. There are various kinds of this 


animal, which chuſe different places to breed in; in general, under the 


bark of plants, or in the clefts of trees beginning to decay. They proceed 
from the egg in that reptile ſtate in which they are moſt commonly ſeen ; 
as they grow larger, the wings under the ſkin begin to burgeon. It is 
amazing how very little room four large wings take up before they are 
protruded: their ſheath folds and covers them ſo neatly, that the animal 


ſeems without wings; and, when burſt from confinement, they can be 


cloſely folded into a very narrow compaſs. When the earwig has become 
winged, it flies in purſuit of the female, which is its whole buſineſs, It 
lives, in its winged ſtate, but a few days; and having provided poſteri- 
ty, dries up and dies. {=} | > 
To this order of inſe&s we may refer the Cucxow-S#1T or FRoTH- 
Worm, that is often found hid in a frothy matter on the ſurface of plants. 
It has an oblong, obtuſe body; a large head, with ſmall eyes; four 
wings, the external duſky brown, marked with two white ſpots; the 
head black. The ſpume in which it wallows is its own formation, and 
reſembles frothy ſpittle. It proceeds from the vent and other parts of the 
animal; if wiped away, a new quantity will quickly ſucceed, Within this 
ſpume it acquires four tubercles on its back, wherein are the wings; 
theſe burſting, it becomes winged, flies to meet its mate, and prolong 
its kind, | | | 2 
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The Warzr TivuLahas an oblong fender body, four feet fixed on the 
breaſt, four feelers near the mouth; four weak wings, apparently not 
proper for flying, but leaping only. It runs with wonderful lightneſs on 
the ſurface of the water, ſo as ſcarcely to put it in motion. It is ſome- 
times ſeen in rivers, and on their banks, eſpecially under ſhady trees ; and 
generally in ſwarms. 

The Common Warzz-FLy alſo breeds in this ſame manner. This 
is by ſome called the Notonecta, becauſe it does not ſwim on its belly, 
but on its back: nor can we help admiring that fitneſs in this inſect for 
its ſituation, as it feeds on the under fide of plants which grow on the 
ſurface of the water; therefore, being n mouth upwards, it feeds 
with greater convenience. 

The WartEtr-ScoRPION is near an inch in length, and about half an 
inch in breadth. Its body nearly oval, very flat and thin; its tail long 
and pointed, The head fimall; the feelers appear like legs, reſembling 
the claws of a ſcorpion, but without points. This inſect is generally 
found in ponds, and is very tyrannical and rapacious. It deſtroys 
twenty times as many as its hunger requires. I have ſeen one of theſe, 
put into a baſon of water, in which were thirty or forty worms of the li- 

Hula kind, each as large as itſelf, deſtroy them all in few minutes, 
getting on their backs, and piercing with its trunk through their body. 


Theſe animals however, though ſo formidable to others, are nevertheleſs - 


_ themſelves greately overrun with a little kind of louſe, about the ſize of 
a mt, which very probably repays the injury which the water-ſcorpion 


inflicts upon others. 
Water ſcorpions live in the. water by day ; out of which they riſe in. 


the duſk of the evening, and flying from place to place, betake them- 
ſelves, in queſt of food, to other waters. The inſe&, before its wings 
are grown, remains 1n the place where it was produced; but, when per- 


fect, ſallies forth in ſearch of a companion, to continue its . 


THE EPHE ME RA. 


HAT . ſhould be a tribe of flies whoſe duration extends but to 


a day, ſeems ſurpriſing ; but the ſurpriſe increaſes, when we 1. 
| | | | to 
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told that ſome of this kind ſeem limited to an hour. The reptile from 
which they are bred is not ſhort-lived ; but ene lives. two years, 


? 


and many times three. 


 Ephemeras, of which are various kinds, are produced from eggs, in the 


fore of worms; from whence they change to aurelias, a kind of middle 
ſtate between a worm and a fly ; from whence they take their laſt muta- 


tion into a beautiful fly, of longer or ſhorter duration, according to its 


kind. 
The ephemera fly is a beautiful winged inſect, of ſtrong fimilitude to 


the butterfly, both in ſhape, wings, and ſize; but its wings are not covered 


with painted feathers, but are very tranſparent and thin; has four wings; 


the uppermoſt much the largeſt : when at reſt, generally lays its wings 


one over the other, on the back. The body is long; has ſix rings, larger 
at the origin than the extremity; from this proceeds a tail longer than all 
the reſt of the fly, conſiſting. ſometimes of three threads of equal length, 


fometimes of two long and one ſhort, To acquire this beautiful form, 


the inſect has undergone ſeveral tranſmutations : but the hour of its per- 
fection is the hour of its death; the reptile of this fly inhabits the water, 
and reſembles fiſhes in many particulars ; having gills by which ir 
breathes at the bottom, and the tapering form of aquatic animals. Theſe 


inſe&s have fix ſcaly legs, fixed on their corſelet. Their head is trian- 


gular : the eyes placed forward, diſtinguiſhed by their largeneſs and co- 
lour, The mouth has teeth ; the body conſiſts of ſix rings; that next the 
corſelet largeſt, growing leſs and leſs to the end; the laſt ring is the 
ſhorteſt, from which the three threads proceed, which are as long as the 
whole body. Thus the reptile reſembles the fly; and only requires 
wings to be near perfection. 

There are ſeveral kinds of this animal, and their aurelias are of diffe- 
rent colours; yellow, brown, or cream- coloured. Some bore themſelves 
cells at the bottom of the water, from which they never ſtir out, but feed 
on the mud compoſing the walls of their habitation; others range about in 


the water, or quit that element to feed on plants by the river ſide, and 


then return to it for ſafety and protection. 

The reptile, though it lives long, offers little to excite curioſity; hid 

at the bottom of the water, it feeds almoſt wholly within its narrow habita- 

tion. Into its fly ſtate it crowds its moſt various tranſactions. The ſign where. 

by to know that theſe reptiles will change into flies ſhortly, is a protuberance 

of wings on the back; ſo that the wings are in ſome degree viſible through 
- : their 
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a INSEOTS. 


| ane | external ſheath. Along the banks of the W r the Seine 


Paris, about three days in the midſt of ſummer, their numbers and 
aſſiduity are aſtoniſhing: the whole air ſeems alive with the new-born 


race, and the earth is covered with their remains. The avrelias beneath 
the water wait only for evening to begin their transformation. The moſt 


early ſhake off their old garments about eight o'clock ; the later before 


nine. They are ſcarce lifted above the water, ere their old ſheathing 
ſkin burſts; and through 1 it a fly iſſues, whoſe wings, the ſame inſtant, 
are unfolded, and lift it into the air. Millions thus riſe to the ſurface ; 
and fill every quarter with their flutrerings. But the whole ſoon fall to 
the ground, and cover the earth, like a deep ſnow ; every object they 
touch becomes fatal ; and they inſtantly die, if they bit even againſt each 


other. | 
The males feem only bora to die: they follow not the oppoſite ſex ; but 


. after flutcering an hour gr two, they drop. But the females are ſcarce riſen 


from the water and have dried their wings, ere theyhaſten todrop theireggs 
f they happen to flutter on land, they depoſite their burthen 

where they drop. We know not how theſe eggs are fecundated. The females 

are in ſuch haſte to depoſite their eggs, that multitudes fall to the ground; 


but the greateſt part are laid in the water. As they flutter on the ſurface, 


two cluſters are ſeen iſſuing from the extremity of their body; each con- 


It would ſeem there was a neceſſity for ſuch fertility, as in its reptile ſtate 
it is the favorite food of every kind of freſn- water fiſh, In vain theſe little 
animals form galleries at the bottom of the river ; many kinds of fiſh break 
in on their retreats, and thin their numbers. Theſe inſects are the moſt 
grateful bait for fiſh. The uſual date of theſe flies is two or three hours; 


yet ſome live ſeveral days; and one kind, after quitting the water, has to 


5 another caſe or ſkin. Theſe are often ſeen in fields and woods, but 


frequently in the vicinity of water. They are often found ſticking on walls 


and trees, with the head downwards, without changing place, or ſenſible 
motion; waiting for the moment when they ſhall be diveſted of their laſt 
garment, which ſometimes does not happen ot two or three Gay 8. 
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CATERPILLARS. 


JIATERPILLARS alone, with their butterflies and moths, make a 

third part of inſects. In their butterfly ſtate, they are prodigiouſly 
beautiful and ſplendid. The fly may therefore well excite our curioſity 
to examine the reptile. | 


Caterpillars may be diſtinguiſhed from worms or maggots by Weir 


feet; they are the earlieſt ſeen in ſpring on almoſt every vegetable and 
tree, eating its leaves. They have feet before and behind, and move 
forward by arch-like ſteps made by their fore and hinder parts: they 
climb vegetables, and ftretch themſelves out from their boughs and 
ſtalks, to reach food at a diſtance; have from eight feet to ſixteen. A 
butterfly or a moth is diſtinguithed by its wings covered with a paint- 
ed duſt, of various beauty, „ 
Their tranſmutations are more numerous than thoſe of inſects yet men- 
tioned; they are placed in the third order of changes by Swammerdam. 


When excluded from the egg, they aſſume the form of a ſmall caterpillar, 


which feeds and grows larger every day, often changing its ſkin, but 
preſerving its form. When come to a certain magnitude, it diſcontinues 


eating, makes itſelf a covering or huſk, in which it remains wrapped up, 
ſeemingly without life or motion ; and after ſome time ſpent in this ſtate, 


it burſts confinement, and comes forth a beautiful butterfly. 


Experience proves that Caterpillars are hatched from the eggs of but- | 


terflies ; and the fly is very careful in depoſiting its eggs where they are 


likely to be hatched with greateſt ſafety and ſucceſs. During winter, 


they are in an egg ſtate z and brave the rigours and humidity of climate: 
often expoſed to its changes, ſtill they preſerve the latent principle of life 
which is to be exerted at the approach of ſpring, _ 

But all caterpillars riſe not from eggs in ſpring; for many have ſub- 
ſiſted in their aurelia ſtate during the rigours of winter; ſome incloſed in 


a kind of ſhell, which they ſpun for themſelves at the end of autumn; 
ſome concealed under the bark of trees; others in the chinks of old 


walls; and many buried under ground. From theſe iſſue a variety of 
butterflies, and adorn. the early part of the year with flutterings. Some 
caterpillars continue in their reptile ſtate through the ſevere ſeaſon, in 
ſome ſecure retreat, where they remain morticnleſs and inſenſible, as if 
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294 INSECTS. 


| actually 44 Of this kind are found great . toge ther, :ncloſed in 
one common web, to protect them from the injuries gf air. Some but- 
ter flies live all the winter: theſe are found lilgleſs ang motionleſs in the 

hollows of trees, or the clefts of timber; but, being approached to a fire, 
they recover life and activity, and ſeem to anticipate the deſires of ſpring. 
Many are hatched from their egg at the foot of a tree, and climb to its 
leaves for ſubſiſtence : the eggs of others have been glued by the parent 
butterfly to the leaves; and they are no ſooner excluded from the ſhell, 

but they find themſelves in the midſt * plenty. 

The caterpillar recent from the egg is ſmall and feeble, and ſeems 
to make no great conſumption; rm as it increaſes in magnitude it im- 
proves in appetite ; and when adult is ravenous. A lingle caterpillar 
will eat double its own weight of leaves in a 3 

The body of a caterpillar is compoſed of rings, pretty near circular or 
oval; generally twelve; membranaceous. The head is connected to the 
firſt ring by the neck, which is generally ſo ſhort it is ſcarce viſible: the 
head is covered by a ſhell; the Jaws are placed rather vertically, each 
armed with a Jarge thick rooth, with which ſome defend themſelves 

againſt 'their enemies. Though the mouth be ſhut, the teeth are unco- 
vered, and ſeldom without employment. Many, while young, eat only 
the ſucculent part of the leaf, and leave the fibres; others eat the whole 
leaf clean away. Some eat all day long, others have their hours of re- 
paſt, and ſome chuſe the night: to attack a leaf, it places the edge of the 
leaf between its feet, which keep it ſteady, while the teeth are cutting it: i 
theſe act ſomewhat like a gardener's ſheers ; and every morſel is {wallowed 
as igen as cut. Some feed on very narrow 88 not broader than 
gFmouths ; theſe. it devours from the point. 
f their feet the fix foremoſt have a ſhining griſtly covering; and are 
called ſhelly legs. The hindmoſt, whatever be their number, are ſoft 
and flexible, and are called membranaceous. With regard to their exter- 
nal figure, they are either ſmooth or hairy : the firſt kind is ſoft to the 
touch, or hard like ſhagreen; the latter hairy, and as it were thorny; - 
and generally, if handled, ſtings like nettles. 
Caterpillars, in general, have ſix ſmall black ſpots on the fore ring, a 
little to the ſide of the head: three larger than the others, convex and 
tranſparent: theſe Reaumur takes to be eyes. 
Ihe ſtigmata, or holes on its ſides, through w which it is ſuppoſed to 
- breathe, are eaſily diſcoverable : nine on a ſide, rather nearer the belly 
than the back; a hole for every ring of the body, except the * 
third, 
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THE CATERPILLAR. „ 


third, and the laſt. Theſe oval openings may be conſidered as ſo many 
mouths, through which the inſect breathes into its lungs, which are con- 


ſequently eighteen. They appear at firſt view to be hollow cartilaginous 
tubes, mother-of-pearl colour. They often unite with each other ; ſome 


open into the inteſtinesFand ſome go to different parts of the ſurface of the 
body. That theſe convey air, appears from the experiment of Malpighi ; 
who by ſtopping up the mouths of theſe ſtigmata with oil, quickly ſuffo- 
cated the animal. Oil on other parts of the body, leaving the ſtigmata free, 
| ſeemed innocent; the inſect continued to move and eat as uſual : he rubbed 
on the ſtigmata of one ſide, and it underwent a partial convulſion, but re- 
covered ſoon after. Caterpillars will live in an exhauſted receiver ſeve- 
ral days. 15 N 

The inteſtines run ſtraight from the mouth to the anus. They reſem- 
ble a number of ſmall bags opening into each other; ſtrengthened on 
both ſides by a fleſhy cord, by which they are united. Caterpillars often 
caſt the internal coat of their inteſtines with their food, in their frequent 
changes. But the inteſtines take up a ſmall part of the body, compared 
to the fatty ſubſtance in which they are involved. This ſubſtance 
changes its colour when the inſect's metamorphoſis approaches, and from 
white uſually becomes yellow. All caterpillars ſpin at onetime or other, 
like the ſilk-worm. — * 5 
Many caterpillars change their ſkins five or fix times in a ſeaſon; and 
this caſt- off covering ſeems fo complete, that it might be miſtaken for 
the real inſect. Among hairy caterpillars, the caſt ſkin is covered with 
hair z the feer, as well griſtly as membranous, remaining ; even the 
parts which nothing but a microſcope can diſcover, are viſible in it; all 
the parts of the head ; not only the {kull, but the teeth, As the time 
approaches for the caterpillar to caft its ſkin, its colours become more 
feeble, and the ſkin ſeems to wither and dry like a leaf no longer ſupplied 
with moiſture, A day or two before the critical hour, the inſect ceaſes 
to eat, loſes its uſual activity, and ſeems immoveable : it ſeeks ſecurity ; 
and, no longer timorous, ſeems regardleſs of the touch. It often bends it- 
| ſelf, elevates its back, ſtretches itſelf to its utmoſt extent: lifts up its head, 
and lets it fall, waves it three or four times from fide to fide, and then 
remains quiet. At length, ſome of the rings of its body, particularly the 
firſt and ſecond, ſwell conſiderably, the old fkin diſtends and burſts ; till, 

by repeated ſwellings and contractions in- every ring, the animal diſen- 
gages itſelf, and creeps from its inconvenient covering, in the ſpace of a 


minute; and ſeems to enjoy new vigour, as well as colouring and beauty. 


Ihe hairy preſerve their hair; for every hair appears to have been drawn. 
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A new crop of hair. grows between the old ſkin and the _ and probably 
helps to throw off the external covering. 
The caterpillar begins at laſt to prepare for its change i into a chryſalis. | 
It is probable all parts of the butterfly lay hid in the infect, in its reptile 
ſtate; and, when perfected, its firſt great and printipal change is into an 
aurelia, or chryſalis. Preparatory to this, it attaches itſelf to the ſtalk 
or ſtem of the plant, often voids even the internal membrane which lined 
its inteſtines... Thoſe which ſpin a web, ſet about that operation; thoſe 
which have already ſpun, await the change in patience. When it has 
done ſpinning, it ſtrikes in the claws of the two feet under the tail, and 
afterwards forces in the tail itſelf. If taken from the web they appear in 
great languor ; and, incapable of walking, thus they remain one or two 
days, preparing to change; their bodies Vene into a bow, which they 
occaſionally ſtraighten. As their change approaches, their body becomes 
more and: more bent; their extenſions and convulſive contractions more 
frequent. The animal quits the hinder part of its ſkin to drive itſelf up 
into the fore part, {till continuing to heave and work as before; the ſkull 
burſts into three pieces; and an opening is made in the three firſt rings, 
through which the inſect thruſts forth its naked body, with ſtrong efforts, 
and gets free from its caterpillar ſkin. Now the parts of the future 
butterfly cge viſible; but ſo ſoft, that the ſmalleſt touch diſcompoſes 
them. The animal is now become helpleſs and motionleſs; waiting 
for the air to dry up its ſuperficial moiſture, and ſupply it with a cruſt N 
for reſiſting injuries: it is now green. In ten or twelve hours its parts 
harden, its external covering becomes firm; and in about four-and- 
twenty hours the chryſalis may be handled without danger. Such is the 
little pod or cone ſo common by every pathway, ſticking to nettles, and 
ſometimes ſhining like poliſhed gold; whence its name, Chryſalis 
Some mix ſand with their gummy and moiſt webs, to ſtrengthen the 
incruſtation; others bury themſelves in the ground. Thoſe that are to 
remain in chis ſtate but a few days, chooſe ſome tender leaf, which they 
render more pliant by diffuſing a kind of glue on it: the leaf gradually 
curls up, and withering as it enfolds, the inſect wraps itſelf within it. 
Others faſten their rails to a tree, or to the firſt worm- hole they meet in 
a beam, and there wait. Such as are to lie ſeveral months in this ſtate, 
act with greater circumſpection: either mix their web with ſand, or 
build deeper in wood. Such as prefer the leaves of willows, break their 
er twigs into ſmall pieces, then n them to powder; and, by 
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their glutinous filk make a kind of paſte, in which they enwrap them- 
ſelves. Many are the forms they aſſume in this helpleſs ſtate ; and 
often the moſt deformed butterflies iſſue from the moſt beautiful aure- 
lias. Some continue in this ſtate ten days, fome a month, ſome a year. 
The ſame ſpecies of inſect does not at all times aſſume the ſame hue as 
an aurelia. In ſome the beautiful gold colour is found; in others it is 
wanting. It is formed by a beautiful tranſparent brown varniſh, laid on 
a white ground; the white gleaming through. In this ſtate, the life of 
the inſet may be retarded or quickened, without injury: the firſt, by 
preventing the evaporation of its humidity ; but, by evaporating its 
moiſture, in a warm ſituation, the animal aſſumes its winged ſtate before 
its uſual time. 

If ſhuc up within a cone, the butterfly, always gets rid of the natural 
internal {kin of the chryſalis before it eats its way through the cone. 
Jo attain this, there ſeems a violent agitation in the humours of the 
body. Its fluids ſeem driven rapidly through the veſſels; it labours 
violently with its legs, and ſtruggles to get free. Theſe motions con- 
curring with the growth of the wings and body, the brittle ſkin which 
covers it at length gives way, by burſting in four diſtinct and regular 
pieces. The ſkin of the head and legs firſt ; then the ſkin at the back 
diſengages the back and wings. The butterfly, as if fatigued, remains 
quiet for ſome time, its wings pointed downward, its legs fixed in the 
ſkin it had juſt thrown off. Its wings take up ſuch little room, one 
would wonder where they were hidden : but ſoon after they expand fo 
rapidly, the eye can ſcarce attend their unfolding ; they become five 
times larger than before, growing thinner as they become broader ; all 
the ſpots and paintings, before ſcarce diſcernible, are proportionably 
extended; ſo that what ſeemed only confuſed, unmeaning points, now 
become diſtin&t and beautiful ornaments. The wings, ſo ſuddenly ex- 
tended, appear like wet paper, ſoft, and wrinkled, In half an hour 
they ary, and their wrinkles diſappear. , The butterfly diſcharges three 
or four Grops of a blood-coloured liquid, as the laſt remains of its ſu- 
perfluous moiſture. The exit of aurelias incloſed within a cone, is 
more difficulr, as they have the cone to break through: but this they 
quickly pertorm by butts with the head violently againſt it, and probably 
with their eyes, that are Tough and like a file, rubbing the internal ſur- 
face away. 


The butterfly needs no other food than the dews of Heaven, and 
| the 
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the honeyed juices diſtilled bm every "TAN T hoſe of the warm cli- 
mates. are the largeſt and moſt beautiful. 

Butterflies bave four wings ; and, though two of them be cut off can 
fly with the two remaining. They are tranſparent, but rendered opake 
5 the feathery duſt with which they are covered; of different dimen- 
ſions and forms, generally ſupported on a footſtalk, regularly laid on the 
whole ſurface, and of a perfectly beautiful arrangement, like the tiles of 


an houſe; thoſe of one rank a little covered by thoſe that follow: on 


one part may be ſeen oval ſtuds; on another, cluſters of ſtuds heart- 

formed, or long, or triangular; interſperſed with taller ſtuds. The 

wing is compoſed of ſeveral thick nerves, very ſtrong, though light. 

The animal ſupports itſelf long in air, although its flight be not grace- 
ful. When the butterfly deſigns to viſit a conſiderable diſtance, it 
aſcends and deſcends; going ſometimes to the right, ſometimes to the 
left; it flies thus irregularly in purſuit of its mate, which it can diſcover 
ata mile's diſtance. 

Ihe animal may be divided into three parts; the head, che corſelet, 
and the body. The body is the hinder part compoſed of rings, gene- 
rally concealed under long hair, with which that part is clothed. The 

corſelet is more ſolid than the reſt of the body, becauſe the fore wings, 
and the legs, are fixed therein. The legs are ſix; four only are uſed by 
the animal; the two fore legs being often concealed in the long hair of 
the body. Theſe parts internally have the ſame ſet of veſſels in the 
butterfly as in the caterpillar; but the blood or humours which in the 
caterpillar circulated from the tail to the head, in the butterfly circulate 
from the head to the tail. | 

he eyes of butterflies have not all the ſame form; ſome are large, 
others ſmall; ſome are the larger portion of a ſphere, others but juſt 
appearing from the head. In the outward coat of all 1s a luſtre, offering 

the colours of the rainbow; it reſembles a multiplying glaſs ; having a 

great number of ſides, or facets, like moſt other inſects. 

Leuwenhoek aſſerts there are above ſix thouſand facets on the cornea 
of a flea, Puget adapted the cornea of a fly to ſee objects through it 
by means of a microſcope ; and nothing could exceed the ſtrange- 
neſs of its repreſentations : a ſoldier, ſeen through it, appeared an army 

of pigmies ; for it multiplied and diminiſhed objects: the arch of a 
bridge exhibited a moſt magnificent ſpectacle; and the flame of a candle 

ſeemed a beautiful illumination. 


Butterflies, like moſt flying inſects, have on their heads two feelers, 
55 movable 
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bedable at their baſe; and having a great number of 3 joints, to turn 
them in every direction. Thoſe of butterflies are placed at the top of 

the head, pretty near the external edge of each eye. | 

The trunk, few inſects of the butterfly kind are without. This is 
placed exactiy between the eyes; and, when not employed in ſeeking | 
nouriſhment, is rolled up, like a curl. A butterfly, when feeding, ſer- | % 
tles on ſome flower ; the trunk is then uncurled, thruſt our, and is em- 9 
loyed in ſearching the flower to its very bottom, be it ever ſo deep. 
This trunk conſiſts of two equal hollow tubes, nicely joined to each other, 
like the pipes of an organ. i 
But the greateſt number fly by nice theſe are MoTas. Butterflies =_ 
fly by day, moths by night. They are diſtinguiſhed by their antennæ or 
feelers : thoſe of the butterfly being clubbed, or knobbed at the end ; 8 0 
thoſe of the moth pointed. * 
The general rule among inſets is, that the female is larger than the 1 
male: : the male ſmaller and ſlenderer; the female more thick and over © 71 
If they be diſturbed while united, the female flies off with the male on = 
her back, who ſeems entirely paſſive. The females of many moths and mi: 
butterflies ſeem to have aſſumed their form merely to fecundate their eggs, MY 
and lay them. After a junction with the male of about half an hour, they - vid 
depoſite their eggs, and die: they are impregnated by the male at one | 1 


aperture, and lay their eggs by another. Their eggs are diſpoſed in te 1 
body like a bed of chaplets; when excluded, are whitiſh: ſome oval, wi 
ſome round, ſome flatted. The ſhell of the egg, though ſolid, is chin 1. 


and tranſparent; each egg contains but one caterpillar. The butterfly, i is 
careful to place her brood only on plants that afford good nouriſhment to 
its poſterity; not the plant moſt grateful to itſelf in its winged ſtate, but 
ſuch as it has fed on, in its reptile form. Theſe eggs are attached to the 
leaves of the favourite plant, by a ſort of glue; ſometimes round the ten- 
der ſhoots of plants, in the form of a bracelet, or a ring, two hundred in 
each. Some ſecure their eggs, by covering them with hair, plucked 
from their own bodies, for warmth, and concealment. 
All female moths lay their eggs ſhortly after they leave the chryſalis; 
but many butterflies flutter the whole ſummer without laying, till to- 
wards winter: ſome continue the winter in hollows of trees, nor provide 
for poſterity till the beginning of April, when they leave their retreats, de- 
polite their eggs and die. 
| The caterpillar has of all animals the greateſt number of enemies 
and exiſts by irs ſurpriſing fecundity. Some animals devour them by 
PART VI. No. 31. 4 hundreds; 
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row and its mate, that have young, deſtroy three thouſand caterpillars in 


= " ; 


[f hundreds; others, more minute, deſtroy them in various ways : 4 ſpar- 
=. a week. Some of the caterpillar kind, that ſeem fitted only to eat leaves, 
| + © will however eat each other; the ſtrongeſt devouring the weak, in pre- 
ference to their vegetable food. That which lives on the oak, ſeizes its 
companions, when it can, by the firſt rings, and inflicts a deadly wound; 


then feaſts in tranquillity on its prey. 3 „ 
Mꝗł-any flies lay their eggs either on or within their bodies; and as theſe 
& ' turn into worms, the caterpillar nouriſhes a brood of inteſtine enemies, 
1 that muſt ſhortly be its deſtruction. Towards the end of Auguſt,” ſays 
Reaumur, I perceived a little fly, of a beautiful gold colour, buſily em- 
ployed on the body of a large caterpillar, of that kind which feeds upon 
cabbage. I gently ſeparated that part of the leaf on which theſe inſets 
were placed, from the reſt of the plant, and placed it where I Ma ob- 
ſerve them more at my eaſe. The fly, wholly taken up by the buſineſs in 
Which it was employed, walked along the caterpillar's body, now. and 
then remaining fixed to a particular ſpot. Upon this occaſion, I per- 
ceived it every now and then dart a ſting, which it carried at the end of 
its tail, into the caterpillar's body, and then drew it out again, to repeat 
the ſame operation in another place. It was not difficult for me to con- 
jecture the buſineſs which engaged this animal ſo earneſtly; its whole aim 
was to depoſite its eggs in the caterpillar's body; which was to ſerve as a 
proper retreat for bringing them to perfection. The reptile, thus rudely 
treated, ſeemed to bear all very patiently, only moving a little when ſtung 
too deeply; which, however, the fly ſeemed entirely to diſregard. I took 
particular care to feed this caterpillar; which ſeemed to me to continue 
as voracious and vigorous as any of the reſt of its kind. In about ten or 
twelve days, it changed into an aurelia, which ſeemed gradually to decline, 
and died. Upon examining its internal parts, the animal was entirely de- 
voured by worms; which, however, did not come to perfection, as it is 


7 * 


probable they had not enough to ſuſtain them within“ 
The large cabbage caterpillar is ſo ſubject to this injury, that, at certain 
ſeaſons, it is much eaſier to find them with than without them. The ich- 
neumon : y particularly infeſts theſe reptiles, and is of all others moſt for- 
midable to inſeſts of various kinds. The ſpider himſelf often falls a prey 
to the ichneumon, who purſues him to his retreat, deſpiſes his nets, and 
ttears him in pieces, in his own labyrinth. This inſe&, redoubtable as 
the little quadruped that deſtroys the crocodile, has received the ſame 
. name; it depoſits its eggs in the caterpillar's body; ten, fifteen, or . 
| | oh : 1 3 * 
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As they are laid in parts not mortal, the reptile ſtill lives and feeds, 
changes its ſkin; and ſometimes into an avurelia': ſtil] the fatal intruders 
within ſecretly devour its ſubſtance : ſoon after they burſt through its 
ſkin, and quit it to ſpin themſelves a covering, previous to their own 
transformation. Ir is aſtoniſhing ſometimes to ſee the number of worms, 
the thus iſſue from the body of a ſingle caterpillar, but more that they 


ſhould devour its entrails, without deſtroying its life : but they feed only 
on the fatty ſubſtauce within the caterpillar's body; and not on its 


vitals. 


* 


T HE s IL k W OR N. 


F is ſuppoled that Giant were not brought i into Bene til the 

beginning of the twelfth century; when Roger of Sicily brought 
ſome from Aſia Minor, after his return from the Holy Land, and 
| ſettled them in Sicily and Calabria. . 


The ſilkworm is a large caterpillar, whitiſh, with twelve feet, and pro- 


ducing a moth. Its cone is formed for its covering while in the aurelia 
ſtate ; the threads of ſeveral of theſe, wound off, and united, form ſtrong 
and beautiful ſilken threads. Feeding theſe worms, gathering, winding, 
twiſting, and weaving the ſilk, is a principal manufacture of Europe. 
There are two methods of breeding ſilk worms: they may be left at li- 
berty on the trees where they are hatched; or they may be kept in a place 
built for that purpoſe, and fed every day with freſh leaves. The firſt 
method is uſed in China,. Tonquin, and other hot countries ; the other 
in places where the animal has been artificially propagated, and conti- 
nues a ſtranger. In the warm climates, the ſilkworm proceeds from an 


egg, which has been glued by the parent moth on the mulberry-tree, and 


which remains there during winter. Unaffected by the weather, froſts 


that kill the tree, injure not the Glkworm. The inſets never quit the egg 
till nature has provided a ſupply in the budding leaves for their ſupport ; 


then burſting from their eggs, they crawl on the leaves, and feed vora- 


ciouſly. After ſome months feeding, they depoſit on every leaf-ſinall 


cones of ſilk. / 


But in European climates, the frequent changes of weather, and the hea- 
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vy dews forbid this method. A room is — ah; a South af TY the 
windows well glazed, the walls well built, the floor exceeding cloſe, 
ſo as to admit neither air nor inſets. In the middle are four pillars 
forming a pretty large ſquare. Between theſe are different ſtories made 
with ozier hurdles ;.and under each hurdle a floor, with an upright bor- 
der round, hung on pulleys, placed or taken down at pleaſure; When 
the worms are hatched, ſome tender mulberry leaves are placed in the 
aper box in which the eggs were, and which is large enough to hold a 
number. When they have acquired ſtrength, they muſt be diſtributed 
on beds of mulberry leaves in the different ſtories. They have a thread 
by which they can ſuſpend themſelves, to prevent any ſhock by a fall. 
Freſh leaves muſt be brought every morning, and ſtrewed very gently and. 
equally over them; the filkworms will forſake the old leaves. The 
leaves mult be gathered when the weather is dry, and kept dry, if a ſtore 
be neceſſary, To give them air, open their chamber windows, when 
the ſuh ſhines warmeſt. 
The worm, when it burſts the ſhell, is extremely ſmall, and black ; but 
the head more ſhining black than the body : ſome days. Aber, they begin | 
to turn whitiſh, or grey. The inſe& throws off irs ſkin, and appears clothed 
anew ſeveral times. When ready to aſſume the aurelia form, the animal for- 
fakes, forthe laſt time, all food and ſociety, and prepares its cone, or ball 
of ſilk, which is ſpun from two little longiſh kinds of bags that lie above 
the inteſtines, and are filled with a gummy Avid, of a marigold colour. The 
little animal is furniſhed with a ſurprifing apparatus for ſpinning it to every 
degree of fineneſs, ſomewhat like a wire-drawer's machine. The threads 
proceed from two gum bags, each ſupplying its own. The thread is flatted 


on one fide, and grooved Along i its length ; ſeeming as if doubled juſt on 
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leaving the body, and that the two threads ſtick to each other by their | 
gummy quality. Previous to ſpinning, the filkworm ſeeks a convenient 
place to erect its cell. When it has found a leaf or chink to its purpoſe, it 
wreathes its head in every direction, and faſtens its thread on every ſide. 
Though its firſt effays ſeem confuſed, yet they are not without deſign: the 
firſt threads being thrown at random, to ſerve as a ſhelter againſt rain ; for 
nature having appointed the animal to work on trees in the open air, its 

- habits remain, though it is brought up in a warm apartment. It is com- 
poſed externally of a kind of rough cotton-like ſubſtance, called floſs ; 
within the thread is more diſtinct and even; and next the aurelia, the 
apartment ſeems lined with a paper: like ſubſtance, but of ſtronger conſiſt- 


ence The thread lies very . and "RO off now.from one 75 
| fo 


of the cone, then from the other. This whole thread, if 3 
about three hundred yards long; and ſo very fine, that eight or ten are 
generally rolled into one by manufacturers. The cone is in form like 


4 pigeon's egg, moſt pointed at one end, where the head of the aurelia 
generally is; and here the inſect, when a moth, burſts through. After a 


fortnight or three weeks the aurelia becomes a moth; when free from-its 
confinement, it appears exhauſted with fatigue, and ſcems produced only 
to tranſmit a future brood. It neither flies nor eats ; the male only ſeek- 
ing the female: their union continues for four days; the male dies imme- 
diately after ſeparation; and ſhe ſurvives him only till ſhe has laid her 
eggs, which are not hatched into worms till the enſuing ſpring. 

As their burſting through the cone deſtroys the ſilk, "the manufacturers 
kill the aurelia, by expoſing it to the ſun, before the moth comes to per- 
fection, and throw the cones into warm water, till the firſt thread offers 
them a clue for winding all off. They generally take eight of the ſilken 
threads together; the cones ſtill kept. under water, till a proper quantity 


of the filk is wound off : they do not take all; for the latter parts grow 
weak and bad. The paper-like ſubſtance r e remains, ſome ſtain 


with a variety of colours, to make artificial flowers; others let it lie in 
the water, till the glutinous matter which cements it is diffolved : then 


carded like woo], and ſpun with a wheel, it is feed into o fil ſtuffs of 
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THE SILKWORM. be 
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Theſe are called queen-bees, and are ſaid to lay all the eggs from which 
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THE 
FOURTH ORDER OF INSECTS.. 

N this claſs of inſects we place a various tribe, firſt laid as eggs, then 
excluded as maggots or grubs, then changed into aurelias, with their 


legs and wings not wrapped up, but appearing ; and, laſtly, w | 


wings, in which ſtate they propagate. Some of theſe have four tranſ- 


parent wings, as bees; ſome two membranous caſes to their wings, as 


beetles ; ſome but two wings, which are tranſparent, as ants. We in- 
clude the bee, the waſp, the humble bee, the ichneumon-fly, the gnar, the 
tipula or longlegs, the beetle, the may-bug, the glow-worm, and the ant. 


1 
$ 


\ 


ns E K 


| T O give a complete hiſtory of this inſect, whoſe nature and properties 


ſtill continue in diſpute, is impoſſible. The account given by 
Reaumur is ſufficiently minute, and wonderful; but many of the facts he 
relates, are doubted, ſome denied, though it is not eaſy to diſprove them, 


nor effectively to contradict the aſſertions of a man whoſe life was ſpent in 


this ſtudy. That he might err is poſſible, that he erred wilfully none aſſert; 


and ſince his time, none have offered as guides, in whom we may place 


greater confidence. : a | 55 

There are, ſays Reaumur, three different kinds of bees: firſt, the la- 
bouring bees, which are the greateſt number, and neither male or female: 
ſecondly, drones: of a darker colour, longer, and thicker by one third 


than the former: they are the males; and there is not above a hundred 
of them, in a hive of ſeven or eight thouſand bees: thirdly, a larger 


ſtill, and in number fewer; being but one in every ſwarm : but later 


obſervers mention there being ſometimes five or ſix in the ſame hive. 


* 


*P 


the ſwarm is hatched. ½5 N 
1n the common working bee, the firſt remarkable part is the trunk, 
e , | which 
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which extracts the honey from flowers. It is formed like a beſom, to 
ſweep, or a tongue, to lick it away. The teeth ſerve in making wax. 
This is gathered from flowers, like honey; and is that duſt or Farina 
which fecundates plants: it is molded into wax by the little animal at 
leiſure. A bee enters the cup of a flower, particularly if charged with 
this yellow farina. Being covered with hair, it rolls itſelf in the flower, 
till quite covered with duſt, which it bruſhes off with its two hind legs, and 
kneads into two little balls. In the thighs of the hind legs are two cavi- 
ties, edged with hair; into theſe the animal ſticks its pellets. Thus 
employed, the bee flies from flower to flower, increaſing its ſtore, and 
adding to its ſtock of wax; until the ball upon each "thigh becomes as 
big as a grain of pepper: when having got a ſufficient load, it returns to 
the hive. | | . 5 | 
The belly of the bee is divided into fix rings, which ſometimes 
ſhorten the bady, by ſlipping one aver the other, It contains, beſide the 
inteſtines, the honey-bag, the venom-bag, and the ſting. The honey- 
bag is tranſparent, receives the honey the bee has collected, of which 
the greater part is carried to the honey- comb; the remainder ſerves for 
nouriſhment : for, during ſummer, it never fouches' what has been 
laid up for winter, The ſting is compaſed of three parts ; «the ſheath, 
and two darts, extremely ſmall and penetrating, having ſeveral ſharp 
points or barbs, which render the ſting more painful. The ſheath, 
which has a ſharp point, makes the firſt wound; this Is followed by” 


the darts, and then the venom is poured in, The ſheath ſometimes 


ſticks ſo faſt in the wound, that it is left behind; by which the bee ſoon 
after dies, and the wound is conſiderably enflamed. Without a ſting this 
little animal would have too many plunderers, and lazy animals, fond of 
honey, would intrude on the ſweets of the hive. | 

All its proviſions are laid up for the community; all Its arts in build- 
ing are for poſterity. Bees build their cells with wax, faſhioned into conve- 
nient apartments. When they begin to work, they divide themſelves in- 
to four companies: one royes the fields in ſearch of materials ; another 
lays out the bottom and partitions of their cells; a third ſmoothens 
the inſides from corners and angles; the fourth bring food, or relieve 
thoſe who return with their burthens. They often change taſks ; thoſe 
at work, go abroad; and thoſe from the fields take their places. 
When any one wants food, it bends down its trunk to the bee from whom 
it is expected, which then opens its honey-bag, and lets ſome drops fall 
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into the othet's mouth, which is „ to receive it. In * s time, 


they make cells, upon each other, to contain three thouſand bees. 


The cells are perfect hexagons: double, opening on either ſide, and 


cloſed at the bottom. Theſe lodgings have ſpaces, like ſtreets, be- 
. tween them, large enough to give the bees ftee paſſage; yet narrow 


4 . 
9 
w * * . 
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N * 
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endugh te preſerve the neceſſary heat. The mouth of every cell is 
ſtrengthened by a border, which makes the door à little leſs than the in- 
fide of the cell. Theſe cells contain their young, their wax, or their ho- 


ney. It is their principal care, when firſt hived, to ſtop up all the cran- 


nies, by a reſinous gum, more tenacious than wax, called Propolis. When 


the bees begin to work with it it is ſoft, but acquires a firmer conſiſt- 


ence every day; till at length it aſſumes a brown colour, and becomes 
much harder than wax. The bees carry it on their hinder legs; and ſome 
think it is met with on the birch, the willow, and poplar. 

By their teeth they model their various buildings; they begin at the 


F top of the hive, and ſeveral at a time. Their combs coſt them great la- 


bour, and are made by inſenſible additions. Every worm, before it is an 
aurelia, hangs its old ſkin around its cell: the ſame cell is often tenanted 


by three or four worms in a ſummer; and the next ſeaſon, by three or 
four more: thus being lined, fix or eight deep, it becomes at laſt too nar- 


row for a new hrood, and is converted into a ſtore-houſe for honey. 
The meal of flowers, of which their wax is formed, is one of their moſt 
favourite repaſts. On this they live during ſummer; and lay up a large 


winter proviſion of it: this is the bee-bread z without which they ſtarve, 
Their wax is this meal digeſted, and wrought into a paſte, In April and 

May, the bees are buſy, from morning to evening, in gathering this 
meal ; bur when the weather becomes too hot in _ midſt of ſummer, 


they work only in the morning. 1 


The bee has a ſtomach for wax, as well as 1 0 zin which the powder 


: 15 altered, er and concocted into wax, then it is ejected. A comb, 


newly ma 


5 oh white: it becomes yellow as it grows old, and almoſt 


black when*ept long. Honey 1 1s extracted from that part of the flower 


called the nectarium. It paſſes into the firſt ſtomach, or honey- bag, which 
appears like an oblong bladder. . 


How numerous ſoever is a ſwarm, all owe their original to the queen- 


bee: that in one ſummer gives birth to twenty thouſand young: the 


number of her eggs appearing at one time amounts to five thouſand. 
She may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by her ſize, and the ſhape of her body. 


She will be ſeen at times attended with a numerous retinue, e 
rom 
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from cell to cell, plunging the extremity of her body into many of them, 
and leaving one ſmall egg in each? it ſhe leave. two, the latter is re- 
moved. The bees which compoſe heg train are thought to be, males, 
Theſe are Harger and blacket® than commdòn bees; without ſtinks, and 
without induſtry. They ſeem formed only to tranſmit a erity. 
If their queen die, the bees leave off working, and take farbe eare. 
If another queen is preſented them, they acknowledge her for ſovereign, 
and apply to their labour. r 3 e i e aa 

Ws "arg of the queen=bee, and ibe great attentions paid to ber, E. 
controv 


veyted by more recent obſervers. They aſſert, that the common bees 4 

parents themjelves ; that they depoſite their eggs in the cells which they baye * i 

prepared, and bring forth a progeny wholly their own. _ SOM 3 
The egg is fixed to the bottom of the cell, in a ſingle poinn A day 

or two after it 1s depoſited, the worm 1s excluded like a mMagyor rolled up 


| Rr ry, 


ſtructer Voly bymhature, it goes in queſt of flowers, chooſes oni 


W * 


flower, which is converted into wax; a 

large balls in its thighs. 3 HE | 
Above à hundred eee in one day; and often they are ſcarce- 

ly excluded, when they arg obliged, by the old bees, to ſeek new habita= — ' 

tions; even notwithſtanding their reſiſtance, ſhould they etnpt ic In | 


different countries, theſe ſwarms or colonies appear at different rimes of | 
the year. The night before, an unuſual ÞHugzingvis heard in the hive ; if 
all labour is diſcontinued ; every bee is eicher employed in forcing, or re- i 
8 + mY » luctanly {8 
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ing to three in the afternoon, 


„ 2 that ſtops their flight, ſeems to be though 
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INSECTS 


N Joaantly yielding a ſubmiMon at length, after Wine 8 a queen bes 
is choſen, to attend the young golony, which crowding round their pro- 
tecrelyy ſets off. The uſha} tile af ſwarming is from ten 

en the fun ſhines bricht. flutfer a 

While and forgetimes undertake a diſtant j journey, but more frequently ſeek 

ſome SiobboMing aſylum. In'countries, where the bees are wild, and 
unprotected by man, they build their waxen cells in the hollow of a tree; 
with us they ſeem improvident in their choice, and the firſt green 


netimes 


hen the queen is ſettled, the reſt of the ſwarm ſoon follow. S 
there arg two or three queens to a ſwarm, and the colony is divided into 


4 Y * parties; ; the bees, by degrees, deſert the weakeſt for the moſt powerful 


rotectofs The deſerted queen takes refuge under the new monarch, and 

ſoon. deſtrahed. If there ſhould be a queen bee, belonging to the new 

vblony, left in the old hive, ſhe always ſuffers the fave of the former, unleſs 
the hive be full of wax and honey 


1 At the latter end of the ſummer, when the colony i is ſufficiently ſtored 


with inhabitants, a moſt cruel policy enſues. The - drone bees, who 


had hitherto led a life of indolence and pleaſure, impregnating the queen, 


and rioting on the labours of the hive, now fall a ſacrifice to the general 
reſentment of the working bees, which declare war. againſt them; and in 


two or three days the ground round the hive is covered wich their bodies. 
They even kihz ſuch drones as are yet in the worm ſtate in the cell, and 


eject their bodies. 

Sometimgg upwards of forty thouſand bets arg ond los angle hive. 
In — — hours they rgakewcombetwent inches long, _ 
feven eight broad. Sometimes they will half fill their hives wi | 


8 wo 


in leſs thap five days. In the firſt fifceen days they always 
k = do during the reſt of the year. ** To 
" *»> In ſofiE parts of France and Piedmont, and Egypt, Mey haye a Ind 
nd float- 


of floating beeſhouſe, well defended from accidental ſtorms, | 
ing gently along the giver. As the bees are continually chooſing freſh flow. 
ery paſture along the Khnks, wb are furniſhed with ſweet before unrifled. 


There are two kinds of honey, the white and the yellow. The white 
is taken wit fge from the honey-combs. The yellow is extracted by 
held and ve: through bags in a preſs: # The beſt honey is new. 
thick, and granulated, of a,clear tranſparent white colgur, of a ſoft and 
aromatic ſmell, anFof-a*{weet lively taſte, Honey made in qnoun- 
_tainous ede is preferale to that of the valley : honey made in 


; the 


the morn= 


t ſufficient for thei abode, 


+ N n + © 


the ſpring; to that gathered i in ſummer 3 which yet is mofe valuable than 
that of autumn. 

In Guadaloupe, the bee is lefs by balf thay the Wvropeai, and blacker 
and rounder.; has no ſting, and makes cells-in hollow trees: if the hole 
is too large, the bees form a fort of waxen houſe, pear- ſnaped; in this 
they lodge, ſtore their honey, and lay their eggs. They lay up their ho- 
ney in waxen veſſels, the ſize of a pigeon's egg, black or deep violet 
colour; and ſo jointed together, that there is no ſpace between them. 


The honey never congeals, but is fluid, "of the conſiſtence of oil, and 
amber coloured. There are found little black bees, without a ſting, re- 


ſembling theſe, in all tropical climates; and though theſe countries have 
bees, like our own, yet thoſe form the moſt uſeful tribe in thoſe parts. 
Their honey is more palatable, and leſs ſurfeiting than ours; the wax is 
ſo ſoft, that it is only uſed for medical purpoſes, not being hard enough 
to form candles. 

Of inſets that receive the name of bees there are ſeveral. The 
HumMBLE-BEs is the largeſt, equalling the firſt joint of the middle finger. 
Theſe are ſeen in every field and flower. They build in holes in the 
ground, of dry leaves, mixed with wax and wool, defended with moſs. 


Each makes a ſeparate cell, about the ſize of a ſmall nutmeg, round and 


hollow, containing, the honey in a bag. Several of theſe cells are joined, 


ſo that the whole appears like a cluſter of grapes. The females, which 


have the appearance of waſps, are few; their eggs are laid in cells, which 


the Teſt ſoon cover with wax. Uncertain whether they have a queen; 


but one is much the Jargeſt, without wings or hair, all black like poliſhed 
ebony, This views the works, from time to time, and enters the cell, 


as if to fee whether every thing is right. In the morning, the young 
humble bees are idle, and not inclined to labour, till one of the largeſt | 
thruſts half its body from a hole on the top of the neſt, beats its wings, 


buzzing till the colony is in motion. The humble- bees gather ho- 
ney, but not ſo fine, or good, as the common bees, nor the wax fo clean, 
or capable of fuſion. 4 
The Woop Bx is larger than the common queen- bee; blueith black, 
ſmooth and ſhining ; appears at the approach of ſpring, flying near walls 
of a warm aſpect. This bee makes its neſt in ſome half-rotten piece of 


wood, which it ſcoops for its purpoſe; never in ſtanding trees. The 


holes turn to one fide ; their opening is ſufficient to admit a finger, 


from whence runs the inner apartment, generally twelve or fifteen inches 


long. Their teeth bore theſe cavities ;* they uſually branch into three 
OTE =» 2 = "I. 
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or four apartments: : in 3 A lay eggs, to the mi of ten or r twel! ve, 
each ſeparate and diſtin& ; the egg is involved in a fort of paſte, at once 
the young animal's protection and nouriſnment. The grown bees feed 
on ſmall inſects, particularly a very ſmall louſe, of a reddiſh brown colour, 
 o Masown-Brzs make their cells with a ſort of mortar, made of earth; 
| they build againſt a wall expoſed to the fun. The mortar, which at firſt 
is ſoft, ſoon becomes as hard as ſtone, and in this their eggs are laid. 
Each neſt contains ſeven ar eight cells, an egg in every cell placed re- 
gularly one over the other, Ff*the neſt remains unhurt, or wants but lit- 
tle repairs, they uſe it the year enſuing ; and often three or four years, 
A worm with yery ſtrong teeth is often found to bore i into their little for- 
tifications, and devour their young. 

The Gzrounp-BEe builds in the earth, in round holes, five or fix inches 
deep; the mouth narrow, juſt ſufficient to admit the little inhabitant. 
They carry out all the earth, grain by grain, to the mouth of the hole, 
where it forms a little hillock. Sometimes the walks of a garden are un- 
dermined by their labours ; ſame of the holes running directly downward, 
Others horizontally beneath the ſurface, They lay up in theſe cavities 

_ Proviſions for their young, which conſiſt of a paſte that has the appear- 
ance of corn, and is ſweetiſh, 
LXAF- curriNxo-Bzxs make their neſt ad lay their eggs among bits of 

leaves very artificially placed in holes in the earth, of about the length 
of a tooth-pick caſe. They make the bits of leayes roundiſh, and with 
them lint the inſide of: their habitations. This is further lined by a 
reddiſh kind of paſte, ſomewhat ſweet or acid. Theſe bees are of va, 
rious kinds; thoſe that build their neſts with cheſtnut- leaves are as big az 

- drones, but thoſe of the roſe-tree are ſmaller than the common bee. 

Wart Brzs make their neſts in walls, of a kind of ſilky membrane, 
with which they fill up the vacuities between the ſmall ſtones which form 
the ſides of thelr habitation. Their apartment conſiſts of ſeveral cells, 

placed end to end, each in the ſhape of a thimble. The web which lines 
this habitation is thick, warm, tranſparent, and whitiſh, . ſuppoſed to 
be Tpun from the animal's body; the males and females are of a ſize, 


but the former are without a ſting. 
To theſe varieties of the bee kind might be added ſeveral others, which, 


a Shove" different, are not e 3 for e notice. 
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_ WASP. 


ed like a ſaw; with theſe it cuts. Waſps live in community, ſometimes 
ten or twelve thouſand together; fierce, voracious, and dangerous, when 


enraged. Wherever fleſh is cutting up, they gorge themſelves with the 
ſpoil, and fly to their neſts with their reeking prey. They make war on 


has other fly, and the ſpider himſelf dreads their approaches. 


Waſps have ſimilar occupations to bees for propagation, for nurſing 


and ſupporting the riſing progeny, Among bees 1s one queen, or two 
7 a hive; among oe 7 two or three hundred, Waſj ps are very numerous 
n ſummer; employed in gathering proviſions for their neſt, if made, or 

in making one. The neſt is contrived very artificially, Their principal 
care is to ſeek a hole, begun by ſome animal, a field mouſe, a rat, or a 
mole; They ſometimes build on the plain, where dry, but commonly on 
the ſide of a bank to avoid water. Their firſt labour is to enlarge the 
hole, carrying off the earth. They are furniſhed with a trunk. above 
their mouths, two ſaws on each fide, which play to the right and left 
againſt each other, and fix ſtrong muſcular legs, They cut the earth 
with their ſaws, and carry it out with their legs. The outline of their 
habitation makes a cavity of about a foot and a half every way, While 
fome are working, others are roving the fields to ſeek materials. To 


prevent the earth from falling down, they make a ſort of roof with their 


Slewy ſubſtance, o which they fix the rudiments of their building, work- 
ing from the top downwards, as if hanging a bell, which they cloſe at 


bottom. They build their neſts of wood and glew. Theſe they ſaw, and 


divide the wood into ſmall fibres, of which hep cake up little bundles i in 
their claws, letting fall on them a few drops of glewy matter with which 
their bodies are provided, by which they knead the whole into a paſte, This 
they tread cloſe with their feet, and trowel with their trunks, going back- 
wards as they work. Having repeated this operation three or four times, 
the compoſition is flatted out into a ſmall grey leaf, much finer than pa- 


per, and pretty firm ; with this, placing layer upon layer, they ſtrengthen 


every partition, They make another entrance to thęit habitation, either 
or letting in the warmth of the ſun, or for eſcape. By one of theſe they 
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AHE wad 1 is winged ; a ſting i in its tall; is longer in | proportion has : 
the bee; marked with bright yellow circles round its body; ſwift _ 
. active. On eacli ſide the mouth this animal has a long tooth, notch- 
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always enter, by the other they ſally forth; each being ſmall, but one 
can paſs at a time. . 3 ee 
The honey-comb of the waſp is flat, the mouth of every cell down- 
Wards. Thus is their hÞbitation contrived, ſtory above ſtory, ſupported 
buy ſeveral rows of pillars which give firmneſs to the building, while the 
upper ſtory is flat-roofed and ſmooth. The pillars are very hard and 
compact, largeſt at each end. The cells are for the reception of young, 
being replete with neither wax nor honey. Each cell is hexagona] ; but 
they are of two ſorts, the one larger for the production of the male and 
female waſps, the other leſs for the reception of the working part of the 
community. The females lay their eggs, one in each cell, and ſtick it 
in with a Kind of gummy matter. This egg produces the inſect in its 
worm- ſtate, which the old females feed till it becomes large. The young 
worms at a certain ſize ſpin a very fine filk. After this they diyeſt them- 
ſelves of their ſkins by the uſual mode of transformation, the aurelia by 
degrees is emancipated from its ſhell, thruſts out its legs and wings, and 
acquires the colour and ſhape of its parent. © | 
Though it gathers no honey, no-animal is more fond of ſweets. It 
will purſue 2 and the humble- bee, deftroy them with its ſting, and 
plunder them of their honey-bag, with which it flies triumphantly loaded 
to its neſt : but fierce battles ſometimes. enfue, in which the bees make 
up by conduct and numbers what they want in proweſs. When there is 
no honey to be had, they ſeek the beſt and ſweeteſt fruits. From the 
| Tay they fly to the city, to the grocers ſhops, and butchers ſhambles. 
hey will ſometimes carry off bits of fleſh half as big as themſelves, 
with which they fly to their neſt. Whenever they are found, other flies 
deſert the place immediately, GP tn A LO RD N 
Every day in ſummer adds to their numbers; and from their ſtrength, 
agility, and indiſcriminate appetite, were they as long lived: as the bee, 
they would ſoon ſwarm on the face of nature the moſt noxious of plagues ; 
but they live only a ſingle ſeaſon, While ſummer heats continue, they 
are bold, voracious, and enterpriſing: as the ſun withdraws, they loſe 
their courage and activity; as the cold increaſes, they become more do- 
meſtic ; ſeldom leave the neſt, make but fhort adventures, flutter about 
at noon only, and return chilled and feeble. No longer able to pro- 
vide their growing progeny a ſupply, they ſacrifice them all to the ne- 
ceſſity of the times; then forſaking their neſts, they ſeek warmth in the 
Corners of houſes, and artificial heat; but before the new year they 
. wither and die; the working waſps firſt, the males following, and many 
of the females, One or two females ſurvi ve the winter, and having been im- 
no 8 pPlregnated 
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3 during the preceding ſeaſon, in ſpring each lays eggs in a little 

| hble of Hef own contrivance. This bundle of eggs, which is cluſtered like 
grapes, produces two worms; theſe, when hatched, give aſſiſtance to 
the female, who is employed in hatching two more; thele gathering 
ſtrength, extricate themſelves” from their web, and become aſſiſtants: 
fifreen days after, two more appear ; thus the community daily increaſes, 
The female lays in every cell a male and female: theſe ſoon breed in 

turn, till, from a ſingle female, ten thouſand waſps are produced before 
June. Afterwards they aſſemble in the middle of ſummer, and provide 
for themſelves the large and commodious habitation we haye deſcribed. 
In the principal ſpecies of the SoLiTary Was, the inſect is ſmaller 
than the working waſp. The filament, by which the corſelet is joined 1 


to the body, is longer and more diſtinct, and the inſect blacker than in "19 
the ordinary kinds. From May to July, this waſp is ' moſt dili- 13? 
gently employed, in contriving and fitting up a commodious apartment = 
or its young, which is Hot to ſucceed it till the year enſuing, with un- 13 
. wearied aſſiduity boring a hole into the fineſt earth ſome inches deep, 
but not wider than its own body. This gallery leads to a wider apart- a 
ment for lodging its young, It always 99045 a gravelly ſoil, where bY 
the earth is almoſt as hard as ſtone, digging and hollowing this apart- {2 
ment by no ſmall labour. This inſect has two teeth, ſtrong and firm, = 
but not extremely hard: to ſoften that earth it is unable to piercey it 1 
has a gummy liquor, which, emitted on the place, renders it more ea- 1 
ſily ſeparable, and the whole becomes a kind of ſoft paſte. If the ani- Lid 
mal's liquor is exhauſted,” water from ſome neighbouring flower or ſtream = 
ſupplies the deficiency. After much toil, a hole ſome inches deep is 1 
formed, at the bottom of which is a large cavity: to this what other in- = 
ſect would venture, conſidering the length and narrowneſs of the defile ? (IR 
Here the ſolitary. waſp lays its a ; and the naſcent animal continues = 
above nine months, unattended and immured. The mother-waſp's next 1 
care is to furniſn proviſions to the young inſect when it leaves the egg. FF 
She procures little green worms, generally from eight to twelve: this 1 
ſupply laid in, ſhe cloſes the mouth of the paſſage, and dies, ſatisfied 1 
with having provided for her future progeny. The diminutive young lll 
- glutton, juſt hatched, feaſts on the living ſpoil without any control, till 1 
its ſtock of worms is exhauſted, and the time of its transformation ap- [| 
- proaches; then ſpinning a ſilken web, it continues fixed in its cell till " 
the ſun calls it from its dark abode the enſuing ſummer. - 7 '" 
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= reſemble honeycomb, in which the young ones. are ho mh They hang 
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ü Weſt Indian waſps are thicker, and twice as long as the common 


grey erer with yellow, and have a very dangerous ſting. Their cell 


0 * 


© their neſts by threads, compoſed of the ſame ſubſtance with the cells, to 
the branches of trees, and the eaves of houles, in great abundance, de- 
ſcending like pears, of which ſhape they ate, and as large as one's head. 
The inſide is divided into three round ſtories, full of hexagonal cells. In 
ſome iſlands theſe inſects ate ſo numerous, that their neſts are ſcarce two 
feet aſunder, and ſometimes no precautions can prevent their attacks: the 

Pain of their ſting is almoſt inſupportable; the whole vifage ſwells, and 
the features are ſo disfigured, that a perſon is ſcarcely known by his melt 
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HE ichneumon fly (of which there are many varieties) fears not the 
. 9 itſelf, but enters its retreats, plunders its habitations, and 
takes poſſeſſion of its cell for its own young. The moſt formidable, 

and beft known, is the; common ichneumon, with four wings like 
the bee, a long flender black body, a .three-forked tail, goofiſting of 

* briſtles; the two outermoſt black, the middlemoſt red. This inſtru- 
ment is a weapon of great force and efficacy; ſcarce! any ſubſtance it 

VWill not pierce. This is employed in deſtroying its prey, and hy this 
tthe animal depoſits her eggs. The male has no ſuch ſting; the female 
uſes it with great force and dexterity, brandiſhing it from ſide to ſide, 


god often wounding thoſe who thought they held her ſecurely. 
": we their birth to the deſtruction of ſome other inſect, 
within whoſe We they have been depoſited, and upon whoſe: vitals they 
have preyed, The caterpillar, the gnat, and even the ſpider, ſo formi- 
dable to others, is often their unwilling foſterer. - About the middle of 
ſummer, when inſects are abundant, the ichneumon is ſeen flying buſily 
About, and ſeeking proper objects of various kinds, upon whom te de- 
pole its progeny. . Some place their eggs in the aurelia of ſome naſ- 
"., Cent inſect, others in the neſt of the waſp ; and as both are produced at 
te ſame time, the young ichneumon not only deyours the young waſp, 
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4h its "whole 1 of worms. But the greatet . af the ichneu- 


mon tribe are produced from the back of the caterpillar; and if it ſur- 
>; vives the worm ſtate, they change into A chryfalis, encloſed in 'its body. 


Such is this fly, very terrible to the inſect tribe, but of infinite ſervice 
to mankind; The millions it kills in a ſummer are inconceivable, . 
Without ſuch a deſtroyer, the fruits of = earth would * forniſh a ban 
_ for the inſect „„ | ot; 
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4 'T is ehe ſurpriſing, that alwott every writer of antiquity ſhould 


deſcribe this inſect as labouring in the fummer, and feaſting upon 
"he produce- during winter. It ſhould feem, therefore, that in the 
warmer climates, where winter is mild and Mort, this occurs but 1 in 
France and England they are torpid. 
ANTS are of two or three kinds; Gn £5 ſome n une * ; 
| ftings; and others without. By their ſtings ſome inflict wounds; others 
ſpurt from their hinder parts an acid pungent. liquor, which ingame: 


and burns the ſkin like nettles. 
An ant is divided into the head, breaſt and belly. In the head, are 
che eyes, black: under the eyes two ſmall horns er feelers, of twelve 
Joints, covered with a fine filky hair. The mouth has two crooked jaws, 
projecting outwards, ſerrated like teeth. The breaſt is covered with fine 
filky hair; from it project fix legs, ſtrong and hairy, their extremities 
armed with two ſmall claws, which the animal uſes in climbing. The 
belly reddiſh, the body brown cheſtnut calour, ſhining, and covered with 
This animal is bold and active, and fears not to 
attack creatures ten times its own magnitude. In the firſt: fine day of 
April, the ant-hill ſwarms with life, and myriads awaking from their 


annual lethargy, prepare for the occupatians of the ſeaſon, At firſt none 


but the wingleſs tribe appears; theſe are the working ants : the males 
and females, that have four large wings, are ſlower in their appearance. 
Thus, like bees, they are divided into males, females, and neutrals. 
The females are much the largeſt; the working ants the ſmalleſt. The 
female alſo differs by the colour and ſtructure of her breaſt, which is a 
little browner than the common ant, and brighter than the male. In 


eight or ten days after their * their "labour are in ſome for- 
- wardnels, 
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1 „„ 
wardneſs. The males partake 19 in the Sod of the Katt, but urg 
ue the females wirk great aſfiduit y.. By Songs n 
Ia England, ant-hills are formed with but little regularity. Ans tfis 
ſouth of Europe they offer à ſight highly worthy curioſity. Tuley are 
generally in the neighbourhood of forks large tree and a ſtream. of water; 
The. firſt, as a proper Place for getting food; the other, for ſupplying 
moiſture. The ant-hill reſembles a ſugar-Joaf in ſhape; three 2 hs 
compoſed of leaves, wood; ſand, earth, gum, and grains of corn, united 
compactly, with galleries to the bottom, and winding ways within“ To 
the water, and to the tree, are many paths worn by conſtantatiduity; along 
theſe. the bufy inſects PAs = Pun: Neg aotn. 4 from ey” un 
autumnal bad weathay, - ern at, e 
Their chief employment is procuring a daflidiericy fond Br alÞthe 


community. They live on various proviſion, ſmall ioſects, ſweets of all 


kinds. They ſeldom think of the community, till themſelves are fipſt 


. ſatiated;- Having found à juicy fruit, they ſwallow what they can, then 


tearing it in pieces, carry home their load. If, they meet with an infec 
| @bqve their match, ſeveral wilbfall on it at once, and each will carry off pat᷑t 


of the ſpoil. If they meet any thing that is 200 heavy for one, ſeveral 


pill onite their force, ſome; dragging, others puſhing. © If one makes a 
lucky diſeovery, it will give advice to others, and the whole re üble 
will put themſelves in motion at once. If one is kflled, lower gi carry 
him off to a great diſtance, i prerent obſtruction 0 che general ſpiny 
Ae 124 e a J7E C68 111115 
After a few days of fine nder, the female ants ley their eggs. They 
are carried, as ſoon as laid, to the ſafeſt ſituation at the bottom of their 
hill. The egg is ſo very Mall, that, though laid on a black. ground; it 
can ſcafcely de diſcerned. If viewed through a microſcope, it appears 
ſmooth, poliſſled, and ſhining; the maggot is compoſed of twelve rings, 
is often larger than the ant itſelf, and found frequently as a white ſub⸗ 
ſtance in every ant- hill. In cold weather they take them in their mouths 
to the very depths of their habitation; in a fine day they remove them, 
with equal care, nearer the ſurſace, for the warm beams of the ſun. If 
a formidable enemy ſhould come to attack their habitation, their firſt care 
is to ſave their offspring, each loaded with a young One, olfen bigger 
than the inſect that {upports it. | 
When the young maggot acquires its full DF it becomes. an au- 


relia, which repreſents diſtinctly the parts of the animal, though without 


motion, and wrapped up. After all | its changes, it burſts this laſt ſkin, 
| Ca, 5 10 
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w atone the 2 it is to retain. Tbe old ones very afnduouſiy break 
n with their teeth the covering in which it is incloſed; knowing 


f the preciſe time for their aſſiſtance: if produced too ſoon, the young one 


dies of cold; if retarded too long, it is ſuffocated. 
When the female has done laying, her wings drop off; but the males, 
having no longer any occupation at home, uſe their wings, and fly away. 
The working ants prepare for winter, and bury their retreats deep; 
their ſtock of corn, and other ſubſtances, ſerve as fences to keep off the 
rigours of the weather in our cold climates, not as proviſions, they being 


torpid: but whether without any intervals may be queſtioned. What has | 


been ſaid miſtakenly of our European ant, is true 'of thoſe in tropical cli- 
mates. They build hills with great contrivance and regularity, lay up 
proviſions, probably live the whole year, and ſubmit to regulations un- 
ie among the ants of Europe. 

In Africa are ſome ants white, others red, Sree, or black; the Ur 
exceed an inch long, in every reſpect formidable. Their ſting is extremely 
painful, and their depredations ſometimes extremely deſtructive. Their 
bill is from fix to twelve feet high, made of viſcous clay, tapering pyra- 
midally, conſtrued with great artifice ; the cells ſo numerous and even, a 
honey-comb' ſcarce exceeds them in number and regularity. - The inha- 
bitants ſeem to be under ſtrict regulation, At the lighteſt warning they 
ſally out on whatever diſturbs them. Sheep, hens, rats, and even large 
animals, are deſtroyed by theſe mercileſs inſets, and their fleſh devoured ' 
to the bone. No anatomiſt in the world can ſtrip a ſkeleton ſo clean; 
no animal, how ſtrong ſoever, when once ſeized, has power to reſiſt 
them, When they ſally forth, fifty or Hxty larger than the reſt head the 
band, and conduct them. If they have a fixed ſpot where their prey 
continues to reſort, they form a vaulted gallery, ſometimes a quarter of 
a mile in length; and yet. they will hollow it out in the ſpace of ten or 
twelve hours. 

The millions of theſe inſects, their voracity, their union, and um 


ment, far exceeds what we can conceive : but by ſuppoſing our ants en- 


 larged in ſize and powers, and increaſed in numbers, ſo that a train might 
be a mile long, and very broad, we may form ſome idea of the African 


termites, and the South American troops of inſe& depredators, from 


which leude xd ng . can ide? but by flight. 
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- Ur FI 3 are ail kinds; all having . to Avaſt wings, 
which are the more neceſſary, as they live under the earth in holes 
ich they dig, to prevent the injuries of. their real wings, which they 


keep clean and even: they produce a buzzing noiſe, when the animal 


flies. Bulk for bulk, rheſe inſects are a thouſand times ſtronger than 


man, Some beetles are not larger than the head of à pin, others as big 


as one's fiſt: ſome are produced i in a month, and in a ſingle ſeaſon go 


through all the ſtages of their exiſtence; others take near four years to 
their completion, . and live as winged inſets another year. 


The Mav-Buc, or. Doxkx-BZETLE, has caſes of reddiſh” 1 


jour, ſprinkled with whitiſh duſt, which eaſily comes off, Of ſome the 


necks are covered with a red plate, others with a black. The fore legs 


axe very ſhort, for burrowing in the ground, where it retreats... Is well 

' known ſor its evening buzz; has been known to ſwarm in ſuch numbers, 
as to cat up every vegetable production. The ſexes are diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſuperior length of the tufts at the end of the horns, in the male. 
They Unite in ſummer. The female bores a hole in the ground, to de- 


polite her burthen, half a foor deep; here ſhe places her eggs, one by th 


\ other, , They are oblong, bright yellow. She afcends from her hole, to 
live as before, on leaves and vegetables, to buzz in the evening, and to 
lie hid, among the branches of trees, in the heat of che day. In three 


months the egg vivifies, the inſect breaks its ſhell, and a ſmall grub or 


-- maggot.crawls forth; it continues in the worm ſtate more than three, years, 
devouring the roots pf plants, and making its way under ground: they 


grow to the ſize of walnut, being a great whitiſh- yellow 1 2. with a 
red head, found frequently in new turned earth, and eagerly ſought after 
by birds. The body conſiſts. of twelve ſegments or Joints, on each 
fide of which are nine breathing holes, and three red feet. The head 
is large, reddiſh, a pincer before, and ſemicircular lip, with which it 
cuts the roots of plants, and ſucks their moiſture, It has no occaſion for 
EYES, and has none, but two feelers ſerve to direct: its mations. It yearly 
-, Chan es its ſkin. - 1 

In the fourth year, about the litter end of autumn, the grub approaches 
GOES transformation, buries itſelf, ſometimes ſix fect beneath 53 We ce, and 
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forms 2'« capacious apartment, which it renders very ſmooth by the excre: 
tions of its body. It begins ſoon after to Horten, ſwells, and burſts its ſkin, 
to become æchryſalis, at firſt yellowiſh, but at laſt nearly red. After three -. 
months, in January, the chryſalis becomes a winged inſe&, but continues 
. feeble and ſickly. Its parts are ſoft, and its'voracious nature ſuſpended. In 
gs . it burſts * the earth, the firſt mild evening, to viſit the ſofcheſs 
f the ſummer a air, to chooſe the ſweeteſt vegetables, and to drink the dew 
15 A the evening, buzzing along by thouſands, and hitting every object that 
intercepts their flight. At mid-day they lurk under leaves and branches, 
"the willow. partic: arly, i in eluſters. They never ſurvive the ſeaſon. They 
65 neee. 1 5 8 a 
The female bores a bole in the ground, with an inſtrument at . tail, — 
and depoſites her eggs. This inſect, in its worm ſtate, makes one of the 
7 repaſts of the feathered tribe, and generally the firſt nouriſhment 
with which they ſupply their young. Rooks and hogs are particularly 
fond of theſe worms. Of all the beetle kind this | 1s the moſt numerous, 
and may ſerve as a ſpecimen of the reſt; but all are not ſo 0 in the 
Wege a ſingle year ſufficing. 
Phat beetle which the e COT call the Tu e is i 
F rounder than moſt, and fo ſtrong, though not much larger than the com- 
mon black beetle, that if one of them be put under a braſs candleſtick, 
7 rad will move it backwards and forwards, as if by an inviſible hand, to the 
\ admiration of thoſe not accuſtomed to the ſight; their excellent ſmelling 
directs them in flights to excrements juſt fallen from man or beaſt, on 
which they inſtantly drop, forming round balls or pellets, in which they 
lay an egg. Theſe pellets, in September, they convey three feet prep 
in the earth, where they lie till ſpring; when the eggs are hatched, 'the 
"neſts burſt, and the infects appear. "They aſſiſt each other with indefa- by 
tigable induſtry, in rolling theſe pellets with thò tail foremoſt, raiſing 
up their hinder part, a. ſhoving along the ball with their hind feet. At 
They are always accompanied by other beetles, . larger, more elegant in 1 
ſtructure and colour. The breaſt covered with a crimſon ſhield, min- 
ing like metal; the head 13 .crimſon mixed with green; on the crown 
of the head a ſhining black horn, bending backward. Theſe: are 
d kings of the beetles, but partake of the ſame dirty drudgery. | 
The Elephant-beetle i is the largeſt known; inhabits South America, 
ticularly Guiana and Surinam, and the river. Oroonoko; is black, co-— 
vered with a very hard ſhell, full as thick and ſtrong as a ſmall crab. Ats 
length four inches. The breadth of the body two inches and a quatter ; 


the breadth of each elyiron or cafe. for the wings, an inch and three tenths. 
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The untcame, een dmoſt an inch l | =" M8 
boſcis is moveahle at its inſertion inta the head, and ſremg to-ſpply.tho _- S\ 
place of ſeclers. T he · proboſcis an inch and quarter long, turns upwards,” . 
terminating / in two horns, each near a quarter of an inch long: but nom 
perſoratocl at the end like the proboſcis of other inſects. About half an WER, > i 
_ above thethead;' next the body, is &; Prominence, or mall horn, Which, ik 
the reſt of the trunk were away, would cauſe this part torefemble the hofn 
of a rhinoceros, [ There is a beetle ſo called but then the horn or trunk 
has no fork at the end, though the lower horn reſembles this.] The feet 
ure all forked at the end, bot not like lobſters claws.” It is impoſſibie to de- 
E pr 8 85 many foreign beetles; they ſeem campoſed ef all 1 
| F;gem Precicvs ſtobes, each vying with the others for ſplen- 
gdoury er Jeauty. is 7955 70 be diſtinctiy underſtood without magnifying» 
s, wnder which the Brazit BETZ TIE is a moſt.delightfol-objefty. * 
dart of him being ſtudded with forpriſing e is rare, 
| pid ir two pulness, . bas Meum ara we 
5 this'claſs we may refer the Grote. Wonks » No two inſects can 
differ more than the male and female. The male is a beetle, having 
. caſth to its wings, and flying at pleaſure the female is:entirely p 
Ang insect, and waits the approaches of her companion. The body ot 
che female has eleven joints, a ſnield breaſt. plate, oval; the hrad over 
this very ſmall; the three laft joints of her body yellowiſh: but what diſ- 
tinguiſhes her, in this part*of*the'world; is the chining-light dhe emits 
by night, and which is ſuppoſed to be an emanation of allurement to her 
companion. In: ſandy countries the ditches are ſtudded on each ſide of 
the, road by her ſhining ſparks. If kept for ſome time its light grows 
paler, and at laſt expites. It is probable this light is electrical. . 
In tropical climates this peculiarity: is very greatly exceeded: the ig ht 
from fie fies, lanthorn flies (whoſe light is in their head), and many 
others, is ſurpriſing # iris ptobably:forthefams purpoſe; and produced 
on the ſame ptinciple,” ET 
© The CanTRARIS, or Spaniſh: F: is f che beetle Kind, has fooleies like- . 
: briſtles, flexible caſes to the wings, a breaſt-prerry plain, and the: ſides af 
the belly. wrinkled; they differ in ſize, hape, and; colour; the largeſt are 
an inch long, and as much in eircumference; ſume are pure azure, others 
pure gold, others à mixture of pure gold and azure; alf are very brilliant 
and beautiful. They ate thiefly natives of Spain, Italy, and Portugal. 
They are fond of afh-teaves,” and will ſometimes ſtripæ tree bare. Some 
affrih that they delight in{weer-ſmelling herbs they are fand of honeys: 
5 e m_ and kart e 1 - The: country . expect their 
20 | | 4 | FEEUTA.. 
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about fun · ſet, though they are not ſeen. When caught and dried, they are 
ſo light, that fifty will hardly weigh a dram. They kill them with vapours of 


hot vinegar, after which they dry them in the ſun, and keep them in boxes; 


they are penetrating, corroſive, and, applied to the ſkin, raiſe bliſters. 
Ken 5 4 1 A | WIIEE £6 © | Ws 17 4 Eyes | INE ; 


The Kznwes is produced in the excreſcence of an oak, called the 


derry-beercing ilex; is at firſt wrapt in a membranaceous bladder, the ſize 
of a pen, ſmooth, ſhining, browniſn red, covered with very fine aſh-co- 


loured powder; This bladder in May or June. teems with a number of 


reddiſh eggs or inſects, which being rubbed emit a crimſon liquor. In 
April this inſect is the ſize and ſhape of a pea; its eggs ſoon after burſt 


from the womb, and becoming worms, run about the tree: ſuch are the 


females. The males are a ſort of flies like gnats, with fix feet, the four 


forward ſhort, the two backward long, divided into four joints, and armed 
with three crooked nails, two feelers on the head, moyeable, ſtreaked, 
and articulated, a quarter of an inch long; the tail very ſhort, forked. 
The whole body is covered by two tranſparent wings, and they leap about. 


like fleas. - The women gather them before ſun- riſing, tearing them off 
with their nails, for fear there ſhould be any loſs from their hatching. 


They ſprinkle them with vinegar, and lay them in the ſun to dry, where 


they acquire a red colour. 


FLY # 


Fhe Cocain zA Instcr is oval, the ſize of a ſmall pea, with fix 


feet, and a ſnout or trunk; brings forth its young alive; is nouriſhed by 
| ſucking the juice of a plant, Its body conſiſts of ſeveral rings, and 


when once fixed on the plant, it continues immoveable, being ſubject 
to no change. There are two ſorts, the domeſtic and the wild; the 


wild feeds on uncultivated trees, but the domeſtic is carefully attended and 
removed to cultivated trees of the prickly pear- plant, and defended from 
other inſects. When the rains and cold weather are coming on, they 


take off the leaves or branches covered with cochineal, not yet at per- 


fection, and keep them in their houſes. Theſe leaves are very thick and 
Juicy, and ſupply them nouriſhment. When milder weather returns, and 


they are about to exclude their young, the natives make them neſts of 


tree-moſs, or ſoft hay, or the down of cocoa- nuts, placing twelve in 
_ every neſt, Theſe they fix on the thorps of the prickly pear· plant ; in 


/ 
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ns D . 
return every ſeyen years. Such numbers of theſe inſects have been ſeen 
together in the air, that they appeared like ſwarms of bees; they have ſo 
ditagreeable a ſmell, that it may be perceived a great way off, eſpecially 
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three or four FLO my bring forth their young, . PT in 

a few days, and creep on the branches of the plant, till the: females. Are. 
_ viſited by the males, which are ; winged | in ſects; they produce a new off- 
ſpring yielding a new harveſt thzice a year. When, rathered, Val par 
-- them into, holes. in the ground; they are killed with boiling. water, an 

8 dried i in the ſun, ot on hot plates. der the various methods of Kill 
them ariſe their en colours \ en brought fo. us. CC 

It is evident that the foregoing: Ake the following) are not oy 


they do not undergo the changes, Vc. which. helang to that tribe; yet, 


on the whole, this may be as convenient a place as 1 87 for them to. Oc- 
<> Wk 
Wins Inszecrs are bred in eee adhering. to a kind of bak in 
Asta, which differ in colour, ſize, roughneſs, and ſhape; theſe we call 
| galls. The female of this ahimal is furniſhed. with an implement, by 
which ſhe penetrates into the bark of the tree, or into a ſpot which juſt 
begins to bud; and there ſhedsa drop of corrofive fluid. She depoſits 
her eggs in the place. The juice or ſap :fermented by the wound and 
"fluid, turned from its natural courſe, flows round the egg; after which 
it is ſwelled by bubbles of air. The external coat of thick excreſcence is 
dried by the air; and grows like a kernel, receiving nutriment ſlowly. 
The worm that is hatched under it finds in its ſubſtance, which is tender, 
a ſubſiſtence till the time for its transformation to à nymph, and from that 
changes to a fly, and riſes into the air. The gall- nut that grows in 
autumn if ſurpriſed by the cold weather before the worm is trans formed 
to a fly, the nut falls with the leaves, and the fly paſſes the winter in a 
ſhelter, where every crack and cranny is well ſtopped up, which preſerves 
it from the injuries of the weather. Here it acquires its perfect fate, und, 
3 es 1 the firft _ 0 n 85 its e S 
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TILE, GNAT AND THE TIPULA. 


HEIR differences of ſorm are ſo very minute, that it is d icßcult to 
diſtinguiſh one from the other: they have bath long legs, two 
wings, and ſlender body; their heads large, they ſeem + hump- backed; 
hut the tipula wants a trunk, while the gnat has a large one. The ripula 
| harndeſs and peaceful; the gnat ſanguinaty and predaceous.. | Y 
Ĩ! be gnat proceeds from a little worm, at the. bottom of ſtanding wa- 
0 ters. Its e 888 after being laid on the ſurface of the, water, are We 
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THE GNAT AND THE 55 . 


by an uus matter, which prevents their f nking ; ; but they are faſtened 
with a thread to the bottom, to prevent their floating away. Thus the 
inſects, in their egg ſtate, reſemble a buoy fixed by an anchor. As they _- 
come to maturity, they fink, and when they leave the egg as worms, 7 
creep at the bottom. They make lodgments of cement, which they fa 
ten to ſome ſolid body at the bottom, unleſs by accident they meet with 

a piece of chalk, which being of a ſoft nature, affords opportunity of 
ſinking a retreat for themſelves, where nothing but the claws of a cray- 
fiſh can bly moleſt them. The worm afterwards appears with a large 
head, a airy tai), moiſtened with an oily liquor, which ſhe uſes as a cork, 
to foftain her head in the air, and her tail in the water, and to tranſſ port her 
from place to place ; this liquor ſhe diſcharges out of her mouth. The 
ghar, in her ſecond ſtate, is properly a nymph, which is an entrance to 

a hew life. In the firſt place ſhe diveſts herſelf of her ſecond ſkin; in the 
Ine ſhe reſigns her eyes, antennæ, and tail, and ſeems to expire; but 
from her ſpoils riſes alittle winged inſect, whoſe ſtructure is a juſt object 
of admiration. Its little head is adorned with a plume, and its whole 
body inveſted with ſcales and hair. The little border of fine feathers, 
which graces her wings, is very curious : her trunk may juſtly be deem- 
ed one of Nature's maſter-pieces. It is fo very ſmall, that the extremity 
of it can ſcarcely be diſcerned through the beſt microſcope. That part 
which appears is but a long ſcaly ſheath under the throat. At near the 
diſtance of two thirds of it is an aperture, through which the inſe& darts 
four ſtings ; one of which is the caſe in which the other three lie con- 
| cealed, and run in a long groove. Their ſides are ſharpened like two⸗ 

edged ſwords ; they are barbed, and have a vaſt number of. cut- | 
ting teeth toward the point, which turns up like a hook, and is ſurpriſing- : 
ly fine. Theſe darts ſtruck into the fleſh of animals, ee one af- I. 
ter another, ſometimes all at once, extravaſate the blood and humours, 
When the gnat, by the point of her caſe, which ſhe uſes as a tongue, 
has taſted any fruit, fleſh, or juice, if it be fluid, ſhe ſucks it up, bur 
if ſolid, ſhe pierces it, draws back her ſtings, and by their ſheath, which 
ſhe applies to the wound, extracts the juices. Winter ſhe paſſes in quar- 
ries or caverns, which ſhe abandons at ſummer, and flies to ſome ford, 
or ſtanding water, where ſhe may produce her progeny, which would be 
ſoon waſhed away by the too rapid motion of any running ſtream. The 
little brood are ſometimes ſo numerous, that the very water is tinged ac- 


cording to their colour. 
Very extraordinary circumſtances are once of the gnat, and indeed 
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barely credihi 1 i _ Nanu e ales, and 


,— © .pnite with we fo or N requiring the male ; forme are of nei- 
ler ſex, yet produqe young without 7aſſiſtagce.;; A goat 1 alone 
laſs veſſel, with air to keep it alive, all bs: ce N which 
i en ſeparated: from each other; mall be Parents Gf a' fume row Fro 1 
en, iche young biirſting* from the body of their parents without pres. 
obs impregnation. At the ſixt generation this* "ſtops, wg 'nd 
1 longer produces from itſelf alone, but requires the maſe ts ſtow a 
4 —_ cher 'ſyccefſion of fi feevndity; SN YQ ni 2LHTOW 07 D918 O17; ts £64708, 
3 America, bete the waters ſtagnate, and the elimate is Warm 
nats art produced in multitude” 6 ' multitudes; the whole afr filled: 
With clouds of "AF ſizes; from ſix inches long to no EE rs The 
3 et, is too a er for them ; bor Juris evening! 


% Har; 


= fad hath much Ie rnortveniaHe eh e Fat 
ered with thouſands. If a candle ber lighited in theſe. places, à cloud 
of inſets lights on the flame, -andextinguiſhes-ir;/f6 that: rhey/are obliged: 
dz keep® their candles in glaſs Hnthorns. Nor is it a niels ctisonR 
gary that the Tame moltiplieatio of the guat kind ſhould'oceur in ELapo 
land, Nhere thoſe gentlemen "he went to trieaſure-s Polar degree were 
Siteie ſufferers by heat and infects: while thoſe engaging in d 
un equarorial degret were periſhed by ſtorms, ſnows; and coldꝓ9. 
Such are the Ways of Nature, às exemplified in the tribes of intecta⸗ 
We have ſeen other creatures transformed, but not fo: often; nor after 
equally apparent diſſolution. Among ſo numerous a tribe it is/diffidulc 
MM form a Jult ſelection, nen up include all their vantous ways of ob. 
1 "2 ming 11 We; and perliips ſome may exiſt whoſe trangformationg:may be 
= more Almerous and peculiar, their manners and properties tnore- re- 
=. 158 Kable and Wonderful: for certainly thoufands''are unknown to ut in 
= ntries where ſtudy and learning habe not Panettated, and of which pour 
mfortnation is extremely limited; nt to mention the difficulty of accu- 
icquathtarice with thoſe more immediately ſubject to our nptice, 

ariſing not leſs from their modes of life, man 255 their u 1 
ferent ſtates. N 4 . 
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As great. reputation for its phlebotomical ſervices, being eſteemed 
the beſt of bload-letrers ; and as ſuch known to the ancients. 


glaſſes for perſons of a full habit of body, or goutical. There are ſevera: 
forts, all ſtrongy allied to worms. In general the body oblong ; moves 


by aſſuming an arch-like form; takes its food entirely by ſuction; 


and what is very remarkable, has no viſible ejectory to diſcharge it after 
digeſtion ; it is therefore by moſt naturaliſts ſuppoſed to paſs through the 


e been kept long in glaſſes without in the leaſt diſcolouring the wa- 
ter, or cauſing any ſediment, Kept in glaſſes they are good barometers, 


* 


and predict bad weather by their reſtleſſneſs and perpetual change of 


place; they live long without food, thus kept. They inhabit ſtanding 
waters generally, and perhaps by preference, though I have caught them 
in allow running ſtreams. When placed in the middle of ſuch a ſtream, 


they adhere by ſuction at the tail to whatever they find; yet often the 


current is too ſtrong for them In ſome places abroad they ſwarm ſo 
prodigiouſly, as to deter the inhabitants from venturing into many pieces 
of water; for ſuch numbers would attack them, as would drain them 

quickly of their blood; by their ſtrong adheſion they are difficult to 
et rid of, and ſometimes leave dangerous wounds, of which circum- 
ance there are accounts. | "15 | 


The Mzpicat LEECH has a brown body, marked with fix yellow lines, | 


belly lighter. The Horſe Leech has a flattiſh body; in the bottom of 
the mouth certain great ſharp tubereles; is ſlendereſt about the mouth; 


| thickeſt towards the tail; the tail ſlender; belly yellowiſh-green ; back ; 


duſky. The ſea furniſhes a kind or two that greatly infeſt fiſh. That 
kind uſed medically is ſaid to faſten where a ſpot is rubbed with blood or 


milk, and to diſcharge what it has ſwallowed, if ſprinkled with ſalt. In 


moſt particulars conformable to worms, but not capable of propagation 
by being cut in pieces. e g as 
”" OL MW 25 oy 


and inhabit the earth, or the water; though they creep along 
& earth on their bellies, yet their motions are very different from 


RE 


inv names it the Birudo ſanguiſuga; was uſed inſtead of cupping 


RAY its ſkin, perhaps ſomewhat in the nature of perſpiration. They 


EI NG a of feet, trail themſelves along on the ground, 
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_ . 
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| thoſe of ſerpents. There Is al myſcle that, ru Nun 1 bod 
from head to taff, font Aube e ire f 11 is 
Hung from ropm to room; og if one end be CENT and. held faſt, 
will "ring the other riearer to it: by this che earthworm, having ex- 
Itſelf, holds by the flime of: the fore Patt of ; its bai the yon 
alis itſelf And 8 forward the hinder part. 4 RES 
Nahe body is armed with ſmall ſtiff ſharp burs or 8 which it can 
erect or depreſs at pleaſure; under the ſkin lies a imy Juice, elected as 
required), at certain perforations, between the rings of the muſeles, to u- 
bricate its body, and facilitate its paſſage into the earth. It has breath - 
ing holes along the back, adjoining each ring. Deſtitute of head, ears, noſe, 
for the moſt part of eyes, and properly without feet. It;has .A, mouth, 
und an alimentary canal, which runs to the very point, of the tail (but in 
ſome found in the bodies of animals, this canal opens towards the middle 
of ans with a Lge! fine cath,” which, ſeems 10 'be\theis.nou- 
is Winoot brain; but near: © the hend ig the heart, which beute diflict 5 
toundq; it ate the ſpermatic veſſels, forming a number of little globules, c@n- 
taining a milky. fluid, opening into the belly, not far from the head: they 
are alſo often found to contain eggs, which are laid in the earth, and 
hatched in twelve or fourteen days, by che warmth; like ſnails, theſe. GA 
ma hive in themſelves both fexes: :;- 1:7 » IP 
The yoang ones are very ſmall, but vary 3 a fofer « no 
change ? how long they live is not known, certainly more than two or 
three ſeaſons. During winter, they bury themſelves deep, and ſeem to 
ſbare the general torpidity. In ſpring they revive, a moiſt or dewy even- 
ing brings them from their retteats, for mutual intercoutſe. They chief 
Iy live in a light, rich, and fertile ſoil, moiſtened by dews or accidental 
ſhowers, but ſhun where the water is apt to lie, or the clay is too ſtiff, 
They avoid the mole; who feeds on them, by darting up from the earth, 
he inſtant they feel the ground avg and- amg take chem in, nd . 
Wels by ſtirring the earting : 
The Earrar Worm continues: to live, 8 in ee parts: | 
We owt the diſcovery of this power of reproduction in animals to Mr. 
Frembley, who firſt obſerved it in the polypus; after him, Spalanzani 
and others found it in the earth- worm, the tea- worm, and ſeveral other 
animals. Every earth-worm, however, did not retain the vivacious 
prineiple equally; ſome; hen cut in two, were deſtroyed; of others, while 
"the hea# was living, the tail 3 and ane xe came at the extre- 
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mity. 1o * {mall red-headed-earthiwored, both extremities ſurvived 
the operation; the head produced a tail with the anus, the inteſtines, the 
annular muſcle, and the prickly beards; while the tail in leſs than three 
months ſent forth a head, heart, and inſtruments of generation. This 
= part was produced lowly; a new head taking three « or four months for its 
com letion, a new tail not ſo many wecks. 
The Sr A- Won! M, the white water - worm, and many of hoſe kate 


worms with feelers, found at the betiem of dirty es: are —_— 7 
| the fame. 995 


THE STAR-FISH,. on Sk A- BLUBBER. 


THIS is a numeraus tribe, thapeleſs and deformed, aſſuming at 
1 different times different appearances; now round like a ball, 
ſhortly! after as thin as a plate. This kind are formed of a ent 
tranſparent gelatinous ſubſtance, covered with a thin membrane, and 
often appear like a lump of jelly, floating at random on the ſea, or thrown 
by chance on the ſhore ; yet they poſſeſs life and motion, and ſhoot forth 
arms in every direction to ſeize on ſuch inſects as are near. Worms, fiſh 
ſpawn, even muſſels, with their ſhell, have been found in the ſtomachs 
of theſe animals, which are no yy injured by ſwallowing fuch hard ſub- 
ances.” | 
la ſummer, when the water of the ſea. is warmed, they float, and in 
the dark emit a kind of Thining light; reſembling: phoſphorus. Some 
call them ſea: nettles, becauſe they ſting the hands of thoſe that touch 5 
them, like nettles. They are often ſeep faſtened. ro the rocks, and to the 
Jargeſt ſea-ſbells. If put into ſpirit of wine, they will continue many 
years entire; but if left to the influence of the air, they are, in leſs than 
four and twenty hours, melted down into limpid and offenſive water. 
None poſſeſſes other vent for excrements but the ſame paſſage by which 
they devour their food: in general they reſemble a truncated cone, its 
baſe: applied to the rock to which they are uſually attached. T hough 
generally tranſparent, yet they are of different colours, ſome inclining to 
green, or red, or white, or brown. In ſome, the colours appear dif- 
fuſed, others are often ſtreaked, and others ſpotted. Many of them poſ- 
ſeſt Aa t of long e, flaments, i in which they entangle ſmall = 
mals 
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mals, and thtruſt them into their enormous ſtomachs, which fill the whole 
_ _ cavity of their bodies. The harder ſhells' continue for ſome weeks indi- 
geſted, but at length they undergo a kind of maceration, and become a 
Pant of the ſubſtance of the in). 
They may be cut in pieces, and every part will ſurvive the operation: 
each becoming a perfect animal, endued with its natural rapacity. ” 
The CurTTLs-Fisn is about two feet long, covered with a very thin 
ſkin, its fleſh compoied of gelatinous ſubſtance, within ſtrengthened by 
a ſtrong bone. It has eight arms, capable of lengthening or contracting 
at pleaſure; when dead, they become rigid. They feed on ſmall fiſh, 
which they ſeize with their arms; they are bred from eggs, which are 
laid upon the weeds along the fea-fhore ooo: or 
The cuttle-fiſh is found on many coaſts of Europe, but not eaſily 
caught, being furniſhed by. Nature. with a black ſubſtance contained in 
a bladder generally on the left ſide of the belly, and which is ejected in 
the manner of an excrement. Whenever this fiſh is purſued, and it 
finds a difficulty of eſcaping, it ſpurts forth a great quantity of this 


inky liquor, by which the water is darkened, and it eſcapes, by lying 


cloſe at the bottom. 
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"THE moderns have given the name PoLyyvs to a little freſh- 
xi water creature, found at the bottom of wet ditches, or attached to 
the under ſurface of the broad-leafed plants that grow on the waters. 
Sea-Polypi, which were well known to the ancients, are from two 
feet long to three or four; and Pliny has deſcribed one, whoſe arms were 
thirty feet long. Our ditch-water Polypi ſeldom exceed three parts of 

an inch long, and when gathered up, not a third of thoſe dimenſions, but 
CC „ 8 
To Mr. Trembley we owe the diſcovery of the amazing properties 
and powers of this little vivacious creature: he divided this claſs of ani- 
mals into four different kinds, according to their colours, green, brown 
iſh, fleſh colour, and tufted. Voß; ny 
They appear in a wet ditch like little tranſparent lumps of jelly, the 
flze of @ pea, flatted on one fide ; the under fide of broad-leated m_— 
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n 10 ſurſgoe of the water, is of ſtudded: Sith A bn of theſe lit 


tle jelly · like ſubſtances, which are polypi gathered up into a quieſcent 


ſtate. In action they aſſume a very different appearance ; the finger of 
a glove, cut off at bottom, with ſeveral thre Kc round the edge like a 
fringe, will give us an idea of the ſtomach of the animal, and its arms 

or ſeelers. It has neither muſcles nor rings: its manner of lengthening 
er mating itſelf moſt reſembles that of the ſnail ; it contracts Itſelf 


in proportion as it is touched, or as the water is agitated. Warmth ani- 


mates, and cold benumbs them; but a degree of cold approaching con- 
gelation only reduces them to perfect inactivity: their arms are double 
(often thrice) as long as their bodies; theſe are thrown about in vari- 
ous directions to ſeize its prey; ſometimes three or four are employed, 
while the reſt are contracted, like the horns of a ſnail, within the animaPs 


_ body. It ſeems capable of giving what length it pleaſes to theſe arms, 


225 ſtretches them in ee to the remoteneſs of the object it would 


They go in one part = the FR al to avother ; they mount along 5 


the — 4 of the water, and climb the fides of aquatic plants, They 


often come to the ſurface of the water, where they ſuſpend themſelves.by 


their lower end. They advance very flowly, employ a deal of time in 


every action, and bind themſelves very ſtrongly to whatever body they 


meet as they proceed; their adheſion is voluntary, and probably pew 
formed in the manner of a cupping-glaſs. 


They have a remarkable attachment to turn towards light, yet no eyes 
have ever been diſcovered by the beſt microſcopes. 
In the center of the arms the mouth is placed, ſerving at once as a 


paſſage for food, and an opening for it after digeſtion. The inward part 
of, the animal ſeems to be one great ſtomach, open at both ends; but 
the purpoſes of the opening at bottom are unknown, unleſs ir be of 
adheſion. The ſurface of the body of this little creature, examined with 


a microſcope, appears ſtudded with a number of warts, as alſo the arms, 


eſpecially hen contracted. 
They chiefly ſubſiſt on inſects leſs thad themſelves, particularly a kind 


of water-millepedes, and a very ſmall red worm, which they ſeize with 


great avidity. Wherever its prey is, which the animal finds by feel- 
ing, a touch faſtens the object it would ſeize beyond eſcape. The greater 
its diſtance; with the greater eaſe the Polypos brings the prey to Its 


mouth, If the little object be near, though irretrievably caught, it is not 


Without great difficulty it can be brought to the mouth and ſwallowed, 
Fant VI. No. * . * b When 
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7 When the Palypus i is vnſupplied with] prey, it teſtifies its hunger bs 6pen- 


| em ing its mouth; the aperture, however, is ſo ſmall that ĩt cannot be caſily 
e but when; with any of its "_ arms, it has ſeized its prey, it 

then opens the mouth diſtinctly enough, and always in proportion to the 
ſize of the animal, it would ſwallow ; the lips dilate inſenſibly, and pre- 
ciſely to the figure of their prey. Mr. Trembley found they could 
devour aliments of every kind, fiſh and fleſh as well as inſects. When 
be gave one of theſe famiſhed, reptiles any ſubſtance. which was improper 
or aliment, at firſt it ſeized, the prey with avidity, but, after keeping it 
ſome time entangled near the mand, let it drop again with amis 


nicety. 


When. ſeveral polypi happen to teize the fame: worm, they diſpute their 
prey. Two are often ſeen ſeizing the ſame worm at diffetent ends, and 
dragg ging it at oppoſite directions with great force. Often they. continue 
allowing each his part, till their mouths meet; then they reſt till the 
worm breaks; but it often happens, when the mouths of both are thus 
Joined, the larger polypus gapes and ſwallows his antagoniſt, which, after 
it has lain in the conqueror's body an hour, iſſues unhurtz and often in pot: 
. of the prey contended for:. 148 IO 
They continue eating the whole year, but when the cold approaches 
to congelation, then they feel the general torpor, and their faculties are 
for two or three months ſuſpended. The meal of one-day ſuffices them 
ſeveral months. In general they devour in proportion r . he, and 


their growth is quickeſt as they are beſt fed. 


They are produced in as great a variety of manners as a megetable. | 
Some polypi from eggs, as plants from ſeed ; ſome by buds, as plants 
by inoculation; all may be multiplied by cuttings, and this to minute- 
neſs beyond expectation. Y 

In ſummer, a polypus exhibits in different parts of its bids tubercles 
or little knobs, which enlarge daily, and, after two or three days, take the 
figure of a ſmall animal, reſembling its parent, furniſned with feelers, 
a mouth, and apparatus for ſeizing and digeſting its prey: this daily be- 
comes larger, like the parent, to which. it continues attached; ſpreads 1 its 
arms to ſeize whatever is proper for aliment, and deyours it for its own 
particular benefit; thus it poſſeſſes two ſources of nouriſhment, that 
Vbich it receives from the parent by the tail, and that which it receives 
from i its own induſtry by the mouth. The food which theſe animals re- 


ceive often tinctures the whole 10 wo the e is ſeen communicar- 


. 
„  % 
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© Ingpatrof its fluids to its progeny that grows on it. Several young ones 
ure thus ſren at once, of different ſizes, growing from its body; ſome 
Juſt "budding, others acquiring their form, and others come to ma- 
turicy, quſt ready to drop from their original ſtem. Young ones, 
ö while attached to their parent, propagate their own young ones alſo, each 
in che ſame dependence on its reſpective parents; and poſſeſſed of the 
25 Ame advantages as have been deſcribed. 

It is indifferent whether one of them be cut into ten, or ten hundred 
5 parts, each becomes a perfect animal; but the ſmaller part thus ſe- 
parated will be longeſt in coming to maturity. The animal has been 
twiſted and turned into all manner of ſhapes ; has been turned inſide 
out, and cut in every diviſion, yet ſtill it continued to move, its parts 
adapted themſelves again to each other, and in a ſhort time it became as 
voracious and induſtrious as beiore. 

- Beſides theſe kinds mentioned by Mr. Trembley, there are others which 
1 been ſince diſcovered by the vigilance of ſucceeding obſervers; ſome 
7208 theſe ſo ſlrongly reſemble a flowering vegetable in form, that they have 
been miſtaken by many naturaliſts, M Hughes, in his Natural Hiſto- 
ry of Barbadoes, has deſcribed a ſpecies of this animal, but called it 2 

* Senſitive flowering plant; he obſerved it to take refuge in the holes of rocks, 
and, when undiſturbed, to ſpread forth a number of ramifications, each 
terminated by a flowery petal which ſhrunk at the approach of the hand, 


and withdrew into its hole. This plant however was a polypus, not only 


bound! in Barbadoes, but on the coaſt of e ee and the ſhores of the 
inent. | 


LITHOPHYTES AND SPONGES, 


ö 8 AE animals we ſee, much leſs thoſe we are acquainted with, bear 
no proportion to thoſe concealed from us. Though every leaf and 
vegetable in the air ſwarms with animals, yet in the water icy are ſtill 
more abundant, and at ſea abſolutely innumerable : the greateſt part of 
 - what ſeem vegetables growing in the deep, are but the artificial forma- 
tion ok inſects, and buſit for their own habitation, 

The bottom of the ſea along 1 ſhores, and at the mouths of 2 
3 K 2 | 7 
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ral rivers, 1 of a foreſt under water, "millions of ak | 
growing wich their branches entangled in each other, ſometimes ſo ſtrong- 
Iy as to obſtruct navigation. The Perfian gulph, the Red fea; the Weſ⸗ 
tenn coaſts of America, are ehoaked up in many places with coraline 
ſubſtances ; though ſhips force a paſſage throught _— Nen 28 * N 
tieadie 10 boats and to ſwimmers. 
Corals ſometimes ſhoot out like . of trees, or a bed ar. 
ace like à ſan, or al large bundling head Jike à faggot; ſometimes 
they reſemble plant with leaves and flowers; oſten the antlers of a ſtag. 
Elfe where in the ſea are ſeen ſponges of various magnitude, and extraordi. 
nary appearances, aſſuming phantaſtic forms like muſhrooms, mitres, 
ſonts, flower- pots. Thefe productions ſeem entirely vegetable; but the 
ingenious Mr. Ellis, by ſagacious and diligent enquiry; determined 
that corals and ſponges are the work of animals, and (like the honey- | 
_ /comb)igpral-was produced by an infinite number of aſſociates; theſe are 
ol the polypus kind, hoſe united Jabours fill tracts of ocean with theſe | 
- -rokens.of chei r indüſtry. 13 
Should ewe be induced to 0 all a * of the combiae dene ; 
Alcon its originat connection, we ſhall perceive its whole ſurface; which 
is very rugged and irregular, covered with a mucous fluid; almoſt in 
eue part fradded With little jelly-like drops: theſe cloſely examined 
gets be of the polypus kind; have motions, arms, and appetites ex- 
actiy reſembling thoſe Read. deſcribed, but they ſoon expire when 
_ *raken out of the ſea. 
A coraline plant, ſtrictly obſerved while growing, if not Uiſtutbed, 
the little polypi will be ſeen in infinite numbers, each iſſuing from its 
_eell, and in ſome kinds the head covered with a little ſhell, reſembling 
an umbrella,” the arms ſpread abroad to ſeize its prey, while the hinder 
part remains attached to its habitation, from whence. it never wholly re- 
moves. All are aſſiduouſly employed in the ſame purluits. 
Mr. Ellis examined their operations juſt as they were. beginging. In 
4 neglected oylter-! bed he e the firſt rudiments of a coraline plan- 
: ration, and tußts of various kinds ſhooting from different parts, - He 


took out the 6yſters thus furniſned with coralines, and placed them in a 
large wooden veſſel, covering, them with ſea - water. In about an hour he 
perceived the animals, which before had been contracted by handling, 
and. had, hen no. ſigns « of life, expanding themſelves-in every direction, 
and employed in their own natural manner. To preſerve them thus ex- 
* ſo as to be en 2 of curioſity, he poured, by ſlow 


degrees, 


5 : 2 
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2 denters,” an ua quantity of boiling water into the veſſel of Sa 
He then ſeparated each polypus with pincers from its hell, and plunged 
each ſeparately into ſmall cryſtal vaſes, filled with ſpirit of wine mixed 
with water. By this means the animal was preſerved entire, without hav- 
ing had time to — itſelf; and thus he perceived a variety of kinds; 
almoſt equal to that variety of productions which theſe little animals 
form. Ie perceived and deſcribed fifty kinds, each, poſſeſſing its pe- 
culiar mode of conſtruction, and forming a coraline none of the reſt 
can imitate. On every coraline ſubſtance are a number of polypi, not 
reſembling the erectors of the building, but a vagabond race. 
Ins general the ſame difference that fubſiſts between the neren af 
: ls bee, and the paper-like cells of the waſp, ſubſiſts between the differ- 
ent habitations of coral-making polypi. They have been named by 
their likeneſs to ſome well - known object, ſuch as coralines, fungi, madre- 
pores, ſponges, aſtroites, and keratophytes. Though theſe differ ex- 
tremely in their ourward appearances, they all are formed in the ſame 
manner by polypi of various kinds and nature. When examined che- 
mically, corals diſſolve in acids, and ſponges burn with an odour ſtrong-. 
ly reſembling that of burnt horn. 
Probably the ſubſtance of coral is roduced, like the ſhell of a ſnail, 
from a ſlimy matter, which covers its — and hardening, becomes an 
ene ; ſeveral of theſe mute, form at og a conſiderable mals. 


Minute and diminutive as ſome of thoſe creatures ſeem to whoſe 
manners we have paid attention, they are large when compared to others, 
of whom we have information, but whoſe natures are greatly concealed 
by their r nagen. Among the moſt remarkable of thele are, 
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Fus and 1 water boiled together till moderately corlfiftent; * 
| expoſed to the air in an open veſſel, after ſome days (if not mouldy) 
will turn ſour, and exhibit multitudes of long, ſlender, wriggling animal- 
cula, not always inviſible to the naked eye. They may be kept a 
year, by ſupplying a drop of vinegar, or water, occaſionally; theſe are 
_ viviparous, and many young are found in the body of the parent, each 
bon 41 and included in its Proper” Menbrane; to the number of aft 
undre 


, How far the former are related to eels i in blighted. wheat is bes : 
theſe 
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” Pounded, put into an open Leg, and warer poured on it, and the mix- 
ture well ſhaken, will in a few days be covered by a pellicle reflecting the. 

priſmatic colours: this contains millions of creatures at firſt very ſcnall, 

but increaſing daily. in ſize and numbers, till the whole fluid ſeems alive. 
Their kinds are very various; ſome are ſwift and agile, ſeeming in conti- 
nual chaſe of prey, can creep as well as ſwim, are fringed all round their 
bodies; others have globular bodies and long tails ; others reſemble floun- 
ders; others worms; of ſome an hundred placed in a row would not 
Nor is this effect peculiar to pepper; hay, ſtraw, oats, barley, or any 
pPther vegetable, infuſed in like manner, will furniſh. a ſcum, which, on 
examination, proves to be, or to contain, living creatures in prodigious - 
numbers; ſame of the ſame ſort as thoſe in pepper- water; others totally 
different, and peculiar to the plant infuſed ; ſome refembling; ſerpents in 

form and motions, coiling themſelves round in like manner. Eel-like 


equal in diameter a grain of ſand, 


. 


- 


animals are frequent among them. 


Vinegar allo abounds with eel 
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i Allo aboudds? ike creatures, after having ſtood a 
ſew days uncovered, in the ſummer ſeaſon, Of theſe it is remarkable, 
r tha fury Shy eee 
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"tothe to bath, Vie cole. Goh be hört Mews. * ly kan thawed re- 
peacedly; ity repeitedty Tevive and Betome brit; if a quantity of oil 
be pe bn The vitie 15 they e cree "up, into the oil when the ring | 
"begins to freeze, atfd return to the vinegar When that is thawed. 
few grains bf fun put athon! them they are greatly embarraſſed, and 8 1 
in a matitier- över wliellméd by fuch huge tones. - 
NT N Ak, er Rahiding a tei day Ys, exhibits fimnilar appeararices; 
water in ditches and water that "Araihs fern dunghills ; is often ſo crowded 
S as 10 ſeem an-alive, eſpecially the deep brown water from 
It iS” probate that ſonie 'of thi le animalcula are extremely | l 
ans ies in el wort ſtate, . and undergo" one transformation if net | Aj 
te they become perfect; others: are unqueſtionably” in their | JAI 
& "here breed, \ live, and die, withour change. The 10finite Va- I 
| riety "of. their forms, mori ons , parts, 1rd contrivances for catching prey, 
is unlimited. Söme of t them are con regated in millions of millions 3 
an inch (fare, under the appearance "of mud, or weeds, or ſlime in | 
ditches : all colours, 1 kaekiſb green. Some are like worms, 
*havi membranous coverings other "ſhelled like muſſels, or cockles: 
lache sem Spade of Varying their fo2te,” erding "nov rounded, How 
Tengttienied, 9 25 With 18375 ben, now, with quite ; different conforms 
tion; many ot f them date ble füch inſects! AS are familiar to us, and ate 
like cem fac eebel, 8, habe feelers, legs, falls, Kc. Uſually the micrg= | 
e ſhews that their internal conformarin" is 110 aichgether unlike, and 
ö nceive of them 48 having the ſame part 1 15 general idea, but ! in- | 
expteflibly finaller. Crabs and lobſters in ark ar perhaps in manners 
1— fur arteaſt as having ſpawn under the tall, br i in 2 des on each 
ſide of it; Ate common among them ; and it is not impofible they allo 
change tf r ins. 
Isa general heſecfilitethſchs may be Ale to, (a, ) Thoſe wii chinfeſt - 
"other attimls; for there ts fo abimal we 'kriow but Has its plague of this 
| kind, 48 well ſh 48 bkalks And birds.” , £2 ) Thoſe infeſting vegetables, 
which are #3 numerous aid different à as v. able themſelves. (3: ) Thoſe 
four in freth waters; 1 rivers, drains, cuts ditches, and ſtanding watets ; 
not a place without bone! nd, which thdre: inhabits and breeds ; * ofte n 
many Various kinds, Whoſe: fotms beſpeak' utter difficilarity, | (A.) The ole 
of the fea, whoſe mültitudès are too various to 1 0 our Knowledge. 1 
It requires no inoobBiderable ftrength of thou 12 and refleckion, no 
inconfiderabte trientaÞFexertion, to Fern Al ny idea f this multiplied claſs 
of beiugs v if we advetr't6 thoſe produced in waters arbund us, of khich, 
"Pak VI, No. ofa ff. though 
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=  -/thovghſome kinds ſeem to he nearly general, yet we ſind in almoſt every 
piece of water ſome peculiar to itſelf; if we eſtimate the number of ſuch 
pieces of Water, and the kinds appropriate to them in our own couhtry, in 
3 dope, on the globe; if we remark, that in warm climates Nature ſeems 
3 after generatian (therefore ve mult advance on the conception ve may | 
3 have formed of our own fertility), as well in kinds as in ſucreſſion— 
+ * when we have ſo done, we ſhall fall infinitely belo the truth; no eſti - 


* 


mate we can poſſibly form will in any proportion approach the real fact. 
There exiſt creatures infinitely more abundant than we imagine, of kinds 
ifinitely morediverſified than we imagine, of dimenſions infinitely-fmaller 
than we imagine, much as are vaunted the excurſive powers of human 
imagination what then ſhall e ſay to thoſe whoſe habitation is the mighty 
deep; who are ſhrauded from our inſpection amid the obſcurity of the 
2 profound abyſs? Their exiſtence we cannot douht, ſince we occaſionally 
iliſcover ſome of their fellows, and are not ignorant of others that inhabit 
= the verges of the receptacle of water.. 
What know we of the works of Almighty Power? Infinitely the ma- 
5 Zur is hid from us; very limited is our knowledge of what we ſeem 
co know; their groſſer properties only, or merely their exiſtences, are diſ- 
cerned by qur natural ſenſes, and little more by all the aſſiſtance of art and 
reaſon. Indeed our ſenſes are extremely confined; but we glory that our ra- 
tional powers have greatly augmented their abilities, have directed and 
aſſiſted their reſearches, have demonſtrated, that what ſeems utterly in- 
eredible may be fact, that what ſeems contrary to appearances may be 
3h Jjuſt, that ſeemingly well grounded principles muſt often be admitted with 
© _- heſitation, or be qualified by numerous exceptions, and that thoſe who 
3 "know moſt are but beſt inſtructed how much remains unknown, 
Me have ſurveyed animals whoſe bulk is enormous, whoſe ſtrength is 
prodigious, whoſe yoracity is tremendous : ſhall we contraſt them to thoſe 
- whoſe ſmallneſs eſcapes our ſight ? How utterly difſimilar their dimen- 
*fions, and their powers! At that we tremble, at this we ſmile; to aſſault 
one we conjoin hoſtile forces - number and union overcomes might; on 
the others we trample without regard, and cruſh myriad after myriad with- 
out reflection: thoſe require vaſt ſpaces to afford maintenance; theſe are 
_ "Crowded into one maſs : thoſe reign tyrants of the deep or the foreſt theſe 
| ſeek ſhelter in the moſt minute crevices. Yet, if we compare ſuch diſtant 
"ranks, we find, that while the enormous cachalot ſupports itſelf by devour- 
ing thouſands of its prey, ſo do theſe minute animacula, ever active, ever 
een 
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in t eee eee, This liom is not more terri- 
. Fit in the furoſt than theſe in tie pool nor better provided with arms for 


Fo, 


n for court. Wfiatsthen ſhall we ſay to chr ſtill ĩnfe- 
riot creatures; heir prry? If to ſome a: grain bf; ſand be a rock Joapable 


of holding thouſands;; if a hair be tube capable of inclofing thoufands 


what are ſuch cas tremble ar their aſpect, ſhrinle from their bertech., 


dread their approach und fly from their de vaſtationsꝰ Aromg of lite t for 
chat are you deſigned ? what end do you anſwer in the rank of exiſtence? 


Without you were . chain of being im perfect? would ether bed void, a 


-chaſm, were you extinct? Could no power replace you but what at firſt 
- created you? Muſt the ſame. almighty: kill, the ſame” omniſcient fore- 
caſt; the ſame profound contrivanee; appointment, and determination be 


exerciſed toward you as toward the higher ranks of creatures? Where 


then is great or ſmall? N¼ere high or low?! where important or ſubor- 
dinate? Were you placed as mazes to perplex mankind, as labyrinchsto 
- .embagraſs human t et much as you and your fellows ſurpaſs our 
comprehenſion , we ourſelves ſurpaſs it more; and hen you, wich all that 
ſurrounds you, the globe you inhabit every tribe wWHich now occupies it, 
which creeps or fwims/ or- runs or flies, when every relation which unites 
vou, every bond that binds: you, when all, all ſhall terminate and be 
coneluded; we ſhall be but beginning our e e aſ- 
FRO ore 0 Hin ebs. . and is and i to comeb een. adln2! 
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J on the ſcale” of life the el but em- 
ariſing tom numbers and varie Piel ies. 1 
to content ourſelves with general ideas,” and gere 
xd of inſects, till greater difficvlties pre _ our” incitnate 
1 5 egetables; whoſe innumerable kinds, th ugh long the 
He e e ate dally proving that many remain | therts-un- 
FRE; 58 And: Uunnoticgd. Nor is this furprifing, when we tecolleck the dif- 
3 it ſituations, ſoils, and expoſures which they prefer; the different le- 
Pat Which they grow, on plains or on mountains, on hills or di Alps. 
den throughour the globe, and every 3 producing ſome pect 
| 42 * to itſelf, unleſs che whole globe were explored 881 by Fo (a hope 
ee Gi gcftiont) how could all be known? Adapted . 8 of 
. and coſd, of humidity and dryneſs, adapted to every 
. their {ores are inexhauſtible: and however human e 
enetrated with aſſiduous toil, not only among inhabited countries, 
3 WE ron co raBle wilds, yet, after all fre yams ues. many brine will elude re- 
1 match, iphvugh perhaps native at no great diſtance, or perhaps their 
fenden lately Paſt, or ſoon to come: if — Preſcur, but l aden in 
. caverns or in clefts of the earth.” 5 
As Peclining therefore to enter deeply into a ſubjeck which r inet hands 
Has Tyrnifhed many a bulky folio, and whoſe nomenclature alone, when ar- 
_ ©? Fatiged and abridged with the moſt! perſevering {kill, forms ſolid volumes, 
we ſhalt fele& thoſe leading principles, which being common to all, may 
* e brojight to che teſt of daily experience : for that learning ſeems molt 
ate eee, whoſe uſefulneſs or application is perpetually reeur- 
king; that which is moſt ſimple, which is ever at hand, and ever de- 
4% ligkrful, is worthy our attention, and ſtrongly claims our acquaintance. 
ai Wikthour depreciating what may poſſeis occaſional uſefulneſs or pleafure, 
iat may delight or profit on emergency. we ſhall prefer. x what may be 
-& ood 'tonftant'compatnion*and our attendant friend. 
ats Neale be requeſted by mankind, we have already afferred, the 
| . pleaſure is furniſhed by the tribes of vegetables, and höman ta- 
lents feem peculiarly adapred to their culture and enjoyment, If profit 
be req jneſted, theſe are an unfatling ſource of profit; they ſuſtain, life, 
"by. forviſhing foot in various forins and of vairous qualities; they re- 
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and their ſpears into pruning-hooks,” to regulate the Juxuriant earth which 
cCompoſes, ſupports, and awaits then. 

2 Wt When k rmerly conſidering vegetables according to their ſtation. on 
the ſcale of life, we thought ourſelves juſtified in aflerting, that © where 
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toward maturity, its Ogre is the conſequence of a vital principle.” 
Referring to that. diſcourſe for ſeveral ſuggeſtions which need not be re- 


iy expect moſt of the animal modes of tranſmitting life ſhould 
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general, and theſe parts furniſh a ſtriking method (uſually) of elaſſing 
plants; though, from the ſmallneſs of ſome, and the intricate ſituations 
of others, they are not conſtantly obvious. Hence we have plants yield- 


"ing on. one tree flowers of both ſexes, and in one flower parts of both ſexes; 
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thers, each plant is but one ſex; and others have no flowers. That 
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_ PRINCIPLES, « oF. VEGETATION.. 30 


e He ktees of 2 nl Oni hq in tllöſe where td 
_ 1... ined Uiffimilar natures, it Has deen! artly the caſe the 0h 
nutrichent has been in a degree forwarded toward fitneſs, and the graft has | = 
| pleted its Yefitienty. | That Julces thus twice gained, as it were, fiſt 

y the roots of the'tree, then by the pores of the graft, ſhould” gain or loſe « 
ſorfithvhac/alerative to "the favour of the fruit yielded by theigraft; is not” - 

- worndefful; that it ſhould be: entiched or wellowed, ſhould 4 aciduhfed“ 
or ſoftetied, ſeems natural, and to depend oh the qualities of the — 
from whith it How detives its nouriſhment. Sh 

But as the generak propagation of vegetables is rather by ſeeds than by 

uu dine meche, to them we'ſhall 1 now tr our attention. r my 
Straß of plants ate bf various figures and ſizes. Moſt are divided into I} 

eo lobes; though for ; as thoſt o the creſs-kind, have ix; e MM 

as the grains of corn, are entire. 
Bur ag the eſſential pfoperties of all eech are the ſume, when coals ; 

ddeied with regard to the principles of vegetation, our deſcription. ſhall 

be lithited to ode, the "great gätden. bean; becauſe, after it begins to 
vegetate, its parts are more conſpicuous: than many "others, a conſe-" 
quentl} etebl Et ulated for inveſtigation. 0 
24 "feed is Covered” with two coats or wembrateg ! "whe anne G2: 
trertiely chin and full of pores,” but may be eafily ſeparared from the inner 
one” "(which is muck thicker), after the bean Hay been boiled, or lain a few! 
days in the ſoil. At the thick end of the bean is a ſmall hole viſible to | 
5 'riaked'ey ye,” A over the radicle or future root, that it may 

have a esl ſſage into the foil. © When theſe coats are taken off, tlib 

y of the feed appears, which is divided into two ſmooth pottions ar 

% The Aobchdelt of the lobes is. owing to a thin film or curitle | 

with which: they are Cv ,, TS 

"Ate hails of the Bean i. placed the! radicle or fltuis root, "Side" 1 

juſt as it enters into the body of the ſeed, divides into tuo capital 1 

. wg 5 one to each lobe, and ſends off ſmaller ones in all directions i 
throuph'the whole: ſubſtance of the lobes 1 theſe beeome fo extremely mi- 

nute toward the edges of the lobes, that they require the fineſt glaſſes to 

render them viſible.” To this Grew and Malpigblus have given the name 
" ſeminal” root ; becauſe, by means of it, rhe radiele and Plume, before 
hey are expanded, derive” their principal nouriſhment,” | : 
The plume, bud, or germ, is encloſed in two ſmall carreſponding ca- 
ier in ech lobe. Its colour and conſiſtence is much the ſäme with 
thoſe of the radicle, of which i it is only a continuation z ; but having a quite 
Part ** No. 31. 1 : contrary 
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3 besseres, o 1 


* 18 5 8 Ao oi. £ 2 lla er n e 
done dienen ſor the facit bi inte che 
1 "of ſmaller. N or. ffllaments; 


imo a — — int, 


le 9550 unfolds ifelf, in eg 1 . 
me in Gary hoop rang, if 


te 8 1 Wee oy 78. 48 K * he FE NN. 25 17 5 1 | 298 . 
The ſubſtan e eee part of the Jolie (not am con. 
ice,» but. is. curiouſly; organized, and. confiftz-of 4 vaſt number by 


mall bladders reſembling 1 in the pith of trees. Re 
* When the ſeed is ſown, the meiſture is Ce abinbeaty ul 12 50 cons, 
Ek re cvery where furpiſhed: with fap and air-yeſſels; fro: 
.- conveyed to the cutiele ; from the cutiele it proceeds; tothe p bY pa IF 
che dcs Where; it id taken up by the mouths of the ſmall 47415 of 
the demibal; root, and! paſſeb from one branch to another 'into che main: 
trunk, which communicates both with the plume and cadicte; then this we- 
gekable foodruns in to oppoſite irections; e into che pine, 
+. proghotes, its growth and. expanſion part de ro; the radjcle;) 
i; — root and its filaments. Thus à p 2407 tealy poffpſſed of 
* boots, both contained in he ſecd. The plume and radide,” when the 
feed: is firſt depoſited i in the earth, derive their nouriſhment. from the ſe-. 
-: inal rect? Afterwards, hen the radicle begin to ſpogt out its fila- 
35 mn. and co abſorb. ſamo moiſture, not, however, in a fafficientqubnricy: 
10 ſup ply rhe . Up oß the plume, the two:labes, or main body of. 
the d, æiſe with the plame, aflurns the appeazance.of two ledv ed, re- 
. ſemhling.abe Jabes- of ide ſeed in ſize and ſhape, but having no refem-- 
ee of the plume, for which reaſoa they. havg Bok the: mow of 
n TRE B. 71 N 
These diſſimilar leaves defend, the young. an e e of the 
weather, and at the ſame time, by abſorbing dew, air, &c..alft the tender 
1 würdet in nquriſhing the plame, wich which they have ſtill a conhection by 
wan of the ſeminal root. But, when the redicle gr ſecond _robt has de- 
d dec enough into the earth and has acquired a ſufficient. nomber 
As _—_ flatnents:ar branches! for abſorbing as much aliment as-is proper for 
-  the-growmeh af the plume, then the ſeminal or diſſimilar leaves, their "tie 
diz dea enrireiy fuperſcded, begin to decay and fall off. 
90 Thus vg ſee, that as the egg contained not merely the fœctus af an ani 
3 75 N but a portion. of nouriſhment ſuitahle t its powers, whereby it was 
ſuſtainedd, and gapahle of ſupporting life a.conliderable time; ſo the feed con- 
tains a portion of matter fitted ta nouriſh the naſcent root, capable of be- 


0 * it, and of upportiag it till its aw nn 1 1 to 
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| FRINGIBERS ß „ESET rar tox. bis 
plant is to expect t ply ttöch the £2 


vrpoſe, . From this p e pl 

F i and. i derive Ho op It B40 "edhs of its extenfive_rainiitfcations, 
50 2 "properries be Wy, Fa 0 Fat 5 811 Mid bigger 
Ws haceed no to notice the ſttecturk ot plants: Land firſt bf the foot. 
"4h 20 Hining the RCG f of Plants, che fett "thing that preſents itſelf is 
the int, whi 175 of vatidus colours in different lake. Leh foot, after 
it has Arriv( at a Kain a 2 ge, has 4 Aoüble Rin. The firft is be val 
with the other part 75 nd FM in The e ſeat; afterwdtds à fing ſent off 
from the bark nh 3'Keond Ein; 4: 175 it che robt of thEdandelio 1; to- 
Wards the latter. end of May, the or Sichel or outet kin app ears ſkiri- 

velled; and i is exlily [ 19 arated om the new Ohe, witch Sz freſher, and ad- 
Wet more firmly. to the bak. ' Perenhial; ants are Tupplied, with A new 
Kin every year; the Shit 6ne falls off in the àutumm o inter, antf a ew 
done is formed from tlie bart! in the ſuccecditts fpritg. The. [kin has nu- 


meters cells or e and 1 is A conhnuation of the 5885 FO ro i {a 


1 through it. 
hes the IM 18 Rey che bel barten 1 utarce " has 


> is alſo a Contifwation of the" Par enchymatous'Þ irt '6f the radicle, 


© but greatly. augmented.” The bark is br very diffetem ſizes. In moſt 
trees it is exceedingly thin in proportion tb the wood and pith. Oft the 


„ in carrots; it is almoſt one Half of the Temidiameter of the 


wo. and in dandelion it is neatly Mice as thick as the: woody Part“ 21 
Thie Bark is cortipoled of two' ſubſtances, the parenchy yma, or 
10 lp,” Which 1s che esp part, and a few woody fibres,” The paren- 


1 Gif is+excectingly porous, and has great feſemblafice to a ſputge ; 


for it ſhrivels conſiderably when dried, and dilares to its former dimen- 
ions hel infuſed iti water. Theſe pores or vefſels ate not pervious ſo as 
tb communicate with e ach other, but cobfift of diſtinct littie cells or blad- 
ders, e y viſible Ke ithout the affftance” of the microſcope.” In all 
8 t eſe cells ale cogßſtanciy filled with 4 chin watery liquor. They are 
generally of a ſpherical figure, though in fome roots, 'as the buglofs and 
Jasdeneh, they are 6blofig. In many roots; a8 the Horfesradifh, peony, 
_ aſparagus, potato, &c. the parenchyma j is of one uniform Fay Wi but 
in others | it is more diverſified, and puts on the ſhape of rays running 
from the centre towards the Areltnerenee of be bs 
ſometimes run quite through the burke, as in lovage; and ſometimes ad- 
vanee toward he middle o it, as In melilot and moſt of the leguminous 
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barkinthe form of ſmall threads, tubular, as is evident from the riſing ofthe” = 
lap in them when a root 1s cut traſnverſely. Theſe ligneous ſap · veſſels do | 


1855 een in ſuch a manner, that they appear to the naked eye 
to de up 
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wat & dandelion t ey are diipo in the fort of concefitric circtes.” © 
The Mon o rents, in ist paft dt appear After "the "bark 45 
off. and-inifirmen-andileſs-porov ea ue bf Felt. It tones 
tend gl 10 Parenechymatgds; (2) tik g- 
neous,.n Phe dere Tu oc ted, to "the: bark By — Portions of the 
bark inſe ted into ,, mel in en e. 3; 1 ing, to the 1 
| the eye in e ection of © 


of the pitch, naß! diſcernible” „ 
roots. Theſe inſertions; war © batk3” confitt of fiuch veſſels, .moltly,- Wi 
round onal; + IB #11. $4} 1 4 * in oe s eo 1 4 15 : Ji 
: reſſels ure generally diſpoſed! in coflgkeral! rows 7 rüphng © 
long e Some of thefe contain alt, others fap.. 
T he, Ae re Eg cet by being weinrer! mi 
The. Firn is the centrical part of che rode: Sorde roots have. Do... 
Puh, a5 he; ranonjuny/mjcorians;) &.; others have Here ind none att he .. | 
Extreminies,of the roots hut a confiderable qu vanity nearthe to Op- The _—_ 
 Pith, like. every other part of a platie-s derived from the" feed : but in 1 
fon it ig/moretinamediately-derived "from te Bark; for the inſertions __ 4 
of the bark ronning . im butt iet the rays of che wood, meet in the centre, 
and, conſtifute che pith: It is owing Lo his circunſtan fange, that among 
roots hich have no ph in'their- lower parts, they are 0 v. i = | 
wicht ir towards the copy äs in columbing, vage; ts 4 
The bladders of the pich are of very dbfferent fixes; AntÞ general of. , 
a circhlat figure. Their poſition is dre uffernf that in che bark. Th . 
ſideg Ae not mere films bot 2 colrpefitibn* of Thall fibres or threads, 
whichtgives thie pith, hn Vie wht 4 wietofcoße, the appearanes, , 195 


We ſhall . with obferving, that hey, 
whole: ſubſtance is nothing bur a congeffeß of tübes and Abfes, adapts 
by nature for the-abſo _ of n Tt A" af of "courſe the exten fon _ 
and aug mentation of their parts. nate od sen 
In deſcribing the Trunks of plants, it is neceſſary to FEY war” 
whatever is faid with · to them Applies equally to rhe branches. 
The trunk, like the root, conſiſt of three parts; the bark, wood, and 
pith,. Thoſfe, thoughyobſtantially-the' [fame in the trunk As f in the root, 
are ↄſtin very different in texture and apEaFAHHQU2 : By 
1. The Kin of; the.harkdiis"'conmpelet of very Tifihdfe bladders, ir! 5 
per im longitudinal Kong 11 as in the nettle, thiſtle, and moſt 
| 8 her bs. 
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in different plants. 
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tance 80 each oth 0 the; ſume plant; but che diftance vaties Eat 
either are they of-equat-fizes-i: in Garret ke 


» T7 — _ 


thicker, They are likewiſe more numerous in ſome plants than in others; 
Sometiches they. are, of. the ſame thickneſs from one edge of the bark tb“ 
the e 185 ome. grow wider as they approach totrard the lein. 3 
The ye To bich theſecays are arnpiy furniſhed are ſuppoſedto'b: 3s 
air-ye Hels, ee e they, are always found to be dry, and not . 
rent as the veſſels which evicently contain the ſa pp 0% 
In all robts there are ligneous veſſels diſperſed in different pioporpions 
through the parenchyma dt the bark. [Theſe run longitudinally through the” 
bark in the form 05 ſmall threads, tubular, as is evident from the riſing of the 
ſap in them when a root is cut traſnverſely. Theſe ligheous ſap-veſſels do 
not run in direct lines through the bark, D diſtances, incline | 


towards one another in ſuch a manner, that they appear to the'naked * 
| by 15 80 1 \poſculared.;. but the. microſcope diſcovers them to be only conti 


guols, and braced; together by the parenchyma. Theſe braces are very 


Vvariogs beth.in ñze and number in different roots; but in all plants x fp | 
are moſt numerous toward the inner edge of the bark. Neither are 


A 


theſe veſſels fingle tubes, but, like the nerves in animals, are bundles of 
twenty Or thirty mall contiguous cylindrical tubes, which uniformly. run 


© Fram the extremity of the root, without anche off a branches, or fufs TY 


att „ 4 5 bs 5 joy" : 


Fut aby change in their ſize or ſhape. Try 
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drying ſo 
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In order to bring the numerous tribes of vegetables untte#wptain : 


elaſſes or denominations; \ various methods have been adopted by dif- 


” ferent authors, Some have claſſed them by the figure of th their roots; 
ſome by the caulis or ſtems ; fome by the leaves. Linnæus has pre- 
_ ferred the parts of fructification, becauſe theſe are not only the moſt el. 


ſential, bur likewiſe the moſt univerſal. 
This method of claſſing is preferable to any that has been vegpoled, 
on many accounts. It is found by experience, that plants which are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the ſame characters in the flower and fruit, have the 
ſame qualities, though not always in an equal degree as to ftrength or 
_ weaknels 3 ſo that, upon inſpection of the flower and fruit, a botaniſt can 
_ determine à prior; the effects ar win reſult 1 5 Ge plant when raken 

into the ſtomach. 

This method of reducing 0 to claſſes, genets, and ſpecies, 18 
4 e 2 ſuppoſition that vegetables propagate their ſpecies in a 
ar to that of animals. Linnzus endeavours to ſapport this 
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. the many e that ſobglt between plants and ani- 
mans ittorithit hrumſiance, Liaamu's ſyſtem: of botany haz got the 
name of the ſexual ſyſtem. The names of his claſſes, orders, &c;are all 
derived. from this theory, He calls) che ſtamĩna of flowers the males; 
the. piſtils males. Plants whoſe flowers contain both male and female 
Partsg are, (aiditorbe benmaphradites, &. His elaſſes, orders, and ge- 
era, fare all derived from the dumber, fituation, ane and other 

_ circumſtances attending thoſe parts. od 
io Twenty-four - claſſes; comprehend every known genus and . 
Ibis as eaſy mat e 4 plant belonging to any of the firſt eleven 
glaſſes, as they all depend on the number of ſtamina or male parts, 
Vvitheut gegard to any other eireumſtance. The lath claſi requireꝶ more 
attentions: When the ſtamina amount to above 20, particular- regard 
muſt he had to the inſertion of the- ſtamina. If they are inſerted into the 
= or ſeup, the plant belongs to the icoſandria claſs; if to the recep» 
baſis of the flower, it belongs: tothe polyandria. 5 gan 19 

bene 4th clas is likewiſe in danger of being confounded wich theath. 
In the 4chg the number of ſtamina is the ſame with thar of the 14th. Bur, 
Io ben eihe two of. che ſtamina are unĩſormly much ſhorter than the 
ethersweß at the ſame time each particular ſtamen belonging ro che dif. 
« feat pairs ſtands directly oppoſite to one another 
le de 1th claſs may be — for; the 6th, as they conkit of the | 
ↄſams number of ſtamina. But in the 1 th, four of the ſtamina are uni- 
formly langer than the other t rwo ; and theſe two are. Meer Re Wig 
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"UMBER I 1. Shems the ſtate of this ſeed previous wits being come: | 

' mitted to the earth: the future plant is very apparent, and ſur- by 

" by the pulpy matter that is afterwards to afford ãt nutriment. Ss 
That a fimilar plant occurs in other ſeeds, i is evident do; aer will | = 
open plums, cherries, &c. carefully. 07075 55 7 — __ 
No. 2. The ſeed having been a few days i in the 2 os germ 15 6 1 
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ginning to ſhoot upward, and draws nouriſhment from'a ſyſtem of mi- 
nute veſſels, diſtributed throughout the pulpy part of the ſeed; 

No. 3. The root ſhooting Krotfigly dowiward in ſearch. of n6uriſh- 
ment, which it may contribute in addition. to that furniſhed by the mi- 
nute ramifications diſperſed throughout the pulp. 

No. 4. Is the ſtate of the bud of a gourd when it has been forte ine 
in the ew, ſhewing the root ſtriking int the ground. 

No. 5. Shews the little plant iſſuing from between the two ſeminal 
leaves (AB); the ſeminaf leaf A being bentdounward: the root is 
cut of 

No. 6. She ws che root makitg further ladengote into the earth; and 
ſhooting deeper, while the ſeminal leaves are riſing into the ar. 


I | No. 7. The kernel of an orange in x progreſſive te. C, the ſeminal | 
leaf having done its duty, how abvyt to become roten. 
755 5 WO RM WOOD R OO r, ee | 
"© The ſkin with its veſſels; ſmall and claſs; 5 ll 5 
B, B. The bark, exhibjting a regular ſyſtem of little cells and ſap- 
3 veſſels, 
Far VI. No. 32. 3 P : C G G 
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, 9. . An arched ring bf fap-veſſels, adjoining the ſkin. „ 
1 vo C. The parenchyma of, the bark, with its cells, and another ring 


"= 2 2 £4 ie anſwering the former, but ſituated'mote internally. . 


1 D. A line of ee immediately adjoining the ſecond arched 
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Pig. 4. The appearance of theſe: veſſels AS - they exiſt in the leaf be- 
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2555 PART 'OF. A PEAR, magnified. 


| Shewinſi the rind and its veſſels, the calculary and ac 


them. 


t 


40 0 e w E R 'S, 


T plates are e fully explained by the method of claſſification ac-" 


OP? the ſexual ee in Page 3 . op 


MOUEDINESS. a 


This * exhibits the minuteneſs of vegetation, and ſhews, that 
: what we Fall mouldineſs is in reality only a colony of plants. This 
"ow was a ſpot found on the red ſheep-ſkin cover of a book. The 
plant has long flender ſtalks, ſurmounted by a knob or ball : many of 
theſe were round and ſmooth, as A A ; others ſmooth, but not round, as 
B; others broken and expanded i in various degrees, as CC. The whole 
was tender, and in ſubſtance like the common muſhroom. * This plant is 


part of a very numerous tribe, whoſe limits of duration perhaps are but 
ſhort, ' but which e this N by ſurpriſing POE and 


rapid maturity. 
ee ee STINGING NETTLE. 


This ſhews the whole ſurface of the Jeaf, thickly ſet with hd FER P 


9 prickles, A A, each conſiſting of two parts; one ſharp and tapering 
to a point; the other thicker, being a cavity containing a liquor to be 
ejected from the point into the wound it has made, in the ſame manner 
as a viper's fang. B, is, a ſort of pearl- like tranſparent globules that 
grow interſperſed on the leaf, much like oak- apples on the leaves of the 
oak. C C, the ribs or ſap-canals, whence all the prickles iſſue, and 
which furniſh the] juice they emit. The ſmaller prickles have no juice. 


PLATES 10 THE DISCOURSE, . 36x 


A, A, A. The little hy 5 globules, mY the veſſels . PI . 
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s UR v EY s O NAT UR E. LS 0 ; 


HE LAPLANDER, is repreſented. clothed." in "ſkins, and holding a 
Rein deer. „„ 
The Caixxss is dreſſed | in Gilks, be-dragoned, according. to te aalen 
of” his country, as are alſo his flat ſword and his little queue of 5 
The Araicax is diſtinguiſhed as well * his colour” as 12 bel 
hair. 
The Horrzxrors are in two groups : : at bilow from Kolbew 8 ac- 
count of the Cape of Good Hope; that above from an e (with, 
| remarks) hy Dr. Spaarman. | 7 
The Nonxzn AMERICan claims Mr. "os fs as its N the high 
- feathered head, the bow, and the belt of wampum, diſtinguiſh him. 
WirrachiAx Saree exhibit a remarkable diverſity of horns, little to 
be expected by the ſpecimens | of this animal i in our e - this race” is 


fad to be. conſtant in Crete. £4.93 <4 „ 
The Brack Wore, here repreſenred, was native of Canada, and leſs. 
than the Alpine wolves. BB | 


ö > *The Fryidd Sapix AT of this plate is native of India. Bie atti - 
- rude mes the membranous expanſion between his kind and fore legs, 
on which his flight depends; (vide the Bat). He is larger than the kinds. 
mentioned p- 993 but differs in little elfe, thougl: his colours and ſpors 
vary.” 

The Coarra i is given as ee not only a remarkable formation 

in che Hands, but aſſo as an example of a ptehenſile fail. 
1 Wurz Be AR is the great Greenland bear, not the terreſtrial 

5 white bezr. UDP IS b. 

e TIO The ſnout. of this aim i is too 10575 by a quarter its 
length, (ſtuffed ſkins are apt, to occaſion fuck miſtakes); alſo it hpuld 
taper more at the end the ſtreaks on the back are too diſtinct. | 

Tue Bar, Ig. 1. Repreſents this creature in'a ſtate ef-repals, - The 
front- arm (A C) is very long, extending obliquely downwards and for- 
wards to the noſe; the knuckle (C) reſts on the ground, and the thumb 

5 (D) appears; the knee (B) is elevated up to the back (E); the leg 
= s een, and * five toes 1 of the hind bo þ are of equal length | 
=. . and | 
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7 8 0 BSE RVA; 
— Arercüng In this viewer many parts are hidden by others cola 


before them. That by this almoſt contradictory'conforination of — i 


the bat ſnould be a ae walker, and indeed rather is fe itſelf along 
than walk, is no wonder; his Jane is toneriog,” wen and is often in nen 1 
of falling "ſideways. tee en 292 ee ; 

Fig. 2. Shews this animals in « a flying ſtare ; ; to eee ee which he 
ſpreads his fingers (or thoſe long radii from M), and extends his mem 
branous 12 which are ſo thin they are almoſt tranſparent, yet very 


ſtrong. A the arm, B the fore arm, M the thumb, C, D, E, F, the 
extended fingers, which are further ſeparated from each other in the order 


mentioned; the membrane between theſe aſſumes a hollowed form, G, 
H, I, K: 0 near the tail L). When the bat ceaſes flying, he ſhuts: che 


. fingers cloſe on the fore: arm, thereby folding the membrane into 


a {mall compaſs, and preſenting to the aira leſs ſurface, yet equal weight, 
he deſcends and repoſes. Other Ring creatures have no 858 eg: FRO, 
of fingers (vide Flying Squirrel). ; 2ff 
The FLamInGo.: The head of Cools Wee in n — 
The Avoczrra. All birds bills of this kind do not turn vp: equally, 
bor ſome more, ſome leſs, and are not of equal lengtn 3 
The ComBAaTANT is given in both ſtates, to exhibit: the remarkable. 
diflimlarity of this bird when full feathered and when moulted. 
The Cur-Warzx. This bird, from the conformation of his bill, hich. 
is compoſed of two very un ul pieces, can neither peck f nor gather his 
food : his upper mandible falls into his lower, like the blade of a razor 
into its haft, - ſo that the bird is reduced to glide over the ſurface of the 
ſea, and with his lower mandible furrow the water, in order to catch ſuch 
fiſh as are near, or on, the ſurface; hence his name. The point of his 
bill is black; near the head ane are his feet: ſize of a ſmall ſea-mew: 


. 
a? 
" 


The upper part of his body, the front of his neck, and forehead, white; 


ſome white on his wings; the reſt, of his plumage black, or brown-black, 
more or leſs. Inhabits Carolina and Guyana; go in troops; almoſt 


always on the wing: their wings are eng, Fae ory fly 8 wag NCTE 


to perceive and ſeize their pre xx. — 2 
The OsTrIcn. The neck of ſome is rather longer i in proportion. Sebi 
The Cxocop ir given in the plate, is the /ong-ſnoured crocodile, or 

that of the Ganges; which is ſimilar to the Siameſe 9 in page 151. 
The Gvaxo. His pouch is in its ſwelled ſtate; the riſings on his n 


are rather too ſtrongly marked, and rather too much in * 


The CAMELEON is in his puffed- up ſtate. 1 
3 OE, The 
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as ſepar ated and diſtinct. lg arf7>v 

The bead. At the excremity are the noftrile (A); betwern FI and 
che eres afe (B) we orifices ſuſpected to be the organs of hearing, but 
which lead into a bone, hollow, but not ens C, ſhews the tert 
ef this ſorpent ſeated; in each jaw. D, the fangs through which the poi- 
ſon paſſes, placed forward in — mauth: only the firſt (which is the largeſt) 

_ fixed to the bong, the athers to tendons ;; their mechaniſm has deen 
deſeribed. Ez the ſituation ef the, bladders of poiſon. F, the larynx, | 
not with a variety of. cartilages,. but formed ſo as to make a [lit for the. 
_ admiſſion of air; whence the hiſſingꝭ of ſerpents. G, the forked tongue, 
. compoſed of two round bodies, joined two thirds of its length; the part 
outſide the ſheath is black, that withio it red: the under jaw is here di- 
vidled (as at I) for. its raadier palſuge, and the teeth in this; Jaw (A) are. 
on each {ide this diviſen, that they may not id jure the tongue. 

The Rattle. The formation of the firſt rattle... a, the eren 
of the tail : 5, the nmiſole bn Which khn rattle is faſtened: c, a ſingle 
-rattle, ſbewing its riſiogs whereby it is held by following rattles, being 
inſerted into theitchollowꝭ : alſditmhollows whereby ic holds the riſings 
of the following rattles 14, finn nities _ pogether, viewed as they 
1 , bows 33-4lG) noidw b 

The Poiſonous. fang are given at large,” bar their riſices, form, and 
 contruQtion May appear more plain. 

The SwonneF1gn frequents qur case, ack! mw Hd 6... 
_ Mediccerndedns. where its fiſhery. is a conſiderable. abject, eſpecially on 
the cgaſt of Sicily, near Italy. It is much eſteemed by: the Sicilians. 
ITbe ſeaſon is in ſummer. They are ſtruck with a ſprar; are ſaid to be very 
voracious, and great enemies to the tunny, Who are affirmed to be 
terrified at the ſight of them, probably for the ſame reaſon as the whale 
is at the ſaw-filh, | It grows: n the head and pectoral fins of 
one weighing 9 pounds ; the: ſnont three feet long, rough. and 
hard, but not etough th penetrate ſhips. The' ſnout is the upper jaw - | 
greatly prolonged ; it is compreſſed at top and bottom, ſharp at the 
ben the under jaw is ſharp but ſnort; no teeth: the ſkin is rough 
t _—_ : alen, of the back pets ; 08! Dy. ys J 
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| Db SURVEYS: or NATURE. 


; PI N'N:A/ MARINA. 


This is of that kind whoſe edges are rounded ; it is the largeſt 8 
dene uſually two feet in length, fometimes more: it attaches itſelf to 
rocks' by long ſtrings' nor unlike ilk, which are called As, and uſed, 
for — De os] of ſtulfs. 


n 2 H O L A DE. vw: | 9 
Ttie cla of well-fln vary in the number of pieces which form their | | 
ſhell; ſome have four, others five, and ſome eight. | 

This figure is compoſed of eight pieces, viz. two large ones, D D; = 
others long and thin E E, placed toward the opening of the ſhell; | 
very ſmall one indicated by F F, uniting the above; and a long lip G 
adjoining to F, and runnigg down the hell: beſide theſe are two others 
channelled, and running down the internal face of the ſhell. This ſhell is 
. - [Fagirely white ; ; the two large pieces lightly channelled. | | 


25 N A U T- 1 LU 857+ | - Mi 

This figure repreſents the ſhell internally and externally, The cham- 3 
| bers of the firſt deſerve our notice : they are ſe Fa by thin partitions, 
3 each in its centre, by an orifice of communication runnin "S 
throughout the whole. The colour of this ſhell is yellowiſh, with cro 
Sandy cp coloured, and almoſt brown. 1 
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5 4 9 s EA STARS 5 a 
Are marine animals divide into many points or rays, but generally 
five; they are covered by a ſkin, more or leſs tough, hard, or leathery. 
If one of their rays be broken off, they regain the deficiency i in a little 
time, ſometimes growing from che place of the old one, ſometimes from 
. one ſide of it. The under face in almoſt all kinds is different from the 
upper, and concave or hollow; while the upper is convex, and moſtly 
ſmooth, having no channels. The mouth is in the under face. 
Of the firſt of theſe the rays are divided by deep channels, fringed as 
it were by points, thin and flatted ; the — of this face is covered by 
little grains the ſize of a ſmall pin's head. Inhabits moſt ſeas. 
The ſecond has much thinner rays, with longer fringes, cylindrical and 
- pointed ; the part between is covered above and below by little thin plates, 
diſpoſed like the ſcales of a fiſu; the centre or body is granulated, ex- 
tremely finely, both above _d. beloy. The colour of this ſubject is 
brown. Is found at St. Domingo. — | 
PART VI. No. * 3. > SEA 
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Are x kind of marine inſecta, denominated from their reſemblance to 

ia writing pen: the middle, which, correſponds to the quill of the pen, is 
à cartilaginous ſubſtance, in colour à clear brown; the featbers of the 
pen are whitiſh, hollow like the body, bur leſs ſolid, and partly allied to 


the rays of ſea ſtars. The fleſſi of the animal occupies the whole; is at 


leaſt che ſize of 2 pen, often. more. Is found in the Eaſt Indies. 
Ihbe ſecond differs from the former in having its lateral branches or 

=. . feathers furniſhed with other-ſmaller filaments, very thin: its colour varies 
from red to white; the reddeſt are moſt defired, Is found as well in 

the Evropcan , 2 OILS 

5 © 5 > 1 26 6. 5 
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Are diſtinguiſhed from ſea ſtars by not being divided into rays, but 
having numerous ſpikes iſſuing from ſmali knobs diſpoſed oyer the ſur- + 
- face. I one of theſe points or ſpikes be broken off, they regain the | 
deficiency. It has been hinted by ſome, that pofſibly they change their 
ſhell like crabs, &.; it is certain thar, "when broken or pierced, they 


quickly reſtore it. Some are quite flat, and have no points. The mout 


is on one fide, the anus on the other, commonly directly oppoſite. 


No. 1. Is not round, but approaching to oval, flat on one fide, convex 
on the other: its convex fide. is repreſented; its mouth is on the other 


lde: colour brown. It has à great number of very fine and ſhort aſh- 
coloured points: four deep fiffures on its convex fide, none on its flat 


* : 


fide. Found at St. Domingo. 


* 


No. 2, Is ſeen an that ſide where its mouth is (which has five teeth): 
this-urchin has two ſorts of points, one ſhort, flatted, ſmooth, and whitiſh; 


the other much longer, of an unequal or roughiſh ſurface, and reddiſh ' 


—_—_—— cd cc ꝙ—— EH EH „„ 
No. 3. Has a very great number of points, principally on the convex 
face and fides; is of a fine violet colour. Found in the Mediterranean. 
No. 4. Is very convex on one of its faces; the opening ſeen is the 
anus. The colours of this urchin are ſtripes of green and white alter- 


— 


nately. The little knobs which cover its ſurface have uf ually each a little 


* 


off ealily whea the animal ig dead. Nitive of the Welt Indies. 
No. 5. Is extremely thin and flat; thickeſt in che 8 


ſpike of a quarter of an inch long; ſome green, ſome white: theſe break 
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eyes, A, B B, C C, DD whoſe ſurfaces ate replete with minute he- 
2  miſphetes diſpoſed triagopalty, forming exact an · equiĩ· diſtant rows, with 


lietle channels between them. Tbofs in: the upper divifions A, B, C, 
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ſeems very nearly an exa7F hemiſphere, relle Aing the imiges of ſur- 
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There were 14,000 — bemitp heres in theſe dete 3000 of the 
larger kind, 4000 of rheifmaller ot in vach protuberance. Each pear 
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has viſion only — ſuch objects whoſe rays of light fall nearly coincidenc 


with the axis of the —— and af cheſe ome may engage irs ar- 


_ tention more than others. 

In the Libella, or Dragon Fly, Mr. Lavi x reckoned 12, 544 pearle 
in each eye, placed hexangularly ; he alſo numbered 6236 pearls in a Silk- 
-worm's two eyes when in a fly ſtate; 3181 in each eye of a Beetle ; and 
8000 in the two eyes of a common Fly. 
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| Crabs, Lobfters, Shrimps, and other cruſtaceous water animals (whoſe 
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% - under esch wing appears a projeRting body, thqught to be a poiſe or ba. 
lance 4, rounding at its extremity and under the wing. The belly of 


- .-__- three at the end öpake. A ſmall, clear, white part g is ſeen beating like 
tte heart in large animals. FJ 


.- + repreſents one of theſe feathers; B, one of 
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The FEATHER-WINGED MTH, magnified. of 


| This is a ſmall white moth, ſometimes fjund on the nettle: it has 
four wings, each divided, very elegantly fri ged on both ſides wich eu. 
ceeding ſmall white hairs, their ſtems inclinng back ward and downward. 
The body, legs, horns, and ſtems of the:wngs, are covered over M m ö 


fenthers of different ſhapes and ſizes, which fome off when touched. A, . 15 9 20 
noſe ſtalks which fringe be 
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uſe ; tie back covered with one en- 
ti ſo cur ed reflets the pictures of all objects 
around it. The upper parts of the creatye are diſtinct ſhells, and ca- 
ite; the head is ſmall, has 

e, appearing red within; has 
nching and chewing the cud, 3 


two eyes; the mouth reſembles that of a m 
driſtles at the ſnout; is ſometimes ſeen mne N 
| like a Guinea-pig: has eight legs covereqwith a very tranſparent ſhell; 2 
each has eight joints, and a very ſharp hoꝶ or claw at the end; four of ß 
| theſe legs move the · body forward, the othr four backward, when nece. 
_ | fary 3: they are male and female; are ovfarous, ſhed their ſkins ſeverall 
times, but never change their forms. | ; „ „ 
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